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THE 


~ BOOK OF JOSHUA. 


CHAPTER I. 


Josuva.—This is the first book of Scrip- 
ture called after the name of an indivi- 
dual. Of the books thus distinguished, 
some bear the names of their authors—as 
all the books of Prophecy; and others, 
those of persons who act a conspicuous 
part in the transactions which the books 
record—as Ruth, Job, and others. The 
present book might well be called “The 
Book of Joshua,” on the latter ground, as 
it exclusively relates to the proceedings 
of that great leader, in fulfilment of the 
high commission which was entrusted to 
him; and it terminates with his death. 
But Joshua is also very generally thought 
to have been the author of the book; and 
that it had thusa two-fold claim to his 
name. But the date and authorship of 
the book of Joshua have been by no 
means satisfactorily ascertained; and it 
would be to little profit to investigate the 
different opinions which have been en- 
tertained. The sum of the matter seems 
to be, that the book was either written by 
Joshua, towards the close of his life—the 
last five verses being, after his death, 
added by a properly authorised person,— 
or else, that it was wholly written, after 
his demise, from documents prepared by 
him or under his direction. These are 
the substantial alternatives; and the only 
farther question is, at what period, and 
by what priest or prophet, the book was, 
under the latter hypothesis, compiled from 
such ancient and contemporary docu- 
ments. Different authorities assign this 
service to Eleazer, Phineas, Samuel, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, or Ezra, But if it 
VOL. I. 


was not written by Joshua himself, a 
comparison of ch. xv. 63 (see the note) 
with 2 Sam. v. 6—8 will make it quite 
evident that it must have been written 
before the seventh year of David's reign. 
Besides the five last verses, there are some 
others interspersed in the book, which 
Joshua could not have written; and 
which, so far, favour the conclusion that 
it was compiled by a later hand. But 
these passages are few and brief, and are 
regarded as subsequent additions and in- 
terpolations, by those who consider that 
the balance of evidence assigns its author- 
ship to the hero whose name it bears. 

The book relates the history of Israel 
while under the command and govern- 
ment of Joshua; the entrance of the 
Hebrews into Canaan; their conquest of 
the greater part of the country; the divi- 
sion of the territory by lot among the 
several tribes; and the provision made 
for the settlement and establishment of 
the Jewish church in that country. The 
period it embraces is variously stated by 
different chronologistsas seventeen, twenty- 
seven, or thirty years. Between twenty-six 
and twenty-seven years is the usually re- 
ceived period. 

Professor Heeren designates the por- 
tion of Jewish history, through which we 
have now passed, as the “ Period of the 
Nomade State,” extending from Abraham 
to the conquest of Palestine; and that 
period on which we now enter, from the 
occupation of Palestine to the establish- 
ment of monarchy, he denominates the 
“Period of the Federative Republic.” 
This latter period he characterizes as the 
heroic age of the nation, during which, 
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after the gradual adoption of fixed dwell- 
ings and agriculture, it was engaged in 
constant feuds with its neighbours, the 
vagrant Arabs, the Philistines, and the 
Edomites. In consequence of the divi- 
sion of the land, according to the tribes, 


and their separation from one another, the | 


government long remained patriarchal ; 


each tribe preserving its patriarch or elder, | 


as in the nomade state. But at the same 
time, all the tribes had, in the worship 
of the true God, one common bond, 
uniting them in one federative state. 


CHAPTER II. 


Verse 1. “Jericho.”—See the note to 
ch. vi. 26, and 1 Kings xvi. 34. 

“ They went, and came into an harlot's 
house named Rahab.’—As this woman is 
honourably mentioned in the New Testa- 
meut for her faith; and as, moreover, it 
appears from Matt. i. 5, that she was 
ultimately married to Salmon, by which 
marriage she became an ancestress of our 
Saviour, there has been considerable 
anxiety to rescue her name from the im- 
putation which rests upon her character. 
Her vindication is made to rest, chiefly, 
upon the derivation of the word rendered 
“harlot.” This is PRI zonah; and it is 
contended that this word ought not to be 
here derived from fy} zanah, “to com- 
mit fornication; but from YY 222, “to 
nourish,” and, consequently, that it should 
be rendered not “harlot” but “hostess.” 
The Chaldee Paraphrase of Onkelos, Jose- 
phus, and several rabbins, agree in the 
same view; but the balance of opinion 
is against it, We feel obliged to express 
our entire concurrence in the common 
translation. The word zonrah does not 
occur anywhere else in a sense which 
the context will allow to be rendered 
“hostess” (see Lev. xxi. 7. 14; Deut. 
xxi. 18); and there is no sufficient rea~ 


gon for giving it here a different deriva- | 


tion from that which it elsewhere bears. 
Moreover, the Septuagint, and the 
Apostles Paul (Heb. xi. 31) and James 
(ii, 25) have given it the common inter- 
pretation. It will also be observed that, 
while Rahab so anxiously provides for the 
safety of her relations, she does not say 
a word about her husband or children: 
which is a more remarkable circumstance 
than it would be in England, as, in the 
East, scarcely any women but those of 
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low character remain single. Another 
reason, which has escaped the notice of 
expositors, but which seems to us of con- 
siderable weight, is, that in the East 
there are no such persons as hostesses. 
The places of public entertainment (cara- 
vanserais) iu towns, only furnish empty 
lodging, and cammot be said to have even 
a host, much less a hostess; and if a 
stranger be accommodated iu a private 
house, he never sees the lady of the house 
orasks anything about her. The only 
woman in general who has a house to 
herself, aud certainly the only woman to 
whose house a stranger can have access, 
is one who bears the stigma which attaches 
to the name of Rahab. To the house of 
such a woman, therefore, the spies went. 
Probably also they did not overlook the 
advantageous situation of the house, 
which was built against the town wail 
and had a window towards the open 
country, thus affording facilities for 
escape, of which they afterwards actually 
had occasion to avail themselves. The 
story of the Jewsconcerning Rahab is, that 
she was ten years of age when the He- 
brews left Egypt; that she had followed 
evil courses all the time that they were 
in the wilderness; and that after the 
destruction of Jericho she was married to 
Joshua himself, and had daughters by 
him, to whom eight prophets traced their 
origin, namely Jeremiah, Hilkiah, Maasia, 
Hanameel, Shallum, Baruch, Ezekiel, 
and Huldah the prophetess. This, al- 
though wrong, is valuable; because it 
shows that the Jews themselves thought 
that the faith and repentance of this 
woman rendered her worthy to be the 
wife of Joshua and the mother of pro- 
phets; and they would not therefore have 
deemed her unworthy to have been the 
wife of Salmon, and the ancestress of 
David, Solomon, Hezekiah, Josiah, and 
Christ. (See Matt. i.) 

6. “Stalks of flax,” (yy sSnwp 
pishtai ha-aitz.)—Gesenius and others say 
this was cotton; but this could not be, 
for the time is early spring, and cotton is 
not gathered till autumn ;—not to men- 
tion the improbability that cotton was 
at this early period cultivated in Pales- 
tine. Understood, then, as flax, the 
text reads literally, “flax of the wood,” 
that is, undressed flax, or flax with its 
ligneous parts. Rahab had doubtless 
placed it on the roof of her house to dry 5 
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the flat roofs of the Oriental houses (see 
Deut. xxii. .8) being, from their full 
exposure to the air and secure situation, 
admirably suited to, and much employed 
for, laying out such vegetable products, 
of whatever kind, as required to be dried 
in the sun. 

18. “ This line of scarlet thread.” — 
Boothroyd renders ; “ Thisscarlet coloured 
rope.” It wag probably the same cord 
or rope by which they were let down 
from the window. As it was to be a 
sign by which her house should be recog- 
nized when the city was sacked, it must 
have been something too conspicuous to 
be easily overlooked by those who were 
acquainted with its purport. 


CHAPTER III. 


Verse 14, “ When the people removed 
Jrom their tents to pass over Jordan,.”— 
The great event described in this chapter 
took place on the tenth day of the first 
month (iv. 19), wanting therefore only 
five days to complete the forty years 
from the day (the 15th of the first month) 
when the Israelites left Egypt. The 
manner in which the passage took place 
seems to be this. The priests, bearing 
the ark at the distance of two thousand 
cubits from the host, marched onward, 
and, in full confidence in the Divine 
promise, proceeded, as if to enter the 
river: but no sooner did their feet touch 
its waters, which then overflowed the 
banks from the melting of the snows in 
Lebanon (see Gen. xiv.), than the waters 
divided from shore to shore. The stream 
that was then coming from above, stood 
still at that point; while that which had 
passed the point of separation, continued 
to flow to the Dead Sea, and, arriving 
there, left all the channel open between 
the sea and the point of separation. 

As we cannot determine the site of the 
cities of Adam and Zaretan, mentioned 
in v. 16, we do not know the extent to 
which the channel was laid open; but. 
from a reference to the direction of the 
journey, and the situation of Gilgal, 
where they formed their first. encampment 
in Canaan (ch. iy. 19), we may suppose 
it to have been about seven miles. The 
river in this part has a firm pebbly 
bottom, on which the host might pass 
without inconvenience, when the waters 
had been cleared before them, The 
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priests entered first, and stood still in the 
mid-channel, until the entire host had 
passed. over. 
placed not so that the people passed on 
each side of them as they stood there, 
but only below them, that is, between 
them and the sea—the ark of God being 
thus interposed between the people and 
the suspended waters, that the faint- 
hearted might feel the more assured. It 
must have taken a considerable time for 
so vast a multitude, with women, children, 
and baggage, to pass over; and the con- 
stancy which the priests exhibited on 
this occasion, bears honourable testimony 
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to their faith, and ought not to pass 
unnoticed. When all had passed, the 
priests also went up with the ark out of 
the channel ; and no sooner had they left 
it than the suspended waters, above, re- 
tumed to their place, and overflowed the 
banks as before. Professor Jahn informs 
us (but we do not know on what autho- 
rity) that when the river is thus over- 
flowed its breadth is nearly two hundred 
fathoms, and its greatest depth fourteen 
feet. (‘Heb. Commonwealth,’ b. iii. § 19). 

The following observations on this most 
impressive transaction are from Dr. 
Hales’s ‘New Analysis of Chronology,’ 
vol. i. p.412:—“ The passage of this deep. 
and rapid, though not wide river, at the 
most unfavourable season, was more 
manifestly miraculous, if possible, than 
that of the Red Sea; because here was no- 
natural agency whatsoever employed; no 
mighty wind to sweep a passage, as in 
the former case; no reflux of the tide, on 
which minute philosophers might fasten 
to depreciate the iniracte: Itseems, there- 
fore, to have been providentially designed 
to silence cavils respecting the former; 
and it was done in the noon-day, in the 
face of the sun, and in the presence, we 
may be sure, of the neighbouring inhabit- 
ants; and struck terror into the kings 
of the Amorites and Canaanites, westward 
of the river, ‘ whose hearts melted, neither 
was there any spirit in them any more, 
because of the children of Israel.’ (Josh. 
v. 1.) 


CHAPTER IV, 


Verse 9. “Joshua set up twelve stones in 
the midst of Jordan,.”——In the command 
given to Joshua, there is nothing said 
concerning these twelve Hones to be set 
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up in the midst of Jordan. It is also 
difficult to discover what purpose they 
could answer, under the water. Some 
commentators suppose that the stones 
were placed one upon another, so as to 
form a heap that appeared above water, 
or was at least visible through the water, 
when the river was low; but if so, it 
would seem that a heap thus loosely set 
up must soon be swept away by the 
rapidity of the stream. The Arabic has 
not the verse, and the Syriac reads it so 
as to make it refer to the stones taken out 

of Jordan, making it a continuation of 
the description of the manner in which 

the Lord's commands were fulfilled, as: | 
“Thus Joshua set up the twelve stones 

which they had taken from the midst of 
Jordan,” &e. Thisis the reading followed 

by Kennicott: Boothroyd translates as in 

our version, but puts it in brackets, as of 
doubtful authority. It is very possible, 

however, that the text is correct, though 

we do not very clearly understand it. It 

may be that the stones were not értended 

to be visible, and that they were set up to 

replace those that had been taken out in 

order to give an idea of completeness to 

the transaction. 

13. “ About forty thousand prepared for 
war.” —At the second census, a little prior 
tothe passage of the Jordan, the adult males 
in the tribe of Reuben were 43,730 ; in 
Gad, 40,500; and the half tribe of Ma- 
nasseh must have had from 20,000 to 
80,000 more: and yet, although the 
obligation to military service was univer- 
sal, and the two and half tribes held their 
lands beyond Jordan on the condition of 
assisting their brethren in the conquest of 
Canaan, only 40,000 out of about 100,000 
went to the war: and nevertheless they 
were held to have fulfilled the obligation 
they had incurred. This illustrates a 
point in the military history of a nation. 
At first, while their numbers are few, all go 
to the war; but when they so increase as 
to be unmanageable as a military force, dif- 
ficult to bring into action, and unable to 
keep the field beyond a few days, a levy 
from the general body begins to be made 
of the number of men suited to the exi- 
gencies of the occasion. We see this 
principle regulates here the demand upon 
the services of the two and half tribes, 
more than half whose numbers remained 
behind to protect and provide for the 


families settled in the new country. 
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Indeed, such partial levies occurred in 
the very first military undertakings of 
the Hebrews, as in their war with the 
Amalekites, when Joshua selected the 
men he required (Exod. xvii. 9, 10); 
and in that with the Midianites, when a 
thousand men were levied from each tribe 
(Num. xxxi. I—6). The whole body of 
the people were never expected to take the 
field, except on very extraordinary occa- 
sions (see Josh. viii, 7, 11, 12; Jud. xx. 
1 Sam. xi. 7); and on all these occasions 
the war was terminated in a few days. 

20. “ Those twelve stones... did 
Joshua pitch in Gilgal,"—The definite 
object of this proceeding is explained in 
the following verses: and the principle 
exemplified by such memorials has 
already given occasion to remark in the 
note to Gen. xxxv. 20 (see also xxviii. 
18). Josephus says that an altar was 
constructed with the twelve stones; and 
as the stones were not, singly, larger than 
ove man could carry, this seems not un- 
likely. However, we have seen, in the 
note above referred to, that it was, and 
still is, a custom to set single stones as 
memorials of remarkable events. In the 
present instance, the stones, if set some- 
what apart in an orderly manner and con- 
spicuous situation, would seem likely to 
convey a more distinct reference to the 
twelve tribes than ifunited to form onealtar. 


CHAPTER V. 


Verse 3. “Hill of the foreskins.”"— 
Better as a proper name, “ Gibeah-haara- 
loth.” 

9. “ The reproach of Egypt.°—It is not 
agreed what this means, but it is usually 
thought to refer to circumcision ;—either 
because circumcision being a sigu of the 
patriarchal covenant with God, it was a 
matter of reproach to them that they 
should have remained uncircumcised like 
the Egyptians; or else, on the supposition 
that the Egyptians themselves were a cir- 
cumcised people (see the note on Gen. 
xvii. 10), that they had, by neglecting 
the rite, exposed themselves to a partici- 
pation in the contempt and dislike with 
which the people of Egypt regarded un- 
circumcised nations. Some, however, 
interpret it to mean, that they had at last 
been brought to a condition in which to 
begin their career as an independent na- 
tion—in which they might regard them- 
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selves as completely freed from the bond- 
age of Egypt and the miseries of Arabia 
—and in which they could no longer be 
reproached as the fugitive slaves of the 
Egyptians, wandering in the desert with- 
out home or country. 

“ The place is called Gilgal.”—This 
word, as explained here, means a rolling 
away, or removal ; but Josephus, followed 
by some others, understands it to mean 
liberty, in allusion to the third of the 
interpretations given to the preceding 
clause. We do not know that there 
exists any local indication of the precise 
site of Gilgal. It must have been at 
some point between the Jordan and Jeri- 
cho, and, seemingly, nearer to the latter 
than the former. Josephus says that the 
first encampment in Canaan was fifty 
furlongs from the river and ten from Jeri- 
cho. Jerome also states that in his time 
the place was shown at the distance of 
about two miles east of Jericho, and was 
held in much veneration by the inhabit- 
ants of the country. In later portions of 
the sacred history, we find here a town, 
also called Gilgal, which seems to have 
been of considerable importance. It was 
one of those comprehended in the annual 
circuit which Samuel was accustomed. to 
make in his character of chief ruler or 
judge (1 Sam. vii. 16). It was also a 
place where sacrifices were offered (1 
Sam. x. 8); and Saul, the first king of 
Israel], was there crowned (1 Sam. xi. 15). 
It is mentioned on several other occasions. 
After the division of the kingdom, Gilgal, 
as belonging to Benjamin, was in the 
kingdom of Judah; but, being close on 
the frontier towards Israel, it seems to 
have been infected by the prevailing 
idolatry of that kingdom, and, as a noto- 
rious seat of idolatrous iniquities, its name 
is,in Amos v. 4, coupled with that of 
Bethel in crime and condemnation. (See 
also Hos. xii. 11.) Mr. Buckingham, 
who, with much probability, inclines to 
place the site of Jericho more westward 
than other travellers, thinks:that Gilgal 
was probably near Ribhah, a village 
about three or four miles from the Jordan, 
which is commonly considered to occupy 
the site of Jericho itself. On this see 
further in the note to 1 Kings xvi. 34. 

10. “ The plains of Jericho.”—The 
plains, or plain of Jericho, are a portion of 
that great plain or valley through which 
the Jordan flows, and which is called the 
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plain of the Jordan. (See Gen. xiii.) 
The plain of Jericho lies between the Jor- 
dan and the high mountains which in- 
close its valley on the west. Justin thus 
describes the valley:—“It is a valley 
like a garden which is environed with 
continual hills, and, as it were, inclosed 
with a wall. The space of the valley con- 
taineth 200,000 acres; and it is called 
Jericho. In that valley there is a wood, 
as admirable for its fruitfulness as for 
delight, for it is intermingled with palm- 
trees and opobalsamum. The trees of the 
opobalsamum have a resemblance like to 
fir-trees, but they are lower, and are 
planted and husbanded after the manner 
of vines. On a set season of the year 
they do sweat balsam. The darkness of 
this place is besides as wonderful as the 
fruitfulness of it; for although the sun 
shines nowhere hotter in the world, there 
is naturally a moderate aud perpetual 
gloominess of the air.” Buckingham, 
who cites. this account from Justin, says. 
that the situation, boundaries, and locab 
features, are accurately given in. these- 
details; and adds, “ Both the heat and 
gloominess were observed by us; though 
darkness, in the sense in which we gene-- 
rally use it, would be an improper term 
to apply to this gloom.” The palm-trees 
of the district are mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, Jericho being in several places called 
“the city of palm-trees;” which shows. 
that it was a palm-growing district, as in 
such districts palms are always planted 
in and around the towns. By this. 
also it was distinguished from other parts: 
of Canaan, which are less favourable than 
this low and hot district to the culture of 
the palm. Jericho was therefore the “ city 
of palm-trees” on account of the pecu- 
liarity of this circumstance. At present 
there are no palm-trees or balsam-trees, 
or few trees of any kind, inthe plain; the 
parched, barren, and desolate appearance 
of which fully entitles it to be called “a 
desert.” And this is the condition of a 
region which Josephus, equally with 
Justin, describes as the most fertile of 
Judea. But districts circumstanced like 
this, always suffer much more than others, 
when forsaken or neglected by man. 

ll. “ Old corn... . parched corn.”—~ 
This verse seems intended to show the 
abundant supply of bread, naturally pro- 
duced, which the Israelites now obtained, 
as accounting for the cessation of the 
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manna, which was no longer necessary. | 
The want which gave occasion to the 
miraculous supply of food was particu- 
larly mentioned; and now the abundance 
which occasions it to be discontinued, is 
mentioned with equal precision. The 
Hebrews had now old corn, which the 
people of the plain, who, we may be sure, 
had fled into the city, left behind them 
in their houses and barns. And they had 
also new corn; for it was now the time of ! 
barley harvest, and the people must either 
have recently reaped their corn, or 
they had left it standing, and the He- 
brews cut it down. The former seems 
more probable. As the parched com 
seems to be used in opposition to old 
corn, it probably means the new eurs of 
corn, roasted and eaten. This very sim- 
ple and primitive preparation is very well 
relished in the East: and many a poor 
traveller manages to derive his principal 
subsistence from the ears of corn which 
he gathers from the fields through which 
he passes, and prepares in this fashion. 
The Hebrews may have thus employed 
not only the ripe ears of barley, but the 
unripe ears of wheat; indeed, that they 
did the latter exclusively, is perhaps the 
preferable supposition : for the unripe ear, 
with its grain soft and juicy, is more 
relished than that which is ripe and hard. 
Another principal preparation, much and 
constantly in use in Western Asia. is 
burgoul ; that is, corn first boiled, then 
bruised in the mill to take -the husk off, 
and afterwards dried or parched in the 
sun. It is thus preserved for use, and 
employed for the same purposes as rice— 
chiefly boiled, to form a pillaw, the 
standard dish of the East. It is thus 
used as a substitute for rice in places 
where that favourite grain is not grown, or 
when imported, is too dear for common 
use. It forms a very good dish; which 
we have eaten with pleasure, after having 
had the appetite cloyed with the con- 
tinual recurrence of the rice-pillau. The 
meal of parched corn is also much used, 
particularly by travellers, who mix it 
with honey, butter, and spices, and so 
eat it; or else mix it with water only, 
and drink it as a draught—the refrige- 
rating and satisfying qualities of which 
they justly extol. 

15. ‘ Loose thy shoe from off thy foot.” 
—See the note on Exod. iii. 5. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Verse 1. “ Now Jericho,” &c.— The 
chapter would much better have begun at 
the end of verse 5. The present verse 
reads as a parenthesis, and the next verse 
continues the address from “the captain 
of the Lord’s host” to Joshua, which was 
commenced in the last verse of the pre- 
ceding chapter. 

4. Trumpets of rams’ horns” qap 
soryn heren ha-yobel, jobel-horn.)—That 
keren here means “horn,” or an instru- 
ment in the shape of a horn, there is no 
question; but it is doubted whether jobeZ 
means a ram. The word is used, in 
Exod. xix. 13, to denote the instrument 
with which the jubilee was proclaimed ; 
and it is agreed that the same instruments 
were employed on the present occasion. 
The Rabbins generally are quite certain 
that yobel denotes a ram, and that rams” 
horns were employed on both occasions. 
It is true that there is no other example 
in which jobel bears this meaning in the 
Hebrew of the Bible, nor do the Rabbins 
profess that there is. They say that the 
word is of Arabian origin, on the authority 
of Akiba, who said, that when he was in 
Arabia, he heard the people call a ram 
Jobel. The present Arabic language, how- 
ever, does not acknowledge this use of the 
word; and the matter is altogether very 
uncertain. We certainly believe that a 
horn of some animal was intended, and 
think that it was either the horn of an ox 
oraram. The horn of an ox is certainly 
a very ancient instrument of sound. A 
portion being cut off at the smaller ex- 
tremity presented an opening which ex- 
tended through its length, so that it could 
be adapted with great facility to the pur- 
poses of a trumpet. Rams’ horns were 
applied to this use later. Indeed, Bo- 
chart and others contend that there never 
were any trumpets of rams’ horns, the 
inside being solid, and not hollow, and 
therefore wholly unsuitable for the pur- 
pose. But this objection falls to the 
ground when it is observed that the inside 
of these horns is not hard, and may be 
extracted without great difficulty, except- 
ing, however, a portion of about four or 
five inches at the point. But a part of 
this being cut off, and a hole bored through 
the remainder, the solidity of this portion 
becomes rather an advantage than other- 
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durable mouth-piece, which supersedes 
the necessity of supplying that necessary 
part with some foreign substance. 

17. “ The city shall be accursed.” —That 
is, devoted by solemn baun, or cherem 
(see Levit. xxvii. 28), to destruction. : 
This is the most striking and complete 
instance of the cherem as operating against 
a city, and we see its effect fully deve- 
loped. When it was intended to proceed 
against a hostilecity with extreme severity, 
it was previously devoted to God: and, 
in such cases, not only were all the inha- 
bitants put to death, but also, according 
as the terms of the vow declared. no booty 
was made by any Israelite; the beasts 
were slain; what would not burn, as gold, 
silver, and other metals, was added to the 
treasure of the sanctuary; and everything 
else, with the whole city, burned, aud an 
imprecation pronounced upon any attempt 
that should ever be made to rebuild it. 
We see from Deut. xiii, J6—18, that if 
an Israelitish city introduced the worship 
of false gods, it was, in like manner, to be 
utterly destroyed, and to remain unbuilt 
for ever. (See Michaelis, ‘Commen- 
taries,’ Art. 145.) There were two trans- 
gressors against this cherem on Jericho. 
The first, Achan, whose transgression was 
two-fold; first, by taking articles that 
ought to bave been destroyed, and, se- 
condly, the robbery and sacrilege of taking 
other articles that belonged to the sanc- 
tuary. The other transgressor was Hiel, 
by whom Jericho was rebuilt. 

20. “ The wall fell down flat.”—There 
have been some reflections upon the al- 
leged unnecessary character of this mi- 
racle, on the supposition that such a vast 
army as that of Israel ought to have 
been able to take Jericho, without a mi- 
racle to throw down the walls before it; 
particularly when the generally miserable 
character of Oriental fortifications is con- 
sidered. But the reader has ouly to turn 

- to Num. xiii. 28, and Deut, 1. 28, to 
perceive that the Hebrews themselves con- 
sidered the walled towns of Palestine a 
great and insurmountable obstacle to the 
conquest of the country; whence Moses 
had expressly assured them that the 
“cities great, and fenced up to heaven,” 
of the Canaanites would avail nothing 
befure the power of their Almighty 
Leader, who went before them: “ Asa con- 
suming fire he shall destroy them, and he 
shall bring them down before thy face.” 
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(Deut. ix. 1—3.) In the note to the last 
cited chapter, we explained the general 
inefficiency of Oriental forces in the siege 
of walled or fortified places, however in- 
significant such fortifications might seem 
to European engineers. And if this is the 
case even now, when the use of gunpow- 
der and cannon is known, and some mili- 
tary engines are in use,—how much more 
so must it have been in those early times, 
when not even the present limited use of 
such assistance could be obtained in the 
most difficult of military operations, And 
this applies with peculiar force to the 
Israelites, who, from their long bondage 
in Egypt, and Jong wandering in the 
desert, where most of them were born, 
were all but wholly ignorant of military 
affairs, and were now, perhaps for the 
first time, to assault a fortified town—a 
town which, from its importance, was 
probably one of the most strougly fortified 
in all the country. We may therefore 
readily believe that they were of them- 
selves wholly unequal to the undertaking, 
and that the exhibition of the Divine 
power, which was promiscd to them, and 
which they received, was, in their cir- 
cumstances, absolutely necessary. More- 
over, as Dr. Hales remarks, “This stu- 
pendous miracle, at the beginning of the 
war, was well calculated to terrify the 
devoted nations, and to encourage the 
Israelites, by showing that the loftiest 
walls and strongest barriers afforded no 
protection against the Almighty God of 
Israel.” 

26. “ Cursed be the man,” &c.—Dr. 
Boothroyd’s clearer version of this is: 
“ Accursed be the man before Jehovah, 
who attempteth to rebuild this city Jeri- 
cho: with the loss of his firstborn son 
shall he lay its foundation, and with the 
loss of his youngest son shall he set up its 
gates.” This implies that the man should 
lose all his sons m the course of this for- 
bidden undertaking; the eldest when he 
began, the rest in the progress of the work, 
and the last at its completion. For the 
completion of this prediction, between five 
and six centuries afterwards, see 1 Kings 
xvi. 34, where, also, an account of Jericho 
will be given. It was probably intended, 
as Maimonides intimates, that the town 
should have remained a ruined heap, as 
an enduring memorial of the miracle 
which God had wrought. In the ancient 
history of other nations, we meet with 
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many instances of prohibitions to rebuild 
soity destroyed in war, with imprecations 
against those who should attempt it. 
Strabo - states, that it was believed that 
Troy had not been rebuilt on its former 
site from the dread ofa curse which Aga- 
memnon was supposed to have pronounced 
against him that should do so. This, he 
adds, was an ancient custom; and, as a 
further instance, mentions that Croesus, 
after he had destroyed Sidene, uttered a 
curse against him who should rebuild its 
walls. The Romans also, after the de- 
struction of Carthage by Scipio Africa- 
nus, pronounced a curse upon him who 
should presume to rebuild that city. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Verse 2. “ Ai, which is beside Beth-aven, 
on the east side of Bethel.” —This “ Ai” is 
the “Hai” of Gen. xii. 8, and xiii. 3; 
and is usually mentioned together with 
Bethel, which lay a few miles westward 
from it. Masius says that Ai was one 
league east from Bethel, and about three 
north from Jericho. Eusebius and Jerome 
say that in their time some small remains 
of the place were still extant; but this is 
not now the case, nor are there any means 
of determining the site, unless an approxi- 
mation may be obtained by a comparison 
of the probable distances with the indi- 
cations which the sacred text affords. 
From these, Mr. Buckingham thinks that 
he finds a probable site at a distance of 
about two hours’ journey nearly north 
from Jericho; and as in this part of his 
travels he reckons six hours’ journey as 
equivalent to twenty miles, the distance is 
not much at variance with that assigned 
by Masius. It seems that Ai was after- 
wards rebuilt and occupied by the He- 
brews, as we find people of Bethel and 4i 
included in the number of those who re- 
turned from the captivity in Babylon. 
See Ezra xi. 28; and Neh. vii. 32. 

“ Beth-aven.”—This name means “the 
house of emptiness,” usually as applied to 
idolatry; and as Hosea (iv. 5; v. 8; x. 
5) affixes this name, derisively, to Bethel 
(which means “house of God”), on ac- 
count of its having become a conspicuous 
seat of idolatrous worship, it has been 
commonly thought that Bethel and Beth- 
aven are always to be understood as the 
same place. But it is evident from this 
text that there was near Bethel a distinct 
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place called Bethaven; and that what the 
prophet intended, was, to apply to it, in 
the literal meaning, the name which ac- 
tually belonged to a place in the neigh- 
bourhood. We know nothing about Beth- 
aven but what the text tells us, that it was 
near Bethel, and, as we learn from chap. 
xviii. 12, that it lay, as Bethel did, on 
the north border of the tribe of Benjamin. 
5. “Wherefore the hearts of the people 
melted, and became as water.” -—Michaelis 
regards the dispiriting effect of so trifling a 
loss upon some hundred thousands of men, 
as a manifest proof that there was no right 
arrangement of military affairs among 
them; for when all is rightly ordered in 
an army, a panic will not arise from so 
small a cause. This is partly right. But 
we are to consider that the Hebrews had 
not been taught to place any reliance on 
numbers or military skill, but rather that, 
under all circumstances, they must be 
invincible with the Divine assistance 
which had been promised to them. Any 
defeat, therefore, would seem to show that 
the promised aid had been withheld; and 
they could not but be aware that the 
smallest defeat must have much effect in 
encouraging their enemies, who had hither- 
to beheld resistance hopeless. This, more: 
than the loss itself, gave just cause for the 
consternation with which the defeat of 
three thousand men, with the loss of thirty- 
six, inspired the host of Israel. But even 
in a military point of view, their con- 
sternation is not unaccountable, consider- 
ing that they were nomades, fresh from 
the desert. What the Bedouins of Arabia 
now feel in this matter, will illustrate the 
probable feeling of the Israelites on the 
occasion before us. Burckhardt says: 
“There is one circumstance that greatly 
favours the chance of a foreign general in 
his contest with the Bedouins. They are- 
but little accustomed to battles in whicl: 
much blood is shed. When ten or fifteen: 
men are killed in a skirmish, the circum- 
stance is remembered as an event of great - 
importance for many years by both par--- 
ties. If, therefore, in a battle with foreign 
troops, several hundreds are killed at the- 
first onset, and if any of their principak 
men should be among the slain, the Re- 
douins become so disheartened that they 
scarcely think of further resistance; while 
a much greater loss on the side of their 
enemies could not make a similar impres- 
sion on mercenary soldiers, a even the 
+ % B 
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Arabs would only feel this impression at 
the beginning of a severe contest; and 
they would soon, no doubt, accustom 
themselves to bear greater losses in sup- 
port of their independence, than they 
usually suffer in their petty warfare about 
wells and pasture grounds.” (‘Notes on 
the Bedouins,’ p. 167.) 

21. “A goodly Babylonish garment.”— 
Literally, “a mantle of Shinar,” of 
which Babylon was, in after-times, the 
famous and dominant capital. The robe 
was therefore manufactured somewhere 
in the plain of Shinar. We think it well 
to mention this, in order to preclude any 
inference, right or wrong, concerning the 
city of Babylon in particular, its early 
luxury, or its improved manufactures, 
That Babylon had been founded long 
before this time we know; but we have 
no evidence to show that it became of 
much importance, or was much distin- 
guished for its luxury or refinement until 
between eight and nine centuries after the 
time of Joshua,—that is, not until the 
fall of Nineveh, when Babylon became 
the capital of Mesopotamia and of a 
large dependent empire. We are there- 
fore only to understand that Achau’s heart 
was seduced by a splendid mantle manu- 
factured at some place in Shinar; but we 
cannot say that it was unquestionably 
“ Babylonish,” unless we refer the term 
rather to the district than to the city. 
However understood, it is interesting to 
find this indication, that this district had 
so early acquired that reputation for its 
manufactured robes, for which Babylon 
was in long subsequent times famous 
among the ancients: and it is certainly 
possible that the robe which tempted 
Achan, and also that which seemed such 
desirable spoil to the mother of Sisera 
(Judg. v. 30), was similar to that which 
we afterwards more distinctly know as a 
noted manufacture of Babylon. The 
mantles which were then held in such 
high esteem are agreed to have been of 
various colours, which seem to have been 
disposed in figures resembling those on 
Turkey carpets. But from what the 
Roman writers say about them, it is diffi- 
cult to gather distinctly whether these 
figures were painted, woven in the loom, 
or embroidered with the needle. (See 
further on Judg. v.30.) These robes, 
from their glossiness and tasteful combi- 
nation of colours, produced a very splen- 
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did and rich effect. They were very 
costly, and considered in the highest 
degree luxurious. Plutarch relates that 
Cato, that great enemy to luxury, on 
receiving, by inheritance, a Babylonish 
garment, commanded it to be immediately 
sold. Josephus says that the robe con- 
cealed by Achan was “a royal garment, 
interwoven with gold.” 

© Two hundred shekels of silver, and a 
wedge of gold of fifty shekels weight.-— 
The value of the silver, reckoned at 5s. 
per oz. would be nearly 28/.; and the 
ingot of gold would, at 42. per oz., be 
worth rather more than 90/, An estimate 
of this kind, must, however, be very un- 
certain, because we are unacquainted 
with the valne which precious metals bore 
in the time of Joshua, 

25. “ Burned them with fire, after they 
had stoned them with stones.” —W ith respect 
to the capital punishment of stoning, and 
the subsequent one of burning, see the 
notes on Lev. xx. As we shall hereafter 
meet with various capital punishments, 
introduced from foreign countries, it may 
be well again to direct attention to the 
fact that the only capital punishments 
directed by the law of Moses are stoning 
and “slaying with the sword.” The 
latter punishment may have included 
decapitation, which, as being in use among 
the Egyptians (Gen. xl. 17—19), must 
have been known to the Hebrews. But 
this use of the sword is certainly not 
mentioned in the laws of Moses; and it 
would seem to have been generally left 
to the discretion of the executioner to 
destroy the convict with the sword, in such 
a way as seemed to him most convenient 
or effective. The expression “to fall 
upon,” or more properly, “to rush upon,” 
such persons, seems to imply this liberty 
in theexecutioner. As very cruel punish- 
ments hereafter are mentioned, we are 
anxious to have it clearly understood that 
they are not sanctioned by the law of 
Moses, There is not, even now, any 
Oriental code so mild in the form of its 
capital and corporal punishments as that 
of Moses. Even stoning is less severe 
than it might at the first view appear; for 
the first stone that struck the condemned 
man on the head would, in most instances, 
render him insensible to all that after- 
wards passed. 

26. “ Rarsed over hima great heap of 


stones,”—See 2 Sam. xviii. 17. 
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“ Valley of Achor.”—The word means 
“trouble,” and has evident reference to 
the name of Achan ({D})). Indeed it is 


that the name here 


' generally : 
given to the valley (33) is the proper 
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name of the man; the final if which 
makes all the difference, having been 
written “j, by some careless transcriber. 
Accordingly, the name is givenas “ Achar” 
in 1 Chron. ii. 7; and it is invariably 
so given in the Syriac version, and by 
Josephus. We know nothing about the 
valley. It could not have been at any 
great distance from Jericho; and in ch. 
xv. 7, we learn that it was on the northern 
border of the tribe of Judah. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Verse 4. “ Lie in wait against the city.” 
—We are certainly not anxious to prove 
that Joshua was a great general, or that 
the Israelites, as a people, could boast 
much prowess or skill in military matters. 
Tideed: this affair at Ai seems throughout 
to show the contrary; and so much the 
more clearly, therefore, are we enabled to 

ceive that, with their own resources, 

ey were wholly inadequate to the great 
undertaking which lay before them; and 
consequently, that the Divine assistance 
which they, by manifest miracles, received, 
was in the highest degree necessary to put 
them in possession of the promised land. 
On this view we are disposed fully to 
concur in the following remark of 
Michaelis, although we dissented from his 
opinion that the loss of thirty-six men was 
no adequate cause for the consternation 
which followed the first attempt against 
Ai. He says, with regard to this second 
attempt, “ Joshua once more attacked the 
city of Ai (a small place, to reduce which 
he first thought 3000 men_ sufficient), 
with all his immense army, of which no 
fewer than 30,000 were thought necessary 
to form an ambuscade. The inhabitants 
of the city were too inexperienced in war 
to perceive the artifice; they pursued a 
body of some hundred thousands, that 
made a feint of fiying before them, and 
while they thus left the city unprotected, 
the ambuscade rushed in and took pos- 
session of it. This, atthesame time, plainly 
shows that the Canaanites were quite 
ignorant of the art of war. Even after 
the time of Joshua, until the days of 
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David, we find so many instances of 
panics, surprises, routs (for example, that 
of the Midianites, Judg. vii.), victories 
gained by inconsiderable numbers, and 
extraordinary feats of personal prowess, 
which seldom have much effect against 
good discipline and order, that we may 
very justly conclude the Hebrews and all 
their neighbours to have been, at least until 
David's time, very defective in real mili- 
tary knowledge.” It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that contrivances, which 
may now seem hacknied and unskilful, 
must at one time have been original and 
effective. That the people of Ai were de- 
ceived by a feint, which now appears so 
easily seen through, seems to show that 
such a stratagem had not previously been 
known; and, in that case, considering 
Joshua its author, we may rate his gene- 
ralship rather more highly than Michaelis 
seems to do, without however exalting 
him into so consummate a warrior that 
his own resources left him little need of 
that Divine aid which was promised and 
given to him. There may be some infi- 
delity at the bottom of the encomiums we 
so often hear on Joshua's abilities as a 
general. Joshua himself knew perfectly 
that without God he could do nothing; 
nor was he less aware that he was not 
himself that “ Captain of the Lord’s host ” 
to whom the glory of its successful war- 
fare was due. 

17. “ Or in Beth-el.”—The Septuagint 
has not these words; nor is there in this 
chapter any reference to Bethel or its 
inhabitants. The clause is therefore 
omitted by Houbigant, Boothroyd, and 
others, who regard it as evidently inter- 
polated. 

18, “ Joshua stretched out the spear that 
he had in his hand.” —There was a flag or 
streamer at the end of it, to render it the 
more conspicuous, according to the very 
probable explanation of Abarbanel and 
other Rabbins. Although Joshua is now 
told when to lift up his spear, it is clear 
that the action itself was a preconcerted 
signal, well understood by the troops. 
They would else have been at a loss to 
know what intention the action expressed. 

30. “ Then Joshua built an altar... . 
in mount Ebal.”—For “Mount Ebal,” 
the Samaritan : reads “ Mount Gerizim;” 
as explained, with the other circumstances 
of this transaction, in the notes to Deut. 
xxvii. : 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Verse 3. “ Gibeon.”—The name of this 
town imports that it was built upon a 
hill, It was, according to Josephus, 
forty (in another place he says fi/¢ty) fur- 
longs north from Jerusalem; and Euse- 
bius states that in his time it still went 
under its old name, and was four miles 
(south-west) from Bethel, The same 
writer and Jerome say it was the capital 
of the Hivites, and a royal city; but the 
Scripture only says that it was a very 
important town, greater than Ai, and 
like a royal (or metropolitan) city (ch. 
x.2). It is remarkable also that no king 
of Gibeon is ever mentioned; and, upon 
the whole, we may infer, that it was the 
head of a confederacy or commonwealth, 
of which the towns of Chephirah, Beeroth, 
and Kirjath-jearim were also members 
(v. 17), and their inhabitants included 
under the denomination of Gibeouites. 
In the division of the land all these towns 
were given to Benjamin, except Kirjath- 
jearim which fell to the lot of Judah : 
and Gibeon itself was one of the four 
cities of Benjamin that were assigned to 
the priests (ch. xxvili. 25; xxi. 17). 
From 2 Sam. ii. 13, it appears that there 
was a pond or pool (DAD birkath, the 
same in Arabic) at Gibeon, which from 
the passage would seem to have been 
rather large, and is undoubtedly the same 
as “ the great waters that are in Gibeon ” 
of Jer, xli, 12. There was also a “ great 
stone” or rock in Gibeon (2 Sam, xx. 8); 
and these circumstances taken together 
may hereafter serve to identify the site. 
Gibeon retained its importance under the 
Israelites. The tabernacle was there in 
the latter part of David's reign (1 Chron. 
xxi. 29, 30), and in the early part of 
Solomon's (1 Kings iii. 4); but we do 
not know where or on what occasion it 
was removed thither. The presence of 
the tabernacle rendered Gibeon the “great 
high place,” whither Solomon went at the 
beginning of his reign to offer a thousand 
burnt offerings upon the altar, and where 
the Lord appeared to him, and gave him 
the opportunity to prefer wisdom to riches 
cr length of days. It is mentioned by 
Jeremiah, so as to show that it wasa place 
of existing importance in his time; but 
the Scripture does not afterwards mention 
it, and our latest notices are those above 
cited from Eusebius and Jerome. 
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4, “ Old sacks,” &e.—Of course they 
profess to do what they would actually 
have done, had they really come from a 
distant place. Hence we learn that, at 
this time, little accommodation except 
that of lodging, if that, was expected 
upon a journey; and that every one 
carried provisions and drink with him, as 
at present. This rendered necessary 
their sacks, doubtless for containing theiy 
provisions and baggage. All travellers 
now carry sacks with them for such pur- 
poses. If they can afford it, these sacks 
are large, eontaining a strange assortment 
of articles—of dress, bedding, food, and 
even of pots and pans for cooking the 
necessary meals. These are usually 
carried on animals hired for the purpose, 
or on the animal which the servant, if 
any, rides. A poorer traveller reduces 
his baggage to narrower limits, so that he 
wants but small bags, which, being 
thrown over the back of his ass or mule, 
he rides upon himself. Those who have 
but one ass to carry themselves and 
baggage, frequently dismount and walk 
a considerable part of the way to relieve 
their beasts. This may account for the 
manner in which the clothes and shoes 
of the Gibconites were supposed to have 
been worn out by long travel, although 
they had asses on which to ride. The 
bags which travellers use are commonly 
of stout woollen cloth or carpeting, some- 
times strengthened with leather to keep 
out the wet. Bags of hair cloth are also 
sometimes used for this purpose, and 
almost always for carrying the corn and 
chopped straw for the cattle. 

“Wine bottles, old, and rent, and bound 
up.”—These were of course skin-bottles, 
like those for conveying water. (See 
Gen. xxi, 14.) Such bottles are liable to 
be torn or to burst, and when that happens 
they are mended by being “bound up,” 
that is, by gathering up the wounded part 
like a purse; this is a temporary expe- 
dient such as travellers resort to, who 
have not the skill or means of making 
a more complete repair. They may he 
otherwise mended by sewing in a new 
piece; and sometimes by the insertion 
of a round flat piece of wood into the 
orifice. 

5. “© The bread of their provision was 
dry and mouldy.”—The bread commonly 
used in the Kast is calculated to last only 
for the day on which it is baked; and in 
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a day or two more it becomes exceedingly 
hard and unfit for use. This common 
bread could not therefore be that usually 
employed for daily food, for then its dry 
condition would not serve as an indication 
of the length of the journey which had 
been taken. It must rather have been 
a sort of bread which will keep a con- 
siderable time, though it does ultimately 
become hard and mouldy. They have 
such bread in the East, the use of which 
is almost exclusively confined to travel- 
lers, It is a kind of biscuit, usually 
made in the shape of large rings, nearly 
an inch thick, and four or five inches in 
diameter. The bread is, when new, very 
firm, and rather crisp when broken; but, 
not being so well prepared as our biscuits, 
it becomes gradually harder, and at last 
mouldy from the moisture which the 
baking had left in it. In general it is 
seldom used till previously soaked in 
water. The bread of the Gibeonites may 
have been something of this sort. There 
is another kind of bread, which will keep 
as well, or better. This is the thin broad 
sheet of crisp wafer-bread, as thin as 
wrapping-paper, the preparation of which 
has been described in the note to Lev. 
ii. 4, But this is seldom used for a 
journey, being speedily reduced to pow- 
vee be the antina ie deavellinie The 
Gibeonites, in attending so strictly to 
every little circumstance which might 
induce belief in their story, were probably 
the more strongly influenced by their 
knowledge of the acuteness with which 
persons accustomed to a life in the desert 
can draw correct inferences from the most 
trifling external circumstances. This is 
remarkably the case with the Arabs at 
present, and was so in the most ancient 
times. In ‘ Antar’ there is an anecdote 
which will in some degree illustrate this, 
A tribe of Bedouins, having hostile inten- 
tions against another tribe, the exact 
station or distance of which was not 
known, sent a spy to gain intelligence. 
The spy had a good excuse for going to 
the other tribe, as his sister was the wife 
of its chief. On his arrival he professed 
that his object was to visit his sister; but 
his real intentions were easily detected, 
and he was sent away, after having been 
made to swear that he would give no 
intelligence to the tribe from which be 
came. As he was going, he begged his 
sister to give him some provisions to serve 
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him till he reached home; and she gave 
him some bread and milk. His tribe 
was only a few hours distant, and he soon 
arrived there. His friends came to meet 
him, and overwhelmed him with ques- 
tions. He gave no answer; but turning 
aside towards some erak trees, he alighted 
beneath them, and placed on the ground 
before him the bottle that contained the 
milk. On being further interrogated, 
Amroo (the spy) pointed to the trees with 
his hand and said, “ Truly, I have been 
provided with milk by a hated tribe: I 
wish thou wouldst taste thereof, that no 
harm may come to me from drinking it.” 
This at once opened the eyes of the others : 
“O my cousins,” said Khalid, “ the man 
has fallen among the tribe: afraid of him, 
they have bound him by oaths that he 
will not speak of them. “Had it not been 
so, he would not have escaped from them. 
The wisest plan is for you to taste his 
milk and try his food; if it be sweet, it is 
fresh milk, and Zoheir” (the chief of the 
adverse tribe) “is near us; if it be sour, 
and the victuals tainted, then the party is 
distant in the barren wastes.” Accord-. 
ingly some of the men approached and 
tasted the milk, when, finding it fresh 
camel's milk, they immediately con- 
cluded that the enemy was near. 

14. “dnd the men took of their vie- 
tuals,” &c.—Some understand this to 
mean that the elders took their victuals as 
sufficiently satisfactory evidence of the 
truth of the story told by the Gibeonites, 
and therefore thought it superfluous to 
“ask counsel of the Lord.” But others 
conceive that the elders ate with the 
Gibeonites in token of amity and aCe, 
according to a very ancient and stil pre- 
valent custom. Ejther way, the dilemma 
in which the elders found themselves 
involved, was a just consequence of their 
neglecting to “ask counsel of the Lord,” 
which it was particularly incumbent 
upon them to have done in the very first 
treaty of alliance into which they had oc- 
casion to enter. 

17. “ Beeroth,” supposed, with suf- 
ficient reason, to be the same as Beer, the 
place to which Jotham fled after he had 
delivered his famous parable from Mount 
Gerizim. The latter name, of which 
“ Beeroth” is merely the plural, means 
@ well, and is still preserved in that of a 
poor village, about nine miles to the north 
of Jerusalem on the road to Nablous, 
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or Sichem. Itis pleasantly situated upon 
a hill that looks towards the south, and 
on the top of which are two large arches 
of a ruined building. There is still a 
well of good water, to which the place 
owes its name; and near it are the walls 
ofa ruined khan. The ruined building 
on the top of the hill is called by 
Richardson a convent; but it is more 
wobably the ruin of the church built 
bere by the Empress Helena, to comme- 
morate the circumstance recorded in Luke 
ii, 41—44; for it is supposed that it was 
at this place that Jesus was first missed by 
his parents, when on their return home 
from keeping the passover at Jerusalem. 

“ Kirjathzearim.”—This place is said 
to have been about nine miles on the road 
from Jerusalem to Lydda or Diospolis, 
that is, north-west from Jerusalem. In 
later times the ark of the Lord remained 
twenty years at this place, from the time 
that it was sent back by the Philistines, 
until it was removed, with great solemnity, 
by David. (Compare 1 Sam. vii. with 
1 Chron. xiii.) 

23. “ Hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for the house of my God. —(See 
note on Deut. xxix. 11.) It is previously 
said, “ for the whole congregation.” But 
it does not mean that the Gibeonites were 
to furnish wood and water to the Israel- 
ites for their private use, but only that 
they were to relieve the congregation, by 
undertaking its duty of furnishing the 
wood and water required for the service 
of the sanctuary. Some of the Rabbins 
do indeed understand that while the 
Hebrews remained in camp, and before 
the land was divided, the Gibeonites per- 
formed this service for the whole body of 
the people; but even they admit that 
afterwards their services were limited to 
the sanctuary, This service must have 
been onerous at the great festivals; but 
not generally so; neither could it require 
the service of all the Gibeonites, who 
probably undertook the duty by turns, so 
that the great body had leisure to attend 
to their private concerns. They were as- 
suredly not reduced to a condition of ab- 
solute slavery: but seem to have been 
rather domestic tributaries than slaves, 
their tribute being the personal service 
mentioned. We may conclude that they 
enjoyed their private property; and that 

rsons in good circumstances did not 
themselves labour, but paid the poorer 
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members of their community for acting 
as their substitutes. Many think that the 
service was imposed in order to pacify the 
people, who were much dissatisfied with 
the conduct of their rulers, and in- 
duce them, by the relief which the pro- 
posal offered to themselves, to respect the 
oath of the elders and not put the Gibeon- 
ites to death. This is probable. The 
Gibeonites seem to have been faithful 
servants to the congregation, performing 
patiently the duties imposed upon them. 
Except what occurs in the next chapter, 
we hear nothing further about them till 
the time of David, which is the best proof 
that can be given of their orderly conduct 
in the mean time. See the note on 2 
Sam. xxi. 2. 


CHAPTER X. 


Verse 3. “ Hebron... Jarmuth... La- 
chish ... Eglon.”—All these towns were to 
the south of Jerusalem, in the territory 
which afterwards was given to the tribe 
of Judah. 

10. “ Beth-horon.”’— Beth-horon was 
built by the Ephraimites at a subsequent 
period (1 Chron. vii. 24); and the text 
therefore, “the way that goeth up to Beth- 
horon,” must mean the way of the moun- 
tain on which Beth-horon was afterwards 
built. The text just referred to mentions 
two Beth-horons, “ the nether and upper.” 
They were both in the tribe of Ephraim ; 
but we know nothing with certainty of 
their relative position. Some place Beth- 
horon the upper on the northern border of 
the tribe, and the other on the southern 
border; while others place both near each 
other on the southern border. That now 
mentioned must certainly, from the con- 
text, have been on the southern part of 
Ephraim, where it adjoins Benjamin, in 
whose territory the city of Gibeon stood. 
In this neighbourhood, on the road from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem, Dr. Clarke found a 
village called Bethoor, which had escaped. 
the notice of previous travellers. 

11. “ Hailstones."—As “stones” only 
are mentioned in the preceding clause, 
some commentators are of opinion that 
the miracle consisted of real stones, and 
that the term “ hailstones” here only refers 
to the manner in which the shower fell. 
This explanation seems to arise from an 
impression that the agency of hail-stones 
could not be adequate to produce the 
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effects described. But this is certainly a 
mistake. Numerous instances have been 

ed in chronicles and histories of 
Taian of enormous size and weight, 
falling, in different countries, so densely 
and with such impetus, as te do immense 
damage to property, and to the life of 
animals and men. And with such facts 
before us, we cannot hesitate to believe 
that a hail-storm, which, being mira- 
culously sent, was doubtless of far greater 
power than the operations of nature 
usually exhibit, was quite adequate to 
destroy the fugitives who might otherwise 
have escaped the swords of the Israelites. 
In showing the efficacy of a hail-storm 
for such a purpose, it becomes probable, 
independently of the sufficiently-expressed 
statement of the text, that a shower of 
hail and not of stones was employed; 
because we have frequent instances in 
which God did choose to effect the pur- 
poses of His will by natural agencies when 
such agencies existed. On this, therefore, 
as on some other occasions, the miracle 
is found not so much in the agency em- 
ployed as in the circumstances of the 
event. A storm of hail so terrible, so 
opportune, and so discriminate in its 
effects, could not but be recognized asa 
manifestation of that Divine aid which 
had been promised to the Hebrews, and 
which they so greatly needed. Instances 
of most destructive hail-storms are so 
numerous and well known, that we scarcely 
feel it necessary to cite particular ex- 
amples. But it may be proper to observe, 
that in Palestine and the neighbouring 
regions hail-storms are frequent, and the 
stones sometimes of a size which we 
should consider extraordinary. This is 
chiefly in the mountainous districts and 
along the coast, as in the plains and deserts 
hail scarcely ever falls. In the elevated 
Tegion of northern Persia, the hail-storms 
are frequently so violent as to destroy the 
cattle in the fields. The event in the 
text occurred towards the end of the 
period in which hail-storms usually fall 
in Palestine; their force will be under- 
stood by the following extract, which 
records one encountered by the British 
fleet while at anchor in 1801, in Marmo- 
rice bay, in Asiatic Turkey, and is aptly 
cited by Horne from Sir Robert Wilson’s 
‘Hi of the British Expedition to 
Egypt.’ ‘On the 8th of February com- 
menced the most violent thunder and 
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hail-storm ever remembered, and which 
continued two days and nights inter- 
mittingly. The hail, or rather the ice- 
stones, were as big as large walnuts. The 
camps were deluged with a torrent of 
them two feet deep, which, pouring down 
from the mountains, swept everything 
before it. The scene of confusion on 
shore, by the horses breaking loose, and 
the men being unable to face the storm, 
or remain still in the freezing deluge, 
surpasses description.” 

13. “And the sun stood still and the 
moon stayed,”—As the alternation of day 
and night is produced, not by the motion 
of the sun, but by the rotatory motion of 
the earth on its own axis, it is evident 
that what would popularly be described 
as the standing still of the sun, must 
really be the standing still of the earth, 
or the suspension of its diurnal revolution. 
It is scarcely necessary to vindicate the 
popular, but certainly inaccurate, ex- 
pression employed by Joshua. It is cus- 
tomary in Scripture for things to be ex- 
pressed not according to the strict rules 
of philosophy, but according to their 
appearances and the common notions 
with regard to them. This is done every- 
where. Even now, and in this country, 
where even the most slightly-informed 
persons know that the apparent motion of 
the sun is produced by real motion in the 
earth, the language of not only the mass 
of the people, but that of the most correct 
speakers and writers, is full of expressions 
which imply motion in the sun itself, and 
which could not be avoided without 
much circumlocution and painful re- 
straint of language. If any general at 
the present day could feel authorized, as 
Joshua did, to call upon the Creator of 
the universe to exert His almighty power 
in suspending the operation of those laws 
which His wisdom has imposed on nature 
—he would, most likely, express himself 
as Joshua did; he would say, “Sun, 
stand thou still!” and not, “Earth, cease 
to revolve on thy axis!” That God 
might receive the glory of his own great 
deed, it was necessary that the people 
should distinctly understand what was 
intended; and this would not be the 
case even now, were the philosophical 
rather than the popular form of expression 
to be eamplagele How much more was 
this the case in the time of Joshua, when 
the doctrine of the universe was wholly 
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unknown, and when therefore the correct 
description of the phenomenon would not 
only have been altogether unintelligible, 
but would, for the mere sake of accuracy 
of expression, have involved the necessity 
of subsequent explanations and discus- 
sions, quite apart from the objects which 


Joshua had in view, or for which the j 


Scripture itself was written. Indeed, it 
is not at all necessary to believe that 
Joshua himself was acquainted with the 
solar system: and it is by far more pro- 
bable that he was not. He wished for a 
poe of the day; his faith taught 

im that God was able and willing to 
accomplish that wish; and therefore he 
called upon the sun to stand still—thas 
being the only phenomenonthrough which, 
as all people then thought, the object 
could be attained. 

And did, then, the earth stand still at the 
voice of man?—The miracle which then 
took place was not at the will of Joshua, 
but by the power of God, who inspired 
him to utter that command: aud who 
can question that He who created the 
earth, and gave it motion, might, by the 
slightest exertion of His will, control, 
suspend, or alter the motion which He 
gave? The certain point is, that the day 
was miraculously prolouged “until the 
people had avenged themselves on their 
enemies.” Beyond this we know nothing, 
and are not required to know more. It 
is quite impossible to account for it on 
philosophical principles, as a phenomenon 
which unassisted nature was capable of 
producing, and all our considerations 
must result in resolving this astonishing 
event into an extraordinary manifestation 
of the Divine power; and, as such, it is 
the more appropriate and impressive, 
when we recollect that the Canaanites 
worshipped the sun and moon, which 
were now demonstrated not only to be un- 
able to protect their votaries, but to be the 
mere creatures of Jehovah, which he could 
render subservient to their destruction. 

. As to the form in which the miracle 
was exhibited, opinions have been very 
various. The most general opinion is 
that the earth ceased for the time to 
revolve upon its axis; which certainly 
would produce the effect required. But 
there are others who think that, as the 
miraculous character of the event may be 
maintained, and the necessary result ef- 
fected, without an interference with those 
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laws of motion which regulate the uni- 
verse, we ought to adopt other explana- 
tions. These are various; but they gene- 
rally agree in considering that the time 
when Joshua called upon the sun aud 
moon was towards evening; thinking that 
what is translated “hasted not to go down 
about a whole day,” should be rendered 
“hasted not to go down when the day 
was completed ;” and that the earth con- 
tinued its revolution as usual, but that 
God was pleased at that juncture to give 
the atmosphere such refractive power as 
maintained the sun's image above the 
horizon, long after its body had disap- 
peared. It is sufficient to indicate this 
view, without following out its details, or 
stating the various modifications under 
which it has been entertained by different 
writers. 

We must not omit to mention, that 
there are ancient observations, traditions, 
and fables, which seem to refer to this 
miracle; and which, by showing the 
extensive manner in which it operated, 
and the profound impression it made upon 
the minds of men, seems to favour the 
opinion that a real disturbance of the 
laws of motion took place. The Chinese 
ainals preserve a tradition that, in the 
time of the emperor Yao, whom their 
chronology places about the time of 
Joshua, the sun did not set for ten days. 
“ Days” is perhapsa mistake, or exaggera- 
tion, for “hours ;” and so understood, the 
statement would, as nearly as may be, 
coincide with the date and the fact. 
Herodotus also says that he learned from 
the Egyptian priests, that within the 
period of 341 generations the sun had 
four times deviated from his common 
course, setting twice where he usually 
rises, and rising twice where he usually 
sets. It is useless to expect minute ac- 
curacy in those old traditions; but to 
what else can they refer than to some 
derangement in the apparent course of the 
sun, that is, in the actual motion of the 
earth? The story of Phaéton, and some 
other classical fables, seem to have re- 
ference to the same event. In the poets, 
also, there are allusions of a similar cha-. 
racter, which would probably never have 
been imagined but from some general 
tradition that such a circumstance had at 
one time occurred. In Homer there are 
not less than three passages to this pur- 
port, In one, Agamemnon prays:— | 
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te Aight Father! glorious above all ! 
ud-girt, who dwell’st in heav’n, thy throne 
sublime | 
Let not thesun go down and night approach 
Till Priam’s roof fall flat into the flames,’’ &c. 


Again, Jupiter having promised the 
Trojans that they should prevail until the 
sun went down, Juno, who was favourable 
to their adversaries, made the sun go 
down before its time :-— 7 

““ Majestic Juno sent the sun, 


Unwearied minister of light, although 
Reluctant, down into the ocean stream.” 


And, finally, Minerva retarded the rising 

of the sun, in order to prolong that great 

night in which Ulysses slew the suitors, 

and discovered himself to Penelope :— 

“* Minerva check’d 

Night’s almost finished course, and held, mean- 
time, 

The golden dawn close pris’ner in the deep ; 

Forbidding her to lead hae coursers forth, 

Lampas and Phaéthon, that furnished light 

For all mankind.”—Cowrer. 


“ The book of Jasher.”—The Jews them- 
selves are much divided in their opinions 
about this book. Some think it the book 
of Genesis, others that of Deuteronomy ; 
some the book of Judges, others that of 
Job; and many understand the books of 
the law generally, in which they suppose 
the miracle was predicted. Jasher means 
“upright,” so that the text may read, 
“the book of the upright.” The Rev. 
T. H. Horne, following Josephus, is of 
opinion “ that it was composed of certain 
records (kept in a safe place at that time, 
and afterwards pennyed: into the Temple), 
which contained an account of what hap- 
pened to the Jews from year to year, and 
particularly of the sun’s standing still ; 
and also directions for the use of the bow 
(see 2 Sam. i. 18), that is, directions for 
instituting archery and fnaintaining mili- 
tary exercises. So that this was not the 
work of an inspired person, but of some 
common historiographer, who wrote the 
annals of his own time, and might there- 
fore deserve the name of Jasher, or the 
Upright; because what he wrote was 

. generally deemed a true and authentic 
account of all the events and occurrences 
which had then happened. 

2A. “ Put your feet upon the necks of 
these kings.” —This wasanciently acommon 
form of expressing triumph over a fallen 
adversary. So David expresses his vic- 
tories by saying, “Thou hast given me 
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the necks of mine enemies, that I might 
destroy them that hate me” (Ps. xviii. 
40). Thus it is said, that when the 
Persian king Sapor took captive the 
Roman emperor Valerian, he, for some 
time, used to put his feet on his neck 
when he mounted his horse; and, after a 
long captivity, caused him to be flayed. 
The custom is indeed recorded even on 
the rocks of the East. One very striking 
instance appears at Besitoon, in the an- 
cient Media, where the sculptured face 
of a rock represents a conquering monarch 
standing with one foot upon the body of 
a conquered king, whose hands are up- 
lifted in supplication. The conqueror, 
in this attitude, is in the act of addressing, 
in apparent rebuke and reproach, other 
captives, who stand before him connected 
together by a rope around their necks, 
and. with their hands bound behind them. 
This sculpture is the more remarkable 
if, as Sir R. K. Porter conjectures, the 
king is Salmeneser, king of Assyria; and 
that the ten captives are the representatives 
or chiefs of the ten tribes of Israel, whom 
that monarch conquered and carried into 
captivity. See the note on 2 Kings xvii. 
6.; where also an engraving of the sculp- 
ture in question is given, Another sculp- 
tured rock, in the same neighbourhood, 
represents a crowned figure with one foot 
upon the head and another between the 
shoulders of a prostrate king. Nor was 
this custom peculiar to the East: Quintus 
Curtius, relating the particulars of a 
single combat between Dioxippus, an 
Athenian, and Horratus, a Macedonian, 
says that, in the end, the former, closing 
with the latter, struck up his heels, and 
threw him with great violence on the 
ground; then, after taking his sword 
from him, he set his foot upon his neck, and. 
was about to dash out his brains, when 
the king (Alexander) interposed his au- 
thority to prevent him. Mr. Roberts says 
that trampling on the neck was, and is, 
in India, a common mode of expressing 
triumph. In the histories of the battles 
of the gods, or giants, particular mention 
is made of the closing scene, how the con- 
querors went and trampled on their 
enemies. The surest evidence of the 
ae of a custom is, however, ex- 

ibited by the part it bears in proverbial 
forms of speech. And Mr. Roberts says, 
“When people are disputing, should one 
be a little pressed, and the other begin to 
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(Treading the Conquered under Feet.} 


triumph, the former will say, ‘I will 
tread on thy neck, and after that beat 
thee.’ A low caste man, insulting one 
who is high, is sure to hear some one say 
to the offending individual, ‘Put your 
feet on his neck.’” 

29. “ Libnah.”"—Most of the proper 
names in this chapter recur in ch, xii. 
collectively ; and such of them as require 
observation will there be noticed. 

41. © Gaza.” —See Judg. xvi. 1. 

« Goshen.” —This district, with a town 
of the same name, are usually placed in 
the south of the tribe of Judah. It re- 
ceived the name probably from some re- 
semblance, in the character and products 
of the soil, to the Goshen of Egypt. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Verse 1. “ Hazor—Madon—Shimron— 
Achshaph.” — These little principalities 
were in the northern portion of Palestine. 
The reader will have observed the pro- 
gress of the war on this side Jordan. 
The Israelites first took Jericho, and then 
made a step towards the centre of the 
country by the conquest of Ai. This, 
with the loss of the Gibeonites from their 
confederacy, raised the kings of the south 


(ch. x. 1), whose defeat by the Hebrews 
was attended with the signal circum- 
stances which engaged our attention in 
the preceding chapter. Joshua then pro- 
ceeded to take the towns of the kings he 
had destroyed; extending his conquests 
over the country which afterwards be- 
longed to Judah, Benjamin, and Simeon, 
and which, at a still Jater period, formed 
the kingdom of Judah. Horam, king of 
Gezer, in central Palestine, attempted to 
relieve one of the assaulted towns, Lachish ; 
but his army was wholly destroyed in the 
attempt. These events now alarm the 
kings of the north, who form a grand con- 
federacy with those of the centre, in the 
hope of crushing the invaders; particu- 
larly as they are strong in horses and 
chariots which had not yet been tried 
against them. They could not, however, 
stand before the power which helped 
Israel; and after their defeat, Joshua 
took their towns in detail, until the greater 
portion of the Promised Land had been 
conquered. 

2. “ Chinneroth.”"—This town appears 
to have been situated on the lake called, 
in Num. xxxiv. 11, “the sea of Chin- 
nereth.” We know nothing about the 
town; and, as the lake appears far more 
conspicuously in the New Testament than 
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in the Old, we reserve a notice of it for 
Matth. iv. 18. 

5. “ The waters of Merom.”—This is 
the lake near the head of the Jordan, 
afterwards called Semochonitis, and now 
Bahr-el-Houle. According to Josephus, 
it was about seven miles long, and three 
and a half broad. This probably refers 
to its condition when swollen by the 
melted snows of Lebanon: at other times 
it is little other than an extensive marsh 
through which the Jordan flows, without 
appearing to mingle with its waters, but 
to preserve its current distinct. The lake 
is in the midst of a wide and solitary 
plain, and along the brink, and in the 
shallow parts, is covered with reeds and 
rushes, The waters are muddy and 
reputed unwholesome. The lake, how- 
ever, contains fish, and its fisheries are 
rented from the Mutsellim of Szaffad by 
some fishermen of that town. The shores 
of the lake are uninhabited, except in two 
or three villages on its eastern border. 
Although there are no hills near the lake, 
its level is considerably higher than that 
of the lake of Chinneroth (Tuabaria), 
whence, probably, it derived its name, 
“the waters of Merom,” that is, literally, 
“tthe higher waters.” Some commen- 
tators think that “the waters of Merom ” 
cannot here mean the lake Houle, but 
perhaps the river Kishon in the plain of 
Esdraelon; because the lake being some 
fifteen or twenty leagues within the 
territory of the confederates, it was more 
likely they would meet Joshua on their 
frontiers than allow him to enter so far 
into their country before giving him 
battle. There are some circumstances 
which seem to favour this conclusion. 
(See Pococke's ‘Travels;’ Burckhardt’s 
‘Syria and the Holy Land ;’ and Came’s 
£ Recollections of the East.’) 

6. ‘* Horses.”—It is remarkable that, 
in the sacred books, we have not till now 
met with the horse anywhere but in 
Egypt; and that now we find it in the 
north of Palestine, but not anywhere 
intermediately between that country and 
Egypt. The most striking point in this 
is the silence concerning horses as used by 
the people of Arabia, which naturalists 
have been di d to. consider as the 
native country of that animal. We can- 
not resist the conviction that there were 
no horses then in that region. The omis- 
sion to notice the animal during the long 
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period when the Israelites wandered in 
and on the confines of Arabia, might be 
supposed to be accidental, were it not 
that, when they came to actual conflict 
with Arabian tribes, as the Midianites, we 
find that such tribes have plenty of 
camels, asses, oxen, and sheep; but that 
the horse continues to be ummoticed ; 
which would have been all but impossible, 
had they brought horses into action, or 
had any of these animals been killed or 
taken by the Israelites, Ata later period 
(Judg. vi. 5) the same Arabian people 
made annual incursions into Palestine, 
and “their camels were past numbering,” 
and even their kings rode on camels (viii. 
21); but they had no horses, And, in 
the reign of Saul, when the tribes beyond 
Jordan waged war with four Arabian 
nations, for the possession of the eastern 
pasture grounds, the victorious Hebrews 
found 50,000 camels, 250,000 sheep, 2000 
asses, and 100,000 slaves ;—still not a 
word of horses (1 Chron. vy. 10, 20—22). 
And, not to multiply examples, we may 
safely say that in the whole Scripture 
history the horse is never mentioned in 
connection with Arabia. With all this, 
ancient history accords ; for it does not 
describe Arabia as distinguished in any 
way for its horses; and even Strabo, who 
lived nearly so late as the time of Christ, 
expressly describes Arabia as destitute 
of animals. Of Arabia Felix, he says 
that it had neither horses, mules, nor 
swine; and of Arabia Deserta, that it had 
no horses, camels supplying their place. 
It is true that the Arabians profess to 
deduce the genealogy of their best horses 
from the stud of Solomon ; but while this 
is manifestly a fable, resulting from the 
Arabian custom of ascribing everything 
pre-eminent to Solomon, it is nevertheless 
valuable as an admission that horses 
existed even in Palestine earlier than 
in Arabia. This explains sufficiently 
why Moses did not contemplate that the 
Hebrews would ever go to Arabia for 
horses, but that they would go to Egypt; 
and also, why Solomon, when forming a 
body of cavalry, obtained his horses from 
Egypt, not from Arabia. When the 
Arabians began to pay attention to the 
breeding of horses, we do not know, and 
the inquiry has no connection with our 
object; but it is certain that horses were 
numerous and highly valued in that 
country before the time of Mohammed. . 
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It will also be observed that the Israel- 
ites had no horses to encounter on the east 
of the Jordan, in the countries of Sihon 
and Og. Neither did they find any at 
Jericho. Every living creature in that 
city was devoted to God and put to death ; 
and we find asses, oxen, sheep, and goats 
enumerated—but no horses, Neither do 
the kings of the south of Palestine bring 
any cavalry against the Hebrews ; at least 
none are mentioned, as we may be sure 
they would have been, had any existed, 
on account of the importance attached to 
their presence. We now first find these 
animals brought forward by the kings of 
the north: and the question naturally 
occurs, how it is that we find them there 
rather than in the districts nearer to 
Egypt, from whence these animals were 
usually obtained? It may therefore he 
inferred that the Egyptians, whose policy 
often induced them to forego great advan- 
tages to promote the security of their 
country, did not, at this time, afford to 
their Asiatic neighbours any facilities in 
obtaining these warlike animals, which 
formed the principal strength of their own 
level country. And this renders it pro- 
bable that the princes of northern Pales- 
tine derived their horses from Armenia, 
which was in ancient times celebrated for 
its horses, and which certainly did at a 
later period send them to the north of 
Palestine to the great commercial fairs of 
Tyre. Thus Ezekiel (xxvii. 14) says, 
speaking of that city, “ They of the house 
of Togarmah (that is, Armenia) traded in 
thy fairs with horses, and horsemen, and 
mules.” What the Armenians afterwards 
did at Tyre, they very probably, at this 
early period, did at “ Great Zidon,”—For 
some remarks on the houghing (hamstring- 
ing ) of horses, see the note on 2 Sam. viii. 4. 

13. “ But as for the cities that stood still 
in their strength, Israel burned none of them.” 
— Instead of “ stood still in their strength,” 
“stood on the hills,” would be more 
correct and intelligible. The original, 


rendered “strength,” is pbn (tillam) 
and the word ¢e/ means a hill, not only 
in Hebrew but in the Chaldee’ and 
Arabic; whence it frequently occurs in 
composition with the names of places in 
Assyria, Mesopotamia, and Syria. The 
sense seems to be, that Joshua burned 
the cities in the plains, but preserved those 
that were situated on the hills. The 
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reason of this seems clearly enough to be, 
that, fearing to weaken his army by 
putting a garrison in all the towns he 
took, he preferred keeping those which 
were the most easily defended; destroying 
the others, to prevent the enemy from 
resuming the occupation of them. This 
explanation is the more probable from 
Judg. i. 19, where we see that the cavalry 
of the Canaanites aflorded them such 
advantages in the plain that the Hebrews 
could not maintain their possession of the 
plains, but were obliged to confine them- 
selves to the hills. The obvious course 
for them to take was, therefore, that which 
the above interpretation suggests. 

16, “Mountain of Israel.” — Some 
think this was Bethel, where the Lord 
twice appeared to Jacob, and promised 
him the land, and where he also changed 
the patriarch’s name from Jacob to Israel. 
Others, however, understand “mountain ” 
in the plural, in the same sense as in verse 
21, where “ mountains of Israel,” in oppo- 
sition to “mountains of Judah,” obviously 
denotes all the mountains of the country, 
except those in the tribe of Judah. 

18. “ Joshua made war a long time.” — 
This long time must have been between 
six and seven years, as determined by the 
age of Caleb, who tells us, in ch. xiv. 
7—10, that he was forty years of age 
when Moses sent him as one of the original 
spies from Kadesh-bamea, and that he 
was eighty-five years old at the division 
of the land. Consequently, forty-five 
years had been passed since he went to 
spy the land, and as thirty-eight of these 
years had expired before the Jordan was 
passed, there of course remain about seven 
years, which had been employed _in the 
conquest of the land west of the Jordan, 
As, however, some interval may have 
elapsed between the cessation of the war 
and the division of the country, it is pos- 
sible that, as Josephus says, the war lasted 
only five years. 

21. “ Anakims.”—See the note on Gen, 
xiii. 18. It will be recollected that these 
gigantic people were of a different race 
from the Canaanites, and were not in- 
cluded in the list of devoted nations. 
They were the same race who so terrified 
the original spies, and the report of whose 
stature had so much effect in discouraging 
the Israelites (Num. xiii.) It would 
doubtless have been imprudent to have 
allowed them to remain in the heart of 
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the country: they were therefore dealt 
with like the other inhabitants; and 
Caleb, one of the only two spies whom 
their appearance had not in the first in- 
stance intimidated, expelled them from 
their capital Kirjath-Arba, which had 
been given to him by Joshua, and the 
name of which he changed to Hebron. 
(See ch. xiv. 12, e¢ seg.; xv. 13, 14; 
Judges i. 10.) The Philistines on the 
coast gave refuge to those who escaped, 
and some of their descendants were re- 
maining in David’s time; for it is almost 
certain that Goliath, and the other Philis- 
tine giants mentioned in his history, were 
descended from these refugees. 

22. “ Gath,”—See 1 Sam. xxi, 10. 

& Ashdod.” —See 1 Sam. v. 1. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Verse 5. “ All Bashan... 
Gilead.” —See chap. xiii. 11. 

7. “ Unto the mount Halak, that goeth 
up to Seir.”—Wells and others think that 
Mount Halak, which may be rendered 
“the smooth mountain,” is merely a name 
applied to a part of Lebanon distinguished 
for its smoothness ; and that Seir is another 
name for Hermon, which, as we learn 
from Deut. iii. 9, was called Sirion by 
the Sidonians, and Shenir by the Amorites 
—names not very different from Seir. 
But as Mount Halak is here obviously 
employed in opposition to Lebanon, ina 
definition of boundary, we prefer the 
opinion of Calmet, who thinks that the 
denomination applies to the hills in the 
extreme south of the country, nearest to the 
Seir of Edom. It will be recollected that 
aridge of hills extends southward, with 
occasional interruption, through the centre 
of the country, forming, as it were, the 
backbone of the country west of the 
Jordan and Dead Sea. Parallel to this 
range is that which bounds the valley of 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea on the west ; 
and these two together render very hilly 
all the country, in this part, between the 
central ridge and the Jordan and Dead 
Sea. But the ridge of the centre is dis- 
continued in the south of Judah’s terri- 
tory; while that of the Jordan is pro- 
longed southward, forming the western 
mountains of Seir, and inclosing on the 
west the great Ghor, or ancient valley of 
the Jordan, which we have so often 
mentioned. Now, as we would under- 
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stand, Mount Halak is the last of the 
many ramifications which these two lines 
of mountain throw out towards each other ; 
and this shuts up on the south that pecu- 
liarly hilly portion of Canaan to which 
we have referred. This Halak branch is 
thrown out at the bottom (south) of the 
Dead Sea, and forms the ascent from the 
southern plains into the hill country of 
Judah. This explanation will be rendered 
perfectly clear by reference to a map: 
and it does not much matter whether we 
regard Halak as a proper name, or trans- 
late it, as Calmet does, into, “the 
mountains of separation.” 

As the name of Calmet occurs in this 
note, and will be frequently mentioned 
in the course of this work, we may take 
this opportunity of explaining, that when- 
ever the name is mentioned by itself, the 
opinion or statement to which reference is 
made is derived either from the Notes or 
Dissertations in his great work the ‘Com- 
mentaire Littéral,’ or from his original 
Dictionary, of which an English trans- 
lation was published in 1732, in three 
large folio volumes. These works are 
not much known, and the name of Calmet 
isin this country chiefly identified with 
Mr. Charles Taylor’s work, which con- 
sists of an abridgment of the Dictionary, 
to which is annexed a large body of dis- 
sertations and fragments by the editor. 
This work is very different from Calmet’s 
own; and as he is responsible but for a 
small portion of its multifarious contents, 
we have always, in the present work, been 
careful to refer to it by the name of 
‘Taylor’s Calmet.’ Indeed, as Calmet’s 
views are more completely exhibited in 
the original work, we have never referred 
to Taylor’s edition but for the sake of the 
editor’s own articles. 

9 “Jericho,” &c.—In the following 
list of the thirty-one ancient kingdoms of 
Canaan, there occur very few names of 
places that are connected with any event 
of consequence in the subsequent portions 
of the Sacred history, or concerning whose 
modern sites any information is extant. 
Jerusalem and Jericho, which will here- 
after engage our attention, and Hebron 
and Bethel, which have already been 
noticed, are the only towns of much 
interest to the reader of Scripture. Con- 
cerning most of the others, the maps of 
Palestine afford all the information which 
is of any importance, and which consists 
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merely in the determination of their sites 
and relative positions. This applies with 
equal truth to the numerous names which 
occur in the ensuing chapters, which give 
an account of the division of the territory 
among the tribes. We shall not therefore 
encumber the page with speculations about 
names of no subsequent interest; but, 
leaving it to the map to show their dis- 
tribution over the face of the country, we 
shall confine our attention to the few 
names that seem to require elucidation or 
remark. It may be here right to inform 


the reader that the great mass of the | 


names which appear in the maps of Pales- 
tine, are fixed according to the positions 
assigned by Eusebius and Jerome, who 
had an intimate knowledge of the country, 
at a time when a much larger number of 
the ancient names existed than at present. 

ll. “ Lachish.’—This place is several 
times mentioned in Scripture. It is one 
of the cities which were repaired and forti- 
fied, and made “ exceeding strong,” by 
Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi. 10); and it 
seems to have become of so much import- 
ance, that when Sennacherib invaded 
Jerusalem, he besieged it in person, de- 
taching his generals from thence agaiust 
Jerusalem (2 Kings xviii. 14,17); and 
at a subsequent period, the Babylonian 
invader does not seem to have proceeded 
against Jerusalem until he had taken 
Lachish (comp. Jer. xxxiv. 7 with 
xxxix. 1), In the time of Jerome, 
Lachish was a village, about twenty 
miles south-west of Jerusalem. 

12. “ Gezer.”—The king of Gezer was 
he who came to the relief of Lachish when 
besieged by Joshua, and was utterly 
defeated and slain (ch. x. 33). But it 
is not there said that his city was taken; 
it was probably too distant at the time. 
We learn from chap. xvi. 10, that the 
Ephraimites, in whose lot this town lay, 
did not expel the inhabitants, but put 
them under tribute. In the time of 
Solomon, however, the king of Egypt took 
and burnt the town, destroying — the 
Canaanites who dwelt in it; after which 
he gave the place to his daughter, the wife 
of Solomon, who rebuilt it, together with 
several other towns. (See 1 Kings xvi. 
17.) Gezer was in the southern border 
of the tribe of Ephraim, about fifteen 
miles N.W. by N. from Jerusalem. In 
the time of Jerome it was a small town, 
hearing the name of Gazara. 
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14. “ Hormah ... Arad.”—From this 
it seems that the kingdom of Arad was 
distinct from that of Hormah; whence we 
may conclude that Hormah was not a 
town of the king of Arad, but of an ally 
who had assisted him in his attack on the 
Israelites, as recorded in Num. xxi. (See 
the note there.) Although the king of 
Hormah was defeated by Joshua, the city 
of that name was not destroyed till after 
his death (see Judg. i. 17.) 

15. © Libnah.”—This town appears to 
have been a few miles to the north of 
Lachish. It was given to the priests 
(ch. xxi. 13), which perhaps accounts 
for its revolt from king Joram, when “he 
did evil in the sight of the Lord” (2 Kings 
viii, 22; 2 Chron. xxi. 10). The place 
must have been of considerable import- 
auce, as we find that the king of Assyria, 
after he had dispatched Rabshakeh from 
Lachish against Jerusalem, went himself 
to take Libnah. It existed as a village 
in the time of Eusebius and Jerome. 

“ Adullam."—This_ place is chiefly 
noted in Jater times from a cave in its 
neighbourhood, which furnished a retreat 
to David when he fled from Gath (1 Sam. 
xxii. 1), and where he collected a party 
of about four hundred men. It was one 
of the towns fortified by Rehoboam (2 
Chron. x. 7). Eusebius says it was a 
very large town even in his time. 

17. “ Tuppuah.”"—There seem to be 
two, if not three, places of this name. 
One in the tribe of Judah (ch. xv. 34); 
another in the mountains of the same 
tribe (v. 53), distinguished by the prefix 
Beth (Beth-tappuah); and a third, dis- 
tinguished by the prefix En or din (En- 
tappuah), on the boundary between the 
tribes Ephraim and Manasseh, but belong- 
ing to the former (ch. xvii. 7, 8.) Tap- 
puah means an apple, probably including 
also, like the analogous Arabic word, 
peaches, citrons, apricots, &c. These towns 
may therefore have been denominated 
from the abundance of the fruit of this 
kind which their districts produced. 

18. “ Aphek.”—There areseveral places 
of this name; and there might seem to 
be more than there really are. In 1 Sam. 
iv. there is an Aphek where the Philis- 
tines encamped while the Israelites were 
encamped at Ebenezer, and when, in the 
action which ensued, the ark of God was 
taken. There is also an Aphekah men- 
tioned in ch. xv. 53; probably the same 
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Aphek in the tribe of 


fled when- defeated 


bable that the 
rather as this 


the note on the text last referred to.) 


“ Lasharon.”—Biblical scholars, re- 


garding the prefixed 4 as the mark of the 
genitive, read simply “of Sharon,” ag 
The town 
is doubtless the same as the Saron near 
35. It 
stood in the beautiful and fertile plain 
extending from Casarea to Joppa, along 


in the margin of our version. 


Lydda, mentioned in Acts ix. 


the coast—which is mentioned with so 
much admiration by the sacred poets. 
(See Cant. ii. 1.) 

19, 20. “Madon... Hazor... Shimron- 
meron... Achshaph.”—These were the 
four northern kings who organized the 
grand confederacy against the Israelites 

ch. xi. 1). Hazor seems to have been 

@ presiding state in this part of the 
country; and although it was utterly 
defeated, the king killed, and the capital 

t down, it recovered its strength in 
time; and about 160 years jlater, was so 
powerful as to hold the Israelites them- 
selves in subjection, when they had sinned 
against God. (See Jud, iv.) The last 
of these four towns, Achshaph, is su 


p- 
to be the same as the Achzib of 


dg. i. 81. This place was situated 


upon the coast, about ten miles north of 


Acre (the Accho and Ptolemais of Scrip- 
ture), where, upon a hill near the sea, 
there is still a small village, bearing the 
name of Zib, and which is rendered con- 

icuous by a few trees which rear 
thenclves above its dwellings. This 
was in the lot of Asher, but that tribe did 
not gain possession of it. 

21. “ Taanach ... Megiddo.”—Both 
these towns are mentioned in Judg. v. 19, 
so as to show that they were not far from 
the river Kishon, or very distant from each 
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as this. We also find, in 1 Sam. xxix. 1, 
that there was an Aphek in the great plain 
of Esdraelon, where the Philistines en- 
camped, as did the Israelites at Jezreel, 

jously to the great battle in which 
Boul was killed. Then there was another 
Asher (ch. xiii. 4, 
and xix, 30); and one more, belonging 
to the kings’ of Syria, to which Benhadad 
by Ahab (1 Kings 
xx. 80). As this last city seems to have 
been in Lebanon, and Asher’s territory 
extended into those mountains, it is pro- 
two ‘last are identical, the 
tribe left unconquered a 
great part of its allotted territory. (See 
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other. Manasseh, to whom both towns 
belonged, could not drive out the inha- 
bitants; but they were ultimately enabled 
to exact tribute from them (xvii. 11—13). 
Yet Taanach is in xxi. 25, mentioned 
asa Levitical city. It existed as a large 
village in the time of Jerome, three miles 
from Legion in the plain of Esdraelon. 
Megiddo was rebuilt by Solomon (1 Kings 
ix. 15). Ahaziah, king of Judah, died 
here of the wounds he received from 
Jehu’s people (2 Kings ix.), and near this 
piece Joshua received the wounds of which 
he died, in a battle with the King of 
Egypt. (2 Chron. XXXv.) 

22. “ Kedesh.”—There are two places 
ofthis name; one in the tribe of Judah 
(xv. 23), and the other in that of Naph- 
tali (xix. 37). The latter is thought to 
be here meant, as it is mentioned with 
others that were situated in the northern 
parts of Canaan. It was situated in the 
Upper Galilee of after-times, four miles 
from the city of Sephet, the same distance 
from Capernaum, and twenty miles from 
Tyre. This was afterwards a Levitical 
city, and a city of refuge (xx. 7). 

23. “ Dor in the coast of Dor.” —This 
seems to have been a place of considerable 
importance in later times, and is placed 
by Jerome nine miles to the north of 
Cesarea. It was in the tribe of Manasseh, 
but, like Taanach and Megiddo, was not 
possessed by it, because “the Canaanites 
would dwell in that land” (Judg. i. 27; 
Josh. xvii. 11). When Solomon divided 
the country into twelve governments, one 
of them was “the region of Dor,” the 
governor of which was his own son-in-law 
(1 Kings iv. 11). It is mentioned in the 
books of the Maccabees and in Jose hus, 
under the name of Dora. Mr. Bucking? 
ham, who, in his ‘ Travels in Palestine,’ 


has fully traced its history, describes it as 


a small village with not more than forty 
or fifty dwellings, without a mosque, but 
having a khan for the accommodation of 
travellers. There is here a small port 
formed by a range of rocky islets at a 
short distance from the sandy beach. A 
ruined castle stands on the north of the 
town; but there is nothing to convey an 
idea of the former extent and importance 
of the place. It is now called Tortoura. 
“King of the nations of Gilgal.”— 
Certainly not the Gilgal where the 
Hebrews formed their first encampment. 
Waterland, Boothroyd, and others read 
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the word rendered “ nations” as a proper 
name, and for “ Gilgal” read “ Galilee” 
with the Septuagint, thus translating, 
“king of Goim in Galilee.” Compare 
with Isa. ix. 1; see also the note on 
Gen. xiv. 1. We allow the conjecture 
there stated to apply to this text; but its 
application to Tidal’s kingdom is more 
doubtful, as there neither Gilgal nor 
Galilee are expressed. 

24. “ Tirzah.”—It is nowhere said to 
what tribe this place belonged. Some 
place it in Manassch, and others in 
Ephraim. After the separation into two 
kingdoms, Tirzah soon became the capital 
of Israel, or at least a principal seat of 
the court, until Samaria was built by 
Omri and made the metropolitan city. 
(See 1 Kings xii. 25; xiv. 17; xv. 33 xvi. 
6, 8, 9, 15, 17, 23, 24.) The town seems to 
have been so pleasantly situated, that 
“beautiful as Tirzah,” became a pro- 
verbial and poetical expression of com- 

arison (Cant. vi. 4). 

“ AU the kings thirty and one.” —Sce 

the note on Judg. i. 7. 
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Verse 1. “ Joshua was old.”—He was 
110 years old at his death; and as the 
Jews say that the survey and division of 
the land occupied seven years, and as he 
does not appear to have lived long after 
that, he was at this time probably about 
a hundred years of age. 

2. “© The borders of the Philistines.” — 
The Philistines were descended from 
Mizraim, the second son of Ham (Gen. 
x. 14), by whom Egypt was settled. They 
seem to have left that country at a very 
early period, and to have settled on the 
coast of Canaan, expelling the Avites by 
whom it had previously been occupied 
(Deut. ii. 23; Amos ix. 7; Jer. xlvii. 4). 
They soon became so powerful as to give 
tothe whole country the name of “ Pales- 
tine,” by which it was known even in the 
time of Moses (Exod. xv. 14), and under 
which it is mentioned by Greek and 
Roman writers, The territory of the 
Philistines was very inconsiderable in 
extent, being merely a narrow strip ex- 
tending about sixty miles along the coast, 
from the “river of Egypt” nearly to the 
bay of Joppa. This country was very 
fertile; and we are probably to look for 
the source of their power in the commerce 
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which they appear to have carried on. It 
is certain that they were the most power- 
ful and lasting enemies that the Israelites 
had to encounter ; and the history of the 
wars between the two people fills a very 
large space in the historical books of 
Scripture. Their land fell to the lot of 
Judah; but that tribe never dispossessed 
them of their territory ; and wars between 
them and the Hebrews continued to be 
waged from the commencement of the 
Jewish commonwealth to its dissolution 
at the captivity. After the Jews were 
again settled in their own country, the 
wars between them and their old enemies 
were revived, Judas Maccabeus defeated. 
them and took Azotus (B.c. 159); and 
about sixty-five years after, Gaza was 
bumt by Alexander Janmeus. After this, 
the Philistines seem to have been incor- 
porated with the Jews who settled in their 
country. And hence the Philistines, who 
are before us from the commencement to 
the conclusion of the Old Testament 
history, are not once mentioned in the 
New Testament. We see that at the 
present time their little territory was 
divided into five principalities or com- 
monwealths, the chiefs of which are dis- 
tinguished by the peculiar title of D°ID 
seranim, which almost every version dif- 
ferently renders (our own by “lords” and 
“princes”). It is probable that Saran 
was the title which the Philistines them- 
selves gave to the chief officer of their 
little states, the government of which 
seems to have been aristocratic. 

“ Geshuri.’ —From the context, the 
Geshurites must be the same as those 
mentioned in 1 Sam, xxvii. 8, where it 
is said that while David lived among the 
Philistines, he went and invaded the 
Geshurites and other nations which “ were 
of old the inhabitants of the land, as thou 
goest to Shur, even unto the land of 
Egypt.” In verses 11, 13, another nation 
of Geshurites are mentioned as being 
situated at the other, the northern, ex- 
tremity of the land, on the other side 
Jordan, that is, to the north of Bashan, 
within mount Hermon. Some Biblical 
chorographers think that they find a third 
Geshur in the “Geshur in Syria” of 2 
Sam. xv. §, the king of which was the 
father-in-law of Absalom, who fled 
thither after he had caused his brother 
Ammon to be murdered, and remained 
there three years till Joab had made his 
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peace with the king. (See 2 Sam. iii. 3; 
xiii. 87, 38.) We do not, however, see 
any reason for establishing a. difference 
between the Geshurites of Hermon and 
those of Syria, since the denomination of 
“Syria” reaches in the Scripture to the 
very borders of Palestine. The Geshurites 
either of the south or north were never 
expelled; but, as we see from verse 13, 
the latter were so far subdued that they 
were obliged to admit the Israelites to 
plone in the occupation of their 
Tan 


3. “Sihor, which is before Egypt.” — 
This river is unquestionably the same as 
“ the river of Egypt,” whatever that river 
were, See the notes on Gen. xv. 18, and 
Num. xxxiv. 5. This text affords an 
additional proof that the “river of Egypt" 
and “Sihor” are not the Nile; for the 
territory of the Philistines, along the 
Mediterranean, certainly did not extend 
to the Nile; but it did extend to the 
vicinity of El Arish, near which we be- 
lieve the river ought to be placed. 

4. “ To the borders of the Amorites,”— 
We must conclude that this much dis- 
persed people had a colony in the north, 
as well as in the south and east, unless 


we prefer to suppose that by some acci: | 


dent the letter ")7 has been transposed, 
and that we ought to read Aramites, that 
is, Syrians. Syria certainly was the 
northern boundary ofPalestine, but we no- 
where else learn that Amorites were there. 
5. “ The land of the Giblites.”—This 
people bad their capital, called Gebal, 
on the sea-shore, under Lebanon, upwards 
of forty miles N.N.E. from Sidon, and 
therefore far beyond the limits of the 
territory which the Israelites ever perma- 
nently possessed, This, with other pas- 
sages, seems to sanction the conclusion 
that, in the definition of boundaries, 
ct was sometimes had to the limits 
which might have been obtained, if the 
people had had that faith in the Lord's 
mise which would have rendered them 
invincible, and the want of which kept 
them from the complete occupation of 
their promised country. On this view, 
the definition of boundaries may have 
had regard to the limits of the kingdom 
in the time of David and Solomon, when 
the power of the Hebrews attained its 
highest point. But in other explanations 
of boundary, there seems to be a reference 
to that extent of country which was 
VOL. Il. 
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actually and permanently possessed and 
occupied by the children of Abraham. 
The Giblites worked with the people of 
Solomon and the king of Tyre, in_pre- 
paring wood and stone for the temple (1 
Kings v. 18, marginal reading); and in 
Ezek. xxvii. 9, the people of Gebal are 
described as employed in fitting out the 
ships of Tyre, on which state the Giblites 
seem to have been dependent both in the 
time of Solomon and Ezekiel, The chief 
town is no doubt the Gabel of Pliny, and 
the Byblus of the Greeks. Indeed, the 
Septuagint has the latter name “ Gebal” 
in the last cited text. It is still called 
Gebal, and exists as a small town, sur- 
rounded by a wall, parts of which seemed 
to Burckhardt to have been built in the 
time of the Crusades. 

G6. “ Lebanon.” — The mountains of 
Lebanon form the root ofthe whole moun- 
tain system of Palestine. An extended 
view would perhaps trace them as rami- 
fications southward from the great range 
of Taurus; but we must content our- 
selves with the more limited view which 
illustrates their immediate connection 
with Palestine, Two parallel ranges of 
mountains descend from Syria, inclosing 
between them a large valley which was 
anciently called Ccele-Syria, These 
are the mountains of Lebanon of the 
Hebrews, who do uot, like the Greeks, 
distinguish the western ridge as Libanus 
Proper, and the eastward as Anti-Libanus; 
but we shall retain this distinction, as 
convenient in a geographical statement. 
Arriving in the north of Palestine, the 
parallel ranges both incline to the west, 
and Lebanon approaches the sea, termi- 
nating near the mouth of the river Leontes, 
about five miles to the north of Old Tyre, 
The history of Anti-Libanus is more 
complicated. Contracting the breadth 
of valley between itself and Libanus, it 
also advances to the sea, and terminates 
in the White Cape (4lbum Promontorium) 
about five miles south of Old Tyre. This 
part, where Anti-Libanus turns westward 
and crosses the breadth of Palestine to 
the sea, is, as the nearest and not the 
least elevated, to be understood as the 
most usual “Lebanon” of the Scripture, 
in the restricted sense. At the point 
where this chain turns off westward to 
continue its parallel course with Libanus, 
it throws out a ramification to continue 
the southern course it was before pursuing. 
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This might in fact be regarded as the pro- 
longation of the main chain, and that 
which attends Libanus towards the sea, 
merely as a branch. At any rate, this 
continuation southward is of more im- 
portance than the other branches of Liba- 
nus. At the point of divergence the 
highest mountains of the range occur; 
and, together with the first part of the 
prolongation southward, form the “ Her- 
mon” of Scripture. Thence, it may, 
with the usual interruption of plains and 
valleys, be traced along the east side of 
the Jordan, the Dead Sea, the Ghor, and 
the Gulf of Akaba, under the several 
denominations of the mountains of 
Gilead, Abarim, aud Seir, This much 
of the southward continuation of Anti- 
Libanus, on the east of Jordan. Let us 
return to the poiut of divergence at Mount 
Hermon. We have said that there Auti- 
Libanus inclines westward to the sea, to 
continue its parallel course with Libanus. 
This is true. But it will be observed 
that, after following this direction till it 
arrives at about the centre of the land's 
breadth between the Jordan and the sea, 
it merely sends a dash of mountain 
towards the west, to complete the duty of 
attending Libanus, and itself turns south- 
ward, and establishes a new parallelism 
with that other branch which we have 
traced southward on the east of Jordan. 
Itruns down through the centre of the 
country, forming the “mountains of 
Israel” and ‘the mountains of Judah.” 
In the south of that tribe, a cross range 
(see “ Halak,” note to ch. xi. 17) may be 
considered to carry it eastward nearer to 
the parallel range from which it then 
becomes only separated by the broad 
Ghor between the Dead Sea and the Gulf 
of Akaba, forming the western hills of 
that valley, of which we have so often 
spoken. From thence this western range 
takes the western side of the Gulf of 
Akaba, and after throwing out the cross 
range of El Tyh, may be considered to 
terminate in the graud mountains which 
are clustered towards the extremity of the 
peninsula of Sinai. We believe this will 
be found a correct skeleton view of the 
mountains of Lebanon: and from this it 
will appear that all the mountains which 
bound and traverse the inheritance of 
Israel, on both sides the Jordan, are, in 
one way or another, ramifications of these 
mountains, or, to speak more precisely, 
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of the Anti-Libanus. In the note on 
Mount Halak (chap. xii. 7), it was found 
convenient to consider the hills which 
bound the plain of Jordan on the west as 
forming a ridge distinct from that which 
traverses the heart of the country; but 
this ridge being merely a ramification of 
the central range, we have, in the present 
more general view, regarded the whole as 
one line of mountain. 

The mountains of Lebanon are most 
elevated in the north of Palestine, where 
they make a most conspicuous and strik- 
ing appearauce, whether as viewed from 
the western sea or the eastern plains. 
They appear as stretching far away to the 
north and south, forming the elevated 
central nucleus of all the mountains of 
this region, and raising their abrupt and. 
steep summits in grand snow-invested 
masses, high above the inferior ridges 
which seem to diverge thence, as from a 
centre, to the north, the south, and the 
east. The higher summits of Anti-Liba- 
nus are covered with perpetual snow ; not 
as Dr. Clarke describes it, in patches, as 
it may be seen during summer upon the 
tops of very elevated mountains, but in- 
vesting all the upper part with that per- 
fect white and smooth velvet-like appear- 
ance which snow only exhibits when it is 
very deep;—“a striking spectacle,” adds 
the traveller, “in such a climate, where 
the beholder, seeking protection from a 
burning sun, almost considers the firma- 
ment to be on fire.” The higher parts of 
Libanus not being above the point of 
perpetual congelation, are not thus 
covered with perpetual snow; but, as 
they border on that point, snow still 
remains during summer in the clefts and 
fissures which are exposed to the north. 
We do not know that any traveller has 
determined the height of the most elevated 
part of Libanus with any precision. Jahn, 
in his ‘Archeologia Biblica,’ says the 
height of Anti-Libanus is about 9000 
feet; but the principal summits must be 
much higher than this; for some of them, 
as we have seen, are above the line of 
perpetual congelation, which line cannot 
in this latitude be much below 11,000 
feet; consequently, the higher peaks must 


be above that elevation, but how much 
above we do not know. The geological 
structure of the mountains of Lebanon 
has not been examined with much atten- 
tion, Burckhardt says of Anti-Libanus, 
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“Its rock is primitive, calcareous, of a 
fine grain; upon the highest part I found 
a sandy slate” (‘Syria,’ p. 9). Of 
Libanus, he nearly repeats this descrip- 
tion,—“ The whole of the rock is calca- 
reous, and the surface towards the top is 
so splintered by the atmosphere as to have 
the appearance of layers of slates.” He 
adds, “I found a small petrified shell, 
and on breaking a stone which I picked 
up on the summit, I discovered another 
similar petrifaction within it.” This is 
rather important, as seeming to show that 
the structure of the mountains is not of 
primitive but of either mountain or tran- 
sition limestone. 

We do not here notice the cedars, and 
other objects and circumstances, which 
furnished so many fine images to the 
Hebrew poets. Our statements on these 
subjects are reserved to illustrate the 
several texts which refer to them. 

11. “ Gilead. ..and all Bashan.” —The 
beautiful kingdom of Og, on the east of 
Jordan, extended from the river Jabbok 
on the south to Mount Hermon on the 
north. It comprehended three districts, 
all famous in the Bible for their exuberant 
fertility and their general excellence. Of 
these Argob was in the north; Bashan, 
properly so called, in the middle; and 
Gilead in the south. Part of Gilead, 
however, which lay south of the Jabbok, 
was not included in the kingdom of 
Bashan. But Argob may seem to be 
only a district of Bashan; whence the 
whole of Og’s kingdom may be said to 
consist of all Bashan, and the greater part 
of Gilead. Or, indeed, it may be that 
Bashan was the general name for the 
whole, and Argob and Gilead only of 
particular districts—the former a small 
district in the north, and the latter a large 
one in the south, Parts of this country 
have been well described by Mr. Buck- 
ingham. He crossed the Jordan about 
ten miles above Jericho, and proceeded 
north-west to Jerash; consequently, till 
he came to Jabbok (Zerka), his journey 
lay through that part of Gilead which 
was south of that river, and which had 
belonged to the Amorites. After ascend- 
ing two ranges of barren hills, “ we found 
ourselves on plains of nearly as high a 
level as the summits of the hills them- 
selves, and certainly 800 feet at least 
above the level of the Jordan. The 
character of the country, too, was quite 
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different from anything I had seen in 
Palestine....We were now in a land of 
extraordinary richness, abounding with 
the most beautiful prospects, clothed with 
thick forests, vated with verdant slopes, 
and. possessing extensive plains of a fine 
red soil, now covered with thistles, as the 
best proof of its fertility, and yielding in 
nothing to the celebrated plains of Zabu- 
lon and Esdraelon, in Galilee and Sama- 
ria.” (‘Palestine,’ vol. ii. p. 104, 8vo. 
edit.) This continued to be the character 
of Gilead south of the Jabbok. After 
passing that river, the travellers entered 
that part of Gilead which formed the 
south portion of the kingdom of Bashan: 
“We ascended the steep on the south 
side of the Zerka (the Jabbok), and on 
reaching its summit, came again on a 
beautiful plain, of an elevated level.... 
We continued our way over this elevated 
tract, continuing to behold, with surprise 
and admiration, a beautiful country on 
all sides of us; its plains, covered with a 
very fertile soil, its hills clothed with 
forests, at every new turn presenting the 
most magnificent landscapes that could 
be imagined. Among the trees the oak 
was frequently seen, and we know that 
this territory produced them of old.” (Isa. 
ii, 13; Ezek. xxvii. 6; Zech. xi. 2.).0... 
“Some learned commentators, indeed, . 
believing that no oaks grew in this sup- 
posed desert region, have translated the 
word by adders, to prevent the appearance 
of inaccuracy in the inspired writers. The 
expression of the fat bulls of Bashan, which 
occurs more than once in the Scripture, 
seemed to us equally inconsistent, as. 
applied to a country generally thought 
to be a desert, in common with the whole: 
tract that is laid down in our modern. 
maps as such, between the Jordan andi 
the Euphrates; but we could now fully 
comprehend not only that the bulls of 
this luxuriant country might be prover- 
bially fat, but that its rs, too, 
might be a race renowned for strength 
and. comeliness of person.” (‘ Travels,’ 
vol. i. p. 1183—14.) Continuing the 
journey in a north-westerly direction— ~ 
“ The general face of this region improved 
as we advanced farther in it, and every 
new direction of our path opened upon 
us views which charmed us by their 
grandeur and their beauty. Lofty moun- 
tains gave an outline of most magnificent 
character ; flowing beds of aa hills 
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softened the romantic wildness of the 
picture; gentle slopes, clothed with wood, 
gave a rich variety of tints, hardly to be 
imitated by the pencil; deep valleys, 
filled with murmuring streams and ver- 
dant meadows, offered all the luxuriance 
of cultivation; and herds and flocks gave 
life and animation to scenes as grand, as 
beautiful, and as highly picturesque as 
the taste or genius of a Claude could 
either invent or desire.” (Vol. i. p. 
117—18.) 

The travellers returned from Jerash to 
the Jordan by a more northerly route. 
In the first. part of the journey, the beau- 
tiful wooded scenery of the south was 
still continued. Mr. Buckingham says: 
“Mr. Bankes, who had seen the whole of 
England, the greater part of Italy and 
France, and almost every province of 
Spain and Portugal, frequently remarked 
that. in all his travels, he had met with 
nothing equal to it, excepting only in 
some parts of the latter country, Entre 
Minho and Douro, to which he could 
alone compare it. It is certain that we 
were perpetually exclaiming, ‘ How rich!" 
© How picturesque! ‘How magnificent!" 
© How beautiful!’ and that we both con- 
ceived the scenery around to be quite 
worth all the hazard and privation of a 
journey to the eastward of Jordan.” 


It is true that, in prosecuting their route | 


to the Jordan, the travellers met with 
much austere and barren land; but that 
the general character of the northern part 
of Og'’s kingdom coincides in a_ great 


degree with this account of the southern | 


portion, we can gather even from the brief 
and inanimate indications of Burckhardt, 
who traversed the more northern parts of 
Bashan and Argob, and speaks frequently 
of desert fields covered with the richest 
pasturage, and than which artificial mea- 
dows could not be finer; and describes the 
soil, where cultivated, as affording the 
richest crops of wheat and barley. Upon 
the whole, the regions of Bashan and of 
Gilead, even now, after ages of neglect 
and desolation, bear witness to the accu- 
racy of the frequent allusions to their fer- 
tility and beauty, which occur in the 
Sacred books. For the knowledge of this 
we are entirely indebted to modem re- 
search, as the region beyond Jordan has 
only ceased to be an unknown land within 
the present century, 

12. “ Ashtaroth."—This, one of the 
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capitals of Bashan, derived its name from 
the Syrian Venus, whose worship was very 
prevalent in Syria and the neighbouring 
regions. It is sometimes called Ashtaroth- 
Camaim; the adjunct signifies “ the two- 
horned,” the goddess being sometimes re- 
presented, like the Egyptian Isis, horned, 
or with the horned moon. In time the 
* Ashtaroth” was dropped, and it was 
called simply Carnaim and Camion, as 
in the books of Maccabees (1 Mac. v. 26, 
43, 44; 2 Mac. xii. 21. 26), and, in 
Jerome's time, Camea. It was then a 
considerable town. The place is now 
called Mezareib, and is the seat of the 
first castle (built upwards of three centu- 
ries since) on the route of the great pilgrim 
caravan from Damascus to Mecca. The 
castle contains the store-houses of provi- 
sions for the caravan, upon the roofs of 
which are built sixteen or eighteen mud 
huts, for the peasants who cultivate the 
neighbouring grounds. There are no 
houses beyond the precincts of the castle. 
Near it, on the north and east, are a great 
number of springs, whose waters collect at 
a short distance into a large pond or lake, 
nearly halfan hour in circumference, in 
the midst of which is an island. The 
water is excellent, and clear as crystal, 
abounding in fish. Near this lake there 
are many ruins of ancient buildings. 

“ Edrei.”—This was the second chief 
city of Bashan; and here the decisive 
action was fought in which Og was slain. 
Eusebius and Jerome suppose it to be the 
same that was in their time called Adara, 
and was then a considerable city of what 
was then called Arabia, lying at the dis- 
tance of four-and-twenty miles from 
Botsra. It was also called 4draa, and 
is said to have been on a branch of the 
Hicromax. It may perhaps be found, as 
Burckhardt conjectures, in the village 
called Draa, about five miles N.N.E. from 
Ashtaroth. 

17. ‘“ Heshbon,” &c.—Most of the prin- 
cipal towns mentioned in this chapter 
have been already noticed under Num. 
xxi. and xxxii. Such of them as have not 
been considered will be noticed where 
they occur historically; for there are few 
but historical towns which seem to claim 
particular notice. The names of towns 
here given, as included in the portion of 
each tribe, are however of the highest im- 
portance as materials for a map, which it 
would have been difficult to construct 
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without them. We are at once enabled 
to determine, by reference to these lists, in 
what tribe most of the towns hereafter 
mentioned in Scripture were situated ; and 
then our research is limited to ascertain in 
what part of a tribe’s territory we are to 
seek that particular town which engages 
our attention. In chap. xii. we stated at 
once the necessary particulars concerning 
the ancient metropolitan cities of Pales- 
tine; but as it would be inconvenient to 
describe even the chief towns which occur 
in .the following lists, we shall merely 
point out the principal of those in each 
tribe, and mention under what texts an 
account of them is to be sought. 

The principal towns of Reuben were 
Ashdod-Pisgah, of which we only know 
that it was situated near Mount Pisgah ; 
Bethabara (see John i. 28); Beth-peor, or 
Baal-peor, where Balaam came to curse 
Israel, and in the valley over against 
which Moses delivered the summary 
of the law contained in Deuteronomy 
(Num. xxv. 3; Deut. iv. 46); Bezer, 
usually called ‘‘Bezer in the wilderness,” 
or “in the plain,” implying that it was in 
a desert part of the country, probably 
towards Arabia (it was a Levitical city, 
and one of the three cities of refuge on the 
east of Jordan); Heshbon (see Num. xxi. 
26); Jahaz, a frontier town of the land of 
Moab, where the battle was fought between 
Sihon and the Hebrews (Num. xxi. 23), 
and which Reuben gave to the Levites 
(ch. xxi. 36); Kedemoth, near the Arnon, 
and giving name to the wilderness whence 
Moses sent his messengers to Sihon king of 
the Amorites (Deut. ii. 26)—it became a 
Levitical city; Madeba (see Num. xxi. 
30); Mephaath, given to the Levites; Sib- 
mah (see Num. xxxii. 3). 

24. “ Gad.”—With regard to this and 
the other tribes, we must refer to the map 
for the demarcation of boundaries. The 
principal towns were, Beth-aran or Beth- 
aram, called in Num. xxxii. 27, together 
with Beth-nimrah, “fenced cities and folds 
for sheep.”—Herod changed the name of 
the former to Livias, and as to the latter, 
see the note on the text just referred to; 
Jazer (see Num. xxxii. 3); Mahanaim, 
where the angels met Jacob (see Gen. 
xxxii. 2); Penwel, or Peniel (see Gen. 
Xxxii. an Rabbah, or Rabbath-Ammon, 
the capital of the Ammonites, afterwards 
Philadelphia (see the notes on Jer. xlix. 


2, and Ezek. xxv. 5); Ramath-Mizpeh, | 
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or Ramoth-Gilead (see 2 Kings ix. 1; 
Succoth (see Gen. xxxiii. 17). 

29. “Half tribe of Manasseh.’"—Ash- 
taroth-Carnaim and Edret, noticed above, 
are the only two here mentioned out of the 
sixty cities which the half tribe on the 
east of Jordan possessed. The other 
cities, however, of principal importance, 
were Bethsaida, not mentioned in the Old 
Testament, but frequently in the New (see 
John xii. 21); Gadara, where Christ 
cast forth the unclean spirit of the man 
who dwelt in the tombs (see Luke viii. 26) ; 
Gerasa, or Gergesa, the inhabitants of 
which besought Jesus to leave their district, 
after he had permitted the unclean spirits 
to enter the herd of swine; Jabesh-Gilead 
connected with some important incidents 
in the history of Saul (see 1 Sam. xi. 2.) 
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Verse 12. “ Then I shall be able to drive 
them out.”—There is a difficulty here; 
because, in ch. xi. 21, it is expressly said. 
that Joshua had already driven the Ana-- 
kim out of Hebron. Some think that 
Caleb's claim of the district of Hebron 
was anterior to the conquest of the city by 
Joshua; others suppose that Joshua indeed 
took the city, but that the Anakim retained 
the adjacent hills, from which Caleb now 
proposed to expel them ; and this is thought 
to be the more probable, as it appears. 
that Caleb did not become the proprietor: 
of the city, which was given to the priests,. 
but that he did possess the district in 
which Hebron stood. Lastly, another and: 
perhaps the best interpretation, supposes 
that the Anakim had recovered Hebrow 
while Joshua had been engaged in the 
northern parts of the country, and that now 
Caleb contemplates again to take it from 
them. We know that some towns which 
Joshua took were retaken by the former in- 
habitants, and that others which he de- 
stroyed had been rebuilt; and the same 
certainly may have happened in the case 
of Hebron. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Verse 1. “ This then was the lot of the 
tribe of Judah.” —The lands on the east of 
Jordan were not distributed by lot, but 
were given by Moses to the tribes which 
had applied for them. We now enter 
upon the division by lot. There were two 
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divisions, the first of which provided for 
the tribes of Judah, Ephraim and half of 
Manasseh ; and it is a remarkable confirm- 
ation of the prophetic blessing pronounced 
by Jacob at his death, that the lot secured 
the earliest and amplest provision for the 
descendants of the two sons to whom he 
assigned the preference. How the lot was 
taken at the first division we do not know; 
but it was probably the same in principle, 
as in the mode followed with respect to 
the remaining seven tribes. (See ch. 
xviii.) We may therefore conclude 
that when this first conquered portion of 
the land had been surveyed, and found 
sufficient to furnish three cantons, all the 
tribes cast lots for them, and they fell to 
Judah, Ephraim, and the half tribe of 
Manasseh. The difference was, that at the 
first division the question was not only 


what lot should be had, but whether any ‘ 


should at present be obtained by a parti- 
cular tribe; at the second division, the 


former question only was to be determined, : 


there being then as many lots as there were 
tribes unprovided for. It will be observed 
that the southern border of Judah coin- 
cides with that of the land generally, this 
being the southernmost tribe. See the 
nete on Num. xxxiy. 

6. “ The stone of Bohan the son of Reu- 
ben.”—The stone was probably set up 
-either as a sepulchral monument, like “the 
pillar of Rachel's grave,” (Gen. xxxv. 20.) 


or else to commemorate some exploit of | 


Bohan, who was doubtless one of the Reu- 
benites that came over Jordan to assist in 
the conquest of the country. 

1. “ En-rogel,” literally the “foot foun- 
tain.” It was near Jerusalem, as we see 
by the history in 1 Kings i. 9. The 
Targum renders it the Fuller’s Fountain, 
under the idea that the fullers washed their 
clothes there, treading them with their feet. 
But others are of opinion that it was so 
called because travellers were accustomed 
to bathe their feet at this fountain. It is 
supposed to be the same as the Pool of 
Siloam. See the notes to 2 Chron. xxiii. 
30; and John ix. 7. 

8. “ The valley of the son of Hin- 
nom.” —This was a pleasant valley on the 
south-east of Jerusalem, notorious for the 
cruel rites of Moloch which were there 
celebrated. See 2 Kings xxiii. 10. The 
mountain before this valley is thought to 
be Mount Moriah, on which the temple 
was afterwards built. 
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16. “ To him will I give Achsuh my 
daughter to wife.” —The father having in 
the East the absolute disposal of his daugh- 
ter, such offers as this of Caleb have at all 
times been usual as encouragements to 
enterprise. Nor was the practice confined 
to the East; as we find examples of it in 
classical antiquity, and, more modernly, 
in the ages of chivalry. The father who 
makes such an offer is of course understood 
to dispense with the usual payments which 
a father expects from the bridegroom; and 
not only so, but sometimes grants a dowry 
with the bride. This Caleb seems to have 
done; but whether as part of his original 
proposal, or an additional favour to his 
nephew Othniel, does not appear. 

18. “She moved him to ask of her father 
a field.” —It seems that Othniel was con- 
ducting Achsah to his own home from her 
father’s house; when, this being perhaps 
the first time she had been able to speak to 
him, she advised him, or else desired him 
to allow her (for the clause is differently 
understood) to ask Caleb to bestow on 
them springs of water, without which} the 
dry lands he had already given would 
want much of their value. The request is 
an interesting indication of the supreme 
importance of water in Oriental regions. 

“ She lighted off her ass.” —According to 
some interpretations, she did this from 
finding Othniel reluctant to trouble Caleb 
on the subject; while others suppose she 
merely asked from him permission for her- 
self to act, and, having obtained it, pro- 
ceeded accordingly. The whole of this 
remarkable passage is attended with many 
verbal difficulties, though the general 
sense is sufficiently clear. The Septuagint 
says that Caleb’s daughter cried from off 
the ass; and the Vulgate merely renders 
that she sighed as she sat upon the ass. 

20. “ This is the inheritance of the tribe 
of . .. Judah.” —There are some remarks on 
the character of this inheritance in the 
note to Gen. xlix. 8. Its limits are well 
defined in the early part of this chapter; 
and it will be observed that its territory 
was much larger than that which belonged 
to any other tribe; the more so, when we 
consider that many other tribes, which 
seem among the largest, did. not acquire 
possession of so much of their assigned 
territory as Judah did. The lands of 
Judah were indeed so disproportionately 
extensive, that at the second division of the 
land, cantons for two other tribes were 
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taken from it. These cantons fell to the 
lot of Simeon and Dan. 

21. “ The uttermost cities of the tribe of 
~... Judah.”"—The “uttermost” means 
those in the southern portion of Judah, 
towards the open desert. The list of these 
extends to the end of v. 32. From thence 
to the end of v. 47, is a list of the towns 
“in the valley ;” that is, in the lowlands 
on the west, between the central moun- 
tains and the sea. Jerome says that this 
part was even in his time called the valley. 
‘Verse 48 begins the list of towns “in the 
mountains,” that is, in the hilly country 
which composes the eastern half of Judah, 
comprehending the central range, and the 
mountains from thence eastward to the 
Dead Sea; and verses 61 and 62 reckon up 
the towns “in the wilderness,” that is, on 
the east border of the country, towards the 
Dead Sea. This long list of towns includes 
Ynany which we have already noticed, and 
others which never belonged to Judah 
as a tribe, but continued to be retained by 
the Philistines. Omitting the latter, the 
following are the more remarkable towns 
which this list contains:—Ziph (v. 24, 
55); we see here two cities of this name, 
one in the south and the other in the hill 
country; the latter, grouped with Maon 
and Carmel, was about eight miles to the 
east of Hebron, and is memorable chiefly 
for the retreat which its wilderness afforded 
to David, when persecuted by Saul (1 
Sam. xxiii. 14). The Carmel just named 
must not be confounded with the great 
Mount Carmel near the Bay of Acre. 
Beersheba (see Gen. xxi. 14), Adullam, 
Debir, Hebron, Lachish, Libnah, Makke- 
dah,—ancient cities, all mentioned in chap. 
xii. Maon, about thirty miles south from 
Jerusalem, the abode of the churlish Nabal, 
and the district near which David removed 
from that of Ziph when pursued by Saul 
(1-Sam. xxiii. 25, xxv. 2). Beth-zur (v. 
58), which was one of the places fortified 
by Rehoboam : it is not much mentioned 
im the canonical books, but appears of 
great importance as a stronghold in the 
time of the Maccabees. The encroach- 
ments of the Idumaans upon the south 
country appear to have rendered it in that 
time a border fortress, which, heing very 
strong, the invaders of the country did not 
like to leave behind them in their march 
to Jerusalem. They then besieged it in 
the first instance, as it had been customary 
to besiege Lachish, when the Jewish terri- 
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tory extended more to the south. It was 
three times besieged by immense armies in 
the time of Judas Maccabeeus, who relieved 
it on two of those occasions; but on the 
third, the want of provisions obliged the 
garrison to capitulate with Antiochus 
Eupator, who entered Judea with 100,000 
foot and 20,000 horse, besides elephants 
and chariots; and, as usual, began the war 
with the siege of Bethzur. This place 
seems to have been about fifteen miles south 
of Jerusalem, on the road to Hebron. 
Engedi (v. 62) was somewhere not far from 
the Dead Sea, but no two authorities agree 
in fixing its position. Josephus says it 
was about thirty-five miles from Jerusa- 
lem. It was formerly called Hazazon- 
Tamar; a name allusive to the palm- 
trees, which abounded in this district; it 
was also famous for its vineyards. Jerome 
says, that in ,his time there was a large 
village, called Engaddi, near the Dead 
Sea. Historically, the place is chiefly 
noted for a cavewhich in its neighbourhood 
afforded a retreat to David and his men, 
and where he, for the second time, spared 
the life of the infatuated king who thirsted 
for his blood. (See 1 Sam. xxiv.) 

32. “All the cities are twenty and 
nine with their villages.” —Yet the text it- 
self enumerates thirty-six. This apparent 
contradiction has been variously obviated. 
Many Jewish and Christian commenta- 
tors think that nine towns, afterwards given 
to Simeon, are on that account omitted in 
the summing up, although included in the 
enumeration. Others suppose that the 
verse before usmeans to say that twenty-nine 
of the places included in the enumeration 
were cities, and the remainder only villages. 
Lastly, some think the text corrupted, and 
that we are here to read “thirty-six,” 
instead of “twenty-nine,” following the 
Syriac version, which has preserved a con- 
siderable number of true readings, where 
the Hebrew manuscripts were afterwards 
corrupted. 

63. “ The Jebusites dwell with the children 
of Judah at Jerusalem unto this day.” —We 
have already intimated that it is evident, 
by a comparison of this verse with 2 Sam. 
v. 6, 7, that even if Joshua himself were 
not directly the author of this book, it was 
certainly written in its present form before 
the time when David drove the Jebusites 
from the stronghold of Sion. There is an 
apparent difficulty in this verse, arising 
from our finding Jerusalem here placed in 
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the tribe of Judah, when, in ch. xviii. 28, 
it is assigned to Benjamin. The fact 
seems to be, that the boundary line between 
the two tribes was drawn through the val- 
ley which separated Mount Sion, on which 
stood the fortress of the Jebusites, from 
Mount Acra, on which the lower city 
stood, and from Mount Moriah, on which 
the Temple of Solomon was in after-times 
erected. This boundary line would give 
Mount Sion to the tribe of Judah, and 
Mounts Acra and Moriah to Benjamin. 
It would seem that originally all the hills 
on which the different parts of the city ul- 
timately stood were called Moriah (Gen. 
xxii. 2, 4), although ultimately the deno- 
mination came to be restricted to the 
mountain of the Temple. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Verse 3. “ Goeth down westward.-— 
That is, we suppose, goes down the western 
declivity of the central mountains towards 
the sea; for it is evident cnough that the 
four first verses describe the line, from the 
Jordan to the sea, which formed the 
southern boundary of the house of Joseph, 
as a whole. Then comes a particular 
description of the boundaries of each of 
the tribes; and, first, of Ephraim. 

5. “ The border of their inheritance on 
the east side was Ataroth-addar.”—The 
real obscurities of this very difficult 
chapter have been greatly increased by 
the indistinctness of translation which 
characterizes the chorographical chapters 
of our version, and which was a necessary 
consequence of the extremely limited 
acquaintance with the face of the country, 
which was pessessed when that version 
was made, On this we have remarked, 
in a note to Num. xxxiv. 2. The version 
of the present text would convey the 
idea that the eastern boundary is de- 
scribed; whereas, in fact, it seems clearly 
to be the western, The southern boun- 
dary line is extended beyond Ataroth- 
addar, and includes the unconquered 
country even to the sea, in the preceding 
general definition ; but now, iv describing 
the territory of Ephraim more restrictedly, 
with a view to what was actually pos- 
sessed, Ataroth-addar, which seems to 
have been the westernmost town actually 
possessed by the Ephraimites on their 
southern border, is taken as the point 
whence to draw northward the western 
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boundary line. Accordingly, Dr. Booth- 
reyd thus renders the clause which now 
engages our attention: “The boundary 
of their inheritance weit on the east side 
of Ataroth-addar to upper Beth-horon.”? 
This is the only explanation which can 
render intelligible the details of this very 
difficult chapter; but it must be confessed 
that the boundaries of Ephraim aud 
Manasseh have, from local changes, 
become more unintelligible to us than 
those of almost any other tribes. One 
thing seems certain, that from Ataroth- 
addar to Beth-horon the upper, and thence 
to Michmethah, describes the breadth of 
Ephraim’s lot, from north to south, in its 
eastern part; then the northern boundary 
is described (verses 6 and 7) from Mich- 
methah eastward to the Jordan. Verse 
8 seems a retrospect of the northern 
boundary backward from east to west, to 
describe the larger nominal boundary 
from Jordan to the Sea. The eastern 
boundary, being formed by the Jordan, is 
not here particularly described. 

There is no list of towns in this account 
of Ephraim’s lot. Those which are inci- 
dentally mentioned in the definition of 
boundaries are either of no historical con- 
sequence, or have been already noticed 
under chap. xii, Besides these, Ephraim 
contained the towns of Shechem and 
Shiloh, and ultimately Samaria, the 
capital of the kingdom of Israel, was 
founded within its limits. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Verse 1.  Machir the firstborn of 
Manasseh, the father of Gilead ... had 
Gilead and Bashan.” —This must doubtless 
be understood of the descendants of 
Machir, not of himself personally; for he 
was old enough to have a son before the 
death of his grandfather Joseph (Gen. I. 
23.), which took place 190 years before 
the first division of the lands in Canaan. 
For the same reason, it isnot likely that 
even Gilead was alive at this time, he 
being born at least. 190 years before the 
present date. 

“—he was a man of war.”—Expositors 
differ whether to understand this of Machir 
himself, or as describing the warlike cha- 
racter of his descendants. If it applies to 
Machir, it would seem that he must have 
acquired this distinction in Egypt: per- 
haps in the Egyptian army, before that 
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other king arose “that knew not Joseph ;” 
or else, in the sanguinary conflicts in 
which the Israelites were sometimes 
engaged, on their own account, during 
their sojourn in Goshen. See 1 Chron, 
vii. 21, and the note there. 

4, “ He gave them an inheritance among 
the brethren of their father.”"—See Num. 
xxvii. 7. This has been variously under- 
stood. The Talmud says that the 
daughters of Zelophehad had four out of 
ten shares—in the right of their grand- 
father Hepher, their father Zelophehad, 
and their father’s brother, who is alleged 
to have died in the wilderness without 
children, The truth rather seems to be, 
that there was a portion for each of the 
six leading families; but Zelophehad 
having no sons, his portion was divided 
among his five daughters. 

; 11. “ Beth-shean.”—See 1 Sam. xxxi. 

0. : 
“ En-dor.”—Famous for the visit which 
Saul, when encamped in the neighbour- 
hood, paid to the place in order to consult 
the woman that hed a familiar spirit. 
See the note on 1 Sam. xxviii. 7. 

“Dor... Taanach ... Megiddo.”— 
See chap. xii. Tirzah, also mentioned 
in that chapter, was in this tribe. 

12. “ The children of Manasseh could 
not drive out the inhabitants of those cities.” 
We snipone this means that they felt that 
they could not do so on their own resources, 
and they allowed this consciousness to 
discourage them from making the attempt; 
forgetful that God had promised to exert 
his ornnipotence, to put them in possession 
of the land he had promised to their 
fathers. If they could not drive out the 
inhabitants, it must be because God did 
not assist them; and if he did not assist 
them, it was because they tacitly declined 
his assistance. The great “captain of 
the Lord’s host” was not bound to lead 
and fight for those who did not seek his 
counsel, and who chose to act indepen- 
dently of his supreme authority and 
direction. The fact seems to be, that 
except when Joshua, who knew his duty, 
led them in person, they did not seek the 
Divine aid, and were therefore left to 
their own resources, unless when extraor- 
dinary occasions led them to implore that 
help which they habitually neglected. 
This accounts for the fact, that many of 
the tribes left so much territory uncon- 
quered, See further on Judges ii, 21. 
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14. “Why hast thou given me but one 
lot and one portion to inherit ?’—The 
conduct of Joshua in the ensuing trans- 
action will be the better understood, when 
it is recollected that he was himself an 
Ephraimite; and that, therefore, the tribes 
of Joseph seem to have flattered them- 
selves that, in virtue of their relationship, 
they might hope for some special mark 
of his favour. They were much mistaken 
in his character: and got nothing from 
him but good advice. It seems, that 
being a great people, they found that the 
hills in their Jot were insufficient. The 
plain they could not possess on account of 
the iron chariots of the enemy; and the 
hills to which they were confined were 
much occupied with woods, which seem 
to have afforded retreats to the old inha- 
bitants. Joshua's answer is plaiu and 
forcible. He retorts their argument. He 
had no wish that they should be confined 
within their present limits. But if they 
were so great a people as they said, what 
hindered them, relying upon the Lord’s 
assistance, from clearing the wood country, 
and from expelling the Canaanites from. 
the plains, even though they had iron. 
chariots and though they were strong ? 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Verse 1. “ Shiloh."—The camp, with 
the tabernacle, had remained a long time- 
at Gilgal; and now Joshua, doubtless 
according to the Divine intimation, de- 
termines to remove both toa more central 
situation at Shiloh. This place was in 
the tribe of Ephraim, about twenty-five. 
miles north of Jerusalem. The ark re- 
mained here about 300 years, that is, tilk 
it was taken by the Philistines (1 Sam. 
iv. 3). From some expressions in Jere- 
miah (vii. 14, and xxvi. 6, 9), it would 
appear that the town had at some period 
been desolated, as a punishment for its 
iniquity and disobedience. Jerome says 
that in his time there were scarcely any 
ruins of Shiloh to be seen: a demolished 
altar only continued to be shown. 

3. “How long are ye slack to go to pos- 
sess the land,” —From this reproof of the 
dilatoriness of the seven tribes, compared. 
with the duration assigned to “a long 
time,” in xi, 18, Dr. Hales thinks we are 
to date this second division six years after 
that to which the preceding chapters refer. 
This agrees with the seed accounts, 
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which usually assign six or seven years 
for the conquest of the land, and an equal 
period till it was finally divided, making 
twelve or fourteen years altogether. 

9. “Described it by cities into seven 
parts in a book.” —The attentive reader of 
the previous portion of Scripture will feel 
no surprise to meet thus early with a re- 
gular survey of the land, the particulars 
being written down, and probably de- 
scribed in maps, and the whole territory 
being fairly divided into seven provinces. 
An undertaking of so much difficulty 
and importance, and of a character so 
perfectly scientific, affords an interesting 
point of attention. It renders it certain 
that there existed, even at this time, some 
degree of mathematical science. This 
may have been acquired in Egypt; the 
people of which country prided themselves 
upon being the authors of geometrical 
science, which they say originated in the 
peculiar circumstances of their territory. 
(See the note on Num. xix. 14.) Beside 
the frequent remeasurement of private 
boundaries, which the annual inundations 
of the Nile rendered necessary, the country 
at large was divided into nomes or pro- 
vinces, and these into lesser districts. 
Even the book of Genesis bears witness to 
this division of Egypt into provinces. 
When Joseph became Pharaoh’s prime- 
minister he is represented as visiting the 
different provinces of the empire, in order 
to acquaint himself with their condition, 
and to take the measures necessary against 
the seven years of threatened famine. The 
Hebrews had therefore only to apply to 
their new country the rules of surveying 
and principles of division with which 
they had become acquainted in Egypt. 
No doubt the surveyors made maps of the 
described country. The idea of a map 
is exceedingly simple. Maps were in use 
among not only the Mexicans, but the 
North American Indians: and, in his late 
expedition, Captain Ross found that the 
Esquimaux readily seized the idea of the 
object and uses of mapped plans; and for 
his information they readily traced on 
paper rude maps, exhibiting the out- 
lines of the coasts with which they were 
acquainted. We have said that the 
reader ought to be quite prepared for 
that knowledge of the processes of geo- 
graphical description which this chapter 
exhibits. At the very beginning of the 
Bible (Gen. ii.) we have a most complete 
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and excellent example of geographical 
description, in the account which is given 
of the terrestrial paradise. Goguet thus 
refers to it: “When we examine with 
attention the manner in which Moses 
speaks of the abode of the first man, we 
cannot fail to recognise all the traits which 
characterise au exact geographical de- 
scription. He says that the garden was 
situated in the land of Eden, towards the 
east; that out of Eden there went forth a 
river which divided itself into four 
branches. He describes the course of 
each of these streams, and names the 
countries which they watered: and not 
only this, but he enumerates the more 
conspicuous and characterizing produc- 
tions which each of these countries offered 
to notice. He even specifies them ina par- 
ticular manner: he not only tells us that 
the land of Havilah produces gold, but 
adds that the gold of that land is good; 
‘there also,’ continues he, ‘are found the 
bdellium and the onyx-stone.’ Such de- 
tails render it sufficiently evident that 
long before the time of Moses, the science 
of geography must have made some con- 
siderable progress." ‘Origine des Lois,’ 
tome i. p. 292. This writer derives the 
same conclusion from the geographical 
notices which are found in the accounts 
given by Moses of the journeys of the 
patriarchs. He observes, that the details 
concerning the names and _ situations 
of the towns to which the patriarchs came, 
and the countries which they traversed, 
are given with much precision; and that 
such exactness in the topography of so 
many different countries necessarily in- 
timates that care had been taken in the 
most early times to make observations 
upon distances, bearings, and the situation 
and character of the different countries 
which were then known. (See also Jahn’s 
‘ Archeologia Biblica,’ sect. 104.) 

21. “ The cities of the tribe of.... 
Benjamin.’—The principal towns in 
the following list are Jerusalem (see 2 
Sam. v. 6), and Jericho (see 1 Kings xvi. 
34)—already referred to future texts ; 47, 
Beeroth, Bethel, Gibeon, and Gilgal— 
already noticed; Ramah (see 1 Kings xv. 
17), Mizpeh: there were several places of 
this name in Palestine. This is one of the 
four principal; and another has been 
already noticed under Gen. xxxi, 49. 
The present Mizpeh is said by Josephus 
(‘ Antig.’ viii. 10. 3), to have been near 
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Ramah, along with which it is indeed 
several times mentioned in Scripture: 
and Ramah was about six miles to the 
north of Jerusalem. It appears to have 
been much used as a place where the 
public assemblies were held till the time 
of the kings (Judg. xxi. 1: 1 Sam. vii.) ; 
in allusion to which the book of Macca- 
bees (1 Macc. iii, 46), which calls it 
Maspha, describes it as * the place where 
they prayed aforetime in Israel.” It is 
one of the three places (all in Benjamin) 
which Samuel was accustomed, as judge 
in Israel, to visit every year (1 Sam. vii. 
16), and where he convened. the tribes to 
draw lots for the kingly dignity which 
devolved on Saul (1 Sam. x. 1). After 
the separation into twakingdoms, Mizpeh, 
becoming a frontier town, was strength- 
ened and fortified, if not rebuilt, by king 
Asa, as a defence against the northern 
kingdom (1 Kings xv. 22; 2 Chron. xvi. 
6). It seems, in after-times, to have be- 
come the seat of the governor whom the 
king of Babylon appointed to rule the 
remnant left in the land he had desolated 
(2 Kings xxv. 23, 25; Jer. xl. 6; Nehem. 
iii. 7). Zelah (v. 28); the bones of Saul 
and Jonathan were buried here in the 
family sepulchre (2 Sam. xxi. 14). 
Gibeath, or Gibeah, is frequently called 
Gibeath of Saul, because that monarch 
was born there, and made it the seat of 
his government. Josephus says that it 
was between twenty and thirty furlongs 
north of Jerusalem, and seated upon a 
hill, as itsname imports. Its proximity to 
Jerusalem is indicated in the story of the 
Levite (Judg. xix.), whose infamous 
treatment by the people of this town re- 
sulted in the all but total extermination 
of the tribe of Benjamin. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Verse 1. “The tribe . . of Simeon... 
their inheritance was within the inheritance 
of the children of Judah.”—Jacob at his 
death had predicted that Simeon and Levi 
should be dispersed in Israel, for their 
cruelty to the Shechemites; and we seem 
to see this fulfilled in the distribution of 
the land. Both the brothers had their 
allowance from out that which belonged 
to the other tribes. Levi had cities out of 
every tribe, and Simeon had his inherit- 
ance out of the single tribe of Judah. 
The original surveyors would seem to have 
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made the portion of Judah so dispropor- 
tionately large, that this tribe probably 
felt it inconvenient to have so much ter- 
ritory to defend, and readily agreed to 
allow a portion for another tribe to be de- 
ducted : or rather, perhaps, we should say, 
for two other tribes; for although Dan’s 
lot is not expressly said, like that of 
Simeon, to have been subtracted from 
that of Judah, it is evident that at least 
the greater part of it was, as most of the 
towns mentioned as being in Dan’s lot 
(verse 48) have previously been mentioned 
as originally belonging to Judah. The 
boundaries of Simeon’s lot are not speci- 
fied, being included within those of Judah ; 
we do not therefore exactly know the 
extent and limits of this portion. The 
maps vary considerably in this respect, as 
every new map-maker can here make a 
display of originality with safety. They 
generally agree in placing the lot of 
Simeon between that of Judah, as re- 
stricted, on the east, and the Philistines on 
the west, based on a part of the southern 
boundary line of Judah. We observe, 
from a comparison of different maps, that 
of late years there has been a disposition to 
put the lot of Simeon more entirely to the 
west of Judah, and to contract the extent 
of the southern frontier which some of the 
older maps assign. We think this is 
decidedly wrong: for we know no autho- 
rity for placing it exclusively or princi- 
pally on the west, whereas we have the 
best authority for spreading it as far as 
possible along the southern frontier. All 
the towns mentioned here as given to 
Simeon, are in chap. xv. enumerated 
among the cities of Judah, and are, with- 
out exception, placed in that part of the 
list which refers to “the uttermost cities 
of the tribe of the children of Judah, 
towards the coast of Edom southward.” 
With this Josephus concurs, saying that 
Simeon took by lot that part of Idumea 
which lay nearest to Egypt and Arabia. 
Yet, notwithstanding this, we have seen 
maps which exclude Simeon altogether 
from any share of the southern border, 
pinning it up between Dan on the north, 
Judah on the east and south, and the 
Philistines on the west. 

10. “ Zebulun.”"—The boundaries of 
this tribe, as here stated, have become by 
time so unintelligible, that it is impossible 
to lay them down with certainty. It is 
perhaps enough to know that it lay to the 
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north, and, as some think, partly also to 
the west, of Issachar : and that it extended 
frem the shores of the lake of Chinneroth 
towards the Mediterranean. The great 
anxiety has been how to provide Zebulun 
with a sea-coast, according to the supposed 
meaning of the prophetic blessing delivered 
by Moses before his death (Deut. xxxiii. 
19; and see the note there); but the best 
endeavours for this purpose have only 
succeeded in making the tribe push out a 
piece of its west end to the sea, somewhere 
about the river Kishon. We are inclined 
to think that if the explanation given in 
the note just referred to, with respect to 
“the abundance of the sea,’ promised to 
Zebulun, be not correct, the expression 
may refer to the sea of Chinneroth, a con- 
siderable part of the western coast of which 
this tribe did unquestionably possess. 

15, “Twelve cities with their villages.” 
—These, certainly, were not all the towns 
of Zebulun, which tribe, at the last cen- 
sus, exceeded all the tribes, except three, 
in population. These towns seem to be 
merely such as occurred near the boun- 
daries which separated this from other 
tribes, and which, with their districts and 
intermediate villages, completed the boun- 
dary chain. There must have been other 
towns in the interior. Thus we see, in 
chap. xxi. 34, 35, Zebulun gives four 
cities to the Levites, two of which (Kartah 
and Dimnah) are not to be found in the 
present list. Of the cities named here, 
the most remarkable are—Johkneam (v. 
11), mentioned in chap. xii. as one of the 
royal citics, under the name of “ Jokneam 
of Carmel ;” the possession of which must 
certainly have approximated the western 
frontier of Zebulun to the sea. But we 
are to remember that the boundaries in 


general sometimes include much uncon- | 


quered country. The Hebrews do how- 
ever seem to have possessed the coast from 
Joppa to Carmel; but not any south of 
the former point, or north of the latter. 
The coast south of Joppa was retained by 
the Philistines, and that north of Carmel 
ly the Pheenicians. Chisluth-tabor (v. 
12). This must have been a town near 
Mount Tabor, on which our Lord is sup- 
posed to have been transfigured: this 
tribe also possessed Nazareth, where he 
was brought up, and the shores of the sea 
of Tiberias, where many of his miracles 
were performed. Gittah-hepher (v. 13), 
which was the birth-place of the prophe 
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Jonah (2 Kings xiv. 25), whose grive 
continued to be shown there in the time 
of Jerome, when the place existed as a 
small village. Shimron (v. 15) is one of 
the royal cities mentioned in chap. xii. 
Idalah is conjectured by Bochart to have 
been so called from the worship of Venus, 
Idatia being one of her names. Bethlehem 
must not be confounded with the birth- 
place of our Saviour, which was another 
place of the same name in the tribe of 
Judah, and which is called “Bethlehem- 
judah,” to distinguish it from this Beth- 
lehem in Zebulun. 

17. “Issachar."—The following seem 
to be the most distinguished of the towns 
in the ensuing verses:—Jezreel, which 
must have heen a very important place, as 
it gave its name to the most extensive 
plain or valley in which it was situated. 
It also became, interchangeably with 
Samaria, a royal residence of the kings of 
Israel, particularly of Ahab, much of 
whose history is connected with this place. 
Here was the coveted vineyard of Naboth ; 
and here the infamous contrivance by 
which that vineyard was obtained was 
punished, for in “the portion of Jezreel” 
dogs licked the blood of Ahab, and ate 
Jezebel his wife. Ju the time of Eusebius 
and Jerome, Jezreel subsisted as a con- 
siderable town under the name of Esdraela, 
into which the Greeks had softened the 
original name; the plain also obtained 
the name of the plain or valley of Es- 
draelon, under which it is still usually 
described. Shenem (vy. 18). In the part 
of the great plain ‘near Shunem, the 
Philistines eucamped previous to the 
battle in which Saul was defeated and 
killed (1 Sam. xxviii. 4); the account 
given there shows that it was not very 
distant from Jezreel, as we might also 
infer from its being here mez.tioned next 
but one after that city. Yet Biblical 
topographers are not agreed whether to 
place it on the northern or southern fron- 
tier of Issachar, and probability does 
certainly hesitate between the alternatives. 
The place was the residence of the noble- 
minded Shunamite woman, whose hos- 
pitable treatment of Elisha was in the end 
rewarded by the restoration of her only 
son to life. (2 Kings iv.) Remeth (21). 
Issachar gave a town called Ramoth to 
the Levites (1 Chron. vi. 73), which is 
probably the same as the Jarmuth of chap. 
xxi. 29,and both are identical with the 
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present town. But, if so, it must be dis- 
tinguished from the Jarmuth of Judah 
(ch. x. 3, xv. 35, 54), which seems to be 
the same described by Jerome as being in 
his day a village that went by the name 
of Jermucha, ten miles from Jerusalem, 
on the ‘road to Eleutheropolis. Tabor 
eee This was a town near the base of 
e mountain, but not Mount Tabor itself, 
which wasin thetribe of Zebulun, although 
Mount Tabor did indeed extend its base to 
the northern frontier of Issachar, and there- 
fore might be said to reach unto Tabor. 
24, “ Asher.”—Michaelis is decidedly 
of opinion, that the passage at which we 
have now arrived, does not give to the 
tribe of Asher the strip of land along the 
coast, which was then, and for many 
ages after, possessed by the Phenicians. 
Some considerations on this subject may 
be found in the note to Num. xxxiv. 6; 
and for something farther we refer to 
Judges i. 31. We now confine ourselves 
to the single point before us, and as the 
text certainly will allow the interpreta- 
tion which Michaelis gives, and as, if 
true, it obviates some of the difficulties 
which we have mentioned in the note to 
Num. xxxiv., we give it in his own words. 
After having argued, from the silence of 
Moses, against the inclusion of the Sido- 
nians among the devoted nations, he pro- 
ceeds to contend, that the present passage 
is altogether in favour of the view he has 
taken. He says: “The passage in chap. 
xix. 24—31 describes the portion of the 
tribe of Asher which lay nearest to Phe- 
nicia. This portion, in the first place, 
touches the sea near Mount Carmel and 
the river Belus: its boundary line runs 
thence landward, a great way to the 
north; and then turns back again south- 
ward, past Sidon and Tyre, but without 
reaching the sea in this quarter.—Sidon 
is mentioned indeed in verse 28, but in 
verse 29 is not included among the cities 
assigned to this tribe ; for it is only near 
Ecdippa (Achzib) that it comes to touch 
the coast again; so that the small tract 
of coast north from Ecdippa, which we 
call Pheenicia, remained to the Canaan- 
ites... This passage is the more decisive, 
as it speaks not of territories actually con- 
quered, but pointed out for conquest, and 
to be divided by lot. It cannot there- 
fore be said to be the fault of the Asher- 
ites that they did not conquer the sea- 
coast.” According to this view, Asher 
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was only intended to have the coast from 
Carmel to Achzib; that'is, rather more 
than the entire coast of the Bay of Acre: 
from Achzib northward, the western boun- 
dary line of the tribe being drawn behind 
the Sidonian territory. A careful consi- 
deration of the text may render this view 
not improbable. But there are two very 
serious objections, which the learned author 
we have cited thus meets and answers. 
“ Objection—In Josh. xix. 28, the boun- 
dary of Asher is said to reach ‘unto the 
great city Sidon.’ Answer—So it does, 
undoubtedly; but still not so as to in- 
clude that city, else it would here reach 
unto the sea, and that, according to verse 
29, it only does first at Achzib; besides, 
Sidon must not be reckoned among the 
cities allotted to Asher, else their number 
will amount to twenty-three instead of 
twenty-two.” Twenty-two is the number 
given in verse 30.  Objection—In Josh. 
xix. 29, the city of Tyre is mentioned 
among the boundaries of the tribe of 
Asher. Answer—It cannot have then 
been so; for it was not then in being as 
acity, having, according to Josephus 
(‘Ant.’ viii. c. 3, § 1), been first built 
but 240 years before Solomon's Temple ; 
and his account is the more to be de- 
pended upon because he has generally 
taken the history of the Tyrians from 
writers of their own, now no_ longer ex- 
tant. Tyre wasthen only a castle or tower, 
near the haven; although, seemingly, a 
city lay more inland, and this, the city 
uear the stronghold of Tyre” —[so he trans- 
lates the original, which is “yyy 
INVA: the sense he gives is possible, 


but we should think the common version 
preferable; his argument, however, does 
not depend upon his version]—“as the 
historian expresses it, fell to the tribe of 
Asher. It is clear, at least, that to this 
tribe the historian does not give what he 
calls the stronghold of Tyre, but a differ- 
ent city.” The strongest of all objections 
to this view is, however, to be found in 
Judg. i. 31, where the Sidonians are 
mentioned among those whom the Asher- 
ites did not expel. (See the note on that 
text.) 

28. “Great Zidon.’—The country of 
the Phoenicians, in which, at this early 
period, flourished a town thus empha- 
tically distinguished, was of very limited 
dimensions even at the time when the 
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nation arrived at its highest condition of 
splendour and power. It comprehended 
that part of the Syrian coast which ex- 
tends from Tyre northward to Aradus. 
This strip of laud reached to about filty 
leagues from north to south; but its 
utmost breadth did not exceed eight or 
ten leagues. The coast abounded in 
bays and harbours, and its breadth was 
traversed by mountains, branching from 
Libanus, several of which advanced their 
promontories into the sea. The summits 
of these mountains were covered with 
forests, which afforded to the Phenicians 
the most valuable timber for the construc- 
tion of their ships and habitations. This 
explains how it happens that the first 
time this people is brought personally 
under our notice in the Bible is in the 
character of persons skilled in the hewing 
and trausport of wood; including, no 
doubt, much ability in the preparation 
and application to various uses. When 
Solomon was going to build the Temple, 
he communicated to the king of Tyre his 
wish to enter into an engagement for a 
supply of timber, knowing, as he said, 
“there is not among us any that can skill 
to hew timber like unto the Sidonians.” 
The answer of the Tyrian king is remark- 
able,—“I will do all thy desire concem- 
ing timber of cedar and concerning tim- 
ber of fir: my servants shall bring them 
down from Lebanon unto the sea; and 
I will convey them by sea, in floats, unto 
the place that thou shalt appoint me, 
and I will cause them to be discharged 
there.” (1 Kings v.) This was speaking 
like a man accustomed to the business. 

The waves breaking violently against 
the steep cliffs, seem to have detached 
several capes from the terra firma, forming 
islands, which the Pheenicians were not 
tardy in covering with numerous colonies 
and flourishing towns. 

In this tract of country the great city 
of Sidon was founded. If it owed its 
foundation to Sidon, the eldest son of 
Canaan, whose name it seems to bear, it 
must have been one of the most ancient 
cities in the world. his is the common 
opinion, supported by the authority of 
Josephus. The town was, at any rate, 
very ancient; it must have existed long 
before the time of Joshua, for it is here 
called great—and a city must have time 
to acquire greatness. Some indeed have 
taken occasion, from the expression 
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“Great Zidon,” to conclude that there 
were two Sidons—one much more con- 
siderable than the other; but no geo- 
grapher or historian takes notice of any 
Sidou but this “ Great Zidon.” The 
greatuess of Sidon was the result of its 
skill in manufactures, and of its attention 
to commerce. The skill of the Sidonians 
in felling timber, and in applying it to 
use, has been already mentioned. They 
built ships. If they were not the first 
ship-builders and navigators of the world, 
they were undoubtedly the first who 
ventured beyond their own coasts, and the 
first that established anything that can be 
called a maritime commerce. The Si- 
donians are said to have been the first 
manufacturers of glass (see the note on 
Deut. xxxiii.19). Homer mentions them 
frequently, and always as excelling in 
many ingenious and useful arts, giving 
them the title of reAvdadaro; and, ac- 
cordingly, all superior articles of dress, 
all good workmanship in making vessels 
for use, and all ingeniously contrived 
trinkets and toys, are ascribed by him to 
the skill and industry of the Sidonians.— 
Thus, the queen of Troy, intending to . 
offer a mantle to Pallas,— 


“ Herself, the while, her chamber, ever sweet 

Wate burning odours, sought, There stored she 
cept 

Her rrlentles of all hues, accomplish’d works 
Of fair Sidonians, wafted o’er the deep 
By godlike Paris, when the galleys brought 
The high-born Helen to the shores of Troy. 
From these the widest and of brightest dyes 
She chose for Pallas ; radiant as a star 
It glitter’d, and was lowest placed of all.” 


Achilles, at the funeral games for Pa- 
troclus, proposes, as the prize for the 
best runner,— 


*« A silver goblet, of six measures; earth 
Own’'d not its like for elegance of form. 
Skilful Sidonian artists had around 
Embellish’d it; and o’er the sable decp, 
Phoenician merchants into Lemnos’ port 
Had borne it, and the boon to Thaos giv’n.” 


When Telemachus expressed strong 
admiration of the wealth and splendour, 
in gold and silver, ivory and brass, which 
the palace of Menelausexhibited, the latter 
accounts for it by observing that his 
treasures had been collected in his peril- 
ous wanderings, during which he had 
visited the shores of Cyprus, Pheenicia, 
Sidon, and Egypt. Lastly, in another 
place (Odyss. xv.), a story occurs, replete 
with indications of the character and pur- 
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suits of the Sidonians. At the island of 
Syria,— 
“¢ It chanced that from Pheenicia, famed for skill 


In arts marine, a vessel thither came, 


By sharpers mann’d, and laden deep with toys.” 


The sailors meet on the beach a woman 
belonging to the family of the chief of 
the island. She was— 


“* A fair Phoenician, tall, full-sized, and skill’d 
In works of elegance.” 


And on being interrogated, she tells her 
countrymen,— 


“ Tam of Sidon, famous for her wealth, 
By dyeing earn’d.” 


In pursuance of a plot laid between them, 
one of the men went to the palace, as if to 
dispose of Sidonian wares :— 


“ An artist, such he seem’d, for sale produced 
Beads of bright amber riveted in gold.” 


These indications concerning a people 
situated so near to the Hebrews, and, in 
the end, so closely connected with them, 
are in no small degree interesting. The 
superiority in manufactures and commerce 
does not, however, form the only distinc- 
tion of the Sidonians, for they were also 
great adepts in the sciences of their time— 
particularly astronomy and arithmetical 
calculation. As might naturally be ex- 
pected, under such prosperous circum- 
stances, the people lived inease and luxury. 
For thisthey were early remarkable, as we 
see from a comparison used in speaking of 
the town of Laish :—“The people who 
dwelt in it were careless ; after the man- 
ner of the Sidonians, quiet and secure ; 
and there was nothing to molest them in 
the land: they possessed also riches with- 
out restraint.” (Judg. xviii. 7—Booth- 
royd’s version.) 

Ultimately, however, Sidon waseclipsed, 
in all its characteristics of superiority, by 
Tyre, which is called in the Bible “the 
daughter of Sidon,” it having been in its 
origin a settlement of the Sidonians. 
Whether the historical Tyre at this time 
existed, is a question that occasions some 
discussion. The text of verse 29 is cer- 
tainly by no means conclusive on this 
subject, into which we shall not at present 
enter further than to observe that if the 
old continental Tyre of history did at this 
time exist, it was evidently in its infant 
state, in which it could not be mentioned 
in comparison with that “great Sidon,” 
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which it was in the end destined to over- 
shade. In support of the negative, much 
stress has been laid upon the silence of 
Homer, who so frequently mentions Sidon, 
but never Tyre. As we have just been 
quoting Homer, we may observe that there 
is nothing in this argument to rescue it 
from the suspicion which usually rests on 
arguments drawn from mere silence. 
Tyre existed and had a king in the time 
of David, and in the time of Solomon 
was a great commercial city; and the 
time of Homer is from one to two cen- 
turies later than the times of David and 
Solomon. Hereafter Tyre will come 
much under our notice: meanwhile we 
give a cut exhibiting its present condi- 
tion. 

Although Sidon lost its superiority 
under the predominating influence of 
Tyre, it long remained a place of very 
considerable importance. Its general his- 
tory is so much connected with that of 
Tyre, that we shall not here mention it 
separately. Tyre is now a complete deso- 
lation; but Sidon still subsists as a town, 
and carries on some traffic with the neigh- 
bouring coasts. It is now called Saide or 
Seide. The inhabitants are estimated at 
about 15,000, who are chiefly occupied in 
spinning cotton, which with silk and boots, 
shoes, and slippers of morocco leather, 
form the principal articles of their trade. 
The port is now nearly choked up with 
sand. The town rises immediately from 
the strand, and presents a rather imposing 
appearance as viewed from a distance; 
but the interior is wretched and gloomy, 
ill-built, dirty, and full of ruins. Out- 
side the walls, fragments of columns and 
other remains of the ancient city may 
still be discovered. The following re- 
marks from Mr. Jowett's ‘Christian Re- 
searches in Syria,’ respecting the country 
between Tyre and Sidon, will be interest- 
ing :—“ About halfway between Saide 
(Sidon) and Sour (Tyre) are very exten- 
sive ruins of towns which once connected 
these two cities; but of these ruins, there 
is scarcely one stone left upon another. 
They consist chiefly of lines which show, 
rased. even with the soil, the foundation of 
houses—many stones irregularly scattered 
~—a few cisterns with half-defaced sculp- 
ture on them; and at a considerable dis- 
tance from the path, there are at one spot 
several low columns, either mutilated or 
considerably sunk in the earth, These 
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relics show, what it needed indeed no 
such evideuce to prove, that in peaceable 
and flourishing times, on this road be- 
tween two such considerable cities as Tyre 
and Sidon, there must have been many 
smaller towns for business, pleasure, or 
agriculture, delightfully situated by the 
sea-side: but peaceful security has long 
been a blessing unknown to these regions ; 
and we may apply to them the language of 
Judges v. 7, ‘ The villages ceased; they 
ceased in Israel,’ 

31. “ These cities." —In the above list 
of names of places belonging to this tribe, 
there are none of any consequence that 
have not already passed under our notice. 
Mount Carmel will be noticed under 
1 Kings xviii. 19. 

39. “ Naphtal."—The chief of the 
towns mentioned as belonging to this 
tribe are those of Hazor, Cinnereth, and 
Kadesh, which have already been noticed. 
The list here given does not, however, 
include several which are in future parts 
of Scripture mentioned as belonging to 
this tribe. These will, in due course, 
come under our consideration. 

48. “ Dan."—Scarcely any cities in 
the above list claim particular notice, as 
some of them have been mentioned under 
the lot of Judah, from which a consider- 
able part, if not the greatest part, of Dan's 
was taken; and others were retained by 
the Philistines. Japho (in verse 46) is 
unquestionably the same that is called 
Joppa in other parts of Scripture, and now 
Jaffa. An account of it will be found, 
together with an engraving, in the note to 
Acts x. 5. The circumstance alluded to 
in verse 47, is more particularly detailed 
in Judges xviii. (See the note there.) As 
this event did not take place till after the 
death of Joshua, its appearance here has 
been used as an argument against Joshua’s 
being the author of the book. We are 
not certain that he was; but this is no 
argument against it, as the verse may have 
been afterwards inserted by Samuel, Ezra, 
or some other authorised person to com- 
plete the account of the possessions of the 
Danites. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Verse 2. “ Appoint out for you cities of 
refuge.” —See the notes on Nur. xxxv. 
12, and Deut. xix.3. The Jewish writers 
inform us that ad/ the cities of the Levites 
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were, in point of fact, cities of refuge, but 
not in the same sense with the six properly 
so called. The difference was, that the 
six cities were bound to receive the fugi- 
tive; butin the other forty-two, the Levites 
exercised their discretion, whether to allow 
or refuse admittance to him. Also, in the 
six cities, the refugee was provided with 
a house to reside in gratuitously; but in 
the other towns he was obliged to pay for 
his lodging. The same authorities fur- 
nish us with some other information con- 
cerning the manner in which the exile 
lived in the cities of refuge. A convenient 
habitation being assigned him, the citizens 
were obliged to instruct him in some trade, 
by which he might earn his own living; 
the pursuits of agriculture, which occu- 
pied the great body of the people, being 
no longer open to him. It is added, that 
as the death of the high-priest enabled 
these persons to leave the city without any 
further fear from the blood-avenger, and 
as it was natural enough, under such cir- 
cumstances, that they should not feel very 
anxious for the long life of that high per- 
sonage, the mother of the existing pontiff 
usually gave them supplies of food and 
clothing, and otherwise endeavoured to 
promote their comfort, that their impa- 
tience might not lead them to pray for 
the death of her son. It is also said, that 
if the man-slayer happened to die in the 
city, before the time of release arrived, 
his bones were delivered to his relations, 
after the death of the high-priest, to be in- 
terred in the sepulchre of his fathers, This 
last intimation is exceedingly characteris- 
tic. See more on this subject in Lewis's 
‘Origines Hebrew,” b. ii. ch. 13. 

The law having conceded something to 
rooted habits in the matter of blood-re- 
venge, regulations became necessary to 
obviate the evil effects which this con- 
cession was calculated to produce. The 
establishment of sanctuaries was a neces- 
sary consequence of this concession. In 
countries where individuals possess irre- 
cpm power of punishment, whether 
that power be hereditary, or official, or 
arise from circumstances, there must be a 
sanctuary of some kind or other to afford 
protection to the weak against the strong, 
or to save the involuntary offender from 
the hasty vengeance of the offended. In 
the same proportion that individuals are 
dispossessed, by the progress of civiliza- 
tion, of powers beyond the laws, sanc- 
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tuaries come to be considered as evils, and 
the law directs its power towards their 
extinction, in which it almost never suc- 
ceeds without a vehement struggle with 
popula prejudices. These principles 

ve been illustrated in the history of 
almost every country under the sun—our 
own not excepted, Sanctuaries, however 
useful at first, and in their primary inten- 
tion, have, in the end, operated ‘as pre- 
miums on crime by the impunity which 
they offered, and have become nests of 
abomination where all crime and iniquity 
might safely harbour, and from whence 
hardened criminals might laugh with 
scorn at the feebleness of the law. 

Now, the law of Moses having esta- 
blished the right of sanctuary, on the one 
hand, because it had conceded the exer- 
cise of an irresponsible power on the other, 
it is highly interesting to observe the 
regulations which were framed in order to 
prevent those abuses of sanctuary to which 
we have adverted. These regulations at 
once obviated all the enormous evils 
which, in ancient nations, attended the 
allowance of sanctuary—which, until 
within these few centuries, attended it in 
civilized Europe—and which do still 
attend it in many nations. The period 
had almost arrived when the Jews ceased 
to have a country, before the Romans 
could correct the evils which the law of 
Moses, given before the Jews had a coun- 
try, prevented by the first act of legisla- 
tion. We have seen (Num. xxxv.) how 
the establishment of sanctuary prevented 
the abuse of blood-revenge ; let us now 
see how the right of sanctuary was itself 
prevented from abuse. 

1. Among most other nations, the sanc- 
tuaries generally afforded a refuge to all 
homicides, without distinction; and as 
the refuge which was conceded to homi- 
cides could not well be refused to inferior 
offenders, they commonly offered impu- 
nity to criminals of every sort. But, by 
the law of Moses, such protection was 
afforded only to those who were in fact 
guilty of no crime; and was intended to 
protect the innocent from the punishment 
due only to the guilty. The only persons 
entitled to remain in a city of refuge were 
—a person who had slain another unin- 
tentionally, or who had killed a person 
by whom his own life had been unjustly 
attempted, or who had slain a thief in the 
night-time. 
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2. Among other nations, a criminal 
who had fled to a place of refuge could 
not be brought to trial against his will. 
But, among the Hebrews, the asylum was 
only designed to protect a person from 
private vengeance till his cause could be 
fairly heard; and to afford him such pro- 
tection permanently, if, after trial, he 
should be proved to deserve it. The 
Jewish writers, whose statement is, in the 
main, supported by the text of Num. 
xxxv., say, that when the man-slayer 
came to the gates of the city of refuge, he 
was there examined, before admission, by 
some persons appointed for the purpose, 
but who, however, were not judges, and 
had no power to examine witnesses. But 
if the avenger pursued him so closely as 
to endanger his safety, he was at once 
admitted, and the merits of his case after- 
wards examined. The only point to be 
ascertained was, whether the man-slayer 
could make out any good claim for the 
admission he demanded. He was after- 
wards sent to the town where the homicide 
was committed, to take his trial before the 
proper tribunal; and, if found innocent 
of murder, was sent back to the city of 
refuge, there to remain till the death of 
the high-priest. This was something very 
different indeed from the practice among 
other nations. 

3. It being determined that sanctuaries 
should be granted, they were fixed in dis- 
tinct cities, and not at the tabernacle, the 
temple or the altar. Thisgwas diametri- 
cally opposite to the universal practice in 
all nations, among whom the temple or 
the altar was pre-eminently a place where 
the offender might find refuge. The law 
of Moses guarded the worship of God 
from the pollutions of crime and from the 
assaults of avengers. The results of the 
contrary practice are explained by Taci- 
tus, who says that, in the time of Augustus 
and Tiberius, the licence of asylum was 
so abused, that at Rome and in the cities 
of Greece, the temples were full of debtors, 
fugitives, and criminals, whom the magis- 
trates could not control, and who were 
protected by the furious prejudices of the 
people, who regarded the right of asylum 
as a popular privilege, and who imagined 
that any infraction of its inviolability was 
sure to bring down upon the community 
the vengeance of the god whose sanctuary 
had been profaned. This state of things 
could not exist in a nation or city where 
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the law had acqnired strength; but it 
was nowhere without great difficulty that 
the privileges of the asylum were re- 
trenched, and ultimately coufined to in- 
voluntary delinquents and minor offenders. 
It was thought a great thing when the law 
dared to force great offenders from the 
altars and the statues of the gods, and 
bring them to trial and punishment. Yet 
this great thing the law of Moses did at 
once :—“ If a man lie not in wait, but 
God deliver him into his hand, then I 
will appoint thee a place whither he shall 
flee. But if a man come presumptuously 
upon his neighbour, to slay him with 
guile, thou shalt take him from mine altar, 
that he may die.” (Exod. xxi. 18, 14.) 
This was efficient legislation. That 
which the Gentile nations regarded as the 
most awful profanation, was not only per- 
mitted but commanded by Jehovah. In 
practice, also, we see that it was deemed 
lawful to kill at the altar a criminal who 
refused to leave its protection. Thus 
when Joab fled to the tabernacle and took 
hold of the homs of the altar, Benaiah, 
who was sent to slay him, commanded 
him, in the king’s name, to come forth. 
He refused, saying, “ Nay, but I will die 
here.” Benaiah went to the king for 
further instructions, and Solomon told 
him to “Do as he hath said, and fall 
upon him and bury him; that thou may- 
est take away the innocent blood which 
Joab shed.” (1 Kings ii. 28, &c.) In 
all this there isa healthiness of principle 
—a freedom from anything like super- 
stition, which we should look for vainly 
among other ancient nations, or find only 
as a sentiment of some philosophers and 
poets, 

The ancient sanctuaries were not, how- 
ever, exclusively places consecrated to the 
worship of the gods. Towns, and parts of 
towns, and even islands, had this privilege. 
The whole island of Samothracia was 
a sanctuary according to Livy. The 
whole city of Smyma was made a sanc- 
tuary by Seleucus. The people of Hiero- 
csarea held the right of asylum to ex- 
tend for two miles around their temple, 
dedicated to the Persian Diana; and in- 
deed it was not unusual for the sanctuary 
toinclude a considerable extent of ground 
around a temple. It seems indeed to 
have been a favourite device of antiquity, 
to people a new founded city by declaring 
it an asylum for all the criminals and 
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fugitives who wanted refuge. Thus Cad- 
mus is said to have attracted a popula- 
tion to Thebes; and thus Romulus, when 
he built Rome, left a place, covered with 
wood, between the capital and the Tar- 
peian rock, which he promised to make 
a safe asylum to all who fled thither. 
All these were however very different in- 
deed from the Hebrew cities of refuge. 
One rather remarkable analogy exists 
among the North American Indians, and 
is noticed by Adair, whose statements are 
generally entitled to credit, although 
mostly adduced to support a favourite 
hypothesis—which is, that the North 
Americans are descended from the Jews. 
He says, “ The North American Indian 
nations have most of them either a house 
or town of refuge, which is a sure asylum 
to protect a man-slayer or an unfortunate 
captive. The Cheerake, though now ex- 
ceedingly corrupt, still observe that law 
so inviolably, as to allow their beloved 
town the privilege of protecting a wilful 
murderer, but they seldom allow them to 
return home afterwards in safety: they 
will revenge blood for blood, unless in 
some very particular case where the eldest 
can redeem. In almost every Indian 
nation there are several peaceable towns, 
which are called old, beloved, ancient, 
holy, or white towns, (white being their 
fixed emblem of peace, friendship, pros- 
perity, happiness, purity, &c.) They 
seem to have been formerly towns of re- 
fuge, for it is not in the memory of their 
oldest people that ever human blood 
was shed in them, although they often 
force persons from thence and put them 
to death elsewhere.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Verse 4. “ Thirteen cities."—We must 
not here overlook a remarkable instance 
of arrangement, with so distinct a refer- 
ence to future circumstances, as could 
only have taken place under the direction 
of One whose cognizance of things is 
not memory or foresight, but to whose 
infinite mind all the events of eternity 
and time are simultaneously present. 
We observe that the priestly division of 
the family of Kohath have all their cities 
in the tribes of Judah, Benjamin, and 
Simeon. None in any other tribe—not 
even in that of Ephraim in which the 
tabernacle then stood. Indeed we may 
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almost say that they were al/ in Judah 
aud Benjamin; for only one was in the 
tribe of Simeon, and that one (Ain) is 
supposed to have been on the frontier of 
Judah, and subject in some degree to 
its control, We cannot reasonably doubt 
that this arrangement had a prospective 
reference to the ultimate establishment 
of the Temple and the services of religion 
at Jerusalem, when this distribution of 
their towns placed the priests in the most 
advantageous situation for that attend- 
ance at the capital which their duty 
required, Dr, Hales has also a very 
probable idea as to the ulterior intention 
of this arrangement; namely, that it had 
a reference to the division which ulti- 
mately took place, and by which Judah 
and Benjamin became an independent 
state, which remained far more faithful 
to Jehovah than did the kingdom which 
the other tribes composed. He says: 
‘“ By this arrangement all the sacerdotal 
cities (except one) lay in the faithful 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin, to main- 
tain the national worship in them, in op- 
position to the apostacy of the other tribes. 
Otherwise the kingdom of Judah might 
have experienced a scarcity of priests, or 
have been burdened with the maintenance 
of those who fled from the kingdom of 
Israel (2 Chron. xi. 13, 14), when the 
base and wicked policy of Jeroboam 
made priests of the lowest of the people to 
officiate in their room.” 

41. “All the cities of the Levites.... 
were forty and eight cities with their sub- 
urbs,”"—Considering the inferior numbers 
of the tribe of Levi, this seems a very dis- 
proportionate number of cities, as com- 
pared with those ofthe other tribes. But 
we are to recollect that in this account 
every Levitical city is enumerated, where- 
as, in the account of the towns in the lot 
of the other tribes, only the principal, and 
sometimes only those that occur on the 
frontiers, are mentioned. Besides the 
Levites had only these cities, with a 
strictly-defined circuit of ground around 
each. ‘They had no villages or exten- 
sive grounds connected with their towns. 
These, like most of the others in Palestine 
at this period, were doubtless towns of 
small extent and consequence, although 
they included some of the best towns the 
land . We need not suppose 
them to be so very small, however, as 
Michaelis imagines: he says, “The tribe 
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of Levi, which, including children, con+ 
sisted of 22,000 males, and, of course, 
with its females, would amount to about 
44,000 souls, received forty-eight cities 
for its share: and who but must see that 
all of them must have been inconsider- 
able?” According to this calculation, 
the population of each Levitical town 
would not have amounted to one thou- 
sand. But it is founded ona mistake, 
into which it is singular that so acute 
an analyst should have fallen. The 
Levites were by no means the exclusive 
occupants of the cities which belonged 
to them. This is implied in the right 
which they possessed to sell their houses 
for a term of years, although not in per- 
petuity. We may easily conceive that 
the grant of forty-eight cities was not 
exclusively intended with a view to their 
present numbers only, but prospectively, 
with reference to their future wants. 
And as they were proprietors, but not 
necessarily occupants, they doubtless let 
such houses as, while their numbers were 
low, they did not require for their own 
accommodation. Thus it is, that, in the 
course of the sacred history, we meet with 
Levitical cities in which the Levites do 
not appear to have formed any consider- 
able part of the population. We observe, 
for instance (v. 17), that Geba, or Gibeah, 
is one of the Levitical cities in the lot of 
Benjamin; yet, in Judges xix., we see 
that city occupied by Benjamites, who 
treated in the most atrocious manner a 
Levite, who happened to seek a lodging 
there. We afterwards find the same city 
the birthplace and residence of Saul, a 
layman; who, when he became king, 
made it the seat of his government. 
After him, David resided with his court, 
and reigned, in Hebron, which was not 
only a Levitical city, but a priestly city, 
and a city of refuge. Is it also not pos- 
sible that the present arrangement merely 
determines the right of the Levites to 
the cities in question, whenever their in- 
creased numbers should render the whole 
of them necessary; and that, till then, 
such of them as were not immediately 
wanted, remained in the hands of the 
tribe in whose domain they were situated ? 

As, on the one hand, other persons 
might reside in the cities of the Levites, 
so, on the other, might the Levites reside 
in other cities than their own. We ac- 
cordingly meet with them as stated resi- 
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dents in other towns; and we know that. 
most of the priests resided at Jerusalem, 
or in its immediate vicinity, after the 
building of the Temple. As, however, 
every man uaturally desires to live on 
lis own estate. there is no question that 
the Levites did substantially, and in the 


course of time, reside principally in : 
Septuagint and Josephus. 


the cities which belonged to them: and 


even those who did not, did, by dispersing , 
themselves in other towns, fulfil one of ! 


the great objects of their institution, as 
instructors and advisers of the people. 
42. “With ther suburbs round about 
them.’"—There is a particular account 
of the suburbs of the Levitical cities in 
Num. xxxv. 
that the suburbs should “reach from 
the wall of the city and outward a thou- 
sand cubits round about; but, in verse 
5, it is said that the suburbs should ex- 
tend two thousand cubits, measured from 
each side of the city. The apparent 
discrepancy has been variously explained. 
The Septuagint reads “two thousand” 
in verse 4, as well as in verse 5; and the 
elucidation which this reading offers has 
been adopted by many commentators. 
It, of course, gives two thousand cubits as 
the extent of the suburbs in every direc- 
tion from the city wall. We rather in- 
cline to this opinion, as it is a very usual 
custom in the sacred writings to state a 
measurement first in general terms and 
then in detail. Th fact, were we to read, 
with the Septuagint, “two thousand 
cubits round about,” in verse 4, we should, 
from analogy, expect the statement to 
be followed by the particular detail which 
is given in the ensuing verse. Josephus 
and Philo agree with this statement, in 
assigning two thousand cubits to the 
suburbs. Another explanation concludes 
that the one thousand refers to the ex- 
tent of the suburbs from the wadls, aud 
that the two thousand is a measurement 
from the exterior margin of the suburbs 


inward, not to the wall but to the centre | 
of the city. A considerable number of | 


writers, however, adopt the explanation 
of Maimonides, that the thousand cubits 
were for suburbs, properly so called, for 
outhouses, barns, stables, &c., and per- 
haps for gardens of herbs and flowers; 
and that the two thousand extended be- 
yond this, and were intended as pastures 
for the cattle of the Levites; being, in 
fact, what is called, in Lev. xxv. 34, 
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“the fields of the suburbs.” This ex- 
planation gives an extent of three thou- 
sand cubits in every direction from the 
walls of the city; and from the high 
authorities by which it is supported, as 
well as from apparent probability, we 
should prefer it to any of the others which 
reject the explanation afforded by the 
The Levites 
could not, as they might with their 
houses, sell the fields of the suburbs even 
for a term of years (that is, till the jubi- 


lee). “For these fields were not inclosed, 


It is there said, in verse 4, 


that every family might have its several 
allotment ; but they were common to the 
whole body of the Levites, who would 
have been undone if they had wanted 
pasture for their flocks, which were all 
their substance.” (Lewis.) It will be 
recollected that the Levites only wanted 
land for this purpose, as they had no 
occasion to engage in agriculture, being 
abundantly supplied with all kinds of 
produce from the tithes and firstfruits of 
the other tribes. The Jewish writers say 
that the suburbs of their cities were not 
restored to the Levites after the return 
from the Babylonish captivity; but this 
seems very doubtful, as it is not easy to 
perceive how they could manage without 
some portion of land around their towns. 
(See Lewis's ‘Origines Hebree;’ Low- 


man’s ‘Civil Government of the He- 
brews ;’ and Jennings’ ‘Jewish Anti- 
quities.”) 
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Verse 8, “ Divide the spoil ... with 
your brethren.”—This directs their at- 
tention to the regulation concerning the 
division of spoil, by which they were 
required to impart a fair proportion of 
the wealth they had acquired to those 
who, although they had not been actual 
parties in the war west of the Jordan, had 
rendered the most essential service by 
guarding the families and_ possessions 
of the warriors during the long period 
of their absence. (See the note on Num. 
xxxi. 27.) 

10, “In the land of Canaan."—“ Op- 
posite the land of Canaan,” as Dr. Booth- 
royd renders. It is evident from the 
following verse, that the altar was erected 
on the eastern border of the Jordan. 
The present reading seems to place it on 
the western. 
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“4 great altar to see to.’—This was 
doubtless a great mass of earth or stones, 
such as it was usual, among different 
nations, to.set up in memory of import- 
aut events, and the principle of which we 
have already had occasion to explain. 
(See Gen. xxxv. 20.) This principle is 
clearly aimounced in verses 24—28 ; and 
is precisely similar to “the heap of wii- 
ness” which was erected by Jacob at 
Mizpah (Gen. xxxi. 46—48). The old 
heroes of antiquity were, in the same 
manner, accustomed to rear up vast heaps 
of earth or stones—the labour of collected 
multitudes—to leave in particular spots 
as ‘standing memorials of their victories 
or travels. The present heap, large as it 
was, evidently exhibited the same general 
form which the law prescribed for the 
altars on which sacrifices were offered to 
Jehovah. The motive of its erection was 
excellent; and its unwieldy size ought to 
have prevented the suspicion which the 
tribes west of Jordan so hastily enter- 
tained; although we have no cause to 
regret a mistake which afforded the 
eastern tribes the opportunity of making 
a statement so honourable to themselves, 
and so replete with right feeling and 
devout sentiment. They ought, indeed, 
to have declared their intention before 
they set out on their return home; 
but it is probable that the idea of 
such a structure did not occur to them 
till they had arrived at the Jordan. 
The promptitude of the western tribes, in 
calling those of the east to account for the 
insult which appeared to have been offered 
to Jehovah, and the zealous and effective 
vindication made by the latter, is equally 
creditable to both parties, and affords an 
exhibition of such fidelity to the true God 
and zeal for his honour, as, unhappily, 
the future history of the Israelites will 
not often present to our notice as a 
national feeling: When we meet with 
something like it hereafter, it is generally 
as manifested in individuals or in com- 
paratively small bodies of men. 
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Verse 1. “A long time after.”—lIt is 
generally agreed that this and the follow- 
ing exhortation were delivered towards 
the end of Joshua's life ;—perhaps both in 
its last year. The common chronology 
seems to assign too short a duration to the 
period from the passage of the Jordan to 
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the death of Joshua;—not more than 
about eight years. We have seen how- 
ever that probably about six years took 
place from the passage of the Jordan to 
the first diviston of lands, and an equal 
period from the first to the second division, 
which was followed by the return home 
of the eastern tribes, as recorded in the 
preceding chapter. This, together, will 
make about twelve years; and the ac- 
count which admits this, but conceives 
that Joshua did not long survive the 
second division of the lands, places his 
death fourteen years from the passage 
of the Jordan, so that these exhortations 
would then seem to have been delivered 
in the fourteenth year. But it would 
appear that even this interpretation must 
make the “long time” of the present 
text look back to the period which 
had elapsed since the first division of 
the lands, rather than to that since the 
second division and the return -home 
of the two tribes and a half, as re- 
corded in the last chapter. Much 
depends on the year from which we date 
the commencement of this “ long time.” 
Upon the whole, it would be perhaps 
safest to date it from the second division ; 
for that the expression, a “long time after 
the Lord had given them rest from all 
their enemies round about,” more natu- 
rally dates from the latter than the former 
event, seems clear from the fact that 
the eastern tribes did not return home 
till after the second division, which seems 
to show that till then their services in 
the war could not be dispensed with, and 
that the “rest,” from which the date 
commences, had not till theu been at- 
tained. As they had no interest in either 
division of the land, and as they must 
have been anxious to return home to 
their families as soon as they could be 
spared, there seems 10 way of accounting 
for their waiting so long, if rest had been 
attained at the first division ; particularly 
as their prolonged stay, under such cir- 
cumstances, would not have tended to 
the increase but to the consumption of 
the wealth (the spoil of the Canaanites) 
which they had acquired. But if the 
“long time” be dated from the second 
division, as followed by the return of the 
twoand ahalf tribes, the expression does not 
seem compatible with the account which 
makes the death of Joshua very ‘soon 
follow these circumstances. On this 
view, we are therefore thrown upon the 
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account of Josephus, who states that the 
first division took place jire years after 
the passage of the Jordan, and that Joshua 
survived this event fwenfy years—in all 
twenty-five years. This would make him 
to have lived thirteen or lifteen years after 
the second division of the lauds ; and this 
period might well be described as a 
“Jong time.” The Jewish chronology 
gives the duration of twenty-seven years 
to Joshua’s administration; and Dr. 
Hales takes the mean between these two 
accounts, giving twenty-six years. We 
think the above observations may tend 
to confirm this account; but we are 
not very anxious about it, as no essential 
poiut of chronology is affected. The 
same period is made out by all parties: 
for those who take the shorter accounts 
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of the administration of Joshua, fill out , 


the “required period, by prolonging, in 
proportion, the government of “the elders 
who outlived Joshua” (chap. xxiv. 31) ; 
whilst those who prolong the duration 
of Joshua’s government, subtract in pro- 
portion from that of the surviving elders. 
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Verse 1. “ Shechem.”—There are many | 


who think that here, and wherever else 
“ Shechem™ occurs in this chapter, ex- 
cept verse 32, we ought to read ‘Shiloh ;” 
as it seems evident, from verse 26, that 
the convention was held at the place 
where the tabernacle was; and we have 
previously seen that it was removed from 
Gilgal to Shiloh. To this, however, it 
is answered, that although Shiloh were the 
fixed place of the ark, there was nothing 
to prevent its temporary removal to 
Shechem on this important occasion. 
This is the opinion of Kimchi and Abar- 
banel, as well as of many Christian com- 
mentators. The learned Joseph Mede 
has, however, a notion that the sanctuary 
here mentioned does not mean the taber- 
nacle, but a sort of oratory or house of 
prayer, which the Ephraimites had 
erected in this place—selecting it the 
rather, perhaps, for such an erection, 
because the Lord had there appeared to 
Abraham, and promised to his descend- 
ants the inheritance of that land in which 
he was a stranger. This seems to us the 
least probable of the three conjectures. 

2. “ The flood.”—The river Euphrates 
is intended. 

“ They served other gods."—From this 
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it seems clear that Abraham's grandfather 
and father—and possibly himself in the 
first instance—worshipped the idols of the 
country in which they lived. By this, 
however, we are probably not to under- 
stand that they had no knowledge of, 
or reverence for, the true God, but 
that they did not render to him that 
exclusive worship which was his due. 
In fact, ‘we may conclude them to have 
been in much the same condition as 
Laban, who, at a subsequent period, 
represented that part ‘of the family which 
remained beyond the Euphrates, and 
who certainly reverenced Jehovah, but 
who also had idols which he called his 
“gods,” and the loss of which filled 
him with anger and consternation. The 
tale of the Jews on the subject is, in sub- 
stance, that men began to worship images 
in the days of Terah; aud that he himself 
became a chief priest, and a maker and 
seller of images. They add, that he 
went one day abroad, leaving the care of 
his shop to Abraham, who, suspecting 
the impotency of the idols, broke them 
all in pieces, except one. Terah, on his 
return, was so enraged on discovering 
what had been done, that he dragged his 
son before Nimrod, the king, who ordered 
him to be cast into a burning furnace, 
that it might be ascertained whether the 
God he served were able to save him. 
While he was in the furnace, his brother 
Haran was questioned concerning hs 
belief. He said, that if Abraham came 
forth unhurt, he should believe in his 
God; but if otherwise, he should believe 
in Nimrod. On this, he also was thrown 
into the furnace, and instantly perished; 
whereas Abraham came forth safe and 
untouched before them all. This story 
has been adopted by the Mohammedans, 
with sundry amplifications and improve- 
ments; and is so common in the East, 
that it seemed well to notice it here. 
Terah, according to the same authorities, 
would seem to have been a sort of founder ; 
for he was not only a manufacturer of 
images, but is said to have discovered the 
art of coining money. 

12. “I sent the hornet before you.” — 
This expresses the fulfilment of what had 
been twice promised (Exod. xxiii. 28; 
Deut. vii. 20). There are some inter- 
preters, both Jewish and Christian, who 
are disposed to understand these texts 
figuratively ; believing them either to 
refer to fears and apprehensions, which 
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led the Canaanites to flee when the Israel- 
ites approached, or else to plagues and 
diseases which were sent upon them, 
and which: produced the same result. 
If it be so, it seems rather singular that 
this sort of figure should be confined 
strictly to this single series of texts, all 
referring to the same subject. We take 
these texts to mean literally what they ex- 
press; and shal] therefore confine our 
attention, in this note, to the insect; and, 
in that which follows, to the results of its 
operation against the enemies of Israel. 
First, for the insect :—the Hebrew name is 
PIP IW (zirah), and probably expresses 
its loud buzzing noise.. Until the time of 
Bruce, interpreters were content to identify 
the insect with that called the hornet; but 
the account which that traveller has given 
of the zimb, or dog-fly, of Abyssinia, offers 
so many analogies to that terrible insect 
which is mentioned in Scripture under the 
particular name of ¢zirah and the general 
one of zebub, that although we may not be 
able to say positively that they are the 
same, the statement concerning the zimb 
may, at the least, be taken to furnish the 
best analogous illustration which it is 
now possible to obtain. One fact, which 
gives the greater weight and probability 
to the identification, is the certainty that 
the zimb was known to the Israelites; for 
it is difficult to suppose that Isaiah (chap. 
vii. 18) could have had in view any other 
insect when he says, “The Lord shall 
hiss for the fly that is in the uttermost 
part of the rivers of Egypt.” Bruce him- 
self does not fail to cite this passage. 
The original word, there rendered “ fly,” 
is \93Y zebub ; and, as he observes, “The 
Chaldee version is content with calling 
this animal simply zebub, which signifies 
the fly in general, as we express it in 
English. The Arabs call it zimb in their 
translation, which has the same general 
signification. The Ethiopic translation 
calls it tsaltsalya, which is the true name 
of this particular fly in Geez, and was the 
same in Hebrew.” 

The traveller gives a figure of the 
insect in question, magnified for the sake 
of distinctness, to rather more than twice 
the natural size, and from this our wood- 
cut is copied. The following is the sub- 
stance of the very interesting account 
which Bruce gives of the Abyssinian zimb : 
— This insect has not been described by 


any naturalist. It is in size very little. 
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larger than a bee, of a thicker propor- 
tion, and has wings, which are broader 
than those of a bee, placed separate like 
those of a fly; they are of pure gauze, 
without colour or spot upon them. The 
head is large; the upper jaw or lip is 
sharp, and has at the end of it a strong 
pointed hair, of about a quarter of an inch 
long: the lower jaw has two of these 
pointed hairs; and this pencil of hairs, 
when joined together, makes a resistance 
to the finger nearly equal to that of a 
hog’s bristle. Its Jegs are serrated in the 
inside, and the whole covered with brown 
hair or down...He has no sting, though 
he seems to me to be rather of the bee 
kind; but his motion is more rapid 
and sudden than that of the bee, and 
resembles that of the gad-fly in England. 
There is something peculiar in the sound 
or buzzing. It is a jarring noise, together 
with a humming, which induces me to 
believe it proceeds, at least in part, from 
a vibration made with the three hairs at 
its snout.” He thus speaks of the power 
of annoyance possessed by the insect-here 
described :-— As soon as this plague ap- 
pears, and their buzzing is heard, all the 
cattle forsake their food, and run wildly 
about the plain till they die, worn out 
with fatigue, fright, and hunger. No 
remedy remains but to leave the black 
earth [where they yet ee hasten 
down to the sands of Ati ; and there 
they remain while the rains last, this 
cruel enemy never daring to pursue them 
farther. Though his size is immense, 
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as is his strength, and his body covered 
with a thick skin, defended with strong 
hair, yet even the camel is not able to 
sustain the violent punctures the fly 
makes with his pointed proboscis. He 
must lose no time in removing to the 
sands of Athara; for when once attacked 
by this fly, his body, head and legs break 
cnt into large bosses, which swell, break, 
and putrefy, to the certain destruction 
of the creature. Even the elephant 
and rhinoceros, who, by reason of their 
enormous bulk, and the vast quantity of 
food and water which they daily need, 
cannot shift to desert and dry places, as 
the season may require, are obliged to 
roll themselves in mud and mire, which 
when dry, coats them over like armour, 
and enables them to stand their ground 
against this winged assassin; yet I have 
seen some of these tubercles upon almost 
every elephant and rhinoceros that I 
have seen, and attribute them to this 
cause. AJ] the inhabitants of the sea- 
coast of Melinda, down to Cape Gardefan 
to Saba, and the south coast of the Red 
Sea, are obliged to put themselves in 
motion, and remove to the vext sand, 
in the beginning of the rainy season, 
to prevent all their stock of cattle from 
being destroyed. 
emigration: the inhabitants of all the 
countries from the mountains of Abys- 


sinia to the confluence of the Nile and ; 


Astaboras northward, are, once a year, 
obliged to change their abode, and seek 
protection in the sands of Beja; nor is 
there any alternative, or means of avoid- 
ing this, though a hostile band was in the 
way, capable of spoiling them of half 
their substance, as was actually the case 
when we were at Sennaar.” 

If we compare this with the passage 
in Isaiah, above referred to, in which 
the Lord threatens to call for “the fly 
of Ethiopia” as an agent for the punish- 
ment of iniquity, and if this be really 
the insect to which the text refers, the 
probability seems to be, that the zimb 
was not then, any more than now, a native 
of Palestine; but that swarms of them 
were drawn from Ethiopia to execute the 
Divine will. The Canaanites would be 
the more terrified by the calamity from 
being unacquainted with its nature, and 
could not therefore regulate their flight by 
that knowledge of the insect’s habits 
which the Abyssinians possess. It would 
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not have availed them, however, if other-- 
wise in their power, to have returned after 
the calamity had subsided, as the Israel- 
ites would of course, in the meantime, 
have taken possessiou of the country they 
had vacated. 

“ Drave them out from before you, even 
the two kings of the Amorites,”—¥or “ two 
kings,” the Septuagint has “ twelve 
kings.” As there were sucha multitude 
of kings in Canaan, the reading is not 
improbable, although unsupported by any 
other version; and, in fact, the promise 
in Exod. xxiii. 28, refers to the expulsion 
by the “hornet” of three of the seven 
nations, each of which seems to have con- 
tained several kingdoms. Dr. Boothroyd 
adopts the reading of the Septuagint. 
Dr. Hales, in his ‘ New Analysis of Chro- 
nology,’ has an excellent article on the 
historical part of the present subject, 
the substance of which, with some addi- 
tional matter, will be found in the sequel 
of thisnote, where, to his Latin quotations 
from Virgil, we have added Dryden’s 
version of the same passages, for the use of 
the general reader. 

It is commonly understood, that the 
nations expelled by the hornet emigrated 
to other countries: and it seems very pro- 
bable that some part of them were assisted. 
in their emigration by the ships of their 
maritime neighbours, who retained posses- 
sion of the coast. One of the expelled 
nations, according to the Jewish com- 
mentaries of R. Nachman, was “ the 
nation of the Girgashites, who retired into 
Africa, fearing the power of God.” In 
unison with this Jewish tradition is the 
remarkable statement of Procopius, in his 
work ‘De Bello Vandalico.’ He relates 
how the Phoenicians, fled before the He- 
brews into Africa, and spread themselves 
abroad as far as the pillars of Hercules, 
and thus proceeds: “ There they still 
dwell, and speak the Phoenician language ; 
and in Numidia, where now stands the 
city Tigisis, they have erected twocolumns, 
on which, in Phoenician characters, is 
the following inscription,—‘ We are the 
Phenicians who fled before the robber 
Joshua, the son of Nun.’ Thisis probably 
the same story as that given by Suidas, 
whose copy of the inscription, however, 
uses the word “Canaanites” instead of 
“ Phoenicians,” and omits the “son of 
Nun.” The cause of the difference is 
probably that Suidas was much better 
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acquainted with the Hebrew Scriptures 
than Procopius, who, like other mere 
Greeks, does not distinguish any ancient 
Frople of Palestine but the Pheenicians. 
Hebrew reference, as above cited, to 
the Girgashites, seems to be confirmed by 
the sacred text, in which, although the 
itgashites are included in the general 
list of the seven devoted nations, they are 
omitted in the list of those to be utterly 
destroyed (Deut. xx. 17); and also in 
that of the nations among whom, in 
neglect of the Divine decree, the Israelites 
lived and intermarried (Sudg. iii. 1—6); 
Dr. Hales thinks that, of the fugitive 
tribes, some appear to have fled beyond 
sea to Italy, where they became the 
aborigines, or first colonists, as distin- 
guished from the zndigene, or natives, and 
quotes in evidence the following from that 
profound antiquary Virgil :— 


“ Hee nemora indigene Fauni Nymphaque 


Gensque virfim trancis et duro robore nata: 
Queis weque mos, neque cultus erat, nec jungere 


Aut componere opes nérant, aut parcere parto: 
Sed rami, atque asper victu venatus alehat. 
Primus ab @therio venit Saturnus Olympo, 
Arma Jovis fugiens, et regnis exul ademptis. 
Is genus indocile ac dispersum moutibus altis 
Composuit, legesque dedit: Latiumque vocari 
Maluit, his quoniam /atuisset tutus in oris.— 
Tam manus Ausonia, et gentes venere Sicanaz, 
Sepius et nomen posuit Saturnia tellus.” —Zn. 
viii 314—329. 
“These woods were first the seat of sylvan 
Ww'Ts, 
of ymphs and Fauns, and savage men who took 
Their birth from trunks of trees and stubborn 
oak. 
Nor laws they knew, nor manners, nor the care 
f lab'ring oxen, or the shining share, 
Nor arts of gain, nor what they gain‘d to spare. 
ir exercise the chase: the running flood : 
Supply’d their thirst ; the trees supply’d their 


Then Saturn came, who fled the pow’r of Jove, 
Robb'd of his realms, and banisl’d from above. 
The men, dispers'd on hills, to towns he brought, 
laws ordain’d and civil customs taught; 
And Latinm call'd the land, where safe he lay. 
Ausonians then, and bold Sicanians came, 
Saturn’s empire often chang'd the name.” 
Drypen. 
“From this curious passage,” says Dr. 
Hales, “we learn that the rude native 
setilers lived on fruits, in the savage or 
hunter state, These were primitive Java- 
nians” (from Javan, the son of Japhet), 
“whose leader, Janus, gave name to the 
hill Janiculum, and was prior to Saturn, 
as we learn also from Virgil. Saturn was 
Prior to the Ausonian and Sicilian colo- 
nists, and introduced civilization and 
VOL. II, 
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laws in the agricultural state; and his 
name Saturn proves his oriental extraction, 
being evidently derived from WD satar, 
latuit, which Virgil accurately expresses, 
and describes him as an exile, stript of his 
kingdom, flying from the east, from the 
arms of Jove; than which there cannot 
be a more suitable description of the ex- 
pulsion of one of the kings of the Amorites 
before Joshua.” Here Dr. Hales, of 
Course, supposes his readers to be aware 
that Saturn was the great deity of the 
Pheenicians and Canaanites, and that 
what was done to his votaries is described 
as being done to himself. He proceeds : 
—“ And these arms of Jove were the 
hornets sent by the God of Israel, 
IAHOH, or by contraction IO, to which 
Virgil's description of the Asilus exactly 
corresponds :— 


“ Prurimus—volitans (eni nomen Asilo 
Romanum est; bs rpov, Graii vertere vocantes) 
Axper, acerba Sonans ; quo tota erterrita sylvis 
Diilugiunt armenta.” —Georg. iii. 145. 


‘* Of winged insects mighty swarms are seen: 
This flying plague (to mark its quality) 
Gstros the Grecians call—Asilus, we— 


A fierce, loud buzzing breeze. Their stings 
draw blood, 


And drive the cattle gadding through the wood.” 
Dayven. 

The Latin asilus, and the Greek owrpoy, 
wete probably only different pronuucia- 
tions of the same Oriental term ryt 
ha-tsirah, ag this fly is called by Moses 
and Joshua; and the reader will not fail 
to observe how exactly Virgil’s account 
of it coincides with that which Bruce 
gives of the zimb, 

“ That orpov was actually of Pheni- 
cian, not Latin descent,” continues Dr, 
Hales, “ appears from 4Eschylus, who, in 
his Prometheus, thus introduces Io, the 
daughter of Inachus, changed into a 
heifer, and persecuted by the hornet, 
through the jealousy of Juno :-— 

———Oirrporrnt Seva 
Gin paoriyy ynv Apo yns sAmvvoeas. 


“* Alas I, hornet-struck, 


By a divine scourge, from land to laud am 
driven !”? 


And to this very passage Virgil alludes, 


after the foregoing description of the 
asilus ;— 


“ Hoe quondam mvastro, horribiles exercuit iras 
Inachi@, Jono, pestem meditata gucence.” 
“ This curse the jealous Juno did invent - 
And firat employed for Io’s punishment.” — 
Drypen. 
D 
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29. “ Joshua the son of Nun, the servant | tion of the true religion—services that 
of the Lord, died.” —Jalm, in his ‘ Hebrew | ought to endear his memory to all suc- 
Commonwealth,’ thus discriminates the | ceeding ages.” 
public character of Joshua, and of his 32, “ And the bones of Joseph ... buried 
government :— While Joshua lived, the | they in Shechem.”—(See the note on Gen. 
people were obedient and prosperous. | 1, 25.)—The bones of Joseph had pro- 
Though idolatry was secretly practised | bably been buried in Shechem as soon as 
here and there ” (sce verse 23) “by indi- | Ephraim obtained possession of its inhe- 
viduals, it did not break out openly, and | ritance; but the circumstance is men- 
the nation remained faithful to Jehovah | tioned here as a supplementary piece of 
their king” (see verse 31). To prevent | information, to which the account of 
future degeneracy, Joshua, in the latter | Joshua's death and burial naturally gave 
part of his life, convened two geueral | occasion. The tomb of Joseph at She- 
assemblies, and earnestly inculcated on | chem seems to have been at all times 
the rulers fidelity to Jehovah, and a con- | pointed out to travellers. It is men- 
scientious observance of his law. At the | tioned by Jerome, Benjamin of Tudela, 
last assembly he caused a uew election | Maundrell, and by most travellers who 
to be made of Jehoval for their king, and | have visited the place. What is now 
to be solemuly acknowledged by the | indicated as the tomb of the patriarch is 
people. He erected a permanent mouu- | a small building in a recess between two 
ment of this renewal of their homage, and | mountains (Rae Wilson); it isa Turkish 
recorded the whole transaction in the | oratory, with a whitened dome, like the 
book of the law. Soon after, this hero | tomb of his mother Rachael, on the road 
died: a man who devoted his whole life | between Jerusalem and Bethlehem (Rich- 
to the establishment of the theocratic | ardson). Rachael’s tomb has been de- 
policy, and consequently to the preserva- | scribed in the note to Gen, xxxv. 20. 


THE 
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CHAPTER I. appear, in office as well as name, to have 
borne considerable resemblance to the 


: BOOK | Hebrew shophetim, “judges.” For some 
taken from the title of the functionaries, | observations on the Hebrew “ judges,” 


whose actions and administration it prin- | and the nature of their administration, see 
cipally relates. This name is YOHW | the note on chap. ii. 16, 

shophetim, plural of (Dw shophet, a judge. The book is easily divisible into two 
This word designates the ordinary magts- | parts; one, ending with chap. xvi., con- 
trates, properly called judges; and is} tains the history of the Judges, from 
here also applied to the chief rulers, per- | Othniel to Sampson; and the other, 
haps because ruling and judging axe 80 | which occupies the rest of the book, forms 
intimately connected in the Fast, that | sort of appendix, relating particular 
sitting in judgment is one of the principal | transactions, which, not to interrupt the 
employments of au Oriental monarch (see } regular history, the author seems to have 
Gesenius in tApy)). It is remarkable | reserved for theend. If these transactions 
that the Carthaginians, who were de-| had been placed in order of time, we 
scended from the Tyrians, and spoke | should probably have found them in a 
Hebrew, called their chief magistrates by much earlier portion of the work, as the 
the same name: but the Latins, who had | incidents related seem to have occurred 
no such sh, as the Hebrews and Cartha- | not long after the death of Joshua. 
ginians had, and as we and the Germans The author of the book is unknown. 
have, wrote the word with a sharp s, and, | Some ascribe it to Samuel, some to Heze- 
adding a Latin termination, denominated | kiah, and others toEzra. The reason which 
them Suffetes. These functionaries are | has principally influenced the last deter- 
compared to the Roman consuls, and | mination of the authorship is found in 
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chap, xviii. 30 :—“He and his son were 
priests to the tribe of Dan until the day. 
of the captivity of the land.” But this 
may have referred to the captivity of the 
ark among the Philistines, or to some 
particular captivity of the tribe of Dan, 
or rather of that part of the tribe settled in 
the north; or the reference may have been 
to both circumstances. _It is also possible 
that the clause, “until the day of the 
captivity of the land,” may actually have 
been added after the captivity. That 
the book itself was not then written is 
evident from the absence of Chaldee 
words, which so often occur in the books 
which we know to have been posterior to 
that event. Most of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian commentators assign the authorship 
to Samuel; probably because internal 
evidence places it pretty clearly about 
his time, and in his time he is the most 
likely person to whom the authorship 
could.be attributed. That it was written 
after the establishment of the monarchical 
government, appears from the habit 
which the author has of saying that 
the event he is relating happened in the 
time when “ there was no king in Israel ;” 
which renders it evident that there was a 
king when he wrote. But that it was 
written very soon after the establishment 
of kingly government is no less clear from 
other passages. Thus we see, from chap. 
i, 21, that the Jebusites were still in Jeru- 
salem in the time of the author; but this 
ceased to be the case in the time of David, 
by whom they were expelled from that 
city. (2Sam. v. 6.) Soalso in 2 Sam. 
xi. 21, there is a distinct and preciserefer- 
ence to a fact recorded in Judges ix. 53, 
which seems another proof that this book 
was written before the second book of 
Samuel: but this does not appear to be of 
a conclusive nature ; as the fact may have 
been known to David, even had the book 
of Judges not been then written. Upon 
the whole, there is little question that the 
book was composed, in its present form, 
either in the reign of Saul, or during the 
first seven years of the reign of David: 
and this renders it more probable that it 
was compiled, from the public registers 
and records, by Samuel, than by any of 
the other prophets, priests, or kings, to 
whom it is assigned, 

The chronology of this book is attended 
with much difficulty, and is stated by 
various chronologers with very serious 
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difference. This chiefly arises from the 
period of servitudes being by some counted 
as of the years of the Judges, while 
others count them separately; and also 
from judges being thought by some to 
have been successive, whom others consi- 
der to have been contemporary in different 
parts of Palestine. There are some also 
who prolas the account by supposing 
several anarchies or interregnums, the 
duration of which the history does not 
mention. The result of Dr. Hales’s ela- 
borate investigations gives 498 years (B.c. 
1608 to s.c. 1110) from the passage of the 
Jordan to the election of Saul; and 400 
years (B.c. 1582 to 1182) from the death 
of Joshua to the death of Samson, which 
is the period more particularly compre- 
hended in the present book. The period 
is, however, frequently stated as little 
exceeding 300 years. 

Verse 6. “ Cut of his thumbs and his great 
toes.” —The Hebrews were no doubt aware 
of the manner in which Adoni-bezek had 
treated the captive kings, as mentioned by 
himself in the next verse; and this was 
probably their inducement to treat him 
as they did. As Adoni-bezek acknow- 
ledges the justice of the transaction, we 
are bound to admit its retributive charac-. 
ter, and to throw on him all that is savage- 
and crue] in it. As we shall hereafter 
have occasion to advert to the general 
treatment of captive kings and comman- 
ders in ancient warfare, we now confine 
ourselves to the particular treatment here 
mentioned, the singularity of which, and 
its uniform infliction by Adoni-bezek on 
his captives, leads us to suppose that there 
was some ulterior object beyond mere - 
gratuitous cruelty. Was it to disable 
them from acting in future in a warlike - 
capacity ? In the hands of a man without 
thumbs few of the weapons of antiquity” 
could be very effective; and the want of” 
the great toes would be a check upon 
agility in flight or action. Accordingly 
we read of many instances of similar 
mutilation, in ancient history. Thus the 
Athenians cut off the thumb of the right 
hands of the inhabitants of the island of 
ZEgina, to preclude them from managing 
the spear, and of disputing with themselves 
the empire of the sea, The disabling 
effect of such a mutilation in a military 
point of view, appears also from the prac- 
tice among those Romans who disliked a 
military life, of cutting off Pia own 
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thumbs, that they might render them- 
selves incapable of serving in the army. 
Parents were known thus to disable their 
children for the same reason. This became 
so common a practice at last, that the 
senate and the emperors found it necessary 
to punish the act severely as a crime. 
‘yen at this day, in some of those con- 
tinental states where the army is recruited 
by a compulsory conscription, men are 
occasionally known to cut off the thumb 
of the right hand, to prevent their being 
called to a service they dislike; and even 
soldiers in the army do the same, to ensure 
their discharge. It has therefore been 
necessary to render such ari act a punish- 
able offence. A trace of this practice 
exists in the word Poltron, which we and 
the French have adopted from the Italian, 
which, while it immediately denotes, as 
with us, a dastardly soldier who shrinks 
from his duty, etymologically signifies 
“ Cut-thumb,” being formed from péllice, 
“thumb,” and #100, § cut off, maimed.” 

As to the loss of the great toes, indepen- 
dently of the inconvenience occasioned 
in the act of walking or running, the dis- 
abling effect to an Oriental is infinitely 
greater than to a European. The feet and 
toes are much employed iv almost all 
handicraft operations throughout the East, 
and in many cases the loss of the great toes 
would completely disqualify a man from 
earning his subsistence. Besides the many 
little active operations which they are 
tutored to execute, the artisans, as they 
work with their hands, seated on the 
ground, hold fast and manage all their 
work with their feet and toes, in which 
the great toes have a very prominent 
duty to perform. Ward, in his ‘View of 
the Hindoos,” has fully shown to what 
excellent uses the toes are applied in India, 
“They are second-hand fingers; they are 
called the {cet-fingers in Bengalee. In 
his own house, a Hindoo makes use of 
them to fasten the clog to his feet by 
means of a button, which slips between 
the two middle toes. The tailor, if he 
does not thread his needle, certainly twists 
his thread with them. The cook holds 
his knife with his toes, while he cuts fish, 
vegetables, &c. The joiner, the weaver, 
&c., could not do without them; and 
almost every native has twenty different 
uses for his toes.” 

7. © Threescore and ten kings.’—This 
extraordinary number of kings will not 
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| surprise the attentive reader of Scripture, 
or of ancient history in general. The 
sacred history concurs with the profane in 
showing that the earliest sovereignties 
were of exceedingly confined extent, often 
consisting of no more than a single town, 
with a small surrounding district. In 
the time of Abraham there were not fewer 
than five kings in the vale of Sodom ; 
that is, a king to every city that is men- 
tioned; and in Joshua xii, there is a list 
of thirty-one kings, whom the hero of 
that name overthrew in the small country 
of Canaan; and now we come to a con- 
queror who, probably within the bounds 
of no very extensive territory, had over- 
come no less than seventy kings. Small 
states of this sort have existed in the early 
period of almost every nation, and their 
history has been everywhere the same. 
Oue or more of such states acquired, in 
the course of time, such predominance as 
enabled it to absorb the others gradually 
| into its own body; or else foreign inva- 
ders conquered the several states in detail, 
and formed them into one kingdom. 
This has been the usual process by which 
: large states were originally formed, where- 
ever we find them existing. Egypt itself 
; Was at first divided into several states; 
i and the “ Pharaoh” of Moses was perhaps 
no more than the monarch of one of them. 
! So, in China and Japan, the several 
| provinces into which we see those nations 
divided, were ancieutly so many inde- 
pendent sovereiguties. It was the same 
in ancient Greece; and, in reading the 
‘Wiad of Homer, the modern reader is 
astonished at the vast number of kings 
sent by Greece and its islands to the 
Trojan war; which renders it evident 
that this small region was at least not 
inferior to Canaan in the number of the 
little royalties into which it was divided. 
But we need not go out of our own 
country for examples. We may conceive 
the number of kingdoms into which this 
island was divided, from the fact men- 
tioned by Cvesar, that there were four 
kings in the single county of Kent. The 
Silures, the Brigantes, and other small 
tribes, among whom the country was 
portioned, had each their ownking. The 
Saxons did things on a large scale, wher: 
they divided the country into so few as 
seven kingdoms. Jn the time of the Ro- 
mans, Gaul, Spain, and Germany were, 
(in like mamner, cut up into a countless 
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number of small states and kingdoms. 
In more modern times, and even in our 
own, we see a similar state of things sub- 
sisting in Africa, America, and part of 
Asia, where we encounter a great number 
of sovereigns, or independent states, in a 
small extent of country; each canton 
having its own king. 

18, “ Judah took Gaza..... Askelon 
seekckron.”—These towns, however, must 
have been recovered by the Philistines, 
This is the only place from which we 
could gather that Judah ever did possess 
these cities ; and when they are next men- 
tioned, we again find them in the hands 
of their former owners; who probably 
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availed themselves of the earliest “servi- 
tudes,” with which the Israelites were 
punished for their apostacy, to retake 
their lost towns, 

19. “ Chariots of iron.” —See the note 
on Exod. xiv. 7. Most commentators 
and Biblical antiquaries agree in thinking 
that it is not necessary to suppose that 
these chariots were made of iron, but 
only that they were armed with it. As, 
however, such chariots do not occur in 
Egyptian sculptures, and are not men- 
tioned by Homer in his Iiad, in which 
chariots of war are so often brought under 
our notice, it admits of a question whether 
armed chariots of war were at this time 
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known in the west of Asia. If not, 
we may conclude—not, certainly, that 
the “iron chariots” of the Canaanites 
were wholly composed of iron, but that 
they were so braced and strengthened 
with that metal, that their onset in war 
was more terrible than if they had been 
more entirely composed of some lighter 
material. In that case, “iron chariots” 
was probably a term by which such were 
distinguished from other and lighter cha- 
riots, also employed in war. 
difficulty in the epithet, if the Canaanites 
only used iron to emboss or sheath their 
chariots, in the same way that the Greeks 
of Homer used brass, tin, silver aud gold; 
for it is usual to describe an article as 
made of that substance with which it is 
only exteriorly covered or ornamented. 
Indeed metal appears to have been pro- 
fusely employed in the chariots of the 
Homeric period. Hence, from this bur- 
nished splendour, the epithets “splendid” 
and “ bright” are continually applied 
to them. Thus Dolon describes the cha- 
riot of Rhesus, the Thracian ally of the 
Trojans :— 
‘* His steeds I saw, the fairest by these eyes 

Ever beheld, and loftiest; snow itself 

They pass in whiteness, and in specd the 


winds, 
With gold and silver all his chariot burns.” 


The extent to which metal was em- 
ployed in the superior sorts of chariots 
will, however, better appear by the de- 
scription which the same poet gives of the 
chariot in which Juno and Minerva sped 
to assist the Greeks :— 


‘« Hebe to the chariot roll’d 
The brazen wheels, and joined them to the 
smooth 


Steel axle ; twice four spokes divided each, 

Shot from the centre to the verge. The verge 

Was gold, by fellies of eternal brass 

Guarded, a dazzling show! The shining 
paves 

Were silver; silver cords, and cords of gold, 

The seat upbore; two crescents blazed in 
front. 

The pole was argent all, to which she bound 

The golden yoke with its appendant charge 

Inserted braces, straps and bands of gold.” 


Supposing the Canaauites to have had the | 


principal parts of iron, which are here 
described as of steel, silver, and gold, we 
may easily obtain a notion of the iron 
chariots of the text. 

The general form of the ancient un- 
armed chariots will be seen from our two 
wood-cuts, together with that which has 
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already been given in Exod. xiv. The 
first of the present cuts, like the former 
one, is from Egyptian sculpture, and the 
vehicle seems, also like that, so small and 
light, as to be obviously intended merely 
for the conveyance of the warrior, without 
being, in itself, from its weight and power, 
an offensive engine. We observed, in the 
note to Exod. xiv. 7, that the Egyptian 
chariots have generally but one rider. 
The present has three, one holding the 
reins, another bearing a spear, and the 
third a shield. Yet it is still so small 
as scarcely to afford room for one person, 
and with the three, is so crowded, that the 
warriors appear to be placed in unusual 
circumstances. In fact, as the travellers 
who have examined the battle-scene at 
Thebes, from which it was taken, describe 
it, this is a chariot of the defeated party, 
who, in their flight, crowd in twos and 
threes into the cars intended only for one 
person. (See Richardson, vol. ii. p. 23.) 
In ordinary circumstances, a single person 
would have the shield in one hand, the 
spear in the other, and the reins lashed 
around his body. The chariots described 
by Homer always carried two persons—the 
warrior himself and his charioteer. The 
office of the latter was one of very consider- 
able importance; and all the heroes were 
competent to perform its duties on occasion. 
Patroclus, who was the dear and intimate 
friend of Achilles, and from whose death 
such important consequences result, was 
at the same time the charioteer of that 
imperious hero, 

The second cut is, in our opinion, of 
much more consequence than the others, 
as affording a more probable repre- 
sentation of the chariots (not Egyptian), 
mentioned in Scripture, which can now 
be obtained. It also agrees better with 
the description of Homer. Indeed it 
seems to us the most perfect representation 
of an ancient chariot that now exists. It 
formed the termination of a line of pro- 
cession among the bas-reliefs of Persepolis, 
and is now in the British Museum, It is 
to be regretted that it is represented as 
forming part of a walking procession 
rather than in proper action. We need 
not give a verbal description of the de- 
tails which the cut so clearly exhibits ; 
but the reader will not fail to observe its 
evident superiority for the purposes of a 
war-chariot to the slight, toy-like cars of 
the Egyptians. Sir Robert Ker Porter , 
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an excellent judge in matters of taste, 
observes: ‘The whole of this chariot 
group is portrayed and finished with a 
beauty and accuracy that alike excite our 
wonder and admiration.” 

We have described unarmed chariots as 
illustrating the present text; but we do 
not wish to be understood as rejecting the 
notion that the “iron chariots” of the 
Canaanites were armed with offensive pro- 
Jections. It is possible that they were, 
and we shall perhaps find a future oppor- 
tunity of noticing such chariots. Mean- 
while, the above statement will show that 
this supposition is not absolutely neces- 
sary to the elucidation of the text. The 
high antiquity of such chariots as those 
which have engaged our attention, com- 
pared with the less certain, though also 
probably very high, antiquity of armed 
chariots, gives the former an unquestion- 
able claim to priority of attention. 

31.“ Accho.”—This place was, in 
times long subsequent, enlarged and im- 
proved by the first Ptolemy, after whom 
it was then called Ptolemais. 1t has now 
recovered its ancient name, being called 
by the Axabs Akka, and by the Turks 
Acra ox Acre. The apostle Paul touched 
at, and spent a day in this place on his 
return to Jerusalem, from his travels in 
Greece and Asia Minor, (See the note 
ou Acts xxi. 7.) 

“Nor the inhabitants of Zidon."—See 
the notes on Num. xxxiv. 6; and Josh. 
xix. 24. In the latter of these notes, we 
have explained the opinion of Michaelis, 
that Sidon was not included in the lot 
of Asher, and given his answers to the 
objections which might be made to that 
opinion. On arriving at the present text, 
he confesses that in its literal meaning 
it bears strongly against his theory ; and 
says that it is the only text by which it is 
not favoured. Hopeless of getting over 
the difficulty which it offers, he says :— 
** To declare my opinion honestly, I con- 
ceive the words yy4yyy WW, cahabitants 
of Sidon, to be of doubtful authority, and 
a mere interpolation.” It is not however 
just for a critic, without being able to 
adduce ancient manuscripts or versions 
in support of his opinion, to propose to 
omit a particular clause, merely because 
it happens to stand in the way of a par- 
ticular hypothesis. For ourselves, we 
are disposed to adopt the local hypothesis 
of Michaelis, in such a modified form as 
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does, in our opinion, obviate all the difti- 
culties of this perplexing subject, and has 
the advantage not only of being not 
adverse to, but of obtaining support from, 
the present text. It will be observed, that 
Tyre is not mentioned here, as in Jos! 
xix., but that Sidon is; and, further, that 
Achzib and Accho, towns on the coast 
to the south of Tyre, are mentioned among 
those whose inhabitants the Asherites 
could not drive out. Our impression 
is that Sidon, and its proper and ancient 
territory, were not included in the lot of 
Asher; but that Tyre was. We con- 
ceive that the Sidonians, having found 
an advantageous situation for a com- 
mercial port, southward of their own terri- 
tory, had extended their frontier so as to 
include this spot, and had there recently 
founded Tyre. So now, under this view, 
the present text would mean that the 
Asherites had neglected to drive “the in- 
habitants of Sidon,” that is, those wha 
were formerly inhabitants of Sidon, from 
Tyre and the usurped district, and had 
not obliged them to retire within their old 
territory. Otherwise, under the same 
view, the expression “inhabitants of 
Sidon” may well be understood to denote 
the Sidouians generally; “Sidon” being 
understood as the name of the country as 
well as of the town. In the Old Testa- 
ment there is no particular name for this 
district except that of the principal towu 
—just as we find in Ps. Ixxx. 7, where 
the words, “the Philistines with the in- 
habitants of Tyre,” are obviously used 
geverally for the Philistines and Phaeni- 
cians. Tyre was then the principal town, 
as Sidon was at the present date, and as 
such gave uname to the whole Phenician 
territory. Therefore the text would ex- 
press, that the Sidonians had not been 
expelled—but it does not say from what 
place, that being well understood: for the 
boundary of Asher having, in Josh, xix., 
Leen defined as extending to Sidon, and 
as including Tyre, “the daughter of 
Sidon,”—the present expression would 
obviously mean that the Sidonians ought 
to have been expelled from Tyre. If the 
text had said “the inhabitants of Tyre 
and Sidon,” this explanation would not 
be admissible ; but the singular omission 
of Tyre here, affords a strong ground for 
the view we have taken. We regret that 
we cannot here show in detail the appli- 
cability of this view to the solution of all 
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the difficulties which attend the subject. 
-Bat the-reatler who feels interest in the 
matter; and:-refers to the previous notes, 
wilt pescejve these applications ; and will, 
we .trust,- find: his. considerations better 
aagibted by this: view, than by any which 
‘has yet been offered. 


“fers 
ee ‘CHAPTER II, 


Verse 1. “ Brom Gilgal to Bochim.”— 
From this we:-may- infer, that the angel 
had made his appearance at Gilgal, before 
he came to Bochim. The latter place is 
thought to have been at or near Shiloh, 
or, as some think, Bethel. 

10. “All that generation.”—That_ is, 
doubtless, the generation which had 
grown up in the wilderness, and had wit- 
nessed a part of the works of the Lord 
there, They had also crossed the divided 
Jordan, had beheld the wonders through 
which the Lord had enabled them to over- 
come “nations greater and mightier than 
themselves,” and who, in the last days of 
Joshua, had solemnly renewed the cove- 
nant with Jehovah. 

The chapter before us claims the most 
attentive consideration of those who would 
thoroughly understand the condition of 
the Israelites during the several centuries 
which elapsed from the death of Joshua 
to the establishment of a regal govern- 
ment. It is a masterly summary of the 
leading principles of conduct which the 
subsequent circumstances illustrate. The 
succeeding brief collection of leading 
facts would not be well understood with- 
out the general and connecting statement 
contained in this chapter. 

11, “ Served Baalim.”—The word Baa- 
km (lords) being plural, the meaning is, 
that they served not one particular deity, 
but the various gods of the country, as is 
expressly said in verse 12. Jahn’s sec- 
tion, on ‘The Theocracy from Joshua to 
Samuel,’ in his ‘History of the Hebrew 
Commonwealth,’ forms so valuable, 
though short, a commentary on this chap- 
ter,.that we shall not deny ourselves the 
satisfaction of quoting its substance in our 
notes. Referring to the apostacy of the 
Israelites, be observes: “The last admo- 
nitions of Joshua, and the renewal of the 
covenant with Jehovah, failed to produce 
alk the effect intended. That generation, 
indeed, never suffered idolatry to become 
predominant, but still they were very 
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negligent in regard to the expulsion of the 
Canaanites, Only a few tribes made 
war on their hereditary foes, and even 
they were soon weary of the contest. They 
spared their dangerous and corrupting 
neighbours, and, contrary to an express 
statute, were satisfied with making them 
tributary. They even became connected 
with them by unlawful marriages; and 
then it was no longer easy for them to 
exterminate or banish the near relatives 
of their own families. Thus the Hebrews 
rendered the execution of the law more 
difficult, if not impossible, and wove for 
themselves the net in which they were 
afterwards entangled.” Their Canaan- 
itish relatives invited them to their fes- 
tivals, at which the most gross and 
corrupting rites of idolatry were freely 
exercised. These debaucheries were con- 
secrated by the religious customs of all 
nations; and however painful it may be 
to refer to them, the truth of Hebrew 
history will not allow us to overlook them, 
in estimating the causes which operated 
in seducing the Israelites from their alle- 
giance to Jenovan. The enticements of 
their pagan relatives and neighbours, and 
the impurities which their religion sanc- 
tioned, but which the law of JEnovan 
counted abominable, too soon brought His 
subjects to submit themselves to deities so 
tolerant of sin, and so highly honoured by 
the people with whom they associated. 
“At first, probably,” says Jahn, “a re- 
presentation of Jevovan was set up, but 
this was soon transformed to an idol, or 
was invoked as an idol by others, of which 
there is a remarkable example in the time 
soon after Joshua. (Judges xvii. and 
xviii.) Idolatrous images were after- 
wards set up with the image, and the 
Hebrews imagined that they should be 
the more prosperous if they rendered reli- 
gious homage to the ancient gods of the 
land. The propensity to idolatry, which 
was predominant in all the rest of the 
world, thus spread itself like a plague. 
From time to time idolatry was openly 
professed; and this national treachery to 
their King Jenovan, always brought with 
it national misfortunes.” 

ld. “ He delivered them into the hands 
of spoilers that spoiled them.”—Idolatry 
was probably not openly tolerated till the 
generation which had sworn anew to the 
covenant, had become extinct. Bat, after 
that, the rulers were unable, oe snwlliee 
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any longer to prevent the worship of pagan 
deities. “Then the Hebrews,” to con- 
tinue our quotations from Jahn, “ren- 
dered effeminate by this voluptuous reli- 
gion, and forsaken by their King Jenovan, 
were no longer able to contend with their 
foes, and were forced to bow their necks 
under a foreign yoke. In this humili- 
ating and painful subjection to a con- 
quering people, they called to mind their 
deliverance from Egypt, the ancient kind- 
nesses of Jehovah, the promises and threat- 
eniugs of the Lord; they forsook their 
idols, who could afford them no assist- 
ance, returned to the sacred tabernacle, 
and then found a deliverer who freed 
them from the yoke of bondage. The 
reformation was generally of no longer 
duration than the life of the deliverer. 
As soon as that generation was extinct, 
idolatry again crept in by the same way. 
Then followed subjection and oppression 
under the yoke of a neighbouring people, 
till a second reformation prepared them 
for a new deliverance. Between these 
extremes of prosperity and adversity, as 
the consequences of their fidelity or trea- 
chery to their king, Jehovah, the Hebrew 
nation was continually fluctuating till the 
time of Samuel. Such were the arrange- 
ments of Providence, that as soon as ido- 
latry gained the ascendancy, some one of 
the neighbouring people grew powerful, 
acquired the preponderauce, aud subjected 
the Hebrews. Jehovah always permitted 
their oppressions to become sufficiently 
severe to arouse them from their slum- 
bers, to remind them of the sanctions of 
the law, and to turn them again to their 
God and king. Then a hero arose, who 
inspired the people with courage, defeated 
their foes, abolished idolatry, and re-esta- 
blished the authority of Jehovah. As 
the Hebrews, in the course of time, became 
continually more obstinate in their idol- 
atry, so each subsequent oppression of the 
nation was always greater and more 
severe than the preceding. So difficult 
was it, as mankind were then situated, to 
preserve a knowledge of the true God in 
the world; though so repeatedly and ex- 
pressly revealed, and in so high a degree 
made evident to the senses.” This and 
the preceding extracts, from the same 
anthor, excellently discriminate the spirit 
of the period, the history of which now 
engages our attention. Milton, alluding 
to the same facts, after noticing the idols 
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to whose worship the Hebrews were ad- 
dicted, says— 
‘* For those the race of Israel oft forsook 
Their Living-Strength, and untrequented left 
His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 
To bestial gods; for which their heads as low 
Bow’d down in battle, sunk before the spear 
Of despicable foes.” 


16, “ Judges.”——See the introductory 
note to this book. It is important to the 
right understanding of the very interest- 
ing period before us, to have a distinct 
idea of the nature of the office held by the 
Hebrew judges. It will have been ob- 
served that the Hebrew constitution made 
no provision for a permanent and general 
governor of the nation. It is true that 
such rulers did exist, as Moses, Joshua, 
and the judges; but their office was not 
@ permanent institution, but arose from 
circumstances, and from the uecessity of 
the times, each ruler being, as occasion 
required, appointed by God, or elected by 
the people. We must not regard this 
irregularity as a defect in the Hebrew 
system of government; for, framed as it 
was, it was very possible for the state to 
subsist in happiness and strength without 
a general ruler. In the first place, God 
himself was the chief magistrate, and had 
established an agency, through which his 
will might be at all times ascertained, 
Under him there was his visible minister, 
the high-priest, who was empowered to 
attend to the general affairs of the nation, 
where there was no military or civil ruler 
specially appointed for the purpose. We 
are also to remember that every tribe had 
its own chief or prince, whose office was 
permanent, and who, with the subordi- 
nate heads of families, wielded the patri- 
archal powers, which, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, were amply sufficient. to keep 
the aflairs of his tribe in proper order. In 
this state of affairs, the mild authority of 
the high-priest ought to have been suffi- 
cient for the purposes of general govern- 
ment. But this was not the case; the 
apostacy and rebellion of the Hebrews, 
and the punishment with which such sins 
were visited, gave occasion to the appoint- 
ment of extraordinary functionaries, which 
the organization of the state did not itself 
require. These were the judges. They 
arose, from time to time, as they were 
wanted; aud were sometimes called by 
God himself to their high work, and were 
sometimes elected by the people. The 
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jadge was-commonly a person, who, 
having been instrumental in delivering 
the people from oppression, usually con- 
tinued. to administer the general govern- 
ment during the remainder of his life. 
Somie, however, seem to have been ap- 
pointed to govern in time of peace. De- 
borah ruled in Israel before the war with 
Jabin; Samuel certainly was not intro- 
duced to the government by his military 
exploits; and of Jair, Ibzan, Ebon, and 
Abdon, it is at least uncertain that they 
held any military command. The op- 
pressions which this book records were 
not always equally felt over all Israel; 
and hence the authority of the deliverer 
sometimes only extended over the tribes 
he had delivered, or over those which chose 
to acknowledge his authority, or con- 
curred in hisappointment. ThusJephthah 
did not exercise his authority on the west 
of the Jordan; nor did that of Barak ex- 
tend to the east of that river. Some of 
the judges appear to have ruled, contem- 
porarily, over different tribes; and this is 
one of the circumstances which perplexes 
the chronology of the period. 

The judges, as we have seen, did not 
transmit their dignity to their descend- 
ants, neither did they appoint successors. 
The authority of the judges was very con- 
siderable; and was in fact limited only 
by the Law. They exercised most of the 
rights of sovereignty, but they could not 
enact laws or impose taxes on the people ; 
they made peace and war, and in their 
judicial character they decided causes 
without appeal: yet all this power seems 
rather to have been the result of character 
and influence than of any authority re- 
cognized as inherent in the office. No 
salary or income attached to it, unless it 
might be a larger share in the spoils of 
war, and such presents as might, accord- 
ing to Oriental custom, be offered to the 
judge, as testimonials of respect. These 
high functionaries had no external marks 
of distinction; they were surrounded by 
no circumstances of pomp or ceremony ; 
they had no courtiers, guards, train, or 
equipage. They were in general men of 
moderate desires; and were content to 
deserve well of their country, without 
caring to aggrandize their own power, or 
to be enriched by the public wealth. 
Some of them manifest errors of conduct, 
which the sacred writer does not extenuate 
or‘ conceal : but ancient or modern history 
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does not exhibit a succession of public 
men more distinguished for disinterested 
patriotism and zeal, or more free from the 
public crimes which, in common histories, 
so frequently flow from resentments and 
the lust of wealth or power. “ Their ex- 
alted patriotism, like everything else in 
the theocratical state of the Hebrews, was 
partly of a religious character; and these 
regents always conducted themselves as 
the officers of God; in all their enterprises 
they relied upon Him, and their only care 
was that their countrymen should ac- 
knowledge the authority of JenovaH, 
their invisible King....They were not 
merely deliverers of the state from a 
foreigu yoke, but destroyers of idolatry, 
foes of pagan vices, promoters of the 
knowledge of God, of religion, and of 
morality, restorers of theocracy in the 
minds of the Hebrews, and powerful in- 
struments of Divine Providence in the 
promotion of the great design of pre- 
serving the Hebrew constitution, and, by 
that means, of rescuing the true religion 
from destruction.” (Jahn’s ‘Heb. Com- 
monwealth’—sect. ‘ Office of the Judges ;’ 
see also his ‘ Archzologia;’ Michaelis, 
art. 53; Lewis's ‘ Origines Hebree;’ and. 
Horne’s ‘Introduction,’ vol. iii. p. 84.) 


CHAPTER III. 


Verse 7. “ Served Baalim and the 
groves.” —Groves were consecrated to the 
worship of pagan divinities, but were not 
themselves objects of worship. The com- 
mon interpretation is, that the expression 
denotes, by metonymy, an idol worshipped 
in a grove, or asylvan goddess. But, as 
Baal and Ashtaroth are usually coupled 
together as objects of worship, the one 
being the sun and the other the moon, and 
as the word translated “ groves” differs 
little from what is usually the proper 
name of Ashtaroth, it is fair to conclude 
that the word here FAWN asharoth, is 
the same as the usual name of Ashtaroth 
NY WNwy, wrongly spelt, or else another 
name, slightly modified, of the same 
goddess. 

8. “ Chushan-rishathaim, king of Meso- 
potamia.”—This king must have been 
something of a great conqueror, as we 
cannot but suppose that he had sub- 
dued the other nations west of the Eu- 
phrates before he reached the Hebrews. 

& Served.” —This servitude, as applied 
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to the state of subjection to which the He- 
brews were oftentimes reduced, must be 
understood with some variation cf mean- 
ing according fo circumstances; but 
generally it signifies the obligaticn to pay 
tribute and make presents to the con- 
queror. That they were obliged to render 
personal or military service dees not ap- 
pear from the Scriptures; but that they 
were sometimes subject fo the most severe 
and cruel treatment will appear in the 
sequel. It is very probable that their 
subjection to this distaut king was more 
favourable than that to the immediately 
neighbouring nations aud even to nations 
dwelling in the same laud with them- 
selves, to which they were afterwards 
reduced. 

12. “Eglon the hing of Aoab.’—The 
Moabites, by a long peace, would seem 
to have recovered the strength which they 
had lost in their wars with the Amorites. 
Probably they, aud their kindred tribe 
the Amorites, used, as the pretence for 
their aggressious, the reasou.s which we 
we find in Judg. xi. 13—15; namely, 
that they were entitled to the country 
which formerly belonged to them, but 
which had been taken from them by the 
Amorites, and which the Hebrews, having 
recovered from the latter, retained as their 
own possession. As to the Amalekites, 
the deep and rooted enmity between them 
and the Hebrews, sufficiently accounts 
for the aid which Eglcn received from 
them in his undertaking. 

13. “ The city of palm trees.” —That is, 
Jericho. Eglon would seem, in virtue of 
his new conquests, to have established 
the royal residence on the west of the 
river, at Jericho. As this was in the 
tribe of Benjamin, that tribe doubtless 
felt more strongly than those more remote, 
the severity of the Moabitish oppression. 
Hence we are not surprised to find the 
next deliverer belonging to that tribe. 

15. “ Lefthanded.” —The Septuagint 
and Vulgate versions sanction the opinion 
entertained by many that Ehud was au 
ambidexter, one who could use both 
hands alike. The original indeed seems 
to sanction the other opinion that Ehud 
was really left-handed, that is, that he 
had a better use of his left hand than of 
his right. It is 999899 “9 ON “bound 
in his right hand ;” which seems to imply 
a deficiency of power in the right hand, 
compensated with unusual power in the 
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left: and this is the explanation of 
Josephus. One thing is certain, that the 
tribe of the Betjamites was remarkable 
for men who enjoyed a singular facility 
in the use of their /e/t hand, whatever 
might be the condition of their sight. 
Thus iu chap. xx. 16, we read of 700 
left-handed Benjamites, every one of 
whom could sling a stone at a hair's 
breadth, and not miss. The expression 
for “left-handed” is exactly the same 
there as that which here characterizes the 
left-handeduess of Ehud: and that this 
singular endowment cr acquirement was 
not mere left-handedness, we seem to 
learn from 1 Chron. xii. 2, where the 
sacred historian, speaking of the men of 
that tiibe who resorted to David at Zik- 
lag, says :—* They were armed with bows, 
and could use both the right hand and the 
deft in hurling stones and shooting arrows 
out of a bow.” Notwithstanding, there- 
fore, the rather strong inference from the 
Hebrew word rendered “ left-handed,” it 
is highly probable that the “left-handed” 
Ehud, and the 700 “left-handed ” Ben- 
jamites were ambidexterous, like the men 
of the same tribe in the above-cited text. 
We may, nevertheless, suppose that some 
of the Reujamites were particularly skilled 
in the left hand, to the ueglect of the 
right, and that others were trained to use 
both hands with equal effect. It is curious 
to find this tribe, in particular, distin- 
guished in this manner. “ Benjamin ” 
means “son of the right hand,” and one 
might also suspect that some fancy in 
connection with their uname had led the 
tribe to give particular attention to cul- 
tivate the power of their hands. The 
reason why the left-handedness of Ehud 
is here noticed, is evidently to account for 
his being able to good purpose to carry 
on his right thigh, under his garment, the 
weapon usually worn on the left. No one 
would suspect that he had any weapon 
unless they saw it girded upon his left 
thigh; and very probably he disposed 
his dress so as to expose his left side more 
than the other, which would at the same 
time preclude the suspicion that he had 
arms, and enable him the more effectually 
to conceal the weapon he actually carried. 
See further in the note to 1 Chron. xx. 16. 

18. “When he had nade an end to offer 
the present, he sent away the people that 
bare the present.”—This present was per- 
haps the annual tribute, or at least an 
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occasional offering, such as it is usual in 
-the-East for tributaries and subordinate 
governors to send to their lord. Such 
offerings the pride of Oriental despotism 
deterntines to be tribute, even when they 
are strictly presents from a foreign and 
independent power. The English am- 
bassadors to Persia and China had great 
trouble to make it distinctly understood, 
that the presents of which they were the 
bearers, were not to be regarded in the light 
of tribute, but as tokens of consideration 
from a friendly power. This point was, 
with much trouble and debate, gained in 
Persia; but it was never unequivocally 
conceded in China, where our ambassadors 
were invariably regarded as the bearers 
of tribute. Israel then being in subjec- 
tion to Eglon, their “ present” was doubt- 
less a customary tribute. It seems to 
have been introduced with great state, 
being carried by several persons. It is 
quite Oriental, to make the utmost parade 
of such offerings, The king, to magnify 
his power, aud the offerer, to enhance the 
apparent value of his gift, concur in this 
: desire for parade—a great number of men, 
horses, and camels, being employed to 
convey whata very few, if not one, might 
carry with ease. The principle of this 
matter seems to us to be well illustrated 
by the existing practice in Persia. At 
the great annual festival of Nouroze, at 
the vernal equinox, the king sits in state, 
and receives with great solemnity the 

resents which are at that season sent to 

im from all parts of his empire. The 
tributary and dependent chiefs and 
princes who acknowledge him as para- 
mount lord, then send their tributes and 
dues in the form of presents ; the governors 
of provinces thus also send their annual 
offerings; and even the ministers of state 
and all those invested with high office, 
are expected to contribute their present 
on the occasion. And all this, although 
in the first instance it has the appearance 
of a voluntary offering, is in fact a rigidly 
exacted tribute, which no one can with 
safety hope to evade. It is an oriental 
feeling to prefer receiving in this form, 
and with this state and parade, what 
might be conveniently and certainly ob- 
tained in another form. Two-fifths, if 
not one half of the revenue of Persia, is 
received in this manner and on this oc- 
casion, These offerings usually consist 
of the best specimens of the produce and 
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mauufactures of the countries from which 
they come. Even money is often offered, 
and is sure to be favourably received. 
Mr. Morier’s account of the affair is an 
instructive illustration of the many pas- 
sages of Scripture which allude to the 
custom :—“ The first ceremony was the 
introduction of the presents from different 
provinces. That from Prince Hossein 
Ali Mirza, governor of Shiraz, came first. 
The master of the ceremonies walked up, 
having with him the conductor of the pre- 
sent” (this was Ehud’s office on the pre- 
sent occasion), “and an attendant who, 
when the name and titles of the donor 
had been proclaimed, read aloud from a 
paper a list of the articles. The present 
from Prince Hossein Ali Mirza consisted 
of a very long train of trays placed on 
men's heads, ou which were shawls, stuffs 
of all sorts, pearls, &c.; then many trays 
filled with sugar, and sweetmeats; after 
that many mules laden with fruits, &c. 
The next present was from Mohammed 
Ali Khan, Prince of Hamadan, the eldest 
born of the king's sons. His present ac- 
corded with the character which is as- 
signed him; it consisted of pistols and 
spears, a string of one hundred camels, and 
as many mules. After this came the present 
from the Prince of Yezd, another of the 
king's sons, which consisted of shawls and 
silken stuffs, the manufacture of his own 
town. Then followed that of the Prince of 
Mesched : and last of all, and most valu- 
able, was that from Hajee Mohamed Hos- 
sein Khan, Ameen-ed-Doulah” (prime 
minister). “It consisted of fifty mules, 
each covered with a fine Cashmere shawl, 
and each carrying a load of one thousand 
tomauns.” A tomaun is a gold coin 
worth about twelve shillings; and one 
or two camels would have carried the 
whole, which fifty were employed to carry 
for the purpose of parade. 

19. “ The quarries that were by Gilgal.” 
—It does not appear what sort of quarries 
there might be at Gilgal in the plain of 
Jericho. The word unquestionably means 
graven images in other places (see Deut. 
vii. 25; Jer. viii. 19; 11. 52); and is so 
understood by the Septuagint and Vul- 
gate inthe present text. The idols might, 
as Dr. Boothroyd conjectures, have been 
erected at Gilgal by Eglon, and the sight 
of them there might inspire Ehud with 
new ardour to execute his purpose. 

24. “ He covereth his feet in his summer 
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chamber.” —It is customary for people in 


the East to take a nap in the afternoon | 


during the heat of the day; and the ser- 
vants of Eglon appear to have supposed 
that their lord had locked himself up in 
the summer parlour to enjoy his customary 
sleep. As to the summer parlour, which 
Eglon “had for himself alone "—see the 
note on 2 Kings iv. 10—we need only 
here observe that it appears to have been 
an apartment detached from the main 
building, hut having a communication 
with it, and also with the exterior. It 
also probably enjoyed a free circulation 
of the air, which rendered it particularly 
agreeable in the heat of summer, espe- 


cially in so very warm a district as the | 


plain of Jericho. 

28. “ Took the fords of Jordan.?—This 
must have been to prevent the Moabites, 
who remained in their own country east 
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of the Dead Sea, from passing over the 
Jordan, to assist their countrymen who 
had established themselves on the west 
of that river, as well as to prevent the 
escape of the latter. The river Jordan 
has several fordable places, which are of 


| course more numerous in summer than 


in winter or spring, when the stream 
is swollen with rains or melted snows. 
It is now seldom forded except on horse- 
back; and the few places otherwise 
fordable, were, as we see, well known 
to the ancient inhabitants, who on this 
and other occasions guarded them, to 
prevent the passage across the river. 
The points where the river may, in dif- 
fereut parts of the year, be forded, are 
still well known to the inhabitants of the 
land, although the communication across 
the river is now very infrequent. 

31. “Slew... six hundred men with an 


(Ox-goad.] 


ox-goad.”"—We are to suppose that the 
Philistines made an attempt to subdue 
the southern tribes, but were repulsed 
with the loss of six hundred men by 
Shamgar, who was probably a husband- 
man, and other men, who fought the 
invaders with the ox-goads which they 
were employing in their labour. It is 
not necessary to suppose this the single- 
handed exploit of Shamgar; but as, even 
so, the deed was not eqnal to some after- 
wards performed by Samson, this point 
must be allowed to remain uncertain. 
The ox-goads, which are still used in 
Syria, are well calculated for offensive 
weapons on occasion, as will be seen by 
the following description from Bucking- 
ham, On the journey from Svor (Tyre) 
to Acre he observed the people ploughing 
the ground for corn:—* Oxen were 
yoked in pairs for this purpose, and the 
plough was small and of simple construc- 
tion, so that it seemed necessary for two 
to follow each other in the same furrow, 
as they invariably did. The husband- 
man holding the plough with one hand, 
by a handle like that of a walking crutch, 
bore in the other a goad of seven or eight 
feet in length, armed with a sharp point 
of iron at one end, and at the other with 
a plate of the same metal shaped like a 


calking-chisel. One attendant only was 
necessary for each plough, as he who 
guided it with one hand spurred the 
oxen with the point of the goad, aud 
cleaned the earth from the ploughshare 
by its spaded heel with the other.” 
(‘Palestine,’ vol. i. p. 91. 8vo.) Maundrell, 
who gives nearly the same description, 
says, “ May we not conjecture that it was 
with such a goad as one of these that 
Shamgar made that prodigious slaughter 
related of him? I am confident that 
whoever should see one of these instru- 
meuts would judge it to be a weapon not 
less fit, perhaps fitter, than a sword for 
such execution.” 


CHAPTER IY. 


Verse 10. “ Ten thousand men at his 
feet.” —Patrick and others think that this 
means that the soldiers were all footmen. 
This is very probable; but it does not 
necessarily follow from the expression, 
which is merly an Oriental mode of 
reference to the persons who are subject 
to the control of a particular person, It 
may be taken from the action of a slave 
being prostrate at the feet of his master, 
denoting submission or obedience. We 
continually meet with the expression in 
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Orfental books, Mr. Roberts says that 
when the Hindoos speak of the British 
king; they often allude to the millions 
that are at his feet: The governors, 
generals, or judges in the East, are said 
to have the people of such countries, 
armies, or districts, at their feet. Nay, 
it is common for masters, and people of 
small possessions, to speak of their do- 
mestics as being at their feet. 

1k. “Pitched his tent.” —This is an 
interesting indication that this family 
retained in asettled country like Palestine 
the habits of a pastoral people. At the 
present time, a very large proportion of 
the existing population of Persia consists 
of pastoral tribes of foreign (Tartar) 
origin, who pitch their tents and feed 
their flocks im the pasture lands and 
(except by themselves) unappropriated 
plains of that extensive region. 

12. “ Barak...was gone up to mount 
Tabor.” — This mountain, the supposed 
scene of our Lord’s transfiguration, rises 
in the east of the great plain of Esdraelon, 
about two leagues S.E. from Nazareth, 
and nearly the same distance from the 
Jordan. It is a calcareous mountain, 
resembling in its figure a cone with the 
upper part struck off; and stands in the 
plain, completely insulated from any of 
the neighbouring mountains, none of 
which equal it in elevation. This ele- 
vation has been very variously stated. 
Some of the elder writers stated it at four 
miles; but it has since been, by other 
accounts, gradually reduced to three 
miles—two miles—one mile—1000 feet. 
Part of this discrepancy may have arisen 
from the want of a distinct intimation 
whether the statement given referred to 
the perpendicular altitude or to the 
extent of the winding ascent up the 
mountain. The lowest statement, as 
above, of 1000 feet, is given by Buck- 
ingham, and is, probably, not over the 
mark, however much it may be below. 
That this estimate is not too high is pro- 
bable-from the fact mentioned by Burck- 
hardt,:that thick clouds rest upon its 
sumanit in the mornings of summer ; and 
alsofrom the time occupied in the ascent, 
which is seldom much less than an hour, 
although, by forced exertion, Buckingham 
was enabled to reach the summit in half 

. anhour, At the top is an oval plain, of 
about a quarter of a mile in its greatest 
length, covered with a bed of fertile soil 
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on the west, and having at its eastern end 
a mass of ruins, seemingly the vestiges of 
churches, grottoes, strong walls and forti- 
fications, all decidedly of some antiquity, 
and a few appearing to be the works of a 
very remote age, Three of the grottoes 
are, absurdly enough, pointed out by the 
local guides as the remains of the three 
tabernacles which Peter proposed to erect 
for Jesus, Moses, and Elias. No par- 
ticular history is assigned to any other of 
the remains, which seem, however, to 
have been mostly extensive religious 
buildings. The whole appears to have 
been once inclosed within a strong wall, 
a large portion of which still remains 
entire on the south side, having its firm 
foundations on the solid rocks; and this 
appears to be the most ancient part. 
Perhaps we might attribute to these a 
very high antiquity; for the mountain 
seems to have been from the earliest times 
employed as a military post, for which it 
is admirably adapted. We seem to have 
the first instance of this in the text. The 
“hill of the globular form,” on which 
Polybius describes thetown of Atabyrium 
as situated, was doubtless Mount Tabor. 
It was so strong, that Antiochus only 
succeeded in taking it by a stratagem, 
similar to that by which Joshua took Ai; 
and when taken, he secured it by leaving 
a garrison in it before he proceeded 
against the cities on the east of Jordan. 
(‘Polybius,’ 1. v., c. vi.) In the fatal 
war with the Romans, it was resorted to 
asa place of security, and the military 
historian Josephus encompassed the sum- 
mit with a wall, which was completed 
in forty days, and is perhaps the same of 
which some ruins still appear. The 
Romans were only able to get possession 
of this stronghold by enticing the occu- 
pants down into the plain, by promises of 
security and friendship, which were 
shamefully violated. After this Mount 
Tabor seems to have become the seat of 
religious establishments, the remains of 
which are now mixed with those of the 
military fortifications. 

From the summit of this mountain 
there is one of the most extensive and 
interesting prospects which the country 
affords. To the south is discovered a 
series of valleys and mountains, extend- 
ing as far as Jerusalem, fifty miles distant ; 
to the east, the valley of the Jordan, with 
the lake of Tiberias, appear as beneath 
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the feet, the lake itsclf seeming as if 
jnclosed in the crater of a volcano; to 
the north are the plains of Galilee, backed 
by mountains, beyond which is visible, 
to the north-east, the high snow-capped 
range of Djebel-el-Telj, or ‘the Snow 
Mountaim’ (a part of Anti-Libanus). To 
the west, the horizon line of the Medi- 
terranean is visible over the range of land 
near the coast, and portions of its blue 
surface are scen through the openings left 
by the downward bends in the outline of 
the western hills. 

The mountain itself, as viewed from 
below, presents a very fine appearance. 
“It is,” says Pococke, *‘oue of the finest 
hills I ever beheld, being a rich soil that 
produces excellent herbage, aud is most 
beautifully adorned with groves and 
clumps of trees.” These are chiefly, 
according to Burckhardt, composed of 
the oak and wild pistachio; but there are 
also (says Hasselquist) the carob-tree, the 
terebinth, the holly, and the myrtle, not 
to meution the large variety of other 
plants and flowers which cover the sur- 
face. The verdure is less abundant on 
the south than on the other sides of the 
mountain. 
boars in the wooded parts (Burckhardt) ; 
aud Hasselquist saw the rock-goat and 
fallow-deer. Red partridges, also, are in 
great numbers. Besides the travellers 
cited in the course of the note,see Maun- 
drell’s ‘Journey ;’ Jolliffe’s ‘Letters from 
Palestine,’ vol. i. p. 40; Rae Wilson's 
« Travels,’ p. 367; Carne’s ‘ Letters from 
the East,’ p. 253. William Biddulph, 
who was there early in the seventeenth 
century, gives a much fairer account of 
the mountain than some subsequent 
travellers. “We beheld,” he says, “the 
prospect of the mountain to be very plea- 
sant, somewhat steepie, but not very high 
nor very large, buta comely round moun- 
taine, beset with trees and thicke bushes, 
which at that time of the yeere flourished 
greene.” See the rest in Purchas. 

15, “ Sisera lighted down off’ his chariot, 
and fled away on his feet.”—This seems 
rather strange conduct; but it is evident 
that the chariots being so hotly pursued, 
particularly perhaps his own chariot, 
which may have been distinguished by 
its greater splendour—he saw that his 
only chance for safety was to escape on 
foot, when he had an opportunity to do 
this unnoticed, calculating that Barak 


There are ounces and wild | 
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would continue the pursuit of the chariots, 
as actually happened. 

18. “Into the tent..—We must con- 
sider these Kenites as Arabs, and estimate 
their proceedings accordingly. Sisera’s 
claim on Jael, in the absence of Heber, 
was perfectly proper. When a stranger 
comes to an Arab camp where he has no 
acquaintance, he proceeds to the first tent, 
and if the proprietor is himself absent, 
his wife or daughters are not ouly autho- 
rised, but required to perform the duties 
of hospitality to him, As a character 
for liberal hospitality is an actual dis- 
tinction of an Arab, no cne can with 
honour repel from the tent a stranger who 
claims hospitality, nor, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, does any one desire to do so : 
on the contrary, there is rather a dispo- 
sition to contend who shall enjoy the 
privilege of granting him entertainment. 
In the present instance Sisera’s application 
to the tent of the sheikh, whose privilege 
it was more especially to entertain 
strangers, was in the common course of 
things. As belonging to a_ friendly 
people, Sisera’s claim for protection was 
as valid as a common claim for hospi- 
tality, and could not be refused. Having 
once promised protection to a person, and. 
admitted him to his tent, the Arab is 
bound not only to conceal his guest, but 
to defend him even with his life, from 
his pursuers; and if his tent should be 
forced and his guest slain there, it is his 
duty to become the avenger of lis blood. 
On these sentiments of honour Sisera 
seems to have relied; particularly after 
Jael had supplied him with refreshments, 
which, in the highest sense, are regarded 
as a seal to the covenant of peace and 
safety: and, in fact, after all this, an 
Arab would Le bound to protect with his 
own life even his bitterest enemy, to 
whom he may have inadvertently granted. 
his protection. It is probable that Jael 
introduced Sisera for safety into the inner 
or woman's part of the tent. This she 
might do without impropriety, although 
it would be the most grievous insult for 
any man to intrude there without per- 
mission, There he was safe, asa pursued 
man. : 

19, “She,...gave him drink.”—It is 
very likely that Sisera not only desired to 
have some refreshment, because he really 
wanted it, but asa seal to the pledge of 
protection which he had received in the 
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words‘ F¥ar not,” which Jael had ad- 
dressed to him. At least his mind seems 
to'-Ravédeen’Latisfied ; for he had then 
nié‘Hebitation to récruit his weary frame 
witlrs¥eep.: A ‘person who needs protec- 
tiotalways fects quite at rest on the sub- 
jeet'when he has once obtained meat or 
drink: This is the case even with a 
: eapfiye énemy, and much more so with a 
guéest,as Sisera was. We have illustrated 
of this ‘subject in the note to Num. 
xviii. 19; and we now limit our attention 
to'thé single point to which we have ad- 
verted. The usage was not peculiar to 
the~ Orientals. We find it in Homer. 
Lycaon had been a captive to Achilles, 
who sent him to Lemnos to be sold: but 
he escaped from thence, and was again 
found by Achilles on the field of battle. 
He thus commences his plea for life:— 
«' Tclasp thy knees, Achilles! Ah, respect 
And pity me. Behold! I am as one 
Who hath sought refuge even at thy hearth; 


For the first Grecian bread I ever ate, 
Tate with thee.” 


A very striking instance of the force of 
this feeling, as connected with the simple 
act of receiving drink from a captor, is 
cited by Dr. Hales from Bohadin’s ‘Life 
of Saladin :—“ During a truce between 
the Crusaders and the Saracens, in the 
Holy Land, Arnold, lord of Cracha, 
cruelly pillaged and imprisoned the 
(pilgrim) caravan returning from Mecca 
to Egypt; adding insult to breach of 
faith—‘ Let your Mahomet deliver you!” 
Fired with indignation thereat, Saladin 
the sultan vowed to dispatch him with his 
own hand, if he could ever make him 
prisoner. The fatal battle of Hittyn, in 
which the Crusaders were defeated, and 
their principal commanders taken, gave 
him that opportunity. He then ordered 
the captives into his presence—Guy, the 
king of Jerusalem, his brother Geofiry, 
and Prince Amold. Saladin presented 
Guy, who was nearly expiring for thirst, 
with a delicious cup cooled with snow, 
out of which the king drank, and then 
gave itto Arnold, ‘Observe,’ said Sala- 
din, ‘it is thow, king, and not J, who hast 
given the cup to this man.’ After which 
he said to Arnold—‘See me now act the 

of Mahomet’s avenger.’ He then 
offered Arnold his life, on condition of 
embracing the Mahometan faith, which 
he refusing, the sultan first struck him 
with his: drawn scimitar, which breaking 
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at the hilt, the rest of his attendants joined 
and dispatched him.” Here we see that 
Saladin felt and intended that the cup 
which he gave Guy should be received 
as a pledge of protection. So it was pro- 
bably understood by the king, whose 
good-natured attempt to include Armold 
in the concession, obliged the sultan to 
call his attention to the fact that the force 
of the pledge depended on its being re- 
ceived immediately from the person with 
whom the power to grant protection 
rested. 

20. “ Thou shalt say, No.” — Sisera 
seems to have felt quite certain that the 
pursuers would not dare search the haram, 
after the woman had denied that any 
man was there. Indeed, it is almost 
certain that they would not have done 
so: for the Hebrews had too long and too 
recently been themselves a nomade people, 
not to have known that a more heinous 
and inexpiable insult could not be offered 
to the neutral Kenite Emir, than to dis- 
turb the sanctity of his haram, or even to 
enter, unpermitted, the outer part of his 
tent. We very much doubt whether 
they would have ventured, even if they 
had been certain that Sisera was there, to 
have entered to kill him, or take him 
thence, while under Heber's protection, 
although they might possibly have tried 
means of withdrawing him from that 
protection. This is an answer to Bishop 
Patrick, who would have recommended 
Jael not to have been so hasty to act her- 
self, but to have waited till the pursuers 
came and took him. They could not 
take him, or even search for him, without 
inflicting on Heber a dishonour worse 
than death; neither could Jael have 
given him up to them, without bringing 
everlasting infamy upon her family and 
tribe. 

Ql. “Nail of the tent.”— This was 
probably one of the large pins which are 
driven into the ground, and to which are 
attached the ropes which, at the other 
extremity, are fastened to the poles of the 
tent in order to keep them erect. These 
pins are generally of wood, but sometimes 
of iron, and are driven into the ground 
by a mallet, which is apparently the 
“hammer” of the text. It would seem 
that Jael could find no instrument more 
suited to the purpose. 

The conduct of this woman is-so de- 
cidedly and pointedly opposed to all the 
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principles of honour by which Orientals 
are actuated, that it is absolutely impos- 
sible to account for it on any other sup- 
position, than that she was influenced by 
some extraordinary and over-ruling im- 
pulse, and felt herself acting under that 
Divine warrant which alone could justify 
her in the course she took. She may 
have heard of Deborah’s prophecy, that 
Sisera would fall by the haudof a woman, 
and, under the peculiar circumstances, 
she may naturally have conceived herself 
to be the woman pointed out and called 
to that service. That she really did act 
under the Divine sanction cannot be 
denied, without impugning the authority 
of this book of Judges. In the prophecy, 
before the fact, it is said: “The Lord 
shall sell Sisera into the hands of a 
woman;” and, after the fact, she is pro- 
nounced “ blessed above women” for this 
her deed (chap. v. 24). Does, then, the 
Scripture sanction the assassination of 
enemies? By no means. This was a pe- 
culiar case, in which the Hebrews felt that 
Jae] had acted under a Divine mandate, 
and which therefore cannot be fairly 
adduced as a general sanction, or as a 
precedent on which self-delegated avengers 
might act. The conduct of Jael cannot 
be vindicated on any inferior ground ; 
and every one who has essayed the vindi- 
cation on common principles and customs, 
has miserably failed in the attempt. The 
Rev. T, H. Horne, for instance (who will 
thank us for pointing it out), says: “ With 
regard to the conduct of Jael, we must 
judge of it by the feelings of those among 
whom the right of avenging the blood of 
a relative was so strongly rooted, that 
even Moses could not take it away. 
Jael was an ally, by blood, with the 
Israelitish nation: their chief oppressor, 
who had mightily oppressed them for the 
space of twenty years, now lay defenceless 
before her; and he was, moreover, one of 
those whom Israel was bound, by Divine 
command, to extirpate.” On this we 
only need remark, that “ there was peace 
between Jabin the king of Hazor, and the 
house of Heber the Kenite” (verse 17); 
and that the very principles of Arabian 
honour, to which Mr. Horne refers for an 
explanation, would oblige a man to lay 
down his life to defend that of the guest 
he had received under his protection— 
even if that guest proved to be the 
murderer of his own son, or one against 
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whom his heart had bumed in hatred and 
revenge for years. 

22. “ As Barak pursued Sisera,”—He 
continued to pursue the chariots after the 
escape of Sisera (verse 16), but, not find- 
ing Sisera when he had routed the whole 
host, appears to have hastened back to 
seek the fugitive. 


CHAPTER V. 


Verse 1. “ Then sang Deborah.”—The 
fine triumphal ode in this chapter is a noble 
specimen of Hebrew poesy; the more 
prominent beauties of which will not fail 
to strike the reader even as seen through 
the disadvantages of a translation, made 
at atime when the principles of Hebrew 
poetry were but little understood. It has 
been ably analysed and illustrated by 
Bishop Lowth and others. “Its design,” 
says Dr. Hales, “ seems to be two-fold, 
religious and political: first, to thank 
God for the recent victory and deliverance 
of Israel from Canaanitish bondage and. 
oppression ; and next, to celebrate the zeal 
with which some of the tribes volunteered. 
their services against the common enemy $ 
and to censure the lukewarmness and. 
apathy of others, who staid at home, and 
thus betrayed the public cause: and by 
this contrast and exposure to heal those 
fatal divisions among the tribes so injuri- 
ous to the common weal.” 

6—8. “In the days of Shamgar,”&c.— 
These three verses contain a very striking 
description of the state of Israel while 
under the oppression of Jabin. 

8. “ Was there a shield or spear seen.... 
in Israel."—We thus see that it was the 
policy of the northern Canaanites, while 
the Israelites were in subjection, as it was 
afterwards of the Philistines (1 Sam, xiii. 
9.), to deprive the people of their arms. 
Did Shamgar’s employment of the ox-goad 
arise from the want of a better weapon ? 
This text affords us an opportunity of 
noticing shields and spears, which are 
so often mentioned in the Bible, with such 
pictorial illustrations as will, at one view, 
bring the whole subject fully before the 
reader. They exhibit the various forms 
of these offensive and defensive arms among 
the same and among different ancient 
people, and also among those modern 
Oriental nations which are supposed to 
have preserved the ancient forme of their 
weapons. From these, and the statements 
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which we annex, some ideas of the form of 
the Hebrew weapons may be collected. 
We are not to Ha arid that there was any- 
thing peculiar in their shape or substance. 
There are fewer peculiarities in the arms 
of most nations than in anything else 
belonging to them. The act of warfare 
itself brings them acquainted with the wea- 
pons of their neighbours, and perhaps of 
remote nations; and a nation is seldom 
slow to adopt from a conquered or con- 
quering enemy, improved or varied forms 
ofthe arms which they mutually employ. 
Hence, as we know little or nothing pre- 
cisely concerning the forms of the Hebrew 
arms, we may safely consider them as 

resented by those of the nations with 
which they were acquainted. 

Shields. The shield is unquestionably 
the most ancient and most general piece 
of defensive armour in the world. When 
it was first invented we cannot say; but 
it is mentioned in the Bible long before 
helmets or other defensive armour. It 
is the only defensive armour mentioned 
in the books of Moses. The Egyptians 
as usual claim the honour of the in- 
vention; and before it was discovered, 
men probably endeavoured to break the 
force of blows by doing what Diodorus 
tells us that the first kings of Egypt did— 
investing their persons with the skins of 
lions and bulls. Among the means for 
this purpose, the superior convenience and 
efficacy of such a contrivance as a shield, 
could not fail soon to occur to the mind : 
and accordingly, there is hardly any na- 
tion in which the shield, in some form or 
other, is not employed. Savages, who 
have not the least idea of such defences as 
the helmet or cuirass, are yet seldom 
found without the shield. 

There are three, if not four, sorts of 
shields mentioned in Scripture; or, at 
least, there are four names by which they 
are distinguished. The largest seems to 
be that called PU} ¢tzinnah, which was 
twice the size of the ordinary shield, as 
we learn from 1 Kings x. 16, 17; 2Chron. 
ix. 16, where 600 shekels of beaten gold 
were employed in the construction of the 
one, and 300 shekels in the other. For- 
midable as this weight of metal for the 
tzinnah is, it probably does not give an 
approximating idea of its full weight, and 
still loos of its size, as shields were almost 
neyer wholly of metal, but were of wood 
or skin covered with metal. We may 
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suppose the ¢zinnah to answer to the larger 
kind of shields which were used in ancient 
nations. Concerning these and other 
ancient arms there are very complete in- 
dications in Homer’s Iliad. Among his 
heroes, as well as in other times and na- 
tions, these larger shields were chiefly used. 
by persons fighting on foot. Their length 
was nearly equal to that of a man, as we 
gather from several passages in that old 
poet: thus, he says of Hector :— 
“* So saying, the hero went, and as he strode, 
The bull-skin border of his bossy shield 
Smote on his heels, and on his neck behind.” 
There are some specimens of such large 
shields among the paintings of the ancient 
Egyptians; and being measured with the 
figures of the warriors who bear them, they 
are found to be as high as from the heel to 
the neck. They do not often occur in 
the paintings, and are of a different shape 
from those in common use, being broader 
in proportion to their length, and not 
being rounded at the summit, but pointed, 
something like a Gothic arch. The great 
size of the larger shields is also implied in 
the intimations which we find of the bodies 
of the slain being carried on a shield; as 
in the famous injunction of the Spartan 
mother to her son, “ Hither bring back 
this buckler, or be brought back upon it.” 
This refers also to the sentiment of honour 
connected with the preservation of the 
shield. It was natural enough for a man, 
when escaping, to desire to disencumber 
himself of such a burden and incumbrance 
as the larger kinds of shields were; and 
therefore the sentiment of honour was 
brought in, and made it disgraceful to 
lose the shield under any circumstances. 
The civilized Greeks and Romans, and 
the barbarous Germans, equally shared 
this sentiment. Among the latter, those 
who left their shields in the enemy’s power, 
were excluded from civil and religious 
privileges, and often sought a release from 
ignominy in a voluntary death. The He- 
brews participated in this feeling: and 
David, in his fine elegiac ode on the death 
of Saul and Jonathan, does not omit to 
mention this among the subjects of national 
regret, “Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there 
be no dew, neither let there be rain, upon 
you, nor fields of offerings: for there the 
shield of the mighty is vilely cast away.” 
(2 Sam. i. 21.) 

The length of these shields seems to 
show that they were either oblong or oval ; 
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and that they were hollow, which implies 
external convexity, we gather from their 
being described as “ inclosing ” or “ en- 
compassing ” the body. Homer has such 
expressions, and so has David (+ With 


favour wilt thou compass him as witha : 
shield,” Ps. vy. 12), which scems to prove | 


the analogy in this respect. Tyrteus, in 
one of his hymns still extant, is very pre- 


cise on this point: “The warrior stands | 


in the contest firm upon both feet; the 
hollow of the spacious shield covering, 
below, his sides and thighs, and his breast 
and his shoulders above.” The manner in 
which these large heavy shields were used 
may be collected by a comparison of the 
different passages in Homer. They were 
supported by a leathern thong which 
crossed the breast. So Agamemnon ad- 
vises the warriors to “ Brace well their 
shields,” aud foretels that befure the ap- 
proaching battle is over, 

“« —_. Every buckler’s thong 
Shall sweat on the toil'd bosom.” 


And so in the battle itself, Pallas finds 
Diomede beside his chariot, — 
“ Cooling the wound inflicted by the shaft 
Of Pandarus; for it had long endured 


The chate and sultry pressure of the belt, 
That bore his ample shield.” 


His wound was on the right shoulder; 
wheuce we may infer that the belt hung 
from that shoulder, and crussed the breast 
to the left side, where it was attached to 
the shield, which could, of course, be 
moved at pleasure, behind, or in frout. 
Lighter shields had sometimes a thong 
fastened to the handle, by which they were 
hung round the neck, and carried in any 
convenient position when not in use,— 
upon the arm, at the back, or even on the 
hip. In action, and indeed often out of 
action, shields of different sizes were carried 
and swayed by means of a handle fixed to 
its inner surface; or, if large, by two 
loops or handles, through one of which 
the arm was passed while the hand grasped 
the other. Among the Egyptians, the 
thong by which the shield was hung at the 
back, so high that its top rose above the 
head of the bearer, passed over the right 
shoulder aud under the left arm. The 
handle was usually fixed horizontally, but 
sometimes perpendicularly, so that the 
warrior might pass his arm through it, 
and grasp a spear. In marching it must 
have been thrown behind, as we see from 
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the instance of the margin of Hector’s 
shield smiting his heels as he walked. In 
marchiug immediately to the assault, it 
was however sometimes turned entirely in 
frout; the warrior then advanced, like 
Mars,— 


“ Behinad his bread shield pacing ;” 


but then the length of the shield obliged 
the owner to walk with short steps, like 
Deiphobus :— 
‘Tripping he came, with shorten'd steps his 
feet 
Shelt'ring behind his buckler.” 


This also shows its length, and seems at 
the same time to prove that its weight pre- 
vented it, under such circumstances, from 
being held at such a distance before the 
body, as to allow the free action of the feet. 
The weight of the larger kind of shield ren- 
dered it so great an incumbrance to a per- 
son otherwise heavily armed, that persons 
of consideration had an attendaut, whose 
principal business it was to carry the shield 
of his superior. And this he did, not 
merely when it was not wanted, but in 


action he sometimes marched before the 


warrior, to ward off the missiles which 
were aimed against him. The warrior of 
course sometimes took it himself, when in 
close action. David was made Saul’s 
armour-bearer. Jonathan's armour-bearer 
took a very active part in his master’s 
exploit against the Philistine garrison. 
(1 Sam. xiv.) Goliath had an armour- 
hearer who carried his great shield before 
him (1 Sam. xvii. 6. 7. 45). Arrian 
relates that Alexander had ‘the shield 
which had been taken from the temple of 
the Trojan Pallas carried before him im all 
his wars, The large shields were of great 
service when a body of men, acting in con- 
cert, joined their shields and opposed, as 
it were, a wall against the assault of the 
foe. In attacking fortified places the 
soldiers also joined their shields over their 
heads, to protect themselves from the 
missiles which were discharged upon them 
by the besieged. This was called the 
testudo, or tortoise, because the soldiers 
were thus covered from the weapons of 
their enemies as a tortoise is by its shell. 
This inveution was exhibited in various 
forms, which ancient authors describe. 
That it was known to the Jews, appears 
from Ezek. xxvi. 8, where the king of 
Babylon is described as lifting up the 
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buckler against the city of Tyre. To 
render this junction of shields the more 
compact, the Roman legions had their 
seutum, with squared sides. It was of an 
oblong form (Polybius says, generally 
four feet long by two and a half broad), 
with a convexity given to its breadth. 
This shield, though it seems to have been 
reduced by the Romans to a compara- 
tively moderate size, may be taken as an 
average representative of the class of large 
shields, and therefore may be put in the 
same group with the Hebrew fzinnah. 
But the square form being intended to 
assist united action, we are not to expect 
to find it so prevalent among Orientals, and 
barbarians, who trusted less to the effect 
of combined action than did the Romans: 
and to an individual, a square shield with 
its sharp angles, is less convenient than 
one more or less of a rounded figure. 
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Hence we seldom find shields other than 
round or oval, among the Orientals, either 
ancient or modern. ‘Those of the ancient 
Egyptians were, however, rounded only 
at the top; and as the shields of this people 
were, in all probability, such as the Israel- 
ites continued to use for some time after 
their departure from Egypt, they claim 
particular notice. In their general form 
they were similar to our common grave- 
stones, circular at the summit, and squared 
at the base ; sometimes with a slight in- 
crease or swell towards the top, and near 
the upper part of the outer surface is 
usually seen, instead of a boss, a circular 
hollow, the purpose of which it is difficult 
to ascertain. In some instances at least 
this national shield appears to have been 
concave within. Its size was generally 
about half the height of a man by double 
its own breadth. 


{The Testudo, or Tortoise-shaped assemblage of Shields.—From the column of Trajan.) 


Another Hebrew shield was the thie) 
magen, which is the first that the Scrip- 
ture mentions (Gen. xv. 1), and seems to 
have béen that which was most commonly 
in use; being conveniently portable, and 
perhaps really more useful than the large 


one; for although it did not protect the 
whole person, it could be turned with 
facility to ward off a coming blow or 
missile. This kind of shield is generally 
mentioned in connection with arrows and 
swords; but the ¢zinzah with spears. It 
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was about half the size of the latter, as we 
see that Solomon only appropriated three 
hundred shekels of gold for the manufac- 
ture of a magen, but six hundred for a 
tzinnak. Among the ancients, the lesser 
shield seems to have been always used by 
horsemen and persons who fought in cha- 
riots, and occasionally by lightly-armed 
footmen. The large shield was not the 
only one in use in the Homeric period. 
Neptune’s advice to the Argives shows 
this :-— 

“ The best and broadest bucklers of the host, 
And brightest helmets put we on, and arm’d 
With largest spears advance. 

—————Ye then, who feel your hearts 

Undannted, but are arm’d with smaller 
shields, 

Them give to those who fear, and in ex- 


change 
Their stronger shields and broader take 
yourselves.” 
And again :— 
“ ——With many a stroke 
The bull-hide shields and lighter targes rang.” 


Perhaps, however, there was not such 
a contrast of size between the smaller 
and larger shields mentioned here, as 
between the ¢zinnah and magen. The 
latter is the shield which the present text 
mentions, and is thought hy Gesenius to 
be analogous to the Roman elypeus. In 
this opinion we concur, because both 
seem to have been shields of average form 
and size. The Roman clypeus was a 
medium-sized shield, round, oval, or 
hexangular in figure; and had sometimes 
a boss in the centre, as had the Hebrew 
magen, to which bosses are assigned in 
Job xv. 26—“The thick bosses of his 
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bucklers.” The central boss, which was 
a kind of projecting dagger, does not 
however seem to have been peculiar to 
any one kind of shield. It rendered the 
shield at the same time an offensive as 
well as a defensive weapon, and was of 
great use in bearing down the enemy in 
close fight. The shield of Agamemnon 
had twenty-one bosses,—twenty surround- 
ing bosses, and one in the centre. See 
infra, 

The Hebrews must have had a con- 
siderable variety of shields; for besides 
these two, which occur most frequently, 
there are others of which we know nothing 
distinctly ; but may infer that the different 
terms describe peculiarities of form and 
size. One of these isthe 4D sohairah, 
which, from the etymology, would seem to 
have been of a round form, which was 
and is a very common shape for the 
smaller kind of shields, and sometimes 
for the larger, as will appear by our cuts. 
It may well be taken as the type of the 
Roman shield called parma, a small 
round shield much used by the cavalry 
and light armed foot, and now very 
common in the East. Another is the 


roouy shelet, (which occurs only in the 
plural,) and as it appears, from a com- 
parison of parallel passages, to be some- 
times used as synonymous with magen, 
we may infer that the former was essen- 
tially the same as the latter, with some 
small variation of make or ornament, 
See, for instance, Sol. Song, iv. 4, “Thy 
neck is like the tower of David, builded 
for an armoury, whereon there hang a 


(Roman Combat with the Spear and the small round Shield (called parma).—From a Bas-relief 
at Pompeii.) 
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thousand bucklers (magen), all shields ' 


(shiltai, sing. shele!) of mighty men.” 
The last clause is evidently a repetition 
of the preceding, shelef being used asa 
verbal change for mayen. We do not 
notice the eb») hidon, translated “ target ™ 


and “shield,” in 1 Sam. xvii. 6, 45; 
hecause it is more than doubtful that any 
thing of the kind is intended. 

Thus much for the different descriptions 
of shields. The varietics of form and 
size in which they were cast the wood- 
cuts will sufficiently represent. We have 
now to mention the materials of which 
shields were made. They were sometimes 
of wood, as they still are in several 
barbarous uations. Xenophon describes 
the bucklers of the Egyptians who served 
in the army of Artaxerxes at the battle of 
Cunaxa, as long wooden shields which 
reached dewn to the fect. Plutarch, in 
his ‘Life cf Camillus, says that the 
Romans used wooden shields till the time 
of that general, who caused them to be 
covered with plates of iron. This agrees 
with the description of Polybius, who 
says that the larger Roman shields were 
in his time composed of two planks glued 
together, and covered first with linen and 
then with hide. The extreme edges, both 
above and below, were guarded with 
plates of iron; as well to secure the shield 
against the strokes of swords, as that it 
might, without injury, be rested on the 
ground. To the surface was likewise 
fitted a shell of iron, to turn aside the 
more violent strokes of stones, spears, or 
other ponderous weapons, Tut the ancient 
shields with which we are historically best 
acquainted, were made wholly of bull's 
hide doubled or tripled, or even more 
thickly folded. A previous extract from 
the Iliad shows Hector's shield to have 
been of this material; and this seems to 
have been the case with the shields of 
most of the Homeric heroes, whether 
Greeks or Trojans. These shields were 
often anointed and rubbed, to keep them 
in good condition, and prevent cracking 
or injury from wet, as were also those of 
metal, to preserve them from rust. To 
which there are allusions in Scripture, as 
in 2 Sam. i, 21, 22; and in Isa. xxi. 5: 
—“ Arise, ye princes, and anoint the 
shield.” These shields of skin had often 
a metallic border, to preserve the margin 
fiom injury. The hides were often plated 
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and otherwise strengthened and ornamented 
with metal; most commonly brass, but 
often silver and gold. Such were many 
of the shields of Homer’s heroes. That 
most fully described is the shield of Ajax, 
aud the description is most instructive. 
It is given in the account of the fight 


between that hero and Hector :— 


i 


« Ajax approxch’d him, bearing, like a tow'r, 


His sevenfold brazen shield, by Tychius wrought 
With art elaborate ; like him was none 

In shield-work, and whose home in Hyla stood ; 
He fram’d the sarious shield with seven hides 
Of futtcd beeves, all plated o'er with brass.” 


i Hector hurls his spear at Ajax :— 


“ Tt struck the shicld of Ajax: through the brass, 
Its cighth integument, through six of hide 
It flew, and spent its fury on the seventh.” 
Afterwards, Bectur 


“ 


——Retiring, heav'd 

A Diack, rough, huge stone-fragment from the 
plain, 

Which hurting at the seven-fold shield, he smote 

Its central boss; loud rang the brazen rim.” 


We beg to direct attention to the cir- 
cumstance, that this shield is called a 
brazen shield, though seven of its eight 
integuments were of skin. We may 
therefore infer with probability that the 
“brazen” shield of Goliath was merely 
covered with brass; for if it had been of 
solid metal, and had been, like his other 
weapons, proportioned to his gigantic bulk, 
it is not easy to understand how his 
armour-bearer could have supported its 
weight. This conjecture might also 
apply to the “ golden” shields which were 
made by Sulomon; and for which, after 
they had been taken away by Shishak, 
king of Egypt, Rehoboam substituted 
shields of brass. However, we will uot 
insist on this, because such shields, hung 
up fur display in armouries and sacred 
places, were often, among the heathen, of 
solid metal. (See 1 Kings x. 16, 17; 
aud xiv, 25—28). Men prided them- 
selves on kecping these plated shields 
bright and polished, whence Homer so 
frequently applies to them epithets ex- 
pressing their brightness and splendour. 
They were kept in a case, seemingly of 
leather, when not in use: and hence to 
“uncover the shield * is an expression de- 
noting preparation for battle (Isa, xxii. 6). 

But although shields for action were 
generally plated with metal, those entirely 
of metal were also known. Hadadezer 
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{Form and manner of using the Roman Shields, as 
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had golden shields, which became the 
prey of David (2 Sam. viii. 7). Alex- 
ander the Great had a body of Argyras- 
pides, or soldiers with silver shields; and 
Alexander Severus established a troop 
of Chrysaspides, or soldiers with goldeu 
shields. Judging from the account of 
the famous shield of Achilles, we should 
suppose that the shields then used were 
not of a solid mass, but that their thick- 
ness was composed of several plates of the 
same or different metal. Of this shield 
we learn incidentally, in the account of 
the owner’s combat with /Eneas, that— 
«With five folds 


Vulcan had fortified it ; two were brass ; 
The two interior, tin; the midmost, gold.” 


For the reason already stated, it is 
important to note further the materials of 
the Egyptian shields. From the paint- 
ings, they appear to have been commonly 
covered with bull's hide, having the hair 
outwards, sometimes strengthened by one 
or more rims of metal, and studded with 
nails or metal pins; the inner part being 
probably picket aon. or a wooden 
frame.—See Wilkinson, i. 298. 

The mention of this shield leads us to 
notice the elaborate and costly ornamental 
work with which the higher class of 
shields were ornamented, and which very 
probably belonged to the golden shields 
of Solomon. There was, in fact, no part 
of their armour which the ancients prized 
so highly and took so much delight in 
ornamenting. They adorned its broad 
disk with all sorts of figures—with birds, 
beasts, and the inanimate works of nature 
—with representations of their own or 
other exploits—with historic scenes— 
with the picturesque circumstances of 
life—and with the effigies of gods and 
heroes. Like the gorgeous works in metal 
described by Spenser, they were 
“Wrought with wilde antickes which their 

follies play’d, 
In the rich metall as they living were.” 

Of all the shields of this sort, the most 
astonishing for its workmanship and 
splendour, is that which Homer describes 
as having been made for Achilles by 
Vulcan, and to which we have adverted 
above. The description itself is, perhaps, 
the finest piece of descriptive poetry extant 
in ancient or modern literature. The cut 
of the shield of Achilles is copied from 
‘Le Jupiter Olympien,’ a splendid work 
on ancient art, by M. Quatremére de 
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Quincy, who has designed it after the 
description of Homer. The original has 
auearly blank outer circle, intended to 
represent the ocean, which, as not essential 
for the purpose of illustration, and in 
order to save room, our copy omits. We 
pass over the description of the various 
groups and scenes which it exhibits, with 
the less reluctance, because we shall have 
future occasions to refer to them, on ac- 
couut of the striking illustrations of 
ancient manners which they portray. 
The shield is described by the poet as the 
work of Vulcan. But this alleged origin 
ought not to prevent us from receiving it 
as a satisfactory illustration. However 
much it may have been embellished by 
Homer's imagination, models doubtless 
existed on which the description was 
founded : and, what is more, these models 
probably originated in Western Asia. 
The Greeks themselves could not, at this 
time, have executed works of this descrip- 
tion ; and Homer himself gives an Asiatic 
origin to all the fine works in metal of 
which he speaks, whenever he meutions 
the place from which they came. He 
most frequently mentions Sidon (see the 
note on Josh. xix. 28); and it isa remark- 
able fact in connection with this, that 
Solomon obtained the services of a Tyrian 
to execute the rich metallic ornaments of 
the Temple; and there is every probability 
that this person made the golden shields 
to which we have so often referred. We 
can thus, in Homer’s own time, and with 
his consent, bring the manufacture of the 
admirable works he describes to the very 
doors of the Hebrews, who were themselves 
no mean workers in metal, as we see by 
the various rich and costly utensils which 
they executed for the tabernacle. 

Next to the shield of Achilles, the most 
striking of any described by Homer is 
that of Agamemnon. No divine origin 
is assigned to this; and as the description 
is short, and distinctly portrays the shield 
itself, as well as its ornameuts, we here 
give it. 

“ His massy shicld o’ershadowing him whole, 
High wrought and beautiful, he next assum’d. 
Ten brazen circles bright around its field 
Extensive, circle within circle, ran ; 

The central boss was black ; but hemm'd about 

With twice ten bosses of resplendent tin. 

There, dreadful ornament! the visage dark 

Of Gorgon scowl'd, border'd by Flight and Fear. 

The loop was silver, and a serpent form 

Cerulean over all its surface twin’d. 

Three heads erecting on one neck, the heads 

Together wreath’d into a stately crown.” 
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‘We have endeavoured to make this 
note as complete, for the purposes of Scrip- 
ture illustration, as our limits would 
allow. We have given such particulars 
concerning the shields of the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans as our object re- 

uired. With those of ancient Persia, 

e Hebrews were certainly at one time ac- 
quainted, and we therefore give specimens 
taken from the existing sculptures of that 
country. We have little to add to the 
information which the cuts afford. It 
will be seen that the shields were round 
or oval, those for the cavalry being, as 
usual, the smallest. From ancient au- 
thors we only learn that some of their 
shields were light, being formed of covered 
osier work : but they had others of brass, 
and of very large size. 

Under the impression that the forms of 
the ancient offensive and defensive arms 
are in general well preserved in the East, 
we give a group of modern Oriental 
shields and spears. Those of Arabia de- 
serve particular attention. The shields 


now used by the Arabs are generally 
round, and may vary from ten to eighteen 
inches in diameter. The most valued are 
made of the hide of the wild ox or the 
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hippopotamus: they have also a sort made 
of the skin of a fish, which Sir William 
Ouseley could only get them to describe 
as “a great fish ;” Morier says it was the 
whale; but we have no doubt it was the 
manat (Trichechus manatus, Linn.), with 
the skin of which the Arabs make shields 
said to be musket-proof. They have, 
besides, shields of metal, generally copper, 
and also of hard wood: the latter are 
sometimes plated with copper, or covered 
with iron bars, The others require no re- 
mark, unless to direct the attention of the 
reader to the general resemblance of the 
Mameluke shield to the scutzm of the 
Romans. (See the following cuts as il- 
lustrations to the notice of “ Spears.”) 
Spears.—Spears, as offensive weapons, 
are as ancient and as universal as the 
shield is for defence. In fact, these two 
seem, of all others, to be the most general 
of offensive and defensive arms. The 
origin of a spear is very easily traced. A 
stick sharpened at one end, and hardened 
in the fire, was probably the first spear, 
and continues to be the only offensive 
weapon of some savages. Attention would 
of course be directed to the improvement 
of its point, in order to render it a more 


[Ancient Persian Shields and Spears.—From Sculptures at Persepolis.] 
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[Ancient Persian Horseman; showing the form and size of the Spear and Shield —From a Bas-relicf 
at Tackt-i-Bostan.] 


complete instrument of destruction ; and, / 


for this purpose, horn, fish-bone, flints, 
&c., were employed, as they still are by 
the rude people to whom the use of metals 
is unknown. 
no doubt the first metal used for this and 
other purposes, aud it continued to be 
employed long after the use of iron was 
known. The epithet “brazen” is con- 
tinually applied to spears in Homer; and 
we might almost suspect that they were 
wholly of brass, were it not probable that 
he merely intended to describe them as 
having the head and heel of that metal, 
the wooden shaft being also perhaps 
covered or decorated with it. It seems 
certain, at all events, that the spearheads 
were of brass; for all those that are not 
simply mentioned as “ brazen spears” 
are, with some variety of expression, like 
that of Teucer, 


“ Rough-grain’d, acuminated sharp with brass.” 


Eyen the gods in Homer are furnished 
with brazen spears. Herodotus, in speak- 
ing of the Massagetz (Clio, 215), tells us 
that their spears, the points of their arrows, 


Brass, or rather copper, was : 


and their battle-axes, were of brass. From 
this it is clear that the whole was of brass, 
or covered with brass, else he would have 
said, as well of the spearsas of the arrows, 
that they were headed with that metal. 
Such seem to have been known to the 
Hebrews, since the spear is, in the Hebrew 
poetry, sometimes called, as in Homer, 
the “glittering spear,” which seems to 
imply, that something more than the head 
was of polished metal. Indeed, the lance 
which Goliath carried, besides his great 
heavy spear, is expressly described as a 
brazen lance (improperly rendered “tar- 
get,” 1 Sam. xvii. 6). Iron, steel, and 
other metals, were afterwards employed 
in pointing and decorating the spears. 
We know little about the construction 
of the Hebrew spears; and, in so simple 
an instrument, nothing very peculiar is 
to be expected, as we find the same forms 
with little variation, in nations the most 
remote from each other. Our wood-cuts 
will exhibit the forms of those which 
were anciently in use, and the manner 
in which they were employed. Like 
other nations, the Hebrews seem to have 
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had two kinds of spears—one a missile, to 
be discharged at the foe, and the other 
for giving thrusts. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the same weapon was often 
made to serve both purposes on occasion, 
as it certainly did with Homer's heroes. 
They begin their combats with throwing 
their spears at each other; then each en- 
deavours to recover the spear he has 
thrown, and falls to close onset. It is 
evident that, in this case, a person who 
could not recover his own spear, would, in 
most instances, be able to sccure that 
which had been thrown by the ether; 
aud as, no doubt, every one preferred his 
own weapon, there was perhaps an under- 
standing between the combatauts, that 
each should be allowed to recover his 
own, if both had been ineffectually 
thrown. It is else difficult to understand 
how it happens that the heroes so long re- 
tain possession of the same favourite spear, 
which they are continually throwing 
away. Some of the heroes came into 
actin, however, like Goliath, with two 
spears, one carried behind the buckler, 
and the other in the right hand. Probably 
oue was a lance intended to be thrown 
in the first instance, and the other a spear 
for closer action; or, itis possible, that 
the one was merely intended asa_pro- 
vision against the loss of the other. So far 
as the spear and javelin were distinct, the 
former seems to have no determined size 
any more than the latter. We read of 
them as long and short among diflerent 
people or individuals. Great length in 
the spear was however usually affected. 
Of Hector, it is said :— 
«Eleven cubits’ length 


Of massy spear he bore, its brazen point 
Star-bright, and collared with a ring of gold.”’ 


This was a moderate length of spear, com- 
pared with the savissa of the Macedonians, 
which is stated, by different ancient 
authors, to have been of the scarcely cre- 
dible length of sixteen cubits, that is, 
about eight yards. That some of the 
Hebrew spears were of great length (per- 
haps the length was a token of dignity) 
will be inferred from the fact that Joshua's 
spear, when he held it up, served as a sig- 
nal to the ambuscade in the affair of Ai 
(Josh. viii. 18—26). The Romans re- 
duced their spears to more moderate 
length. Those used in the time of the 
emperors were generally between six and 
seven feet long, including the point. 


But 
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we incline to think that perhaps the most 
probable representation of the Hebrew 
spear, is that still retained by the Arabs, 
and which serves both for thrusting and 
for throwing to a short distance. It is 
about twelve feet long, with a pointed 
head of iron or steel. It is often quite 
plain; but sometimes it has two balls or 
tufts of black ostrich feathers, as large as 
fists, placed at a short distance from each 
other towards the top; the upper ball being 
fringed with short white ostrich feathers. 
These ornaments give the weapon a rather 
elegant appearance. It is only thrown 
by an Arab to a short distance, and when 
he is sure of his aim,—generally at a 
horseman whom he is pursuing aud can- 
not overtake. To strike with the lance, 
he poises it for a time over his head and 
then thrusts it forward, or else holds aud 
shakes it at the height of the saddle. A 
pursued Arab continually thrusts his lance 
backward tu prevent the approach of the 
pursuer’s mare, and sometimes kills either 
the pursuer or his mare, by dexterously 
throwing the point of his lance behind. 
It will be observed that the weapon has at 
the lower extremity an iron spike, which 
alone is often sufficient for these purposes. 
The Hebrew spears were furnished in the 
same manner, and applied to exactly the 
same uses. Abner was pursued by the 
swift-footed Asahel, who would not be per- 
suaded to desist.:—‘* He refused to turn 
aside, wherefore Abner with the hinder 
end of the spear smote him under the fifth 
rib, that the spear came out behind him, 
and he fell down there and died.” (2 Sam. 
ii, 23.) This spike at the lower end is 
intended for the purpose of sticking the 
spear into the ground when the warrior is 
at rest. This is a common custom iu the 
East; and it was usual among the He- 
brews. When Saul pursued David into 
the wildemess of Ziph, he is described as 
asleep in his encampment, “ with his spear 
stuck in the ground at his bolster” (1 Sam. 
xxvi. 7). This also was the custom 
among Homer's warriors, whose spears 
were similarly furnished for the same pur- 
pose. Thus, when Nestor and Ulysses go 
in the night to Diomede— 
‘« Him sleeping arm’d before his tent they found 

Amidst his sleeping followers; with their 

shiclds 
Beneath their heads they lay, and at the side 
Of each, stood planted in the soil his spear 


On its inverted end; their polished heads 
All glitter’d like Jove’s lightning from afar.” 
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The Arabs have also a shorter kind of 
lance, which we may properly call the 
javelin, perhaps answering to that of the 
Hebrews, aud which can be hurled toa 
considerable distance. This,among them, 
is chiefly used hy those who act on foot. 
The ancieut darts and javelins were too 
various for us to describe particularly. 
The cuts exhibit the principal forms of 
these missiles. We are perhaps best ac- 
quainted with those of the Romans, which 
may he fairly taken as types of the rest. 
One of them wasa light kind of dart, about 
three feet long, and not more than an inch 
thick, with a point four inches long. It 
wasasort of hand-harrow. The poiut was 
made to taper to so fine an end, that it 
bent at the first stroke, so as to prevent the 
enemy from throwing it back again. These 
weapons were used by the light armed 
troops, who carried several of them in the 
Jeft hand, with which they held the buck- 
Jer, leaving the right hand free either to 
throw the darts or use the sword. Some- 
thing of this sort, but probably less de- 
licate, may have been the “darts.” Of 
this kind seem to have been the “ darts” 
(DCOYOAW shebatim) of which Joab took 
three in his hand, and struck them 
through the heart of Absalom, as he 
hung in the tree (2 Sam. xviii. 11). Be- 
sides these slender darts, the Romans had 
other javelins, longer, and stronger, and 
heavier. The two principal sorts were 
between four and five feet long; and the 
metal was carried halfway down the haft, 
which in one sort of javelin wassquare, and 
in another round. These weapons were dis- 
charged at the enemy in commencing an 
action; but if there was 10 time or distance 
for this, the soldiers threw their missiles 
to the ground, and assailed the fue sword 
in hand. There are many allusions in 
the Greek and Latin poets and some in 
Scripture to poising of the javelin, its 
whistling motion through the air, and 
the clash of the adverse missiles striking 
against each other. So Virgil :-— 

“* Pois’d in his lifted arm, his Jance he threw ; 
The winged weapon, whistling in the wind, 
Came driving on, nor miss'd the mark 

design’d.”” 

And again :-— 

“ Thick storms of steel from either army fly, 
And clouds of clashing darts obscure the sky.” 

The particulars given concerning the 
spears and javelins of the Romans will 
be found to illustrate the subject generally ; 
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since they confessedly derived their wea- 
pous of this sort from the Greeks, through 
whom we may trace them to Egypt and 
Western Asia. We know that among 
the Egyptians, the spear was of wood, 
between five and six feet in length, with a 
metal head, into which the shaft was in- 
serted and fixed with nails. The head 
was of bronze or iron, sometimes very 
large, and usually with a double edge. 
But the Egyptian spear does not appear 
to have been furnished with a metal point 
at the other extremity, as among the an- 
cient Greeks and modern Orientals, The 
same people had several kinds of javelins. 
The most common is that represented in 
our wood-cut. The brazen knob, sur- 
mounted by a ball, to which are attached 
two thongs or tassels, served both as an 
ornament and a counterpoise to the weight 
of the point. It was, as in the instance 
which our cut exhibits, sometimes used 
as a spear for thrusting, being held either 
with one or both hands. See further in 
Wilkinson, vol. i. p. 312—316. 

The ancient javelins were not always 


| discharged eutirely by the hand, the pro- 


jection being in some instances assisted 
by a strap git around the middle. There 
was also in use a sort of harpoon—that is, 
a dart, to the head of which was fastened 
a long strap, which the warrior retained, 
when he discharged the dart, in order to 
draw it back again. 

10. “Ye that ride on while asses.” — 
Commentators have been rather perplexed 
by this, not understanding that there 
were asses that could be described as posi- 
tively white. Some have therefore cho- 
sen to refer the whiteness not to the asses, 
but to their trappings or furniture; while 
others, taking the Arabic sense of the word 
“WM fzachor, render it “streaked ” or 
“‘narti-coloured asses,” aud understand 
it to mean a sort of zebra. We think 
we can explain this. In the first place, 
white asses—perfectly white—are by no 
means uncommon in Western Asia. They 
are usually in every respect the finest 
of their species, and their owners cer- 
tainly take more pride in them than in 
any other of their asses. They also sell 
at a much higher price; and those hack- 
ney ass-men who make a livelihood by 
hiring out their asses to persons who want 
a ride, always expect better pay for the 
white ass than for any of the others. The 
superior estimation in which they are 
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held is indicated by the superior style 
of their fumiture and decorations; and 
in passing through the streets, the tra- 
veller will not fail to notice the con- 
spicuous appearance which they make 
in the line of asses which stand waiting 
to be hired. The worsted trappings are 
of gayer colours, the beads and small 
shells are more abundaut and fine, and 
the ornaments of metal more bright. But, 
above all, their white hides are fantas- 
tically streaked and spotted with the red 
stains of the henna plant—a_ barbarous 
kind of ornament, which the western 
Asiatics are also fond of applying to 
their own beards, and to the tails and 
manes of their white horses. Here then 
we have an account of both senses of the 
word. If we take the Hebrew meaning, 
that of “white,” then we have here the 
white asses; but if we take the Arabic 
meaning, then we have it here also; for 
tzachor, the word in question, is that 
which the Arabs apply to these white 
asses when spotted and striped with the 
henna-dye—not to every parti-colour, but 
to this parti-colour of white and red. 
As we are unwilling to suppose that the 
Hebrews disfigured these beautiful ani- 
mals in this style, we certainly prefer 
the simple sense of “ white.” These white 
asses being less common than others, and 
being, so far as we have had opportunities 
of observing, usually larger and finer than 
most others of their species, we can easily 
understand why it should be a sort of 
distinction to ride them, in a country 
where horses were not employed. See the 
annexed cut. 

Il. “ Delivered from the noise of archers 
in the places of drawing water.”—From 
this it would seem as if, in the state of 
oppression from which the Hebrews had 
now been delivered, it had been dan- 
gerous for them to go toa little distance 
from their towns, in order to obtain water 
at the wells aud springs. Certainly they 
were in some way or other molested by 


their oppressors at the places from which 
they obtained their water, whether we 
understand it of the villagers and towns- 
people, or of the shepherds who were 
abroad with the flocks. In the open, 
unprotected lands of the East, the water- 
ing places are at this day the scenes of 
continual conflict and oppression. To 
such places the necessity for water con- 
ducts different people, who cannot any 
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where meet. in peace. There parties of 
hostile tribes fall in with each other, and 
quarrel and fight; aud thither the na- 
tives of the wilds resort to plunder the 
parties of travellers and merchants who 
come in search of water. In the deserts 
of Syria and Arabia, natives and stran- 
gers are thus equally annoyed near 
the wells. The former, in the seasons 
when water is easily procured, are 
continually on the move, and their 
enemies scarcely know where they are; 
but in summer, they are obliged to en- 
camp near the wells for a considerable 
time, and it soon becomes known where 
they are encamped (“near such and such 
a well,” is a sufficient indication of lo- 
cality), and their enemies hasten to at- 
tack them. This therefore is the prin- 
cipal reason of war,—the neighbourhoods 
of wells being the principal seats of war 
and depredation in those countries. Tra- 
vellers also, knowing that such tribes are 
encamped near, or are likely to visit the 
wells, often dread to approach them, in the 
fear of being plundered if not also killed. 
For this reason, we have known parties 
of travellers, that were reduced to almost 
the last extremity from want of water 
in the parched deserts, obliged to avoid 
the places where their wants might be 
satistied, from having heard that parties 
of Arabs were encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood; and we have heard of others 
who, from the same cause, were obliged 
to go one or two days’ journey out of 
their way, to one watering-place, in pre- 
ference to another that lay directly in 
their road. No travellers, unless in great 
force, dare encamp near a well, however 
pleasant and desirable it might be, from 
the fear of disagreeable visiters. They 
water their cattle andreplenish their water- 
skins in all haste, and then go and encamp 
at a distance from any roads leading to 
the well. Dr. Shaw mentions a beautiful 
rill in Barbary which is received into 
a large basin, called Shrub we krub; that 
is, Drink and away, from the great dan- 
ger of meeting there with robbers and 
assassins. With equal propriety, and for 
the same reason, almost every oriental 
watering-place might be called “ Shrub 
we krub.” 

14, “ They that handle the pen of the 
writer.” —A common interpretation of this 
is, that Zebulun being a commercial tribe, 
of course there were a great number of 
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clerks, whose patriotism led them ou this / 


occasion to lay aside the pen for the 
sword. To this there are several objec- 
tions. One is, that there is no evidence 
that Zebulun was a commercial tribe. 
Another is, AY? shebet, here rendered 
“yen,” never has that meaning anywhere 
else, and is not likely to have it here. 
It has the meanings of a rod ; the staff of 
a ruler—a sceptre; in 2 Sam. xviii. 4, 
a dart; and elsewhere a measuring rod. 
Any one of these senses is better than that 
of our version. But having rendered 
the following word 9D sopher, by “ wri- 
ter,” it became necessary to make shebet 
a pen. Sopher means “a scribe” cer- 
tainly, in a general sense; but scribes 
had many functions besides handling the 
pen. One of these was—or rather the 
officer was called a sopher, who had 
charge of the muster rolls, and selected 
from the mass of the adult males, the 
number required to be levied for parti- 


cular service. This appears to have been 
done by means of a rod, in the same way 
that cattle were tithed, as described in the 
note to Levit. xxvii. 32. Thatis to say, it 
being ascertained that one out of such and 
such a number would be required, the 
sopher counted them as they passed, and 
touched out for the service with his rod, the 
men on whom the proportioned number re- 
curred, This process excluded partiality 
in the sopher. It might be well there- 
fore to read “the rod of the musterer,” 
and the sense would be that the men 
on whom the duty devolved, in the tribe 
of Zebulun, came forward readily, on 
this important occasion, to raise the re- 
quired Jevy. If this be a doubtful in- 
terpretation, we may take the rod simply 
to be an ensign of office, which office we 
cannot doubt was connected importantly 
with the discipline and efficiency of the 
army. In the kingly period, there is 
much mention of such personages, who 
seem to have held a most dignified sta- 
tion, being perhaps, to the whole king- 
dom, what the inferior sopherim were in 
their respective tribes. Sec, for instance, 
2 Kings xxv. 19, “The principal scribe 
(sopher) of the host which mustered the 
people of the land.” 

21. “ The river Kishon.”—It is not 
easy to determine to which of the streams, 
whose confluence forms the Kishon, we 
should assign the distinction of forming 
the principal source of that river. It 
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commonly is given to a stream which 
flows from Mount Tabor; and although 
we do not know that we should have 
chosen to fix on that as the originating 
source, yet being already fixed, it is not 
worth while to contend for an alteration, 
Thus understood, the river takes first a 
westerly course, and then turns to the 
north-west, running parallel to the range 
of Mount Carmel, till it discharges its 
waters into the bay of Acre. Its course 
is very winding, and its length may be 
estimated at about thirty miles. In its 
progress from Tabor towards Carmel it 
reccives other brooks, as large as itself, 
which greatly increase the volume of the 
confluent stream. The Kishon, however, 
like most of the other rivers of the country, 
is an inconsiderable brook during the 
greater part of the year; but in the rainy 
months, the greater part of the waters 
which are collected in the range of Car- 
mel are discharged by a variety of small 
torrents into this channel; which being 
insufficient for such augmentation, the 
current overflows its bauks, and carries 
away everything within its reach. This 
was probably the sort of inundation 
which came unexpectedly, perhaps un- 
seasonably, and swept away the host of 
Sisera, in attempting to force a passage, 
Mr. Carne, who travelled here when the 
stream was full from recent rains, was led 
considerably out of the way in order to 
find a ford, where ouly ‘this stream, 
usually so inconsiderable, could then be 
crossed on horseback, See ‘ Letters from 
the Fast,’ p. 250; Joliffe, i. 25; and 
Buckingham’s ‘Palestine,’ i. 178. 8vo. 
oe 
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Verse 2. “ Dens which are in the moun= 
tains, and caves,”—See the note on Gen. 
xix. 30. 

3. “When Israel had sown.”"—It will 
be recollected that the Midianites were 
chiefly wandering herdsmen—that is, just 
such a people as the Bedouin Arabs ‘are 
at the present day. The oppression to 
which the Israelites were at this time 
subject, was, therefore, of a very different 
nature from those which they had pre- 
viously experienced; and’ from the 
minute and expressive details which are 
given, we discover, without difficulty, 
that the Israelites had never before expe- 
rienced anything so grievous. Under 
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this view let us illustrate these details, by 
the present conduct of the Bedouins to- 
wards cultivators. 

4, “Encamped against them, and de- 
stroyed the increase of the earth. . .and 
Left no sustenance for Israel.”"—It may be 
stated as a maxim, that whenever the 
nomade is master of the cultivator, the 
impoverishment and ultimate ruin of 
the latter are inevitable. The Bedouin 
Arabs come up from their deserts in the 
spring, and perhaps remain through the 
summer, in the territories of those culti- 
vators who are so unfortunate as to lie at 
their mercy. If there is not an established 
understanding between the nomades and 
the cultivators, as to the proportion which 
the latter are to pay for exemption, 
the Bedouins encamp and pasture their 
cattle in the cultivated grounds, after 
securing such corn and other vegetable 
products as they may happen to require 
for their own use during the remainder 
of the year. Thus the “increase of the 
earth is destroyed,” and “no sustenance” 
remains to reward the cultivator for the 
labour and patience he has spent on its 
production. j 

“ Neither sheep, nor ox, nor ass.” —~The 
Bedouins, when thus oppressing the cul- 
tivator, seize all the cattle that are 
brought abroad, and add them to their 
own flocks and herds; and as it is im- 
possible and useless to keep them con- 
tinually in confinement, the inhabitants 
soon hecome deprived of all their cattle 
like the Israelites. Even their persons 
are not safe; as the Bedouins will not 
scruple to rob of his clothes and property 
any person whom they can find beyond 
the protection which the walls of the towns 
and villages afford,—if they do not kill 
him, or detain him as a prisoner till his 
friends have been induced to pay heavily 
for his ransom. We do not, know 
whether the Midianites entered the towns. 
It is possible that they did not, as their 
visits were annual, and they do not ap- 
pear to have taken or occupied any towns. 
This aggravation was not necessary to 
reduce the people to ruin, and oblige 
them to relinquish their paternal fields 
and pleasant homes, to retire to “the 
dens which are in the mountains.” Then 
doubtless the Midianites could enter 
the towns, and destroy and plunder at 
pleasure such property as the fugitives 
had left behind. It is possible that the 
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Israelites returned to their homes for the 
season after the invaders had withdrawn 
for the year. The nomades usually come 
towards the end of April or beginning of 
May, and remain till September. In the 
period of their absence, some useful pro- 
ducts might be raised, to eke out a subsist- 
ence during the period of their stay, and 
perhaps part of the barley harvest might 
in a favourable season be got in and 
carried off to the mountains before the 
Midianites arrived. This miserable state 
of things could not Jong be borne; and 
accordingly we find that the period in 
which the Israelites were subject to this 
urgent oppression of the Midianites was 
shorter than that in’ which any other of 
their oppressors tyratmized over them. 

In Western Asia, those cultivators who 
are subject to such annual incursions, 
generally make a compromise with the 
invaders, agreeing to pay them a heavy tri- 
bute, on the condition that the harvests shall 
not be touched, or the cattle driven off. 
Even powerful communities, which might 
be able to cope with the Bedouins, often 
enter into a compromise of this sort, to 
prevent the necessity for continual war- 
fare and watchfulness. With these, the 
arrangement is a matter of convenience ; 
but miserable is the condition of those 
with whom it is a matter of necessity, 
and to whom it is the only altemative on 
which they can secure a scanty subsist- 
ence from their own fields. The tribute, 
usually paid in produce, is generally very 
heavy; besides which the chiefs expect 
extraordinary presents, and what is re- 
ceived in one year as a present, is certain 
to be exacted in the next year as a right. 
Thus the pressure accumulates till it can 
no longer be borne; cultivation is then 
relinquished, and whole settlements are 
abandoned by their inhabitants, who dis- 
perse themselves into other villages or 
towns, or form a settlement where they 
hope to be more atease. This does not 
perhaps often happen; but individual 
families are continually changing one 
village for another, in the hope of that 
relief which they can nowhere find. In 
the Haouran for instance, as described 
by Burckhardt, very few individuals die 
in the villages in which they were born. 
“This continued wandering,” says that 
traveller, “is one of the principal reasons 
why no village in the Haouran has either 
orchards or fruit-trees, or gardens for the 
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growth of vegetables. ‘Shall we sow for 
strangers?’ was the answer of a Fellah, to 
whom I once spoke on the subject, and 
who by the word ‘strangers’ meant both 
the succeeding inhabitants and the Arabs 
who visit the Haouran in the spring and 
summer.” Even in the pashalic of Bag- 
dad, the pasha of which is enabled in 
ordinary circumstances to keep the 
Arabian tribes of his territory in some 
degree of order, 10 persons dare undertake 
the cultivation of the soil at any consider- 
able distance from the city, except the 
Seids, who claim to be descended from 
Mohammed, and the supposed sanctity of 
whose character renders them compara- 
tively secure from depredation. Yet even 
they are often obliged to erect a fort on 
their grounds, in which a strong guard is 
stationed at the time of harvest. These 
details will help to show the distressing 
situation of cultivators when exposed to 
the oppression of pastoral tribes. 

5. “ Grasshoppers.”"-——Locusts—a_ most 
expressive comparison. 

Ll. “Gideon threshed wheat by the 
winepress, to hide it from the Midianites.~ 
—This is the most expressive illustration 
of the preceding remarks. Gideon was 
obliged to thresh his wheat in a small 
quantity, and in an unusual place, to 
conceal it from the Midianites. This 
shows that the oppression of the Hebrews 
from the Midianites was in the severest 
form, seeing that they could uot retain any 
part of their own produce except by 
stealth. The smallness of the quantity 
is shown by the manner in which it was 
threshed, which was not with cattle, as 
usual with large quantities, but by means 
of the flail, which was seldom employed 
but in threshing small quantities. And 
then the threshing was near the winepress, 
that is, in ground appropriated to another 
purpose. The flail also, falling on corn 
placed onthedead ground, not ona boarded 
floor as with us, made but little noise, 
whereas the bellowing of the oxen might, 
in the other case, have led to detection. It 
will be observed that this threshing-ground 
was in the open air, else Gideon could not 
have expected dew to fall on the ground, 
or on the fleece which he spread out there 
(verses 87—40). 

19, “ The fleshhe put in a basket, and 
he put the broth in a pot.”—The circum- 
stauces of this entertainment are, to a 
considerable extent, illustrated by the 
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notes to Gen. xviil. The broth is the 
most peculiar circumstance of this hastily 


prepared meal. The word is py marak, 


which Dr. Boothroyd is for rendering 
‘pure wine,” after the Syriac and Arabic 
versions. We however prefer the current. 
version; for the word unquestionably 
must mean “broth” in Isa. Ixv. 4, and is 
there so rendered by Boothroyd himself. 
Weare therefore to infer either that Gideon 
boiled or stewed the kid, aud served up 
the meat and soup separately, or else that 
he stewed one part of the kid, and roasted 
or broiled the other. Both methods are 
consonaut to Oriental usages; and per- 
haps the latter is the best hypothesis, as 
the animal thus divided might be the 
more speedily dressed. In this case, the 
roasted part was probably prepared in the 
most usual way of preparing a hasty dish, 
—that is, by cutting the meat into small 
pieces, several of which are strung upon a 
skewer, like larks, and so roasted, or rather 
broiled ; as several of these skewers of 
meat can be dressed together, a meal may 
in this way be very soon prepared. This 
dish is called haboob, and is very common in 
Western Asia. When meat is thus dressed 
in ¢wo ways, the stew is generally intended 
for immediate use, and the kaboob for a 
future meal, or for the traveller to carry 
with him for his refreshment on the way. 
As Gideon brought the meat, as distin- 
guished from the “broth,” in a basket, it 
was probably intended by him that. the 
stranger should take it away with him in 
that basket for his future use. This was 
a proper mark of careful hospitality and 
attention. The basket was probably a 
small hand-basket made of palm-leaves 
or rushes. 

25. “ The second bullock,”—Commen- 
tators are perplexed about the description 
of this bullock as the “second.” We would 
hazard a conjecture, that as the Midian- 
ites took away all the cattle of the 
Hebrews that they could lay hands on, 
Gideon's father had very few cattle, the 
second of which in point of age, he is 
directed to offer as the fittest for sacrifice. 
It is singular that one of seven years old 
should be selected, three years being the 
usual age. Was it with reference to the 
seven years which the oppression of the 
Midianites had lasted ? or, was it that this 
bullock, although seven years old, was the 
youngest above three years of age, and 
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therefore the most proper for sacrifice ? 
This alone would imply how slender the 
herd:-of Joash had become. Perhaps he 
had but two bullocks above three years 
of age, this being the second of the two. 
38, “A bowl full of water.” See the 
note on Gen. xxvii, 28, which will partly 
explain what seems to us extraordinary 
in this abundant‘dew. It will be observed, 
that we are to look for the miracle in its 
having fallen at one time upon the fleece, 
without any ou the floor, and that another 
time, the fleece remained dry while the 
ground was wet with dew. The quan- 
tity also may have been more than 
usually abundant; but less so than 
would seem to us in regions where dews 
fall lightly. We remember, while tra- 
velling in Western Asia, to have found 
all the baggage, which had been left in 
the open air, so wet, when we came 
forth from the tent in the morning, that it 
seemed to have been exposed to heavy rain, 
and we could with difficulty believe that 
no rain had fallen. So also, when sleep- 
ing in the open air, the sheep-skin cloak 
which served for a covering has been 
found in the morning scarcely less wet 
than if it had been immersed in water. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Verse 6. “ Lapped, putting their hand 
to their mouth... . bowed down upon their 
knees to drink.”—These two modes of 
action have been differently understood, 
and the first, in particular, has been the 
subject of various interpretations. The 
dog drinks by shaping the end of his 
long thin tongue into the form of a spoon, 
which it rapidly introduces and_with- 
draws from the water, throwing each time 
a spoonful of the fluid into its mouth. 
The tongue of man is not adapted to this 
use; and it is physically impossible for a 
man, therefore, to lap, literally, as a dog 
laps. The true explanation, probably, is 
that these men, instead of kneeling down 
to take a long draught, or successive 
draughts, from the water, employed their 
hand as the dog employs its tongue— 
that is, forming it into a hollow spoon, 
and dipping water with it from the stream. 
We have ape — it oe Anu the com- 
parison to the ing of a dog spon- 
taneously oocurted tober mind. Practice 
gives a peculiar tact in this mode of 
drinking ;. and the interchange of the hand 
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between the water and the mouth is so 
rapidly managed as to be comparable 
to that of the dog’s tongue in similar 
circumstances. Besides. the water is not 
usually sucked out of the hand into the 
mouth, but, by a peculiar knack, is 
jerked into the mouth, before the hand is 
brought close to it, so that the hand is 
approaching with a fresh supply almost 
before the preceding has been swallowed : 
this is another resemblance to the action 
of a dog's tongue. When travelling with 
small caravans, we have had opportunities 
of seeing both processes. On coming to 
water, a person who wishes to drink 
cannot stop the whole party to wait for 
him; and therefore, if on foot, any delay 
would oblige him to unusual exertion in 
order to overtake his party. Therefore he 
drinks in the manner we have described ; 
and has satisfied his thirst in much less 
time than one who, having more leisure, 
or being disposed to more deliberate en- 
joyment, ido out for a place where he 
may kneel or lie down to bring his mouth 
in contact with the water, and imbibe 
long and slow draughts of the pleasant 
fluid. This consumes so much time, 
that few but those who are mounted 
indulge in it, as they can ride on before 
and satisfy themselves by the time their 
party comes up, or, if they linger behind 
after it has passed on, can easily overtake 
itagain. This last. was the course usually 
adopted by the writer and other Euro- 
peans, who were unprovided with drink- 
Ing vessels, and to whom the difference of 
time was of no importance; as they were 
not practised in that facile and cleanly 
use of the hand in drinking which was so 
easy to the natives, and which scarcely 
interrupted their progress. This expla- 
nation may help to show how the dis- 
tinction operated, and why those who 
“Japped, putting their hand to their 
mouth,” were considered to evince an 
alacrity and readiness for action which 
peculiarly fitted them for the service on 
which Gideon was engaged. 

10. “ Go thou with Phurah thy servant 
down to the host."—The ideas of the 
Hebrews concerning the character of a 
spy were very different from those which 
prevail in modern Europe. The office 
was usually undertaken either by the 
commmander-in-chief himself, or by some 
other person of high consideration. Joshua 
and Caleb were among those sent as spies 
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into Canaan; and new Gideon is in- 
structed to undertake the same office. 
It was much the same among the Greeks; 
indeed there are some lines in the tenth 
book of the Wiad which seem rather a 
striking illustration of this passage. In 
a night consultation among the Grecian 
kings end chiefs, about the operations of 
the following day, Nestor inquired whether 
there was no chief whom the prospect of 
the glorious recompense of renown, 


“ Extensive asthe heay’ns, and fair reward,” 


would not induce to undertake the 
perilous duty of proceeding as a spy to 
the Trojan camp? The task was ac- 
cepted by Diomede in these words :— 


“‘T, Nestor, feel such courage ; and myself 
Will enter Ilium’s host, encamp’d so nigh : 
But shall adventure with a livelier hore, 

And be embolden’d much, some valiant friend 
Advent'ring with me; fora friend may spy 
Advantage ere myself, and may advise 
Its happiest uses overseen by me, 

He cased, and willing to partake his toils, 
Arose no few.” 

Amongs these were some of the most dis- 

tinguished princes in the host, as both the 

Ajaxes, Menelans, and Ulysses. From 

the various candidates for the distinction, 

Agamemnon advised Diomede to select 

whichever he considered the most de- 

serving and best able to assist him, 
without. respect to pedigree or power. He 
accordingly chose Ulysses; and the two 
proceeded together on their glorious enter- 
prise. The sequel is minutely related. 

After gaining some information by the 

way from a counter-spy, whom they 

afterwards slew, they proceeded to the 
place where the Thracian allies of the 

Trojans lay encamped. 

“6 te wearicd, slept profound ; beside them 
ay, 
In triple order regular arranged, 
Their radiant armour, and their steeds in 
pairs.” 

Among the sleepers, the two illustrious 

spies committed terrible havoc, and re- 

turned safely, and with rich spoil and 
important intelligeuce, to their own camp. 

Every one wil} also recollect the popu- 
larly-kuown instance, in ourown history, of 
king Alfred, who did not think it beneath 
his character to act as a spy, and who, 
under the disguise of a harper, went to 
the camp of the Danes, and remained 
there several days, caressed and unsus- 
pected, making observations and collect- 
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ing information which tended much to 
the success of his subsequent enterprises. 

13. “A cake of barley bread tumbled 
into the host of Midian, and came unto a 
tent... and overturned it."-—To under- 
stand this, it is necessary to recollect 
that Gideon's force was in the hill of 
Moreh, and that the Midianites were 
below in the valley. The harley-cake 
which the man saw in his dream, deubt- 
less seemed to roll down the hill into the 
valley, overturuing the tent with which 
it came in contact. This naturally 
cnough comected it with Gideon, nor 
less so the apparent inadequacy of the 
cause to produce this result. Hf it had 
been a great stone, it would have been 
no wonder that the tent had been over- 
turned by it; but that it should be over- 
turned by a barley-cake seemed as little 
likely, in human probability, as that 
Gideon with his little band should over- 
throw the vast host of Midian. That 
it was not only a cake, but a barley-cake, 
seems a circumstance designed to show 
more strongly the insignificance of the 
cause. And that it was so understood, 
seems to imply that wheat bread had 
already become the substautial food of 
the people, barley having become limited 
in its use as the food of cattle, and of the 
poorest classes of the community. It is 
generally stated, by old writers, that the 
use of barley was known before that of 
wheat; but it gradually sunk in import- 
auce when wheat came into extensive 
use; so that ideas of poverty and degra- 
dation became associated with cakes of 
barley. Among the Romans, cohorts 
and individual soldiers who misconducted 
themselves were, among other punish- 
ments, allowed only barley bread for food, 
instead of wheat; whence, among them 
also, bread of barley was associated with 
ideas of dishonour and insignificance. 

20. “ Blew the trumpets, and brake the 
pitchers, and held the lamps in their left 
hands... and they cried, The sword of 
the Lord, and of Gideon.”-—As the Mi- 
dianites could not imagine that every 
man had a trumpet and a light, the 
noise of so many trumpets, the blaze of so 
many lights, with the crash of the broken 
pitchers from different quarters, must 
have conveyed to their minds the mast 
exaggerated ideas of the numbers of the 
assailants by whom they seemed to be 
beset. Gideon's army would have been 
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great indee if, as the Midianites must 
have‘ ‘the number of the fighting 
ct een i in oportion | to that of the 
A roe pis measure offers alto- 

er oné é of the most curious stratagems 

to ei net with in the history of military 


eye and was well calculated to 


striking a blow. Their position was very 
singular, standing about fre camp blowing 
their trumpets and holding their torches, 
as if to encourage and give light to the 
fighting men whom the Midianites be- 
lieved to have entered their camp—while 

really gave light sufficient to enable 
their enemies to slay each other, but not 
enough to enable them to distinguish that 
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confuse, and excite a panic in an encamp- 
ment of undisciplined nomades, whose 
confusion was probably increased by the 
alarm and fright of their numerous 
cattle. The Lord gave effect to this 


stratagem; so that the host of Midian 
en discomfited without the 


Hebrews 


(Egyptian Pitchers. 


those whom they slew were not enemies, 
but friends. The war-cry was taken 
from the interpretation of the dream, 
“The sword of Gideon,” to which 
Gideon, with his usual modesty, prefixed 
the name of the Lord—“ Te. ‘sword of 
the Lord, and of Gideon.” 
24. “ Take before them the inate 

The fords of Jordan to prevent the escape 
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of the enemy across the river. This had 
been done before in the case of the 
Moabites; aud was the usual practice 
when the enemy belonged to the country 
east of the river. 

25. “ Brought the heads of Oreb and 
Zeeb to Gideon.” —It was an almost. wui- 
versal custom to take off the heads of 
opposing chiefs and bring them to the 
victorious general. It is a sort of trophy, 
and as such has been regarded at one 
time or other in nearly all nations. David 
cut off the head of Goliath, probably 
intending to bring it to Saul; and the 
head of Saul himself was cut off by the 
Philistines and sent by them to their own 
country. Such was also the custom 
among the Romans: thus Pompey’s head 
was brought to Casar, and that of Cicero 
to Mare Antony, not to mention other 


instances. Barbarous oriental conquerors | 
i : 
. 16. “He took. . thorns of the wilderness 


have Luilt monuments with the heads of 


their conquered enemies; and, at present, | 


the heads of conquered chiefs and com- 
mauders are transmitted to Constantinople 
from the most distant parts of the Turkish 
empire, to be laid at the feet of the sultan, 
and then to decorate his palace gates. 
Herodotus relates that the Scythians cut 
off the heads of all their enemies whom 
they slew in battle. To bring a head to 
the king constituted the right to a share 
in the spoils of war, which could not be 
obtained without it. The sculls of dis- 
tinguished enemies were made iuto drink- 
ing cups; and the scalps were in all 
cascs tauned, and carried by the warrior, 
tied to his bridle, as a trophy of military 
honour; the valour of a Scythian being 
estimated by the number of scalps in 
his possession. (Melpomene, c. 64, 65.) 


This is like the custom among the North 
American Indians, whose war-soug con- | 
cludes with expressing the intention to ; 


tear off the scalps of their enemies, and 
make cups of their sculls. 

But Oreb and Zeeb were taken captive, 
and their heads afterwards cut off. This 
was an ancient and is also a modern 
practice. It was so in Egypt, where the 
sculptured battle-scenes, which still exist, 
exhibit the captives as treated with great 
severity; and those that seem of dis- 
tinction are often represented as being 
decapitated by the hero himself: and 
this has from the most ancient times 
remained the custom in most parts of 
Asia, where the captured chief or general 
is either scut to the capital and there 
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decapitated, or else beheaded on the spot 

by the captor, and his head sent to the 

king, if the latter does not happen himself 
: to be the captor. 
| 
| 
| 
1 
if 
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Verse 2. “Js not the gleaning of the 
grapes of Ephraim better than the vintage 
of Abi-ezer 2” —Abi-ezer was the chief of 
the family from which Gideon descended. 
This fine metaphor, which conveys the 
most favourable idea of Gideon's mildness 
aud humility, insinuates that their ser- 
vices at the end had been incomparably 
greater than his at the begiuniug. The 
resentment of the Ephraimites evaporated 
' in the warmth of this compliment; and 
we can hardly find a better illustration of 
Solomon's proverb:—“ A soft answer 
turneth away wrath.” (Prov. xv. 1.) 


and briers, and with them he taught the 
| men of Suceoth."—It is probable he put 
them to death in this way, their offence 
being the same as that of the men of 
Penuel, whom he certainly did put to 
death. It is doubtful whether they were 
merely scourged with thorns and_briers 
| till they died (supposing they did die), or 
that thorns and briers were laid on their 
naked bodies, and then threshing sledges 
or other heavy implements of husbandry 
drawn over them, according to a sort of 
punishment which was well known in 
ancient times. In northern nations, where 
' the body is completely covered, the idea 
'ofsuch punishmeuts, with thorns on the 
naked person, seems a far-fetched device ; 
but in the East, where the clothing leaves 
, much more of the person exposed, and 
where, in consequence, men are continu- 
ally lacerating their skins in passing 
‘through thickets, &c., the idea of such 
: laceration is always kept preseut, either 
| by the experience of actual suffering, or 
by the presence of those who have recently 
suffered. Hence tearing the flesh with 
thorns comes to be a familiar idea of 
penal afiliction; and, as such, is popu- 
larly mentioned as among the punishments 
which misdoers deserve, or will obtain, not 
only in this life, but in the life to come. 
18. “ Each one resembled the children 
| of a king.” —This is an Orientalism still 
‘in use. In the measures of comparison, 
the king and that which belongs to him 
{rms the superlative; and to say thata 
‘persen or thing is kingly, or like that 
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which: belongs to a king, is to say that 
it is the most excellent of its kind. Thus 
when a young person is distinguished for 
beauty or dignity of appearance, to say 
“he is like the son of a king,” is under- 
stood as the highest compliment which 
can be bestowed upon him. It happens, 
in some way or other, that in the East 
the royal families are usually remarkable 
for the beauty and majesty of their per- 
sons; so that the comparison is some- 
thing more than a mere phrase for ex- 
pressing the superlative. The present 
royal family of Persia might be quoted 
as an instance. It would have been dif- 
ficult, even by picking a nation, to obtain 
a finer set of men than appeared, when 
the late king of Persia was seen sitting 
on his throne, with his numerous sous 
standing around him. 

19. “ My brethren, even the sons of my 
mother.”—In countries where polygamy 
is tolerated, the ties of brotherhood are, 
as might be expected, much more close 
and tender between those who are born of 
the same mother than those who are con- 
nected only as children of the same 
father. Of this we have had and shall 
have ample evidence in the sacred his- 
tory. This explains why “son of my 
mother” was among the Hebrews, as now 
among the Arabs and others, a far more 
endearing expression than that of “my 
brother,” in the general sense. 

20. “ He said unto Jether his first-born, 
Up, and slay them.”—The Hebrews had 
no executioner. Whena man was guilty 
of homicide, the execution devolved on 
the next of kin, by right of blood-revenge : 
in other cases criminals were stoned by 
the people, the witnesses setting the ex- 
ample: and when a king or chief ordered 
a person to be put to death, the office 
was performed by the person to whom the 
command was given. And this was 
generally a person whose consideration in 
life bore. some proportion to that of the 
person to be slain, Thus Solomon gave 
the commission to kill Joab, the com- 
mander-in-chief, to Benaiah, a person of 
so much distinction as to be himself 
immediately. promoted to the command 
which the death of Joab left vacant. In 
fact, the office even of a regular execu- 
tioner is not by any means dishonourable 
in the East. The post of chief execu- 
tioner is in most Oriental cour!s one 
of honour and distinction. When thus 
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there was no regular executioner, it 
came to be considered a sort of honour 
to put a distinguished person to death; 
and, on the other hand, the death it- 
self was honourable in proportion to the 
rank of the person by whom the blow was 
inflicted. It was the greatest dishonour 
to perish by the hands of a woman ora 
slave. We see this feeling distinctly in 
the present narrative, where the two 
princes much prefer to die by Gideon's 
own hand than by that of a youth who 
had obtained no personal distinction. As 
to the hero’s commissioning his son to 
perform this office, it was perhaps partly 
to honour him with the distinction of 
having slain two chief enemies of Israel; 
as well as because the rules of blood- 
revenge made it necessary that the execu- 
tion of those who had slain his own 
brethren should either be performed by 
himself, or by amember of his own family. 
It seems very probable, from all that 
transpires, that Oreb and Zeeb had slain 
the brethren of Gideon after they had 
taken them captive, in the same way that 
they were themselves now slain. Verse 
19, however, contains an interesting indi- 
cation that there were exceptions to the 
general practice; else Gideon would 
hardly have expected that the Midianites 
might have spared his brethren, or have 
said that, had they done so, he would 
have spared them. 

22. “Rule thou over us, both thou, and 
thy son, and thy son's son also.” —That is, 
they wanted him to be king: and here it 
is that the Hebrews first indicate their 
desire to establish an hereditary kingdom, 
forgetting the peculiar character of their 
government, and the high distinction 
which they enjoyed in having Jehovah 
for their king. But the pious hero him- 
self was mindful of it, replying in the 
true spirit of the theocracy, “I will not 
rule over you, neither shall my son rule 
over you: the Lord shall rule over you.” 
All his sons were not, however, of his 
mind, and did not forget this offer—as 
we shall see in the next chapter. 

24. “ They had golden earrings, because 
they were Ishmaelites."—The Midianites 
were not properly Ishmaelites, being de- 
scended from another son of Abraham ; 
but having the same manner of life, and 
being much mixed with them, they 
might well becalled so. The terms “Ish- 
maelites” and “Midianites” are used 
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indifferently, even so early as the time 
of Jacob (Gen. xxxviii. 25). Probably 
all the kindred tribes which followed the 
same mode of life, and were much mixed 
with the Arabians, were called Ishmael- 
ites, in the general sense. It is also pro- 
bable that large numbers of real Ishmael- 
ites acted with Midianites on the present 
occasion, and some would restrict the 
present text to these. Sv Boothroyd 
renders :— Those slain, who were Ish- 
maelites, wore golden pendants.” Tu the 
Egyptian sculptures foreign warrions are 
sometimes represented with rings in their 
ears. In those of Persepolis, the Persians 
are not represented with rings, but there 
is one group represented with large cir- 
cular rings. From the difference of dress 
they are evidently not Persians, aud as 
the camel is associated with this group 
only, we may couclude them to be 
Arabians, and as such furnished with 
earrings. ‘The Arabians certainly used 
them in the time of Mohammed; but 
they are vot now commonly worn by 
men. Perhaps the reason may be, that 
Mohammed prohibited rings of gold; 
which gradually made them careless 
whether they had any. Mohammed, in- 
deed, forbade all but silver ornaments to 
both sexes; Lut in the end allowed 
women to wear gold or silver. This ac- 
counts for the fact that the modern Arabs 
do not exhibit such costly ornaments as 
the ancient Ishmaclites. It seems, from 
what Mohammed says, that the men were, 
in his time, accustomed to wear some sorts 
of ornament which women only now 
display. One of his prohibitions affords 
a striking illustration of the present enu- 
meration of the Midianite ornaments: 
“ Whosoever likes to put into ¢he nose or 
ear of his friend a ring of hell-fire, tell 
him to put on a gold ring ; and he who 
wishes to put on the neck of his friend a 
chain of hell-fire, tell him to put on a 
chain of gold; aud he who wishes to put 
on rings to lis friend's wrists of hell-tire, 
tell him to put on golden ones ; where- 
fore be it on you to make your ornaments 
of silver.” (* Mischat-ul-Masabih,’ vol. 
i. p. 855.) This rigid and repeated Jaw 
made considerable alteration in the orna- 
ments of men. ‘The smaller ones appear 
to have been generally given up, as a 
smal] quantity of silver is not of much 
value; but the larger and more massive 
ornaments, being valuable even in silver, 
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were retained. We do not know any 
instance in which Mohammed tolerated 
the use of gold, except in one, which we 
may mention as showing the antiquity of 
artificial noses.“ Arfajah’s nose was cut 
off in the battle of Culab; and he made 
a nose of silver, which became offensive ; 
and his highness (Mohammed) told him 
to make a nose of gold, which would not 
become soiled.” 

26, “ Ornaments.“—The word is the 
same as that applied to the “ ornaments” 
of the camels (verse 21), and they seem 
to have been of the same form aud ma- 
terial, 

“ Collars.”-—This has been variously 
understood. The Targum thinks they 
were “crowns; some make them to have 
been golden smelling-bottles, not to men- 
tion other renderings. The original word. 
(NID) literally means “ drops,” and 
is with considerable probability thought 
to denote “ ear-pendants,” called “drops” 
from the form which they bore. Some 
think that these ear-pendants were of 
pearls. 

“ Purple.”"—See the note on Exod. 
xxxy. 35, The present is the first indi- 
cation of purple as a royal colour. 

“ Chains. . . about their camels’ necks.? 
Also verse 21, “ Ornaments, . . on their 
camels’ necks."—The Jewish commenta- 
tors aud others think that they were in 
the form of a cresceut, and were worn in 
honour of the moon (see Isa. iii. 18), 
which was a great object of worship 
among the Arabian tribes. We believe, 
indeed, that the semi-religious use of this 
figure by Mohammedais, the Arabs 
among the rest, is merely a relic of an- 
cient idolatrous usage, the object of which 
Mohammed had the address to change. 
Whatever these “ornaments” were, they 
were doubtless of gold, like the chains 
afterwards mentioned. The ancicut na- 
tions were fund of ornamenting their more 
spirited riding animals, whether camels 
or horses, with gold. Thus, when Lati- 
nus ordered the ambassadors sent by 
#Eneas to have horses given them on 
which to return,— 

«—At his command 
The steeds caparison’d with purple stand, 
With golden trappings, glorious to behold ; 


And champ betwixt their tecth the foaming 
gold.” Drypen. 


At present in Persia a golden bridle, 
and a golden chain to hang over the 
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horse’s nose, form part of the furniture of 
the horse which, with a dress of honour, 
kings and princes send as a present of 
state to ambassadors and other persons of 
high distinction. In Turkey and Egypt, 
also, chains of gold are used on state 
occasions, by persons of high official 
station, in their horse furniture, connect- 
ing the bridle with the breastplate of the 
animal. 

27. “ Gideon made an ephod,” &c.— 
He had, when called to his high mission, 
been instructed to build an altar at the 
same place as this, which perhaps in- 
duced him to think himself authorized to 
have a sacerdotal establishment there, 
where sacrifices might be regularly per- 
formed; for this seems to be the meaning 
of the text, although some think that the 
ephod was merely a trophy commemora- 
tive of Israel’s deliverance. If so, it was 
a very strange one. Ifthe former be the 
right conjecture, the worship performed 
there was doubtless in honour of the true 
God, but was still improper and unau- 
thorized. Even in his life-time it must 
have had the effect of withdrawing the 
attention at the people east of Jordan 
from the tabernacle at Shiloh, and so far 
tended to facilitate the step into positive 
idolatry which the people took after the 
death of Gideon. The probability that a 
sacerdotal establishment was formed is 
the more strong when we recollect that 
others were formed by Micah in Mount 
Ephraim (chap. xvii. 5—13), and by the 
Danites at Laish (ch. xviii. 29—31). 


- 


CHAPTER IX. 


Verse 4. “ The house of Bual-berith.”— 
From this it is evident that idolatry had 
gained ground again, in some places, 
during the life-time of Gideon. Indeed, 
when we read of the Israelites as repent- 
ing and turning to the Lord, we are per- 
haps not to infer that this was done 
universally, but only in those parts where 
oppression and distress were the most 
strongly felt. It seldom happened, per- 
haps never, that all parts of Israel were 
at the same time equally oppressed. 

5. “Slew his brethren.’—Here is the 
first indication of a savage custom which 
is not yet extinct in Asia, and under 
which a new king deems it a measure of 
policy to Rd to death his brothers, from 
fear that their ambition, or the favour of 
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the people towards them, might lead them 
to form desigus against his dignity or 
life. Thus, the commencement of a new 
reign is sigualized by the same horrible 
transaction as that of which we here read. 
In Persia, where the same principle oper- 
ates, the new monarchs have rather sought 
to secure their own safety, by putting 
out the eyes of their brothers, and others 
whose birth had, unhappily for them, 
put them in near connection with the 
throne. 

Mrs. M‘Neil, the lady of the present 
ambassador to the court of Tehraun, was 
one day in the royal zenanah, when she 
observed one of the princes, a boy ten 
years of age, with a handkerchief tied 
over his eyes groping about the apartment. 
On inquiring what he was doing, he said 
that, as he knew his eyes would be put 
out when the king his father died, he was 
now trying how he should be able to do 
without them. The uncle and predeces- 
sor of this lad’s father secured the throne 
to the nephew whom he loved by Abime- 
lech’s process. “He had,” he used to 
say, “raised a royal palace, and cemented 
it with blood, that the boy Baba Khan 
(the name he always gave his nephew) 
might sleep within its walls in peace.” 

“ Threescore and ten persons.” —Besides 
these seventy sons, Gideon had doubtless 
a proportionate number of daughters. 
Such enormous families are not unex- 
ampled in the East. The king mentioned 
in the preceding note, Futteh Ali Shah, 
the nephew of the blood-spiller and the 
father of the boy who expected to be 
blinded, had a much larger family than 
this. He also, like Gideon, “had many 
wives” (chap. viii. 30). To have many 
is a piece of state in Oriental kings and 
rulers; but it is not always attended with 
such numerous families. Solomon, who 
in this respect was exceeded by no 
Oriental monarch, had but one son. 

8. “ The trees went forth on atime to 
anoint a king over them,” &c.—Here we 
have the mostancient apologue extant; and 
yet one so complete and beautiful, as to 
show that this pleasing form of conveying 
instruction had long before been known 
and practised. ‘The Greeks claimed to be 
the inventors of the apologue; but this 
ancient parable of Jotham would alone 
suffice to throw their claim to the ground, 
as its antiquity ascends far higher than 
the times to which their accounts would 
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refer the origin of instructive fable. In- 
deed, modern researches, guided by a more 
intimate acquaintance with Oriental litera- 
ture than Europe ever before possessed, 
tends to show, that not only was the apo- 
logue of Oriental origin, but that the main 
stock of European fable may be traced to 
the East. There such little fictions con- 
tinue to instruct those who would not listen, 
or perhaps would not understand, abstract 
reascnings or direct address. It is pro- 
bable that such a mode of instruction is 
about the most ancient of any. It is easy 
tu trace its origin to the period when Jan- 
guages were poor in terms for the expression 
of ideas, and for discriminating the shades 
of sentiment and thought, which therefore 
obliged men to reason from natural objects. 
And this custem, being once introduced, 
was retained, even when languages became 
more copious in abstract terms; because it 
was found, that only in this veiled form 
cculd wholesome truths gain admittance 
to the ear of power, on the one hand, or be 
rendered acceptable or intelligible to the 
unreasoning multitude, on the other. 
Hence it has happened in the East—and 
not in the East only—that the sternest pur- 
poses of power have been averted, and les- 
sons of justice aud mercy inculcated, by a 
timely and pointed fable, where open re- 
monstrance orrebuke would not have failed 
to give such offence, or provoke such in- 
dignation, as would have ruined the in- 
cautious reprover. Instances are also re- 
corded, in which even excited multitudes 
have been soothed, and have consented to 
receive, through a well-framed fable, les- 
sons of moderation and prudence, which 
able reasoners and elcquent declaimers 
might have endeavoured vainly to instil. 
A short fable is also more easily remem- 
bered, and the “moral” along with it, than 
the moral alone expressed in abstract. 
terms; and hence it is that the apologue 
has so often been chosen as the vehicle 
through which to transmit wholesome ge- 
nera] truths and important precepts for 
moral guidance, or for the inculcation of 
doctrines. Fables thus variously intended, 
are all exemplified in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. There we have them as employed 
to reprove kings, to admonish multitudes, 
and to instruct disciples. Our Lord him- 
self did not disdain to employ them. 
They are al] perfect of their kind; vearly 
all of them arevery short; and in most in- 
stances, as in that now before us, the ap- 
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plication is made by the speaker. We 
may regard them as specimens of a mode 
of instruction and admonishment which 
must obviously have been common among 
the Hebrews. 

With respect to the present fable, we 
only need cite the following remarks of 
Dr. Hales: “ For their ingratitude to the 
house of Gideon, the Shechemites were 
indignantly upbraided by Jotham, in the 
oldest and most beautiful apologue of an- 
tiquity extant—vshe trees choosing a king. 
With the mild and unassuming disposi- 
tions of his pious and honourable brethren, 
declining, like their father, we may sup- 
pose, the crown, when ofiered to them 
perhaps successively, under the imagery of 
the olive-tree, the fig-tree aud the vine, he 
pointedly contrasts the upstart ambition 
and arrogance of the wicked and turbu- 
lent Abimelech, represented by the bram- 
ble; inviting his new and nobler subjects, 
the cedars of Lebanon, to put their trust in 
his pigmy shadow, which they did not 
waut, and which he was unable to afford 
them; but threatening them imperiously, 
on their refusal, to send forth a fire from 
himself to devour those cedars: whereas, 
the fire of the bramble was short and mo- 
mentary even to a proverb. Ps. lviii. 9; 
Eccl. vii. 6.” 

9. “© Olive tree” (JY¥ Zaith, Olea Euro- 
pa@ea).—The olive seems to have been ori- 
ginally a native of Asia, whence it was 
transplanted into Egypt and Barbary and 
the south of Europe. The wood is hard- 
grained and heavy, and not liable to be 
assailed by insects. Its colour is yellow- 
ish, veined, and of an agreeable odour, 
while its texture renders it susceptible of 
a fine polish. The appearance of the olive- 
tree is not unlike that of our willows, as 
the leaves are lance-shaped, or narrow, and 
hoary. The fruit, when ripe, is like a 
damson to the eye, with a soft oleaginous 
pulp, and a hard nut in the centre. Cul- 
tivation has produced several varieties of 
olive, which differ in their fatness and 
savour. The olive was consecrated to 
Minerva by the Athenians, who regarded 
the culture and protection of the olive- 
tree as a religious duty. In some parts 
of France, the inhabitants eat the berries of 
the olive with their bread, and find them 
an agreeable and wholesome condiment. 
The olive in general requires a little pre- 
paration in brine or hot water, to dissipate 
the bitter principle which it contains, 
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though avariety, which is very uncommon 
in France, is so sweet that it may be eaten 
at once. It is probable that the olives of 
Judea, when in its prosperity, were of this 
character, and formed to the inhabitants a 
pleasant accompaniment to the more sub- 
stantial articles of their daily food. The 
oil of the olive 1s pre-eminent among ve- 
getable oils, and has not only always had 
an extensive use in culinary purposes, but 
formed the menstruum or vehicle for the 
most celebrated perfumes. 

13. “ My wine, which cheereth God and 
man,” —W ine is hereexpressed as cheering 
God, because it was used in the sacrifices 
and offerings made to him. In the same 
way we must explain verse 9, where God 
is said to be honoured by olive-oil,—it 
being used in sacrifices, and for other pur- 
poses connected with his service. 

14. “ Bramble” (FN Atad ; Sept, 
papyos; Vulg. Rhamnus).—This was a 


species of buckthorn, perhaps the Zizy- 
phus vulgaris, which is a native of Syria 
and Palestine, whence it migrated into 
Europe in the reign of Augustus Cesar. 
Many of the buckthorn family are re- 
markable for the length and abundance of 
their spines, which are the transformed 
stipule. The fruit of the one before us is 
an edible drupe, a pulpy mass with a two: 
seeded nut in the centre. Its compara- 
tive fruitfulness gave it aspecious claim to 
be counted the king of trees, while the 
singularly combustible nature of its wood 
suggested the idea of that “ fire” which was 
to come forthand consume the disaffected. 
45. “ Beat down the city, and sowed it 
with salt.” —V irgil is sometimes quoted in 
illustration of this practice :— 


«« Salt earth and bitter are not fit to sow, 
Nor will be turn’d or mended with the plough.” 


It is no doubt true, as he says, that a na- 
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turally salt and bitter soil is not produc- 
tive; but merely strewing fertile land 
with salt is not calculated to make it un- 
productive. Besides, there would have 
been no meaning in strewing with salt a 
demolished city, with a view of rendering 
it unproductive, because a town is not 
intended for culture, but for building. 
As, however, lands have been rendered 
utterly sterile by saline admixture or in- 
crustation, salt might well be taken to 
symbolize the desolation to which the 
city was doomed. Or else, as salt was 
used in the confirmation of covenants, this | 
act may possibly have been part of a ce- 
remony by which the city was doomed to 
he rebuilt no more, so far as the interdic- 
tion of the destroyer could have eflect. 
This ceremony was not peculiar to the 
Jews. When Hadrian levelled Jerusalem 
with the ground, he caused salt to be 
strewed on the site it had occupied: and 
when, at a period much more modern 
(1162), the emperor Frederic Barbarossa 
destroyed Milan, he not ouly ploughed it 
up (another Hebrew practice), butstrewed 
it with salt, in memory of which, a street 
of the present city is called Contrado della 
Sala. (Sigonius, ‘De Regn. Ital.’ 1. 13, 
14; cited by Gill.) 

51. “A stong tower within the city.” — 
This was doubtless a sort of citadel, such 
as exists in most considerable towns of 
Western Asia, and which serves the people 
as a last retreat when the town is taken by 
an enemy, and where the people in autho- 
rity shut themselves up on occasions of 
popular tumult. Jn some parts we have 
seen such towers in the opeu country, 
where the neighbouring peasantry may 
deposit their more valuable property, or 
themselves take refuge when the approach 
of an enemy or of a plundering tribe is | 
expected. 

53. “And all to brake his scull."—Ac- 
cording to the present use of language this | 
would seem rather to express intention 
than the result of action; but it docs ex- 
press the latter, as the past tense (brake) of | 
the verb “ to break” indicates. “ All to,” 
jn many of our old writers, means “alto- 
gether ” or ‘‘entirely,” and is so used here. 
So the meaning is, “and entirely brake 
his scull.” Without understanding this, 
some copies of our version have changed 
it, to indicate intention, by substituting 
“break” for “brake.” The death of 
Pymhus at Argos, as told by Plutarch, 
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resembles, in many of its circumstances; 
this account of the death of Gideon’s un- 
worthy son. The women in the East are 
often very active in throwing all sorts of 
missiles, such as bricks, tiles, and stones, 
from the walls of besieged places, 

54. “ That men say not of me, A woman 
slew him.” —It was. in ancient times, ac- 
counted in the highest degree dishonour- 
able for a warrior to die by the hands 
of a woman; and certainly, military 
men would not, even now, count it in any 
Burder 
quotes, in illustration of this, Seneca the 
tragedian, who thus deplores the death of 
Hescules :— 


“ O turpe fatum ! foemina Terculew necis 
Auctor fertur.’— Here, Et@us, vy. W177. 


“© dishononrable fate! a woman is re- 
ported to have caused the death of Her- 
cules.” 

Abimelech’s device, to avoid this dis- 
honourable fate, availed him little; for 
nearly three centuries afterwards we find 
his death ascribed to the woman who threw 
the piece of millstone from the wall. 
2 Sam. xi, 21. 


CHAPTER X. 


Verse 4. “ He had thirty sons that rode 
on thirty ass-colts.'"—This is a curious 
indication of manners. It seems that 
the people so generally went about on foot, 
that to ride on an ass, that is, to ride at all, 
was considered a mark of wealth and dis- 
tinction. So afterwards, we read of Abdon, 
another judge, that “he had forty sons 
and thirty nephews that rode on threescore 
and ten ass-colts” (chap. xii. 14). No 
doubt this conveyed the idea of as much 
consideration to the ancient Hebrews as it 
does, among us, to say that a person keeps 
a carriage. Josephus, who seems to 
have thought the indication undignified, 
changes the asses to horses. 

7, “ The Philistines ....and the chil- 
dren of Ammon.”—The Philistines pro- 
bably subdued the Israelites in the south 
of Canaan, west of the Jordan; and the 
Ammonites, the two tribes and a half to 
the east of thatriver. The spirit of con- 
quest or of aggression, however, soon led 
the latter to cross the Jordan (verse 9). 
It seems probable that they rather ha- 
yassed and distressed the trans-Jordanic 
tribes, than kept them in entire subjec- 
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tion; andafterwards extended their incur- 
sions to the west of the Jordan. 

12. “ Maonites.”—We have not before 
met with a people thus named; and as 
the principal enemies of Israel are enu- 
merated in this list, it is not improbable 
that we should, with the Alexandrian 
copy of the Septuagint, read “ Midian- 
ites.” That they are intended, is also 

likely from its being improbable that 
they, from whom the Israelites had, at a 
comparatively recent period, suffered such 
grievous oppression, should be omitted in 
the notice of the oppressors from whom 
Israel had been delivered. The Vulgate 
has “ Canaanites.” There was a town 
called Maon in the mountainous region of 
Judea ; and another called Beth-Meon and 
Baal-Meon on the west of Jordan; and 
some think that the old inhabitants of one 
of these districts are intended. This does 
not seem very probable. 

17. “ The children of Ammon were 
gathered together,” &c.—It would appear 
from the next chapter that, as we ex- 
plained above, the Ammonites had not 
brought the country under complete sub- 
jection ; having contented themselves with 
incursions attended with slaughter and 
spoliation. But, from the claim made in 
the ensuing chapter, it seems clear that 
they were assembled, on the present oc- 
casion, with the view of completing their 
operations, by the total expulsion of the 
Hebrews from the country east of the 
Jordan. It was probably this imminent 
danger which aroused the tribes to the 
repentance expressed in the preceding 
verses. Past experience then taught them 
to expect that the Lord would take pity 
upon them; and in this expectation, they 
appear to have been encouraged to assem- 
ble, in order to give the Ammonites battle. 
At any rate, the whole history shows that 
the Ammonites had not up to this time 
brought the trans-Jordanic tribes under 
servitude, in the full sense of the word. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Verse 3. “ There were gathered vain 
men to Jephthah, and went out with him.” 
—The meaning of this obviously is that 
Jephthah, being without any inheritance 
or family connections to afford him a 
subsistence, and being expelled from his 
native place, became an adventurer; and 
his character having brought around him 
a number of brave but idle men, perhaps 
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similarly circumstanced, he, for his own 
and their support, as well as to establish 
the reputation he had previously acquired, 
made predatory incursions into the neigh- 
bouring countries. This is meant by 
“going out with him.” Probably they 
went out particularly into the land of 
the Ammonites, to retaliate the incursions 
which the latter made into Israel; and 
this would naturally lead the people to 
look to Jephthah, when they wanted a 
military leader. The mode of life here 
indicated is precisely that followed by 
David, when his reputation brought 
around him men of similar character to 
those followers of Jephthah. This kind 
of military robbery is very far indeed 
from being considered dishonourable in 
the East. On the contrary, the fame thus 
acquired is thought as fair as any that 
can be obtained through any class of 
military operations, An Arab or a Tar- 
tar desires no higher or brighter fame 
than that of a successful military robber : 
and to make that fame unsullied, it is 
only necessary that his expedition should 
not be against his own nation or his own 
tribe. The associations formed by the 
Arabs and Tartars for such purposes are 
seldom of longer duration than the par- 
ticular expedition ; and we therefore think 
that the most striking illustration of the 
state of things here and elsewhere indi- 
cated, may be derived from the account 
which Tacitus gives of the manners of the 
ancient Germans. When a warrior had 
acquired reputation for courage aud con- 
duct, young men became emulous of 
placing themselves under so distinguished 
a leader, and resorted to him, forming a 
retinue of bold volunteers who felt bound 
to do their chief honour by their exploits, 
to defend him with their lives, and not to 
survive him if slain. This band gave 
distinction and power to the chief him- 
self; and rendered him often so formida- 
ble, that neighbouring tribes and nations 
cultivated his favour by embassies and 
presents, and obstinate and cruel wars 
were often terminated by his interposition. 
All the retinue lived at the expense of 
their leader, who provided a plain but 
plentiful table for them; and also from 
time to time made them valuable presents. 
This involved great expense; to support 
which he kept his troopalmost continually 
engaged in invasions and plundering ex- 
peditions among the neighbouring nations 
F 
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—or, in short, in the same kind of military 
robbery which Jephthah and David prac- 


tised—and through which alone they ; 


could keep up the state of a general, and 
maintain a character for liberality to their 
band. They, like the Orientals, did not 
account the act of pillaging base, while 
carried. on beyond the limits of their own 
tribe or nation: on the contrary, they 


considered it a laudable and glorious em- | 


ployment for their youth, which procured 
them reputation, and preserved them from 
indolence and inaction. Some similar 
feelings may be discovered in the border 
“ forays” which were carried on on the 
frontiers of England and Scotland, even 
at times when the two nations were at 
peace. Another source which contributed 
to enable these old German captains to 
support their retinue, was found in the 
voluntary contributions of the people of 
the district which was protected by their 
valour. These contributions consisted 
chiefly of corm and cattle; and were of 
the greatest service in assisting them to 
furnish their troops with provisions. The 


Hebrew leaders of the same class expected | 


the same assistance; as we see by the in- 
stance of David, who sent some of his men 
to Carmel to ask the rich Nabal to send him 
provisions, grounding the demand on the 
safety and protection which the shepherds 
had enjoyed while his troop had been in the 
neighbourhood. These details may assist 
us in understanding the position which 
Jephthah occupied before he was called to 
Jead the army against the Ammonites, and 
which David filled while the persecutions 
of Saul made him a wanderer. 

13. “ Because Israel took away my land.” 
—See the note on Deut. ii, 19. 

30. “ Jephthah vowed a vow.’—It was 
usual among most. ancient nations, at the 
commencement of a war or battle, to vow 
to some particular god that, if the under- 
taking were successful, large sacrifices 
should burn upon his altar, or temples be 
erected inhishonour. We have instances 
of this as well in the histories of Greece 
and Rome, as in those of Oriental nations. 
Concerning the vow now before us many 
volumes have been written; the point of 
interest being to determine whether Jeph- 
thah really did sacrifice his daughter or 
only devoted her to perpetual celibacy, 
as consecrated to Jehovah. We have 
anxiously considered this question; and 
feel so much difficulty in arriving at a 
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decided opinion, that we shall express 
none, except on one or two points which 
may be considered as established beyond 
dispute. For the rest, we shall state what 
we conceive to be the strongest arguments 
on both sides of the question, leaving the 
reader to form his own conclusions as to 
their comparative value. We may as 
well state here, however, that the balance 
of authority, Jewish and Christian, seems 
considerably to incline in favour of the 
common impression, which is, that Jeph- 
thah really did offer his daughter as a 
sacrifice to Jehovah. We must not, how- 
ever, take the balance of authority for 
more than it is worth; and need yot ham- 
per the question, by giving undue pre- 
ponderance to that conclusion which it 
seems rather to sanction. 

31. “ Whatsoever cometh forth of the 
doors of my house to meet me....shall surely 
be the Lord's, and I will offer it up for a 
burnt offering.” —By comparing this read- 
ing with that in the margin, it will be seen 
that two very diflerent versions are given, 
through a very slight verbal variation. 
The sense depends upon whether, at the 
commencement of the last clause, we 
shall render the prefix {as “ and” con- 
junctive, or, “or” disjunctive. We may 
do either; but “and” is the most usual 
sense, perhaps because, in writing, the 
conjunctive “and” is more frequently 
required than the disjunctive “or.” In 
most cases, the context enables us to de- 
termine which is to be understood; but 
the present is one of the few instances in 
which the context does not discriminate 
the particle, but the particle determines 
the meaning of the text. In this dilemma 
our translation puts “and” in the text, 
and “or” in the margin. The reader 
will easily perceive the resulting difler- 
ence in the meaning. If we take the and, 
it sanctions the opinion that Jephthah did 
sacrifice his daughter; because then his 
vow only imports, that whatever came 
forth to meet him should be the Lord's, 
by being offered up in sacrifice to Him, 
and does not imply any alternative. 
Whereas the or does imply an alternative, 
and says, in effect, that whatever came 
forth to meet him should be sacrificed as 
a burnt offering, if fit for sacrifice; but if 
not, should be consecrated to God. 

Now there is no question that the latter 
form of the vow contained nothing con- 
trary to the law; but that the former was 
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most decidedly opposed to it. Jephthah 
could not but be aware of the probability 
that he might be met by a human being, 
or by some animal declared by the law to 
be unclean and unfit for sacrifice. A vow 
which involved such a contingency could 
not be lawful; particularly as human 
sacrifices are again and again interdicted 
with the strongest expressions of abhor- 
renceand reprobation. But, on the other 
hand, .it is alleged, that there was nothing 
to prevent human beings from being con- 
secrated to God and the service of his 
tabernacle. Samuel was thus devoted 
before his birth; and in the division of 
the spoils in the first Midianitish war, we 
are told that the Lord's tribute from the 
whole number of captive virgins was 
“thirty-two persons.” These facts are 
said to explain the species of devote- 
ment which it was lawful to make. Jeph- 
thah’s vow was therefore lawful, if we 
read the prefixed } as “ ov,” but unlawful 
if we must read itas “and.” There is 
then an interpretation under which the 
vow of Jephthah was lawful, and did not 
involve the necessity or probability of 
human sacrifice. Such being the case, 
it is contended by those who advocate the 
milder view of the transaction, that this 
is the interpretation which we cught to 
adopt; Jephthah being, from his devout 
and judicious conduct at the commence- 
ment of the war, apparently incapable of 
an intention so grossly repugnant to the 
law of God as that which the other expla- 
nation supposes. Without committing 
ourselves to a final opinion, we must con- 
fess that we concur with those who do not 
see the validity of this argument. It may 
be granted that the hero acted with the 
most devout intentions, without its being 
necessary to concede that he was so well 
instructed in the law of God as to be in- 
capable of making an unlawful vow. 
Who was Jephthah ?—a man who before 
his expulsion seems to have led a bold, 
daring life, which obtained him the re- 
. putation of “a mighty man of valour,” 
and which reputation enabled him, after 
he became a fugitive, to collect a troop of 
“vain men,” which he formed intoa band 
of robbers, and became their captain. 
Moreover, he was bred up beyond Jordan, 
where the connection with the tabernacle 
and its observances was very loose, if at 
all_ maintained; where the ephod of 
Gideon had been a snare to that hero, to 
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his house, and to the people; and where, 
after his death, the people had turned aside 
and made Baal-berith their god. Under 
these circumstances, it is not too much to 
suppose that the law had become very 
imperfectly known in general, and least of 
all to a man leading the kind of life 
which the brave Gileadite had led. It is 
highly probable that the people, during 
their idolatry, had offered human sacri- 
fices, in imitation of their heathen neigh- 
bours who certainly didso ; and Jephthah’s 
mind being familiarized to the notion that 
such sacrifices were acceptable to the gods, 
mingled with a misunderstood recollection 
(facts being better retained than precepts) 
of Abraham's intended sacrifice of Isaac 
by divine command—there is nothing 
very violent in the notion that he may 
have contemplated the possibility of such 
a sacrifice, in pronouncing his vow. One 
thing seems certain, that whatever he 
intended, he could not be unaware that 
some human being might, quite as pro- 
bably as an animal, be the first to come- 
to meet him on his return home, Indeed, 
“coming to meet him,” seems to imply an 
act which could scarcely be expected 
from any but a human being. That this 
human being would be his daughter was 
within the limits of possibility ; but we 
see from the result, that it was his secret 
hope that she might be spared. He did 
not, however, make her an exception, 
because the prevalent notion was, that the 
offering, whether for sacrifice or living 
consecration, was the more acceptable in. 
the same proportion that it was cherished 
and dear. . 
We have stated these considerations to 
show that the unlawfulness of the vow,. 
under the common interpretation, cannot 
be, all the circumstances considered, ad- 
mitted as a reason of such weight as to 
enable us to deny positively that Jeph- 
thah made such a vow. It does however 
enable us to deny, most decidedly, that 
such an offering could be made upon 
God's altar, or by the high-priest, or by 
any regular and faithful member of the 
priesthood, It seems indeed almost su- 
perfluous to say that a human sacrifice 
could not take place at the Lord’s proper 
altar, or be offered by his proper priest; 
but perhaps it may not be superfluous to 
show from the text, that if Jephthah did 
offer his daughter, it could not be at the 
tabernacle. It will be remembered that 
£2 
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the tabernacle was at Shiloh, iz the tribe 
of Ephraim. Now at the beginning of the 
next chapter, and immediately after the 
conclusion of the war with the Ammonites, 
we find Jephthah, who, from all we know, 
had never till then, or even then, been 
west of the Jordan, engaged in a bitter 
war with the Ephraimites, which renders 
it in the highest degree improbable that 
he should, in the very heat of the quarrel, 
have gone into the heart of that tribe to 
offer such a sacrifice, even had it been 
lawful. That such a sacrifice was not 
offered at Shiloh, where only sacrifices to 
the Lord could legally be offered, does not 
however of itself prove that no such sacri- 
fice was offered. Jf this unhappy chief 
was so ignorant of the Jaw as to think 
such a sacrifice acceptable to God, he may 
well have been guilty of the other fault, 
then actually a common one, of making 
his offering beyond Jordan, where he was 
himself master—particularly as it would 
seem (see chap. vill, 27) that Gideon 
himself had given his sanction to this 
practice, and formed an establishment for 
the purpose. In the course of the pre- 
ceding observations we have included 
the points we consider indisputable, 
namely, that if such a sacrifice were made, 
it was contrary to the law of God—that 
it did not take place at the only lawful 
altar—and that it could not have had the 
sanction of the high-priest. 

84. “She was his only child.” —This 
circumstance is mentioned to point out a 
cause, besides paternal affection, for the 
poignancy of his distress. It has been ob- 
served how intensely auxious the Hebrews 
were for posterity, and as Jephthah could 
ovly hope for descendants through his 
daughter, the sorrow he expressed is quite 
natural, even under the mild interpre- 
tation of his vow. 

37. “ And bewail my virginity.” —This 
is thought a strong circumstance hy those 
who take the milder view of Jephthah’s 
rash vow. If she was to die, that might 
be expected to have been mentioned as the 
circumstance to be bewailed: but the 
text itself rather refers the regret to the 
loss of that hope of becoming “a mother 
in Israel,” which every Hebrew woman 
cherished with the force of a passion. 
This may nevertheless be referred to her 
death; since to die without having borne 
children, no less than to live without 
them, was the most lamentable fate which 
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could befal a woman; and on this cir- 
cumstance she might the rather be sup- 
posed to dwell, if really doomed to be 
sacrificed; because she may have thought 
it unbecoming to allow herself to lament 
that which was to be an acknowledgment 
of Isracl’s deliverance; but not at all so 
to bewail the involved extinction of that 
hope, which, to the daughters of Israel, 
was dearer than life itself. 

39. “Iho did with her according to his 
row. —It is not said what he did; and 
that she is not said to have been sacrificed, 
is considered a good negative evidence 
that she was not. Neither view however 
can obtain much support from this clause. 
It refers us back to the vow itself, the 
prineipal considerations connected with 
which we have already stated. 

« And she knew noman.”—If Jephthah’s 
daughter were sacrificed, it is alleged 
that this remark would be frivolous, by 
those who think that she was not. If she 
were, however, we do not see any puerility 
in directing our attention to what would 
doubtless have been considered as a most 
painful circumstance, namely, that she 
had died childless. 

40. “The daughters of Israel went 
yearly to lament the daughter of Jephthah.” 
—Much of the sense of the whole nar- 
rative may be resolved into the interpreta- 
tion of the word man. from PURI}, here 
rendered “to lament.” It is accordingly 
rendered differently, according to the dif- 
ferent opinions which are entertained. 
Those who think that she was sacrificed, are 
satisfied with our version: whereas others 
refer to that in the margin, “to talk with” 
—meaning that the daughters of Israel 
weut yearly to condole with and enter- 
tain her. We can only say, without 
reference to any particular theory, that 
the word means in the general sense, “to 
praise or celebrate,” and would therefore 
denote that the daughters of Israel kept a 
four days’ anniversary to commemorate 
this transaction, whatever were its result. 
In a secondary sense, certainly, the word 
does mean to rehearse or relate; but this 
results from the former interpretation, 
recital of the deed celebrated being part 
of the act of celebration. To make this 
sense, which denotes recital, to mean con- 
versation, asin the margin, seems rather 
forced. Recollecting the custom all over 
the East, for people to go once a year to 
lament over the graves of their deceased 
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friends, this text seems rather to favour 
the idea that the daughter of Jephthah 
really died. 

We have thus gone over the subject, 
having no other anxiety than to show, that 
if such sacrifice were really consummated, 
it was most decidedly against the law of 
God, and could not have been at his altar, 
or by his priest. Further than this the 
subject is perplexed with difficulties. Of 
these, one which we have not already 
noticed, is, the supposition that the per- 
sons who were devoted to the Lord were 
doomed to perpetual celibacy. But this 
is perfectly gratuitous. There is nothing 
in Scripture to sanction such a conclusion, 
unless it can be found in the narrative 
before us. Samuel, who was devoted to 
the Lord, married, and had sons. Of 


female devotement we know unothing,. 


having no other instance than this, if this 
be one; and it is indeed difficult to 
understand how, under the Hebrew law, 
a woman could be consecratod to Jeho- 
vah, or what services, when so cousecrated, 
she could perform. It is true that of the 
Midianitish virgins taken captive, thirty- 
two became “the Lord’s tribute.” But 
this was quite a different affair, These 
were captives taken in war, and there was 
no religious vow of devotement in the case. 
And it is nowhere said that they remained 
in a state of celibacy, or that they had 
any peculiar duties to perform. It is 
generally agreed that they were to the 
Levites what the rest of the women were 
to the other tribes,—female slaves, whom 
they might employ as such in ordinary 
services, or whom they might, when fit 
for marriage, marry, or give in marriage 
to their sons. Where, then, is the system 
of perpetual virginity of which so much is 
said in the interpretations of this chapter ? 
Some think that Jephthah merely secluded 
his daughter from society, in perpetual 
celibacy. If so, this was an invention of 
his own, or borrowed from abroad; for 
there is nothing in Scripture to sanction 
such a practice, or even to denote that it 
existed in Israel, either before or after the 
time in which the hero of Gilead lived. 
Several writers think, that the story of 
the sacrifice, or intended sacrifice, of 
Iphigenia, was taken from that which we 
have been considering. There iscertainly 
a remarkable analogy of name: Iphi- 
genia being little different from Jephthe- 
ginia, or “Jephthah’s daughter.” This 
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lady was to have been sacrificed to pro- 
pitiate Diana, by her father’s direction. 
This determination being opposed, Iphi- 
genia herself decided the matter, by de- 
claring her readiness to die for the welfare 
of Greece. But at the moment of sacri- 
fice she was saved by Diana, who sub- 
stituted a hind in her room, and trans- 
ported her to Tauris, where she became 
a priestess of the goddess. This looks 
like a combination of the present narrative 
with the result of Abrabam’s intended 
sacrifice of Isaac. This, however, is only 
one out of several versions of Iphigenia's 
story. That given by Cicero is more 
strikingly analogous: ‘ Agamemnon had 
vowed to sacrifice to Diana the most beau- 
tiful object which should be born that 
year in his kingdom. Accordingly he 
sacrificed his daughter Iphigenia, because, 
in that year, nothing had been born which 
excelled her in beauty—a vow which he 
should rather not have performed than 
commit so cruel an action.” (¢ Offices,’ 
1, iii. c. 25.) A story still more strikingly 
illustrative is given by Servius, in his note 
on the /Eneid, iii. 121, in which he ex- 
plains the reasou why 
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«* Fierce Idomeneus, from Crete was fled, 
Expell‘d and exiled.” 


He was king of Crete; and being, on 
his return from Troy, overtaken by a 
storm, he vowed that if he should be 
saved, he would offer in sacrifice to the 
gods the first object thatshould meet him on 
his arrival. Most unhappily, he was first 
met by his own son, and, according to 
some accounts, he did with him accord- 
ing to his vow; but others state, that a 
plague arose, which being construed to 
denote the displeasure ofthe gods, the citi- 
zens not only preveuted the sacrifice, but 
expelled Idomeneus from his kingdom. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Verse 1. “ We will burn thine house 
upon thee.” —Here is a second proof of the 
haughty and turbulent disposition of the 
Ephraimites. Comparing this with their 
complaints to Joshua, their hostile atti- 
tude towards Gideon, and their present 
insulting language to Jephthah, we can- 
not fail to discover a disposition to lord 
it over the other tribes, and an affectation 
of superior authority and pre-eminence, to 
which they were certainly not yet entitled. 
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There were, however, many circumstances 
to excite in them this disposition,—such 
as the distinction assigned them in the 
blessing of Jacob—the fact that Joshua, 
the chief conquerer of the land, had been 
an Ephraimite—and the privilege which 
they enjoyed of having the tabernacle 
within their borders. The firm but tem- 
perate answer of Jephthah, though less 
soft than that of Gideon, contrasts well 
with the personalities and threats of this 
self-sufficient tribe. 

3. I put my life in my hands.”-—A 
strong Orientalism, implying “I risked 
my life ina seemingly desperate under- 
taking.” Mr. Roberts, who cites several 
proverbial applications of this phrase 
among the Hindovs, thinks that the idea 
is taken from a man carrying something 
very precious in his hands, under circum- 
stances of great danger, 

6. “ He could not frame to pronounce it 
right.’—This is an interesting indication 
that a difference of dialects had already 
arisen in different parts of the country, 
and by which the inhabitants of one part 
were distinguished from those of another. 
In later times, we find Peter easily dis- 
tinguished in Pilate’s hall as a Galilean, 
by his dialect. (Mark xiv. 70.) There 
is nothing extraordinary in this. England 
herself offers a considerable veriety of 
dialects and medes of pronunciation; and 
so does every other country. There is 
scarcely any so small as to be exempt. 
In Greece, an Athenian spvke Greek as 
differently from a Dorian as perhaps 
a northern man speaks English from a 
ative of the southern counties. In the 
East itself, the Arabic of Cairo, Aleppo, 
and Bagdad is so different, that one who 
has made himself master of the language 
in one of these cities cannot, without 
great difficulty, understand, or be under- 
stood, in the others. Even in the small 
island of Malta (where an Arabian dia- 
lect is spoken), the inhabitants of the 
several villages speak the same language 
with so much difference as to render the 
market, to which they resort in common, a 
sort of Babel. While that island was in- 
dependent, there was a knight (mentioned 
by De Boisgelin) who gained great credit 
by being able to tell, by means of this 
difference, from what villages the country 
people in the market came. The word 
chosen by the Gileadites means a stream, 
which being the name of the object im- 
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mediately befure them, would seem to he 
naturally suggested, and was well caleu- 
lated to put the Ephraimites off their guard. 
We scarcely need remark, that sh is of 
peculiarly difficult, if not impossib‘e, 
pronunciation to persons whose organs 
have not in childhood been tutored to it. 
It is entirely wanting in many languages ; 
aud when persons to whom such langua 
are native, attempt to learn a language 
which has it, they find it not the least 
arduous part of their task to master and 
use properly this most difficult sound. 
This was the case of the Ephraimites, who 
“ could not frame to pronounce it right.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Verse 2. “ Zorah.”—This is one cf the 
towns which were taken out of Judah's 
lot, and given to Dan. (Josh. xv. 3? ; 
xix. 41.) It seems to have been a fron- 
tier town towards Judah after the boundary 
was altered ; for when the ten tribes re- 
volted from the house of David, Reho- 
boam retained Zorah, and it is mentioned 
among those towns which he made “ cities 
of defeuce in Judah.” (2 Chron. xi. 5.) 
Its inhabitants were called Zorites and 
Zorathites. (1 Chron. ii. 54; iv. 2.) 
Zorah existed as a town in the time of 
Eusebius and Jerome. It will be well to 
recollect, that the territory of Dan lay 
between that of Judah and the Philistines, 
and consequeutly at no great distance 
from any of the places which are men- 
tioned in the remarkable history of Sam- 
son, and which were the scenes of his 
exploits. 

5. “ Nazarite.”—See the note to Num. 
vi. 2. 

19. “ Upon a rock.”—A rock was siz- 
nalized much in the same manner in the 
history of Gideon (chap. vi. 20, 21). 
Large masses of stone, of various forms, 
some of which are well adapted to serve 
occasionally as altars, occur in the plains 
and valleys of Judea and other hilly 
countries. Some of these are seen in their 
natural position, rising out of the ground, 
while others appear as detached fragments, 
thrown down from the rocky eminences. 
To such insulated masses of rock there are 
frequent allusions in Scripture. 

25, “Eshtaol.”—This was auother 
principal town of Dan which had cnce 
belonged to Judah. It was this place 
and Zorah that furnished the six hundred 
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armed Danites, who went into the north 
of the country and took Laish (afterwards 
Dan), forming a new settlement near the 
sources of the Jordan. These are the only 
circumstances which make Eshtaol of 
any historical importance. It still existed 
jn the time of Jerome, who describes it 
as being ten miles to the north of Eleu- 
theropolis, on the road to Nicopolis or Em- 
maus. Eleutheropolis, which must some- 
times be mentioned, as the place from 
which Eusebius and Jerome measure their 
distances, does not occur in the Bible, or 
at least not under that name. Jt is sup- 
posed to have been built considerably later 
than the destruction of Jerusalem, and, in 
the fourth century, when the eminent men 
whom we have named lived, was a place 
of much importance. Its name imports 
the free city. It lay near what had been 
the ‘boundary line between Judah and 
Dan, and is commonly placed about N. 
lat. 31° 42/, E. long. 34° 54’. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Verse 1. “ Timnath.”—This place was 
very ancient, it having been mentioned in 
the time of Jacob. Judah had his sheep 
shom in.or near Timnath (Gen. xxxviil. 
12), his visit to which involved the only 
stain upon his character with which we 
are acquainted. The town was at first in 
the lot of Judah, and afterwards in that 
of Dan; but we do not know that either 
tribe ever acquired possession of it (Josh. 
xv. 57; xix. 43), It is mentioned under 
the names of Timnah, Timnath, and 
Timnatha; and is usually stated to have 
been twelve miles from Eshtaol and six 
from Adullam. 

5. “A young lion roared against him.”— 
It is evident from this and other passages 
of Scripture, that lions formerly existed 
in Judea. Some places, indeed, took their 
names from the lion, as Lebaoth aud 
Beth-lebaoth (Josh. xv. 32; xix.6). We 
do not know that lions are now to be met 
with in that country; but this is not sur- 
prising, as numerous instances might be 
cited of the disappearance of wild animals, 
in the course of time, from countries where 
they were once well known. This is par- 
ticularly the case with respect to those 
animals which, like the lion, are nowhere 
found in large numbers. Lions have 
not, however, disappeared from Western 
Asia. They are still found in Mesopo- 
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tamia and Babylonia—or rather, on both 
sides of the rivers Tigris and Euphrates. 
That they existed anciently in Syria (as 
they do still in the eastern parts of that 
country), as well as in Mesopotamia, is 
attested by several ancient writers. Tlis 
Q. Curtius (viii, c. 1) mentions that 
Lysimachus, when hunting in Syria, had 
killed a very large lion, single-handed, 
but not until the animal had torn his 
shoulder to the bone. The historian men- 
tions this incidentally while relating how 
Alexander the Great, while hunting, was 
assailed by a large lion, which he slew. 
This was thought a great feat even for 
Alexander, although he was armed with 
a hunting-spear :—what then shall we say 
of Samson, who overcame a lion when 
unprovided with any kind of weapon? It 
will be observed that “ young lion” does 
not here mean a whelp, for which the 
Hebrew has quite a different word—but a 
young lion arrived at its full strength and 
size, when it is far more fierce than at a 
later period of its life. 

8. “After a time he returned to take 
her.” —She had doubtless been betrothed to 
him in the first instance, and the “ time” 
mentioned, refers to the interval, which 
it was considered necessary should elapse 
between the betrothal and actual marriage: 
that is to say, it was usual for the betrothed 
bride to remain for a time in the house of 
her parents, after which the bridegroom 
came to fetch her home and take her fully 
as his wife. The length of the interval 
depended on circumstances. As the 
young people were often affianced by their 
parents when mere children, a long inter- 
val then elapsed before the completion of 
the marriage; but when they were already 
marriageable, the time was shorter, as 
might be previously agreed upon between 
the respective parties. Even in such a 
case, however, the time was seldom less 
than about ten months or a year, which 
therefore may be taken to denote the 
period expressed by “a time,” in the pre- 
sent text. The Jews still keep up this 
custom; the parties being, at the least, 
betrothed six or twelve months before 
marriage. After the betrothal, the parties 
were considered man and wife; and hence 
a betrothed woman guilty of any criminal 
intercourse with another, was regarded as 
an adulteress; and if, from any cause, 
the husband should be unwilling to com- 
plete the engagement, the women was 
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regularly divorced, like a wife. Yet | 
still, in this time, the man and woman 
appear to have had little if any commu- 
nication with each other; but it is diffi- 
cult to determine exactly the terms on 
which they socially stood towards cach 
other. Some think that they had no op- 
portunities of even talking together; while 
others allow that the betrothal entitled 
the bridegroom to visit the bride at her 
father’s, but without any intimate com- 
munication. The latter is the practice 
among the modern Jews, who retain so 
much of their ancient oriental ideas, as to 
consider it improper for a young man and 
woman even to walk together in public, | 
without being betrothed; and among 
whom, therefore, the Letrothal merely ad- 
mits to a restricted courtship. In point | 
of fact, we apprehend that the betrothal 
was considered necessary to enable a 
young man to pay to a woman even that 
Jimited degree of particular attention 
which eastern maiuers allowed. (See 
Lewis's ‘Origines Hebree ;’ Jalin’s ¢ Ar- 
cheologia ;’ and Isaac's ‘ Ceremonies, &c., 
of the Jews.”) 

“ There was a swarm of bees and honey 
in the carcase of the lion.” —The preceding 
note explains in part the present text, It 
is evident that several mouths had elapsed 
between the first and second visit to Tim- 
nath, and in that time the carcase of the 
lion mast have been reduced to a clean 
skeleton; which might form a very suit- 
able receptacle for the bees which a- 
bounded in that region. This would be 
particularly the case, if it remained | 
covered with some portions of the dried 
skin, or if it was in a secluded place 
among bushes or high grass, as seems to 
be implied in the fact of Samson's “ turn- 
ing aside” to look for it, and in its not 
having been previously discovered by 
others, who, we may be sure, would have 
anticipated him in taking the honey. 
Much less time than the probable inter- 
val would amply have sufliced to have 
rendered the carcase of the lion a perfectly 
clean habitation for the bees. A day or 
two for birds, and a night or two for | 
beasts of prey, would, in that country, 
have cleared the skeleton of every particle 
of flesh; and, in a few days more, the 
heat of the sun would absorb all the 
moisture from the bones and from any 
portion of the hide which may have been 
left remaining. There is, therefore, no- 


| her husband. 
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thing in this fact repugnant to the natu- 
rally cleanly habits of bees, and their 
alleged repugnauce to impure smells. 
Herodotus relates an anecdote somewhat 
in conformity with this view. He says 
that the Amathnsiaus revenged themselves 
on Onesilus, by whom they had been 
besieged, by cutting off his head, which 
they carried to their city, and hung up 
over one of its gates. HMhen it became 
hollaw, a swarm of bees settled in it, and 
filled it with honeycomb (< Terpsichore,’ 
114). Virgil's fourth Georgic, which is 
devoted to the subject of bees, concludes 
with the account of an invention by which 
the race of bees might be replenished or 
renewed, when diminished or lost. He 
speaks of it as an art practised in Egypt; 
and through the absurd distortions of the 


story, it is not difficult to perceive that it 


originated in accounts of bees swarming 
in the carcases of animals. The process, 
in brief, is to kill a steer two years old, 


| by first stopping his nostrils aud then 
. knocking him on the head, so that 


“ 


His bowels, bruised within, 
Betray no wound in the unbroken skin.” 


The body is then left in a proper situ- 
ation; and when the operator repairs 
thither nine mornings after :— 


“Behold a prodigy! for from within 

The broken bowels and the bloated skin, 

A buzzing sonnd of bees his ears alarms: 

Straight issuing through the sides assembling 
swarms, 

Dark as a cloud they make a wheeling flight, 


! Then on a neighb'ring tree, descending, light : 


Like a large cluster of black grapes they show, 
And make a large dependence from the bough.’” 
Dryden. 
10. “Samson made there a feast.”— 
This feast used to last seven days, as we 
see by verse 12 (see also the note on Gen. 
xxix. 27: several other marriage customs 
are noticed in that chapter, and in chaps. 
xxiv. and xxxiv.); after which the bride 
was broughit home to, or fetched home by, 
We must understand pro- 
bably, in conformity with existing usages 
in the East, that Samson made his feast at 
the house of some acquaintance, or in one 
hired for the occasion, as his own home 
was distant; while, at the same time, the 
woman entertained her female friends and 
relatives at her father’s house. The dif- 
ferent sexes never feasted together on such 
or auy other occasions, and the bride and 
bridegroom did not even give their re- 
spective entertainments in the same house, 
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unless under very peculiar circumstances. 
In reading this narrative, we must not 
forget that Samson was a stranger at Tim- 
nath. 

ll. “Thirty companions."—We differ 
from those who think it was a regular cus- 
tom for the bride's friends to provide the 
bridegroom with a number of companions 
or bridesmen. We are continually mis- 
taking when we take peculiar cases as 
indications of general usage. It seems 
more probable that Samson being a stranger 
in the place, the bride's friends undertook 
to provide him with a suitable number of 
guests or companions to give proper im- 
portance to his wedding. Feasting thirty 
persons for a week, must have been a very 
costly affair: but it is quite oriental. In 
the East, sums that would make a little 
fortune—and not always a little one— 
are often spent on such occasions: and 
every one so much desires to distinguish 
himself by the richness and profusion of 
the wedding entertainment, that the man- 
ner in which the expense is to be borne, is 
often a subject of warm discussion and 
previous arrangement between the friends 
of the bride and those of the bridegroom. 
The object of the latter is, chiefly, to 
induce the former to give up a part of 
“the price” of the girl towards the ex- 
penses of this occasion; and to some ex- 
tent they generally succeed. 

12, “Twill now put forth a riddle unto 
you.”—It was a very ancient custom 
among different nations—as the Phoei- 
cians, the Egyptians, the Greeks, aud 
others—to relieve their entertainments, by 
proposing difficult aud obscure questions, 
to the solution of which a reward was 
annexed, usually equivalent to the for- 
feiture which inability incurred. This 
was a favourite amusement and exercise 
of ingenuity among most people in those 
times, when the very limited extent of 
knowledge and general information af- 
forded few topics of interesting conversa- 
tion or discussion. Devices of this sort 
were particularly necessary for amuse- 
ment and pastime in a festival of seven 
days’ duration, like the present. We 
need. not remind the reader that the tales 
of ancient and modern times, Oriental 
and European, abound in instances in 
which the interest of the story turns upon 
some great advantage or exemption from 
calamity depending upon the successful 
nterpretation of a riddle, This was also 
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and is still in the East, a favourite, but 
certainly a very mistaken, method of test- 
ing the abilities of a person of reputed 
wisdom or learning. Thus the queen of 
Sheba came to prove Solomon with hard 
questions (1 Kings x. i.). The Arabs, 
Persians, and Turks have ancient and 
modern books, of great reputation among 
themselves, containing riddles, or rules 
by which riddles may be interpreted or 
mauufactured. 

13. “ Thirty sheets and thirty change of 
garments.” —Instead of “sheets” the mar- 
ginal reading of “shirts” is unquestion- 
ably to be preferred. That is to say, he 
offered thirty dresses, which probably 
consisted ouly of a shirt and upper gar- 
ment. Indeed, as it is probable that only 
one garment, of woollen, was worn at this 
time by the common people, the shirt 
may be taken to denote that the dresses 
were such as persons of consideration 
usually wore. (See the note on Deut. 
xxix. 5. 

18. “If ye had not plowed with my 
heifer, ye had not found out my riddle.” — 
We de not understand this to mean more 
than what we already know, namely, that 
the Philistines could not have obtained 
the solution of Samson’s riddle, but with 
the assistance of his wife. 

19. “ Ashkelon,” otherwise called As- 
kelon, or Ascalon, was, as we have before 
seen, the chief and denominating city of 
one of the five principalities of the Philis- 
tines. It was taken, with the others, by 
Judah (chap. i. 18), but that tribe did 
not long retain it. It was situated on the 
Mediterranean coast, between Gaza on 
the south and Ashdod on the north, It 
is distant about twelve miles from the 
former town, and, as well as can be ascer- 
tained, about twice that distance S.S.W. 
from Timnath. Why Samson went so 
far it is not easy to determine, unless it 
were that his aggression might he com- 
mitted in another, and perhaps more ad- 
verse principality than that in which the 
previous transactions had taken place. 
In the time of Herodotus the place was 
famous for a temple, which, he says, was 
the most ancient of those consecrated to 
the Heavenly Venus, and which had been 
plundered by the Scythians, b.c. 680. 
This Heavenly Venus was no doubt the 
same as -“ Astarte,”—the “ Ashtaroth,” 
and the “queen of heaven” (7. e., the 
moon) of the Bible. After passing 
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through the hands of the powers which 
were successively dominant in this region, 
Ascalon became the seat of a bishopric 
in the early ages of Christianity; and, in 
the time of the Crusades, the degree of 
importance which it still retained, and 
the strength of its position, caused its pos- 
session to be warmly contested between 
the Christians and Saracens; and it was 
the last of the maritime towns which were 
taken by the former (4.0. 548, a.p. 1153). 
In the history of the Crusades it is chiefly 
famous for a battle fought in its plains in 
1099, when Godfrey of Bouillon defeated 
the Saracens; and another in 1192, when 
the sultan Saladin was defeated, with 
great slaughter of his army, by our 
Richard the First. Since the expulsion 
of the Christians, it has ceased to be a 
place of any importance. Sandys, ealy 
in the seveuteenth century, describes it 
then as “a place of no note; more than 
that the Turke doth keepe there a garri- 
son.” It is now of still less note, being 
an entirely deserted ruin—“a scene of 
desolation,” says Jolliffe, “the most ex- 
tensive aud complete I ever witnessed, 
except at Nicopolis”—verifying the divine 
predictions delivered when Ascalon was 
in its glory, “ Askelon shall not be inha- 
bited” (Zech. ix. 5); and, “ Ashkelon 
shall be a desolation.”....“ And thesea- 
coast shall be dwellings and cottages for 
shepherds, and folds for flocks” (Zeph. ii. 
4, 6); and this is the literal truth at pre- 
sent with respect to the Philistine coast in 
general, and in particular of Ashkelon 
and its vicinity. (See ‘Richardson,’ vol. 
ii. p. 204.) 

Ascalon was accounted the most im- 
pregnable town on the Philistine ccast. 
It is seated on a hill, which presents an 
abrupt, wave-beaten face to the sea, but 
slopes gently landward, where a ridge of 
rock winds round the town in a semicir- 
cular direction, terminating at each ex- 
tremityin the sea. On thisrock the walls 
were built, the foundations of which 
remain all the way round, and although 
generally ruined, maintain in some few 
places the original elevation, which was 
considerable. They are of great thick- 
ness, and flanked with towers at different 
distances. It is remarkable that the 
ground falls within the walls, as it does 
on the outside; the town was therefore 
situated in a hollow, so that no part of its 
buildings could be seen from without the 
walls, The ixterlor is full ef > 
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domestic habitations,of Christian churches 
in the Gothic style, with some traces of 
more ancient remains. Of the latter, the 
principal ruin is situated about the centre 
of the town, and appears to have been a 
temple; in which a few columus of grey 
granite, and one of red, with an unusually 
large proportion of felspar, and some 
small portion of the walls, ‘are all that 
now remains. It is possible that this 
structure may have been the successor of 
that old temple for which the place was 
anciently famous. Ascalon was the 
native place of Herod the Great, who 
considerably improved it, and built there 
a celebrated palace, some traces cf which 
might still possibly be discovered. As- 
calon was never of much importance as a 
sea-port, the coast being sandy and dif- 
ficult of access. There is no bay or 
shelter for shipping; buta small harbour, 
at a short distance to the northward, 
serves now, as it probably did formerly, 
to receive the small craft that trade along 
the coast. 

20. “ His companion, whom he had 
used as his friend.” — This friend was 
probably what is called in the New Tes- 
tament “the friend of the bridegroom.” 
This person (called the paranymph) was 
a trusted friend, whe was charged with a 
peculiarly delicate and confidential office. 
He devoted himself, for a time, almost 
entirely to the affairs of the bridegroom ; 
before the day of marriage, he was usually 
the medium of communication between 
the bridegroom and the bride; during 
the marriage festivity, he was in constant 
attendance, doing his best to promote the 
hilarity of the enterfainment, and rejoicing 
in the happiness of his friend. Nor did 
his duties terminate with the completion 
of the marriage, but he was considered 
the patron and confidential friend of both 
parties, and was usually called in to 
compose any differences which might 
arise between them, Samson's friend 
must, as his paranymph, have had pecu- 
liar facilities iu furmmg an acquaintance 
with the woman, and of gaining her 
favourable notice; and the treachery of 
ene whom he had so largely trusted, must 
have been peculiarly distressing toSamson. 
Milton, also, entertains the view that the 
paranymph is here intended— 


«<The Timnan bride 
Wad not so soon prefer’d 
Thy paranymph, poanles to thee compared.” 
Samson Agonistes. 
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Verse 4. “ Foxres.”—The dynw shual, 
of the Hebrew, rendered “fox” in our 
version, is now generally agreed to be, in 
most cases, the jackal (canis amens). This 
animal is well enough depictured as some- 
thing between the wolf and the fox, whence 
some naturalists are disposed to describe 
it as “ the wolf-fox.” It is about the size 
of the former animal. The upper part of 
the body is of a dirty yellow: a darker 
mark runs upon the back and sides; and 
the under parts are white. The jackals 
associate together like the wolves, and 
form large packs, sometimes, in Palestine, 
of about two or three hundred; differing, 
in this respect, from the fox, which is not 
gregarious. In such packs, they prowl 
at night in search of prey, which chiefly 
consists of carrion, to obtain which they 
approach to the towns and villages, and 
sometimes enter and prowl about the 
streets, when they can gain admittance. 
In some towns, large numbers remain 
concealed during the day, in holes and 
corners, which they leave at night to scour 
the streets in search of food. It is often 
necessary to secure the graves of the 
recently dead with great care, to prevent 
the corpse from being disinterred and 
devoured by these animals. The howl- 
ings of these packs of jackals are fright- 
ful, and give great alarm to travellers ; 
hence they are also called in Hebrew 
CON, ayim, “howlers,” improperly ren- 
dered “wild beasts of the islands,” in 
Isa. xiii. 22; xxxiv. 14; Jer. ii. 39. 
They do not molest man, unless when 
they can do so with great advantage, as 
when he lies asleep, or disabled by wounds 
or sickness. The jackals, like the foxes, 
live in holes which they form in the 
ground: they are particularly fond of 
establishing themselves in ruined towns, 
not only because they there find numerous 
secure retreats, ready made, or completed 
with ease, but because the same facilities 
attract to such places other animals, on 
some of which they prey. From this 
circumstance, the prophets, in describing 
the future desolation of acity, say it shall 
become the habitation of jackals; a pre- 
diction verified by the actual condition 
of the towns to which their prophecies 
apply. Thus, the ruins of Ascalon, which 


we noticed in the last chapter, afford | 
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habitation to great numbers of these 
animals. 

But the common fox is also of frequent 
occurrence in Palestine; and it appears 
that the Hebrews included both it and 
the jackal under the name of shxui, 
although the latter was sometimes spe- 
cially distinguished as the “ayim.” It 
must therefore, in most cases, be left to 
the bearing of the context to determine, 
when the jackal and the fox are re- 
spectively denoted, by the name (shual) 
common to both. That the jackal is the 
animal indicated in the text now before 
us, we may infer from the number of the 
animals taken by Samson, which must 
have been easier with creatures which 
sometimes prowl in large packs, than 
with a solitary and very wily animal like 
the fox. This consideration obviates the 
cavils which have been made to the 
largeness of the number; and we are 
also to consider that the text does not 
oblige us to suppose that the three hun- 
dred were caught all at once, or even all 
by Samson himself. In the Bible, a 
person is continually described as doing 
what he had directed to be done; and, 
no doubt, such a person as Samson could 
easily procure whatever assistance he re- 
quired. 

“ Tail to tail.”—This was doubtless to 
prevent them from making too rapid a 
retreat to their holes, or indeed, from going 
to their holes at all. They were probably 
not so tied that they should pull in dif- 
ferent directions, but that they might run 
deviously and slowly, side by side, bear- 
ing the brand between them. The only 
difficulty is in understanding what sort 
of firebrand was employed, and in what 
manner it was conveyed by the jackals. 
The facility with which during the 
droughts of summer the produce of the 
ground may be set on fire, has been already 
explained in the note to Exod. xxii. 6. 

That the ancients had an idea of such 
conflagrations being produced by ani- 
mals, and particularly by foxes, is very 
evident. It is alluded to more than once, 
proverbially, by the Greek poets, as a 
thing well known. Thus, Lycophron 
makes Cassandra represent Ulysses as a 
cunning and mischievous man—the “man 
for many wiles renowned” of Homer— 
and styles him, very properly Awuwoveis, 
a fox with a firebrand at his tail. And, 
what is still more to the purpose, the 
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Romans, who, at their feast in honour of 
Ceres, the patron goddess of grain, offered 
in sacrifice animals injurious to corn-fields, 
introduced into the Circus, on this occasion, 
foxes, with firebrands so fastened to them 
as to burn them, in retaliation, as Ovid 
seems to explain it, of the injuries done 
to the corn by foxes so furnished. In 
Leland’s ‘Collectanea’ there is an en- 
graving representing a Roman brick, 
found twenty-eight {eet below a pavement 
in London, about the year 1675, on which 
is exhibited, in basso-relievo, the figure of 
aman driving into a field of corn two 
foxes with a fire fastened to their tails. 
Richardson, in his ‘ Dissertation on the 
Eastern Nations,’ speaking of the great 
Festival of Fire, celebrated by the ancient 
Persians, on the shortest night of the year, 
says, ‘‘ Among other ceremonies common 
on this occasion, there was one, which, 
whether it originated in superstition or 
caprice, seems to have been singularly 
crue]. The kingsand great men used toset 
fire to large bunches of dry combustibles, 
fastened around wild beasts and birds, 
which being let loose, the air and earth 
appeared one great illumination; and as 
these terrified creatures naturally fled to the 
woods for shelter, it is easy to conceive that 
conflagrations, which would often happen, 
must have been peculiarly destructive.” 
6. “ Burnt her and her father with fire.” 
—The threat which had before frightened. 
Samson's bride into treachery to her 
husband, is now executed in consequence 
of the results which that treachery pro- 
duced. This is remarkable. The act 
was no doubt a tumultuary proceeding 
of the persons whose produce had been 
injured or destroyed by the fire which 
Samson kindled. It is not easy to say 
what was the precise motive of this act. 
What Samson says in the next verse, 
“* Though ye have done this,” &c., seems 
to sanction the opinion that they intended, 
by this deed, to propitiate Samson, and 
piven further aggression; but that the 
ero did not, for all this, think that he 
had sufficiently availed himself of the 
occasion for avenging the cause of op- 
pressed Israel (see chap. xiv. 4) which 
the conduct of the Philistines towards 
himself had given. We are to recollect 
that Samson was, from his birth, the 
appointed avenger of Israel; and that, 
finding that his people were become con- 
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tented slaves—more fearful of offending 
the Philistines than of asserting their 
independence, he was obliged to act in- 
dividually, in transient and desultory 
attacks, which, in order not to commit 
his nation against their own will, he wished 
to be considered as acts of large revenge 
and retaliation for his own personal 
wrongs. Hence it is that the retaliatory 
measures of the Philistines are never 
directed against the nation, but against 
Samson personally, which shows that 
they considered him as acting on his own 
account; whereas, in fact, he was merely 
taking occasion from his private wrongs 
to avenge the wrongs of his people, for 
which purpose, as he knew well, he had 
been raised up, and gifted with the ex- 
traordinary personal prowess which he 
possessed. 

8. “ The rock Etam.”—We know no- 
thing about the position of thisrocky hill, 
further than we may gather from the con- 
text. Josephus says it was in the tribe of 
Judah, that is, within its western frontier ; 
aud this statement is confirmed by what 
follows in the text, as well as by the fact 
that Rehoboam, king of Judah, fortified 
Etam, a town which was no doubt on or 
near this rock. The summits and hollows 
of rocks have, since Samson's time, in all 
ages, furnished retreats to the heroes of the 
country, We shall find other instances 
in the sacred history. 

17. “ Ramath-lehi ;” “the hill of the 
jawbone,” which Dr. Boothroyd gives as 
the interpretation of this proper name, is 
preferable to that which is given as a 
marginal reading. 

19. “ God clave an hollow place that was 
in the jaw, and there came water thereout.” 
—Lehi, the name which Samson gave to 
the place, is “jaw-bone” in Hebrew. 
“From a fondness for multiplying mi- 
racles, it would seem,” says Dr. Hales, 
“several of the ancient versions, followed 
by the English translation, understand 
Lehi here to denote the jawbone of the 
ass, rather than the place so called; at 
variance with the sequel. The marginal 
reading, Lehi, is correct.” dil modern 
commentators concur in this. Indeed, 
the propriety of this correction is evident 
from the context; for if we have “jaw- 
bone” here, we ought to retain it in the 
concluding clause of this verse; and in- 
stead of saying, “ which is in Lehi unto 
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this day,” say, “ which is ix the jawbone 
unto this day.” 

29. “ He judged Israel.” — The mar- 
ginal observation is no doubt correct. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Verse 1. “ Gaza,”—This town was the 
capital of the most southern of the Philis- 
tine principalities, and is situated about 
fifteen miles to the south of Ascalon, 
sixty miles south-west from Jerusalem, 
and between two and three miles from 
the sea. It is always mentioned as an 
important place in the Old Testament. 
Alexander the Great, after destroying 
Tyre, laid siege to Gaza, which was at 
that time occupied by a Persian garrison, 
and took it after a siege of two months. 
Alexander was often repulsed, and twice 
wounded during the siege; and after the 
town was taken he avenged himself by the 
most savage treatment of the brave 
governor, Betis. He did not destroy the 
town; but having killed a part of the 
old inhabitants and sold the rest, he re- 
peopled it with a new colony, and made 
it one of his garrisons. It was afterwards 
(B.c. 98) destroyed by Alexander Jan- 
neeus, the king of the Jews. It lay desolate 
about forty years, and was rebuilt by 
Gabinus, the Roman president of Syria. 
Augustus gave it to Herod the Great, 
after whose death it was re-annexed to 
Syria. It was afterwards, according to 


Josephus, again destroyed by the Jews, ; 


with several other towns, to avenge a 
massacre of their countrymen at Caesarea. 
This explains the expression of St. Luke, 
who, in mentioning Gaza, observes that it 
was then a “ desert” (Acts viii, 26). It 
must, however, soon have been rebuilt or 
repaired, as it existed in the time of 
Hadrian, who granted it some important 
privileges ; these were enlarged by Con- 
stautine, who gave it the name of Con- 
stantia, in honour of his son, and granted 
it the rank and privileges of a city. 
This seems to have led to the statement 
that Gaza was rebuilt by Constantine ; 
but we cannot find good authority for 
more than we have stated. Jerome says, 
that the town existing in his time was 
nearer to the sea than the old town. 
Under so many changes, besides others 
of inferior moment which we have not 
svecified, it is not to be expected that 
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much, if anything, of its more ancient 
remains should now be found. It seems 
to have undergone a gradual decline in 
importance, although its share in the 
commerce between Egypt and Syria still 
maintains it asa small town in a condition 
of comparatively decent prosperity. 

Baumgarten, who was at Gaza early in 
the sixteenth century, describes it as a 
large place, containing more inhabitants 
than Jerusalem ; but not fortified. He, 
as well as other old travellers, tells us 
gravely, that the remains of the temple 
which Samson pulled down were still 
shown, consisting only of a few pillars 
which were kept standing in memory of 
the event. To him, and to all subsequent 
travellers, was shown, at abouta mile from 
the town, the hill to which Samson carried 
the gates of Gaza during the night. But 
the text says that he carried them to 
“the hill which is before Hebron ;” and 
Hebron is about twenty miles from Gaza. 
—Sandys, who was in this neighbourhood 
about a century later, gives a rather full 
account of the place, which is particularly 
valuable, as the remains of ancient Gaza 
must have been in a more perfect con- 
dition 230 years ago than at present. 
The following is the substance of his 
account :— 

“ It stands upon a hill surrounded with 
valleys; and those again well-nigh en- 
vironed with hills, most of them planted 
with all sorts of delicate fruits. The 
buildings mean, both of forme and 
matter: the best but low, of rough stone, 
arched within, and flat on the top, in- 
cluding a quadrangle: the walls sur- 
mounting their roofes, wrought through 
with potsheards to catch and strike downe 
the refreshing winds, having spouts of the 
same, in colour, shape, and sight, re- 
sembling great ordnance. Others covered 
with mats and hurdles, some built of 
mud; amongst all, not any comely or 
convenient. Yet there are some reliques 
left, and some impressions, that testifie 
a better condition: for divers simple roofs 
are supported with goodly pillars of Parian 
marble, some plaine, some curiously 
carved, A number broken in pieces doe 
serve for thresholds, jambs of doores, aud 
sides of windowes. On the north-east 
corer, and summitte of the hill, are the 
ruines of huge arches, sunke low in the 
earth, and other foundations of a stately 
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conveyed marble pillars of an incredible 
bignesse; enforced to saw them asunder 
ere they could be removed: which he 
etnployed in adorning a certaine mosque 
below in the valley.”...“ On the west 
side of the city, out of sight, and yet 
within hearing, is the sea, seven furlongs 
off” (recent travellers make it more); 
where they have a decayed and unsafe 
poe of small auaile at this day to the in- 

abitants. In the valley, on the east side 
of the city, are many straggling build- 
ings.” After mentioning the hill to which 
Samson is said to have carried the gates of 
the town, as higher than the others in this 
vicinity, and as having at the top a 
mosque surrounded with the graves of 
Mohammedans, he continues:—“ In the 
plaine betweene that and the town, there 
stand two high pillars of marble, their 
tops much worne by the weather: the 
cause of their erecting unknowne, but of 
great antiquity. South of that, and by 
the way of AEgypt, there is a mighty cis- 
terne, filled onely by the fall of raine, and 
descended into by large staires of stone: 
where they wash their clothes, and water 
their cattel.” This is a far more complete 
account of Gaza than any which modern 
travellers give; and most of it is still ap- 
plicable, except that some of the ancient 
remains of columns, &c., have now dis- 
appeared. The substructions and columns 
of the ruin in the centre of the town, 
scattered pillars of grey granite, and frag- 
ments of old marble columns and statues 
appearing in the buildings of the town, 
are all that is now noticed. The hill on 
which Gaza stands is about two miles in 
circumference at the base, and appears to 
have been wholly inclosed within the 
ancient fortifications. The town, being 
surrounded by and interspersed with 
gardens and plantations of olive and date- 
trees, has a picturesque appearance, to 
which its numerous minarets, raising their 
elegant forms, not alittle contribute; and 
as the buildings are mostly of stone, and 
the streets moderately broad, the interior 
disappoints expectation rather less than 
that of most other towns of Syria; and 
both the town and the people upon the 
whole seem comfortable, and in every 
kind of accommodation far superior to 
the Egyptians. The suburbs, however, 
are composed of miserable mud huts ; but 
all travellers concur with Sandys, in 
admiring the richness and variety of the 
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vegetable productions, both wild and cul- 
tivated, of the environs. The inhabit- 
ants are now reduced to between two and 
three thousand. They have manufac- 
tures of cotton and soap; but derive their 
principal support from the commerce 
between Egypt and Syria, which must all 
pass this way. They also traffic with 
Suez for Indian goods brought from 
Jidda; and they send a caravan with 
supplies of provisions (which they sell on 
very advantageous terms) to the pilgrims 
ou their way to Mecca. The Arabs also 
make it the mart for the sale of their 
plunder: and all these sources of pros- 
perity render Gaza a very thriving place 
for the country in which it is found. (See 
further in Wittman’s ‘ Travels in Turkey ;’ 
Richardson’s ‘ Travels along the Medi- 
terranean ;’ Irby and Mangles’ ‘ Travels 
in Egypt,’ &c.; and Jolliffe’s ‘ Letters 
from Palestine.’) 

5. “We will give thee every one of us 
eleven hundred pieces of silver.”’—These 
pieces of silver were probably shekels; 
and the shekel being worth about half-a- 
crown, the total 5500 pieces of silver from 
the five lords of the Philistines would 
amount to 5771. 10s.—a vast bribe for the 
time and country. 

7. “Seven green withs.”—This is an 
interesting indication that the ropes in use 
among the Hebrews were of crude vegeta- 
ble tendrils, pliable rods, fibres, or leaves. 
As the word translated “withs” (4)? 
se) isa general word for rope or cord, we 
should not have known this, were it not 
that the epithet “green ” is here employed. 
“ With” is too restricted a term. “Green 
ropes,” as distinguished from “dry ropes,” 
is the proper meaning, the peculiarity 
being in the greenness not in the material. 
It may imply any kind of crude vege- 
table commonly used for ropes, without 
restricting it to withs, or tough and pliable 
rods twisted into a rope. It is true that 
such ropes are used in the East, and, 
while they remain green, are stronger than 
any other; and, so far, the probability 
is that such are here particularly in- 
tended. In India, the legs of wild 
elephants and buffalos newly caught are 
commonly bound with ropes of this sort. 
Josephus says that the ropes which bound 
Samson were made with the tendrils of 
the vine. At the present time ropes in 
the East are rarely made of hemp or flax. 
Except some that are made with hair or 
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building. From whence the last Sanziack 
leather, they are generally formed with 
the tough fibres of trees (particularly 
the palm-tree) and roots, with grasses, 
and with reeds and rushes. These are in 
general tolerably strong; but iu no 
degree comparable to our hempen ropes. 
They are very light in comparison, and, 
wanting compactuess, those employed 
for given purposes are always incom- 
parably thicker than such as are employed 
for similar uses by ourselyes. In most 
cases they are also rough and coarse to the 
eye. The praise which travellers bestow 
on ropes of this sort, must not be under- 
stood as putting them in comparison 
with our own; but perhaps in comparison 
with the bands of hay which our peasauts 
twist, and with reference to the simple 
aud crude materials of which they are 
composed, 

ll. “© New ropes,” as distinguished 
from the former; these seem to be new 
dried ropes of the usual description, and 
(as the Hebrew word scems to imply) 
of the thickest and strongest sort. 

13, “If thow weavest the seven locks of 
my head with the web.” — A little attention 
will show that a line has been here 
dropped from the text, by some trauscriber, 


since, as it stands, Delilah docs something } 


which Samson does not express, and 
omits scmething which he specifies. The 


. ry * . | 
omitted clause is found in the Septuagint, 


after which, Dr. Boothroyd thus renders 
the passage:—“ If thou interweave the 
seven locks of my head with that web, 
and fasten them to the pin, I shall become 
weak and be as another man. So while he 
was asleep she interwove with the web the 


seven locks of his head, and she fastened | 


them to the pin, and said unto him,” &c. 
We do not intend in this place to enter 
into the peculiarities of Oriental weaving; 


and as so much of the subject as is neces- | 


sary to the understanding of the present 
text has been clearly and briefly stated 
by the learned translator whose version 
we have quoted, we avail ourselves of his 
note. 
what is here told, the reader must know 
first, that the looms of Palestine were 
extremely simple, probably not unlike 
those that are still used in many parts of 
Asia and Africa; secondly, that they 
were worked by women; thirdly, that the 
web was narrow, little more perhaps than 
a hand’s breadth; fourthly, that the 


“In order to have some idea of | 
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woof was driven into the warp, not by a 
reed, but by a wooden spatula; fifthly, 
that the eud of the web was fastened to a 
pin or stake, fixed probably in the wall, 
or driven into the ground; sixthly, that 
Samson was probably sleeping, with his 
head in Deluah’s lap, when sbe wove 
his hair into the web, Comp. v. 19.” 

19. “ She made him sleep upon her 
knees.”—Probably in a relative position, 
such as is still often seen in the East, 
where one person silting cross-legged on a 
mat or carpet which covers the floor 
(which is the usual sitting posture), 
another extended at length or reclining, 
rests his head on the lap of the former, as 
on a pillow. 

“ She called for a man, and she caused 
him to shave off the seven locks of his head.” 
—That a man should be able not only 
to cut, but to shave off the hair on 
which, during all Samson's life, razor 
had never before come, implies either 
that Samson slept very soundly, or that 
the man was very dexterous in his craft. 
In fact, the Oriental barbers do their 
work with so much ease as to render 
the shaving of the head (the head is 
usually shaven in the East) rather grati- 
fying than unpleasant. The most delicate 
sleeper would scarcely be awakened by 
it; and even those who are awake are 
scarcely sensible of the operation which 
they are undergoing. 

21. Bound him with fetters of brass,” 
or rather, probably, of copper. This 
seems another proof that, although iron 
was at this time pretty well known, it 
had not yet come into general use. If 
it had, we should expect to find Samson 
bound with fetters of that metal rather 
than of brass, which is not thought of for 
such a purpose in countries where iron is 
common. The emphasis is here on drass, 
not as distinguished from any other 
metal; but to show that his fetters were 
of metal, and that he was, not like the 
common race of offenders, bound with 
ropes or thongs of Jeather. 

“ He did grind in the prison-house.”"— 
Of course, with millstones worked by the 
hands, this being still the usual method 
of griuding corn in the East. This is an 
employment which usually devolves on 
women; and to assign it therefore to such 
a man as Samson, was doubtless with a 
view to reduce him to the lowest state 
of degradation and dishonour. To grind 
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corn for others, was, even fur a woman, 
a proveibial term expressing a degraded 
and oppressed condition; and how much 
more for Samson, who seems to have been 
made the general grinder for the “ prisun- 
house.” 
««—--O glorious strength 
Put to the labour of a beast, debased 
Lower than bond-slave ! Promise was that I 
Should Israel from Philistian yoke deliver ; 
Ask for this great deliverer now, and tind him 
Eyeless in Gaza, at the mill with slaves, 
Himself in bonds under Philistian yoke.” 
Samson Ag nistes. 


To him, the great pang of his con- 
dition must have been to feel that all this 
misery and degradation had been the 
obvious result of his own weak and dis- 
solute conduct, which had rendered all 
but entirely abortive the high promise 
of his birth, It was probably more 
through this than anything else that he 
did not deliver Israel; but, as the angel 
had foretold, only began to deliver. Much 
as we may blame the backwarduess of the 
Hebrews to enter into the great struggle 
to which Samson would have led them, it 
must not be forgotten that the hero's 

rivate character does not seem to have 
een calculated to inspire them with 
confidence, Had his obedieuce to the 
Divine law been greater, and his discre- 
tion more apparent, the history of Samson 
would probably have been very different. 

22. “ The hair of his head began to grow 
again after he was shaven.” —Reading this 
in connection with verse 17, the force of 
the allusion is clear. The letting the 
hair grow was a prominent circumstance 
in the condition of a Nazarite; and the 
extraordinary strength of Samson was 
not a matter of thews and sinews, but was 
vested in him as an extraordinary gift 
from God, on condition of his remaining 
in the state of Nazariteship. The loss of 
his hair did not in itself deprive him of 
strength ; but the loss of his hair involved 
the loss of his strength, because it took 
him from the condition of a Nazarite, 
with which it had pleased God to connect 
the extraordinary physical powers with 
which he was invested. So now, if we 
find Samson again strong after the renewed 
growth of his hair, we are bound to believe 
that it was not because his hair grew; 
but that the hero, in his debased con- 
dition, was moved to repentance for his 
past misconduct; and that, renewing his 
vow of Nazariteship, including the conse~ 
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cration of his hair, God saw proper to 
accept his vow, and in token of that 
acceptance re-invested him, as his hair 
grew, with the powers with which he had 
before so wilfully trifled. 

The history of every nation boasts of 
some hero, whose exploits, beiug far 
beyond the ordinary range of human 
power, bear more or less resemblance to 
those of Samson. Such was the Hercules 
of classical autiquity, the Rama of India, 
the Rustam of Persia, and the Antar of 
Arabia,—not to mention others; and 
many writers have undertaken to show 
that the histories of those famous per- 
sonages are based on traditions conceming 
the doings of the Hebrew champion. We 
indicate this opinion without feeling it 
necessary to register its results, or to trace 
the analogies which it offers. We have 
been more interested in observing some 
traditions and customs connected with the 
hair, which, however they arose, furnish 
some curious points of coincidence with 
the history of Samson's locks. Thus, 
there is the story of Nisus, king of Megara, 
upon whose locks the fortune of the king- 
dom depended; aud whose capital could 
not be taken by Minos until the daughter 
of Nisus, to win his love, cut off her 
father’s hair, while he slept, and sent it 
to him. The account which Tacitus 
gives of the Catti, a German nation, is 
still more interesting, from being a descrip- 
tion of actual mauners. He says, as soon 
as they were fit to bear arms they let their 
beards grow, and the hair of their heads, 
which hung over their faces. This was 
a sign of a martial vow, from which 
they could not absolve themselves till they 
had slain an enemy. When they did so, 
they cut off, over the bloody spoils, the 
hair which overgrew their foreheads, and 
then boasted gloriously that they had at 
length made themselves worthy of their 
parents and their country. But the bravest 
of the brave renewed their vow, with its 
obligation to let the hair grow; but at the 
same time wore an iron ring, to distinguish 
themselves from those whom lack of 
opportunity, or of courage, had prevented 
from redeeming their first vow. Many, 
by repeated renewals of their vow, retained 
through life the rough and savage appear- 
auce which drew upon them the admiring 
attention of their countrymen, and_ren- 
dered them terrible to their enemies. These 
hairy men charged the first in battle; 
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their troop was in the van; and their ap- 
pearance in war was terrible, and even 
in peace was fierce and alarming.—This, 
although not exactly a parallel instance, 
seems to us to touch on some interesting 
points of coincidence. 

27. “ There were upon the roof about 
three thousand men and women.” —It seems 
that the house or temple itself was full 
of the principal people; and that about 
three thousand, apparently of the lower 
orders, had established themselves on the 
roof, Against this statement there have 
been two cavils. One is, how three thou- 
sand persons could stand on the roof of 
a building; aud how persons thus placed 
could “behold while Samson made sport 
below.” Both may be answered in one 
statement. In the first place, it is evi- 
dent that the temple or place of public 
entertainment (for it is not certain that 
it was the temple to which Samson was 
conducted) consisted of an inclosure, 
quadrangular or oblong, surrounded with 
walls and buildings, the principal build- 
ing (the house or temple properly so 
called) occupying that side of the inclosure 
opposite to the entrance, The other sides 
may be composed of dead walls, or clois- 
ters, or offices, and therefore may or may 
not have a roof; but the part we have 
indicated is always the main building, 
whetherina modern oriental palace, house, 
mosque, or other structure, This also 
was the arrangement of many ancient 
temples of Egypt, and even of Greece 
and Rome. If we suppose, as every pro- 
bability warrants, that the preseut house 
was of this construction, we have only 
to suppose that Samson exhibited inis 
feats of strength (which were probably 
the “sports” in question) in the open 
court or area, while the spectators were 
crowded in the interior of the building, 
which, being very open in front, afforded 
a full view of the area to every person 
seated within, and upon the roof above. 
This is in fact the usual process at the 
present day, when fights, wrestlings, aud 
other feats are performed before a great 
personage, and a Jarge body of persons. 
As to the number on the roof, we are not 
sure whether the objection which, merely 
from waut of knowledge, has been taken 
applies to the presumed inadequacy of 
a roof to support the weight of so many 
persons, or to the possibility of its being 
sufficiently extensive to accommodate so 
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large a multitude. It is, however, ouly 
necessary to refer to the note on Deut. 
xxii. 8, and to observe, that oriental roofs, 
being intended for accommodation, aud 
not merely, as with us, designed as a 
defence of the interior from the weather, 
are formed with much greater strength 
and durability in proportion to their size, 
than any which our buildings exhibit. 
They are either constructed with a num- 
ber of small domes, the external hullows 
between which are filled up to give a flat 
surface; or else the roofing, altogether 
flat, is laid on strong horizontal beams 
supported on walls and pillars. In all 
our experience we never heard of a roof, 
in good condition, concerning which any 
apprehension was entertained that it could 
be broken down by any weight which 
might be placed upon it. As to the ex- 
tent of roof required for three thousand 
persons, there was of course as much 
room on the roof as in the interior; and 
considering the large scale of many an- 
cient temples and theatres, interior ac- 
commodation for three thousand persons, 
with room for as many more on the flat 
roof, is indeed a large, but by no means 
an enormous, estimate. Who that re- 
collects the old temples of Egypt, with 
their vast flat roofs, of immense blocks 
and slabs of stone, on which the modern 
Fellahs establish their villages, will ques- 
tion that a temple-roof might afford room 
for even a greater number of persons, and 
be strong enough to bear their weight? 
Indeed, when we consider the origin of 
the Philistines, and their near vicinity 
to the Egyptians, it is no unlikely sup- 
position that the roofs of their temples, 
and indeed the temples themselves, were 
on the same large scale and general prin- 
ciples of arrangement as those of their 
great neighbours. In these temples, as 
in the buildings to which we have re- 
ferred, there was an interior open area, 
with the main building opposite the gate 
which leads to it; and if Samson had 
“made sport” in the area of such astruc- 
ture asan Egyptian temple, thousands of 
spectators might, under ordinary circum- 
stances, have stood in perfect security on 
the roof of the main building and of the 
cloisters which usually extend along the 
other three sides of the quadrangle. 

_ 29. © The two middle pillars upon which 
the house stood.”"—To this it has been ob- 
jected, how could a roof capable of ac- 
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commodating three thousand persous, be 
supported ou fwo pillars? In the first 
place, we do not see that it is said there 
were no more than two. Indeed the ex- 
pression “two middle pillars” implies 
that there were others, not in the middle ; 
and if ueed be, we may translate: 
“The two midmost of the pillars on 
which the house stood.” We have ex- 
plained that the main building, very 
open in front, does in most oriental build- 
ings, public or private, occupy one side 
of an inclosed quadrangle. To illustrate 
our further ideas, we have given a wood- 
cut of an oriental residence of a superior 
description. It is only infended to bear 
on the general principle of arrangement ; 
as we, of course, do nut suppose that the 
“ house ” ofthe text bore any detailed re- 
semblance to it. It will be seen that the 


large ceutral hall (diva) being quite open 
in frout, the weight of the roof there rests j 


onfwo pillars (there might be more) 
which would rest upon the front wall 
if there had been any. These pillars 
support in the centre a heavy beam, the 
ends of which ledge on the side walls; 
and on it, of course, falls a very con- 
siderable part of the weight of the roof, 


whether it be flat or low, or composed of 


small domes, one series of which would 
rest their edges on this beam. Now, if these 
central pillars were withdrawn, the cross 
beara would probably not, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, break; but its unrelieved 


weight and that of the part of the roof (al- | 


ways very heavy) supported by it, would 
either break down the side walls on which 
the whole weight would then rest; or 
else the beam would be forced out, when 
of course the immediately inferior parts 


of the roof would fall in; aud this, con- | 


nected as the different parts of the roof 
are with each other and with the walls, 
would in all probability involve the fall 
of the whole roof, which, from its great 
weight, would render the simultaneous 
breaking down of the walls also a very 
natural result. If *this might happen 
under ordinary circumstances, how much: 
more, when the roof bore the weight of 
three thousand people, who were doubtless 
crowded in front, the Letter to witness the 
performances of Samson in the open area. 
We should hen consider the fall of the 
roof, and with it of the walls, au inevi- 
table consequence of the destruction of the 
pillars. The fall indeed of the frout 
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| parts alone would have been sufficient 
for the purposes of destruction; for while 
the people on the roof would be througed 
in front to see the spectacle, those greater 
personages Lelow would also be towards 
the frout of the building, not only for the 
same reason, but because, if the structure 
were really a temple, the interior apart- 
ment—the adytum, the sanctuary—could 
not have been a place of concourse, that 
being (as in the Hebrew tabernacle and 
temple, and in most heathen temples) 
sacred to the priests. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Chap. xvii.—Here begins what may 
properly be considered as an appendix 
to the book of Judges, and which includes 
the five remaining chapters, the events 
recorded in which happened long before 
the time of Samson, and prokably in the 
interval of anarchy which ensued or be- 
gan not long after the death of Joshua 
and the elders who outlived him. In 
chronological order, the proper place 
for these chapters would probably be be- 
tween chaps. ii. and iii, This appendix 
consists of two main histories; one ex- 
plaining the origin of idolatry (or at least 
of improper worship) in the tribe of Dan, 
and detailing the foundation of the set- 
tlement which the Danites established 
near the sources of the Jordan. This his- 
tory, comprehended in the present and 
following chapter, exhibiting the mea- 
‘sures to which the Danites resorted in 
consequeuce of their coufined territory, 
is obviously counected with chap. i. 34, 
where the cause of their insufficient in- 
heritance is stated: “ The Amorites forced 
the children of Dau into the mountain; 
; for they would not suffer them to come 
down to the valley.” The sad history 
which occupies the remainder of the ap- 
pendix (chaps, xix.—xxi.) is expressly 
said to have occurred while Phineas, 
the grandson of Aaron (xx. 28), was 
high-priest; and must therefore be as- 
signed to about the same period. 

3. “I had wholly dedicated the silver 
unto the Lord.”—This chapter strikingly 
‘ illustrates the mistaken ideas which had 
arisen, and which, by insensible degrees, 
led to downright idolatry. Micah and 
his mother clearly intended to honour the 
true God by their proceedings; which 
were nevertheless such as the law de- 
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clared to be punishable with death. 
What they did seems to have been to set 
up a little religious establishment in imi- 
tation of that at Shiloh, probably with an 
imitation of the ark, of the images of the 
cherubim, and of the priestly dress, and 
ultimately completing the establishment 
by obtaining a Levite to officiate as priest. 
And all the while they thought that they 
were doing God service. But perhaps 
there was an under speculation of gain: 
for the proprietor of the establishment 
would certainly have got into thriving 
circumstances, if the want of a correct 
understanding of the law, together with 
the desire to save the trouble and (in 
disturbed times) the apparent danger of 
travelling to Shiloh, had induced the 
people to bring their stated offerings to 
Micah’s chapel. That they might the 
more readily be induced to do so, is pro- 
bably the reason why Micah, after having 
tried with his own son as priest, was 
anxious to obtain for his establishment 
the sort of credit which the presence of an 
officiating Levite would appear to give. 
We need not add that the Levite had 
no more right to officiate as a priest than 
Micah’s own son. It will be remem- 
bered how awfully the attempt of Korah 
had formerly been punished. 

5. “ An house of Gods.” —“A house of 
God,” or “a house for his god,” would 
be more probably correct. The word 


usually translated “God” (p> 
elohim) is always plural; and as Micah 
evidently intended his establishment. in 
honour of Jehovah, however mistakingly 
or interestedly, it might be more proper 
to render the word here in the singular, 
as it always is rendered when our trans- 
lators understood it to refer to the true 
God. 

1. © Of the family of Judah."—A man 
of the tribe of Judah could not be a 
Levite; and these words have therefore 
probably crept into the text by some 
mistake, unless we suppose it is merely 
intended to denote that the Levitical city 
to which he belonged, and in which he had 
lived (Bethlehem), was in the lot of Ju- 
dah. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Verse 19. “Wriest unto a tribe.”—All 
this transaction obviously means that the 
Danites wished to have, and had, a reli- 
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gious establishment independent of that 
at Shiloh: and to this course they were 
probably the more induced by consider- 
Ing the distance of the colony they were 
about to establish from the present seat of 
the tabernacle, to which the law required 
-them to resort with their offerings three 
times every year. On the unlawfulness 
of such innovations, and the evils they 
were calculated to produce, we have 
already remarked in the notes to chaps. 
viii, and xvii, 

28, “ There was no deliverer, because it 
was far from Zidon.”—As the people of 
this place lived after the mamner of the 
Sidonians, and were so circumstanced as 
to have a claim on their assistance, it is 
highly probable they formed a colony 
from Sidon, and were connected with or 
dependent on that state. 

30. “ Jonathan, the son of Gershom, the 
son of Manasseh.”—There is but the dif- 
ference of one small letter between the 


name of Manasseh (fyyp979), as here, and 
that of Moses (pyysry); and it is now 


generally agreed that this Jonathan was 
really the son of Moses’s son Gershom, 
the Jews having interpolated the 9 in 
order to hide this disgrace upon the 
family of their great lawgiver and pro- 
phet. The singular name of Gershom, 
and the date of the transaction, concur in 
establishing this view. Accordingly, the 
Vulgate and some copies of the Septua- 
gint have the name of “ Moses” instead 
of “ Manasseh.” Indeed the interpola- 
tion has been very timidly executed. The 
letter 3 was originally placed above the 
line of the other letters (as it now appears 
in the printed Hebrew Bibles), as if 
rather to suggest than to make an altera- 
tion; but in process of time the letter 
sunk down into the body of the word. 
The Hebrew writers themselves admit 
this; and say that the intention was to 
veil this disgrace on the house of Moses, 
by suggesting a figurative descent of Jona~ 
than from Manasseh, the idolatrous king 
of Judah, who lived about 800 years after 
the date of the present transactions. 

It seems almost certain that this Jona- 
than, the grandson of Moses, was the 
same who had been Micah’s priest; and 
how touchingly does it speak for the mag~ 
nanimous disinterestedness of that truly 
great man, that not only did he twice 
decline the offer of the aggrandizement of 
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his own family, when the Lord proposed 
to make of him “ a great nation,” reject- 
ing the Israelites for their rebellions :— 
but that, neglecting all opportunities of 
enriching his descendants, he left. his sons 
undistinguished from common Levites 
by rank or patrimony, and so poor, that 
oue of his grandsons was glad to accept a 
situation which afforded only his victuals, 
with a suit of clothes and less than twenty- 
five shillings by the year! 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Verse 1. “ f concubine."—We have 
explained in the note to Gen, xvi. 3, that 
the original word means, not what we 
should understand by the word * coucu- 
bine,” but a legal and proper wife, with 
inferior rights and privileges—a “ second- 
ary wife,” as we might say, or, as Booth- 
royd renders, “ a concubine-wife.” The 
effect of the narrative is much impaired 
by the use of a word so liable to miscon- 
struction as that of “ concubine.” The 
woman whose sad history this chapter con- 
taius was evidently a free woman before 
marriage, and not a slave married to her 
master; aud her condition was. therefore, 
in so much superior to that of Hagar, 
the handmaid-wife of Abraham, and of 
Bilhah and Zilpah, the handmaid-wives 
of Jacob. Josephus calls the woman, 
without reserve, the Levite’s wife. (See 
also the notes to Gen. xxi. 10; xxv. 6.) 

2. “ Played the whore.’—The whole 
narrative is adverse to this statement. If 
she had done this, her husband would 
have been more likely to have followed 
her to get her capitally punished, than to 
undertake a journey “to speak friendly 
to her”’—to speak to her heart,” as the 
original expresses—to rekindle her teuder- 
ness, and entreat her to return to the home 
she had left cheerless. And if he had 
been so lost to oriental feelings, most 
assuredly the father himself, or the 
woman's brothers, if she had any, would 
not have received her; but rather would 
have proved implacable avengers of the 
dishonour which her conduct had brought 
upon them. It is the general feeling 
in the East that, in such cases, the wrong 
falls more heavily on the woman’s own 
family than on the husband; and, under 
this feeling, the Arabs, for instance, often 
send the adulteress home, where she 
receives her death from the hands of her 
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i father or her brothers, if the crime is 
| proved to their satisfaction. On the other 
hand, a wife, not an adulteress, is sure 
of refuge and protection at her father’s: 
neither can her husband compel her to 
return; but he often prevails upon her 
to do so by “ speaking to her heart,” and 
by offering her propitiatory presents of 
trinkets and fine clothes. But if she will 
not be persuaded, all he can do is to 
oblige her to remain single by withhold- 
ing a divorce; neither has she then any 
claim to the dowry which she would 
receive if dismissed by her husband. That 
the Levite’s concubine was of this last 
class is evinced not ouly by such proba- 
bilities, but by the testimony of the 
Chaldee Paraphrase, the Septuagint, and 
Josephus; which merely say that she 
“ disliked” or “despised” her husband 
—or, simply, that she separated herself 
from him—or, as Josephus more particu- 
larly explains, that such continual bick- 
eriugs arose, that the woman was dis- 
gusted, and went home to her father. 

8. © They tarried until afternoon.”—The 
verses 5—9, inclusive, may perhaps be 
the better understood from the following 
statement :— 

The Orientals have generally two 
meals a-day, one from ten to twelve in 
the morning, and the other (which is 
the principal) about seven in the evening. 
As they usually rise as soon as it is light, 
and there is a long interval to breakfast, 
they usually take some small matter that 
cannot be called a meal, such as a crust of 
bread and a cup of cofiee. What we un- 
derstand here is, that the hospitable 
father-in-law persuaded the Levite to 
delay his journey, both on the forth and 
fifth days, till after the late breakfast, at 
which he engaged him so long, that the 
lateness of the hour for commencing a 
journey furnished him with an argument 
to induce the Levite to stay another day. 
“ Until afternoon,” in this verse, explains 
what is meant by “the day groweth to 
an end” in the ninth verse. This does 
not mean that it was late in the evening, 
but that it was, as the marginal reading 
has it, “the pitching time of the day,” 
that is, the time about the middle of the 
afternoon, when travellers who (unless they 
journey by night) start at day-break 
begin to think of pele, their tents for 
their rest and refreshment till the follow- 
| ing morning. This was a late hour to 
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begin a day’s journey ; but not so late 
but that a person bent on proceeding 
might hope to make considerable progress 
before sunset. Indeed, it is usual for 
persons beginning a journey to leave in 
the afternoon, and, after proceeding a 
short distance, remain in camp or other- 
wise, till the next morning, when the 
journey may be said to commence re- 
gularly, the first day being merely a 
start. 

10. “ Two asses saddled.”—The use of 
the word “saddled,” in the Old Testa- 
ment, is calculated to convey a very 
erroneous notion to the English reader, 
The word wha chabash) literally means 
to bind about> and applies to the binding 
or laying anything on the back of the 
animal to make an easy seat. The same 
word is used to express the swaddling 
of an infant. Indeed, the word may 
apply to the binding anything to the 
animal as a preparation for riding; and 
if bridles were at this time in use, it may 
as well mean “ to bridle” the ass as any- 
thing else. Jabn thinks that this is its 
meaning. It is certain that anything ap- 
proaching to our saddles—that is, a 
wooden seat variously covered—was not 
known for ages after the date of the 
present history; neither were stirrups. 
‘We do not find either article noticed in 
any ancient authors, some of whom must 
have mentioned them if they existed ; 
neither can we detect their presence in 
the sculptures of Egypt, Persia, Greece or 
Rome. When men first began to ride, 
they sat on the bare back of the animal; 
but in the course of time, some kind of 
covering was placed over the back, con- 
sisting of a piece of raw hide, leather, or 
cloth, and, in the end, apparently a 
stuffed cushion. Our cut, from Egyp- 
tian sculptures, shows what kind of 
“ saddle” the ass had among the people, 
and there is no question that those of the 
Hebrews were something similar. Even 
at the present day, although saddles are 
used for riding on horseback, the old 
custom continues with respect to asses, 
which are almost never saddled, but fur- 
nished for riding with a rug, a folded 
cloth, or a cushion. 

Now that we are noticing saddles, it 
may be well to repeat that even horses 
were not anciently saddled; and when 
they came to be furnished with such 
coverings and housings as we have men- 
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tioned, it continued to be considered more 
manly to ride on the animal’s bare back ; 
and such conveniences were therefore not 
used in war, until long after the custom 
was introduced, It was regarded as a 
piece of luxury and state, fit for old and 
infirm people, and for parade in proces- 
sions, but unfit for soldiers and persons of 
plain and hardy character. Hence the 
Roman cavalry had no coverings for the 
backs of their horses until a comparatively 
late period; and then, what they gained 
in convenience they lost in influence 
upon the barbarians, who continued to 
ride their horses uncovered. Thus, we 
are told that the Germans considered 
riding on a covering such a shameful 
effeminacy, that they despised those who 
so rode, and were never afraid to attack 
them, however superior might be their 
numbers. The Roman cavalry must 
have been allowed this indulgence before 
the time of Cesar, to whom we owe this 
piece of information. The coverings of 
the Roman war-horses had become very 
beautiful in the time of Alexander 
Severus; and, long before that, such 
coverings had, for the uses of peace, 
become costly and luxurious. We not 
only learn this from the old writers, 
but observe in sculptures that horses 
are sometimes represented with highly 
ornamented coverings, hanging down so as 
to cover the animal's sides. Still the 
affectation of riding the bare horse long 
subsisted. The historian Varro (who 
died a.p. 28) tells us that, when a young 
man, he rode his horse without a cover- 
ing. The custom of covering the back 
of the horse seems to have been finding 
its way into Europe in the time of Xeno- 
phon. He wrote a book on horseman- 
ship, and mentions coverings as in use, 
but indicates that it was still common to 
ride on the animal's bare back. His 
countrymen may have got the custom 
either from the Egyptians or the Persians. 
The latter was eminently an equestrian 
nation, and, even in his time, were studi- 
ously luxurious in their horse-coverings. 
He indeed blames the Persians for putting 
more clothes upon the backs of their 
horses than upon their beds, and for 
thinking more about easy sitting than 
skilful riding. Some specimens of Per- 
sian horse-coverings may be seen in the 
cuts to the note on Shields and Spears in 
chap. v. As this nation was so early 
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noted for its attention to the point of ren- 
dering the seat of the rider easy and 
convenient; and as, when saddles came 
first into use in eastern Europe, Persian 
saddle-horses were preferred to any other, 
perhaps because they were early trained 
to bear a saddle, it is no improbable con- 
jecture of Beckmann (to whom we are 
indebted for many of the facts contained 
in this note) that the invention of the 
saddle may be assigned to that people. 
No tolerably decided trace of anything 
like a proper riding-saddle can be dis- 
covered in Europe earlier than the fourth 
century. And although it may have 
been known earlier in Persia, there is not 
the least probability that it existed within 
the period which the Scripture history 
embraces. Pack-saddles are quite dif- 
ferent things, and were doubtless used 
in very ancient times; as something 
must obviously have been necessary to 
rotect the backs of animals bearing heavy 
urdens. Our wood-cut will be con- 
sidered interesting, as exhibiting the only 
“very ancient utensil with which we are 
acquainted, on the principle of a paunier, 
obviously for the purpose of conveying, 
aninjured, on the backs of animals, such 
goods as could not conveniently or safely 
be carried in bags, It is very likely that 
the Hebrews had something of the kind. 
It must, indeed, have been more necessary 
¢o them than the Egyptians, who had 
carts and other vehicles (which the He- 
‘brews do not appear to have had) in which 
they could convey from one place to 
- another soft fruits, eggs, and other articles, 
which in bags would have been bruised, 
crushed, or otherwise spoiled. 

15. “ There was no man that took them 
into his house to lodging.”—It seems that, 
up to this time, no caravanserais or inns, 
in which travellers now obtain lodging in 
the East, existed. We have not yet, cer- 
tainly, found any distinct trace of their 
existence. Strangers, therefore, relied 
entirely for accommodation upon the hos- 
pitality of the people to whose towns they 
came; as is still the case in many Ori- 
ental towns, particularly in those where 
no caravanserai has been erected, or other 
place set apart for their reception. Under 
these circumstances, such an inhospitable 
reception as that which the Levite ex- 
perienced rarely or never occurs, and can 
only be explained by a reference to the 
peculiarly vile character of the people 
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of Gibeah, which rendered them insen- 
sible to that honour and distinction which 
a character for hospitality never fails to 
procure, and which is in many places 
so eagerly sought, that when a stranger 
enters a town the inhabitants almost come 
to blows in the sharpness of the contest for 
having him as a guest. 

19. “ There is both straw and provender 
Sor our asses”—(See the note on Gen. 
xxiv. 25); “and there is bread and wine 
also for me,” &c. He had provisions for 
his party and cattle, only wanting lodging 
for the night. People still carry provi- 
sions with them in a journey even through 
a peopled country. No one calculates on 
obtaining, unless in very great towns, 
more than house-room, with the chance 
of being able to buy bread and fruit, It 
is not certain that even bread can be pro- 
cured, and, not to leave the matter en- 
tirely to chance, the traveller usually 
takes from one great town to another so 
much bread as will serve him inter- 
mediately. If he desires better fare than 
he is likely thus to obtain, he takes with 
him cooking utensils, rice, vegetables, pre- 
served meat, butter, &c., and at the rest- 
ing-place for the day has a warm meal 
prepared by a servant or himself, from his 
own stores and with his own utensils, 
We have known a single traveller accom- 
panied by a mule, exclusively laden with 
his bedding, provisions, and cooking 
vessels, It is within the writer's own 
experience, that, in a journey of more 
than a fortnight through a comparatively 
well-peopled part of Western Asia, it was 
not possible more than twice (in two 
great towns) to obtain other food than 
bread and fruit, and often this not with- 
out much difficulty, and sometimes not 
at all. 

20. “Ledge not in the street.” —Unless 
they had bedding, which travellers often 
carry with them, this would not have 
been convenient : and it would be thought 
disgraceful to the character of a town to 
allow a stranger, accompanied by his 
wife, to do so even then. But in other 
respects lodging in the streets of a town 
is a less singular circumstance in the 
Fast than it would seem to usin England. 
When the Bedouin Arabs visit a town, 
they usually prefer sleeping at night in 
the street to sleeping in a house. So also, 
when a person walks through the streets 
of Malta in the nights of summer, he 
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finds the foot-pavement obstructed by 
beds, occupied by married couples and 
single people. These belong to shop- 
keepers and others who rent the ground 
floors, and, having no right to take their 
beds to the roof, bring them out into the 
street to enjoy the luxury of sleeping in 
the cool open air. ; 

29. “ Divided her...into twelve pieces.” 
—See the note on 1 Sam. xi. 7. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Verse 1. “¢ The congregation was ga- 
thered together.’—This chapter contains 
some interesting information as to the 
manner in which the Israelites commenced 
and conducted a war. But as it was a 
war against one of their own tribes, we 
must judge, by a comparison with other 
instances, how far the usages here indi- 
cated may be laid down as general prac- 
tices. In such a case as this, we may 
expect to find all the more equitable and 
favourable preliminaries of the ancient 
Hebrew warfare, more exactly and care- 
fully observed than under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. We see that the first report 
of the wrong committed in Israel excited 
astrong sensation, and produced a general 
rising of the armed men. There was no 
divided feeling, as on common occasions. 
The northern tribes concurred with those 
of the south, nor were even the tribes be- 
yond Jordan backward in responding to 
the general feeling. Nevertheless, they 
did not act hastily. They met at the 
general place of assembly, and there for- 
mally investigated the circumstances of 
the horrid affair which had so justly pro- 
voked their indignation. And even then, 
instead of at once marching against 
Gibeah, they sent a deputation to the 
tribe of Benjamin, complaining of the 
wickedness which had been committed, 
and urging the just demand, that the 
offenders should be given up to justice. 
When the infatuated Benjamites refused 
this reasonable request, and by so doing 
adopted. the cause of the criminals, then, 
and not till then, the Israelites prepare 
for actual conflict. All this is in exact 
conformity with what jurists call “the law 
of nature and nations,” and which now 
continues to be observed among every 
civilized people. It is interesting to 
learn that the general principles of this 
law were recognized at so early a period, 
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even though it should not appear that it 
was considered necessary to proceed in 
conformity with it under aM circum- 
stances. 

10. “ To fetch victual for the people.”— 
The men served at their own expense, 
finding themselves arms, victuals, and 
whatever else they wanted; and for this 
reason, as well as on account of the great 
numbers that came forward on some 
occasions, the armies could not keep the 
field longer than a few days, within which 
most of the military expeditions recorded 
in Scripture terminate. When the war 
was in the enemy's country, the soldiers 
might live upon what their foraging 
parties obtained from the enemy; but 
otherwise each man probably took with 
him a few days’ provision, such as travel- 
lers usually carry. Under these circum- 
stances, we scarcely think, with some 
writers, that the present arrangement inti- 
mates any general usage, but rather that 
it was an expedient to meet aun unusual 
emergency. The peculiarities are, that, 
it was a general rising of the men bearing 
arms, aud not a partial levy, for which 
provision could be more easily obtained 
than for so vast an army: then, the troops 
had precluded themselves by oath from 
returning home till the affair was brought 
to a conclusion—however much time 
that might take ;—and this oath, by the 
by, sufficiently indicates the prevalence 
of the opposite practice; and, lastly, 
the war was in their own country, and 
where consequently the men were obliged 
to live strictly upon their own resources. 
From all this it seems to us probable that 
the forty thousand men selected for the 
service, dispersed themselves over the 
country, bringing to the soldiers from their 
own towns and villages, and from their 
own families, such supplies of food as 
they required. 

16. “Every one could sling stones at an 
hair breadth, and not miss.” —This is the 
first mention of the sling; but we find it 
noticed by Job, whose time is generally 
thought to have been much anterior to 
that of the present history (Job xli. 19). 
The bow and arrow are mentioned so 
early as the time of Esau, and there is 
every reason, in the absence of positive 
information, to conclude that the sling was 
of still earlier origin. Stones were un- 
questionably the first missiles used, and 
a device for giving increased force to a 
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stone, is likely to have been earlier in- 
veuted than one for increasing the impetus 
of a dart—for this is the essential charac- 
ter of an arrow. A sling is also a much 
less complicated instrument than a bow, 
and this is a circumstance which has 
weight in fixing the priority of invention. 
It must be confessed, however, that the 
sling is not near so generally diffused 
an instrument as the bow; probably be- 
cause the latter, from its superior effect, 
has gradually superseded the more primi- 
tive weapon. The ancients generally as- 
sign the invention to the Phoenician 
neighbours of the Jews; and this is so 
far of importance as to show that the 
Greeks and Romans derived the instru- 
ment from the East. But the instrument 
was known in the most remote times by 
the Egyptians, although it does not ap- 
pear to have been very popular among 
them. The Jewish sling was probably 
similar to theirs, which Mr. Wilkinson 
describes as a thong of leather, or of string 
plaited, broad in the middle, and having 
a loop at one end, by which it was fixed 
upon and firmly held with the hand; the 
other extremity terminated in a lash, 
which escaped from the fingers as the 
stone was thrown; and when used the 
slinger whirled it three or four times over 
his head, to steady it and to increase the 
impetus. The Egyptian slingers em- 
ployed round stones for this purpose, 
which they carried in a small bag, hanging 
from a small belt over the shoulder. The 
Greeks and Trojans, according to the de- 
scriptions of their warfare left by Homer, 
often pelted each other heartily with 
stones, but appear not to have made much 
use of the sling. It existed among them, 
however, but would seem to have been 
used rather by the common soldiers than 
by the heroes; which is probably the 
reason why it is not brought much under 
our notice in the Iliad. It appears that 
the centre of their slings was wadded with 
fine wool, which, yielding to the pressure 
of the stone, afforded it a secure lodgment 
till the moment of dismission, Thus 
when Menelaus was pierced through the 
left hand by a lance, and withdrew “into 
the centre of his phalanx’d friends,” — 

‘« There bold Agenor from the spear releas’d 
And folded thick his hand with softest wool, 
By his attendant’s quilted sling supplied.” 

Cowper. 


There are various indications of the 
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attention which the Hebrews gave to the 
use of the sling. From the history of 
David, it seems to have been a usual 
weapon among the shepherds, as they 
watched their flocks (1 Sam. xvii. 40); 
and the effective use to which that famous 
shepherd applied it, in his combat with 
Goliath, may be taken as an evidence 
of their skill. It is very probable that 
the husbandmen protected their grounds 
from wild animals with the sling, as well 
as the shepherds did their flocks from 
beasts of prey. The Roman husbandmen 
did so, as still do those of modern Egypt. 
Virgil describes it as among their employ- 
ments,— 
‘*For stalking cranes to set the guileful snare ; 
T’ inclose the stag in toils, and hunt the hare ; 
With Balearic slings, or Gnossian bow, 
To persecute from far the flying doe.” —Georgic i. 
(Drypen.) 


Of all the Hebrews, the Benjamites 
seem to have had a peculiarly’ distin- 
guished reputation as slingers. The 
present verse is not the only passage by 
which this is demonstrated. The fact 
here recorded concerning the accuracy of 
their aim, indicates that they must have 
undergone a long and careful training to 
the art. We read something similar of 
the natives of the Balearic islands (Ma- 
jorca and Minorca), and of the Achzans 
in Greece, who were the ancient people. 
most celebrated for the art and dexterity 
with which they managed the weapon in 
question. The Balearians were trained to 
the use of the sling from infancy. It is 
said that they gave no food to their chil- 
dren in the morning till they had hit a 
mark, or, as others explain it, that their 
mothers set their breakfast on the top of a 
tree or pole, and that before they could 
have it, they were obliged to bring it 
down with their slings. In consequence 
of so much practice, they acquired such 
dexterity that they seldom missed their 
aim. They could sling larger stones 
than any other people, and with a force 
scarcely surpassed by that which some 
other nations employed engines to pro- 
duce. When they besieged a town, they 
marked out, with fatal precision, those that 
fought upon the walls; and, in pitched 
battles, they broke to pieces the helmets. 
shields, and other defensive arms of their 
opponents, So formidable did their art 
render them, that when Metellus was 
approaching the Balearic ate ordered 
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the ships to be covered with skins to 
break the force of the stones thrown from 
their slings. They were much employed 
in the armies of the Carthaginians and 
Romans, and are said to have largely 
contributed to the gaining of some of 
their victories. They usually carried 
three slings of rushes, of different sizes, 
and adapted to different distances, Some 
accounts describe them as wearing these 
slings tied round their heads; but they 
are more generally described as wearing 
one round their head, another round 
their loins, and a third carried in their 
hand. Notwithstanding the skill of the 
Balearians in the use of the sling, they are 
generally said to have been excelled in 
this art by the Achzans, whose slings 
also were of a different kind. The latter 
were trained to the art from infancy, 
by slinging from a great distance at a 
circular maik of modern circumference. 
Long practice made their aim so accurate, 
that they were sure not only to hit their 
enemies on the head, but to strike what 
part of the face they chose. Their aim 
was not only more certain, but they 
threw to a greater distance than the 
Balearians, and with at least the same 
degree of crushing and shattering effect 
upon defensive armour. Besidesthey not 
only discharged stones, but bullets or 
plummets of lead, some of which weighed 
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an Attic pound, cr a hundred drachms, 
and which could be thrown to twice the 
distance of stones, and with far greater 
force and precision. In fact, such things 
are told of the force and accuracy of aim 
with which these ancient slingers cast 
their missiles, after whirling the sling two 
or three times around their heads, as we 
are accustomed only to believe possible 
of shot discharged from a gun. What is 
quite certain is, that the’sling, although so 
very simple an instrument, was a weapon 
of astonishing power in skilful and expe- 
rienced hands. 

21. “ The children of Benjamin... 
destroyed « » . of the Israelites that day 
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twenty and two thousand men.”—On 
common military principles there is 
nothing to occasion surprise in the defeat 
of an army of 400,000 men by one of 
about 27,000. Ithas been the great mis- 
take of Orientals generally, in all ages, 
to calculate their prospects of success 
rather by the numbers than by the effi- 
ciency of the men they can bring into 
action; and the abundant experience 
which Oriental history affords, of the fre- 
quently disastrous consequences of as- 
sembling such vast and unwieldy bodies, 
has not yet operated in correcting this 
kind of infatuation, which is not, indeed, 
peculiar tothe Orientals, The difficulty of 
obtaining subsistence for such vast bodies ; 
—the consequent necessity of entering 
into immediate action, in order to bring 
the affair to a conclusion, without wait- 
ing for those opportunities and advantages 
which are of so much importance to a 
successful result ; the difficulty of making 
such vast numbers act in concert against 
the enemy, or for mutual support;—the 
tumultuary character of their operations, 
under the imperfect organization of oriental 
armies; and the facility with which a 
panic spreads among large masses :—all 
these and more are circumstances which 
concur not to illustrate the probability, 
but to explain the historical fact that 
enormous masses of men have so often 
been defeated, by comparatively small 
but compact and vigorous, bodies, ani- 
mated ‘by one spirit, quick to perceive, 
and alert to seize the advantages which 
cannot fail to offer ;—more easily directed 
and controlled, and therefore more ca- 
pable of concerted action ; and not equally 
obliged by the difficulty of keeping 
their army on foot, to hurry into con- 
flict, and thus forego the advantages 
which might be obtained by mancuvre 
and delay. If the Lord had been con- 
sulted at the commencement of this un- 
dertaking (and it is well to remember 
that he was not, as it helps us better to 
understand the result), he would probably 
have directed, as in the case of Gideon, 
that this vast host should be reduced to a 
small body of resolute men; but as HE 
was not consulted, except partially and 
apparently as an afterthought, they seem 
in the first instance to have been left to 
their own ill-advised plans, and no divine 
power was interposed to prevent the very 
natural result of a conflict of 400,000 
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against 27,000 “men of valour.” 


33. “ Baal-tamar.”"—Tamar means a 
palm-tree; and the place perhaps had its 
name from a grove of palm-trees in which 
Baal was worshipped. We know nothing 
of the place beyond what the context 
shows, that it was near Gibeah. Jerome 
mentions a village as existing, in his time, 
in this neighbourhood, under the name of 
Bethamari; and this looks like a varia- 
tion or corruption of the same name. 

45. “ The reek of Rimmon.”—The es- 
caped Benjamites probably remained ina 
cave or caves of this rock, or rocky moun- 
tain. Of the mountain itself we know 
nothing distinctly ; but some have thought 
it was the same as the “exceeding high 
mountain,” which was the scene of 
Christ’s temptation, and concerning which 
see the note to Matt. iv. 8. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Verse 19. “ Behold, there is a feast to 
the Lord in Shiloh yearly.”—This was 
doubtless one of the three annual feasts 
held at the seat of the sanctuary, which 
at this time was at Shiloh; and it is gene- 
rally considered to have been the feast of 
tabernacles, which was celebrated with 
more festivity than any of the others. 

“On the east side of the highway that 
goeth up from Bethel.” —This is a parti- 
cular indication of the situation, not of 
Shiloh, but of the place in the neighbour- 
hood where the young women were likely 
to come to dance. It is probably thus 
precisely described, that the Benjamites 
might not mistake the place. It was not 
certain that the young women would come 
there (see verse 21); but it was probable, 
the custom beingcommon. The Orientals 
generally have no places in their towns 
where assemblies may be held for festivity 
and dancing. It is therefore customary 
to hold such assemblies in some pleasant 
places in the neighbourhood, in the gar- 
dens and plantatious, or in small valleys, 
if there be any. This is a favourite plan 
of the women when they desire to enjoy 
themselves. There are certain occasions 
of annual recurrence (as the religious fes- 
tival of Bairam among the Moslems) in 
which the women are allowed this indul- 
gence in the fullest extent, and thus they 
form large parties which go out to amuse 
themselves with music, dancing, and such 
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other recreations as are common among 
females. The approaches of the place 
where they assernble, are now usually 
guarded by eunuchs to prevent intrusion. 
The different sexes never participate in 
each other's amusements: and this was 
the case in the times of the Bible: for we 
never read of any amusement or festivity 
in which they mingled : and if men had in 
this instance been present with the dangh- 
ters of Shiloh, the Benjamites would not 
so easily have secured their prey. The 
Oriental women have a great passion for 
suburban festivities, and have many con- 
trivances for securing its enjoyment. It 
is the custom at Aleppo to send the 
women out into neighbouring gardens and 
plantations when an earthquake is appre- 
hended, on which occasions they enjoy 
themselves to the utmost. Not long since, 
in order to secure this indulgence, the 
women conspired together, and raised 
mouey to hire an astrologer to go to the 
pasha and foretel an earthquake. He 
was believed; and the women were sent 
out of town, and passed two or three 
days in all sorts of festivity. But as the 
earthquake did not happen, and the con- 
trivance transpired through the exultation 
of the ladies at the success of their plan, 
they were recalled, and the subservient 
astrologer lost his head. In the island of 
Malta, the women indicate their Oriental 
descent by the same attachment to rural 
festivity in the open air. On the feast of 
St. Paul, in particular, they resort from 
all parts of the island to the plea- 
sant valley of Boschetto, and spend the 
day in feasting, daucing, and music. 
It is true that some of the males of 
the respective families are now usually 
present; but it is properly the women’s 
festival ; and so bent are they on securing 
its enjoyment, that it is one of the strictest 
stipulations which they make before mar- 
riage, that they shall be allowed to spend 
St. Paul's day every year in the valley of 
Boschetto. We the rather allude to this 
custom, because it is the celebration of a 
religious festival, as was that at which the 
daughters of Shiloh danced their dances ; 
and because it is the relic ef a more 
ancient religious celebration in honour of 
Melcrat (the Tyrian Hercules) which the 
Phenician colonists, whosettled in Malta, 
brought with them from Tyre. Indeed 
there are circumstances which approxi- 
mate it to the feast of tabernacles, at 
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which the present transaction is supposed 
to have taken place; for on this occasion 
it is usual for the people, on their return 
to Boschetto, to cover the vehicles in which 
they are conveyed with branches of trees 
—chiefly of poplar, which was also used 
in the more ancient festival, that tree 
having been sacred to the ancient Mel- 
crat of Tyre. 

21. “ The daughters of Shiloh come out 
to dance in dances,” —The preceding note 
may be taken to illustrate the custom, 
for thé women to go out of the towns to 
hold the festivities in the open air. It 
will be recollected that the women of 
Israel were not required, like the men, to 
attend at the place of the tabernacle 
during the three annual festivals; whence 
it is that “the daughers of Shiloh” only 
are mentioned in the present text. We 
also intimated, in the former note, that 
the ancient religious festivals were often 
celebrated with dances—not always so 
much asa religious act in itself, as an 
amusement in a season of general festivity ; 
and such, perhaps, were the dances of 
the daughters of Shiloh. We must not 
always conclude an act to havea religious 
intention because it takes place in the 
season of a religious festival, any more 
than the festal observances of Easter and 
Christmas may be considered to form any 
essential part of the celebration. A fes- 
tival occurs; and after attending to its 
prescribed observances, people fall upon 
their customary recreations, particularly 
when the festal season is of several days” 
duration. Dancing seems to have been 
a very general recreation among the Jews 
—the sexes dancing apart—both in their 
ordinary entertainments and greater fes- 
tival occasions. Dances were also some- 
times performed more distinctly on a re- 
ligious account, than seems to have been 
the case in the instance before us. Thus 
Miriam and the women of Israel cele- 
brated with music, songs, and dancing, 
the overthrow of the Egyptians (Exod. 
xv. 20, 21); and thus David “danced 
before the ark with all his might,” when 
it was conveyed to Jerusalem in triumph 
from the house of Obed-edom (2 Sam. vi. 
14). Dancing accompanied with music 
was, in fact, among the Jews and other 
ancient nations, a general mode of ex- 
pressing joy and exultation, whether re- 
ligions, secular, or domestic: but among 
some other nations it was more formally 
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and distinctly associated with religious 
worship than among the Jews, whose 
dances did not form any part of their 
worship, but was an act of joy on parti- 
cular occasions, some of which were re- 
ligious. The distinction is important. 
We do not know of any authority which 
Bishop Patrick has for saying, that the 
Hebrew virgins only danced at the feast 
of tabernacles; and we have no doubt of 
its being a mistake. Perhaps it arose 
from the fact that there was, in later times, 
more dancing at this than at any other 
feast; perhaps because it included the har- 
vest-home and vintage festival. In the 
time of our Saviour, all the elders, the 
members of the sanhedrim, the rulers of 
the synagogues, and the doctors of the 
schools, and other persons deemed vene- 
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rable for their age and piety, danced to- 
gether in the court of the Temple, to the 
sound of the Temple music, every even- 
ing while this feast lasted. The balconies 
around the court were crowded with 
women, and the ground with men, as 
spectators. This, however, conveys no 
intimation of earlier usage as the cere- 
mony was professedly in imitation of 
David's dancing before the ark. They 
had perhaps better have left the matter 
as it originally stood. Dr. Jennings, who 
evidently does not much admire it, says, 
“ All the sport was to see these venerable 
fathers of the nation skip and dance, clap 
their hands and sing; and they who 
played the fool most egregiously, ac- 
quitted themselves with the most honour.” 
(‘Jewish Antiquities,’ b. iii. c. 6.) 


THE 


BOOK OF RUTH. 


CHAPTER I. 


Rutu.—This book, like the four last 
chapters of Judges, is properly an ap- 
pendix to that book, being a narrative of 
circumstances that occurred “in the days 
when the Judges ruled.” The ancient 
Hebrew canon accordingly makes it part 
of the book of Judges; but the modern 
Jews make it one of the five Megilloth, or 
volumes, which consist of the Song of 
Solomon, Ruth, Lamentations, Eccle- 
siastes, and Esther; and of which Ruth 
is sometimes placed the first in order, 
sometimes the second, and sometimes the 
last. We know from verse 1, that the 
circumstances which this beautiful nar- 
rative records, occurred in the time of 
the Judges; but opinions differ exceed- 
ingly as to the precise date. The facts 
that Ruth was the mother of Obed the 
father of Jesse, David's father; and that 
Jesse was an old man when David was 
still but a youth, afford the only data on 
which an estimate may be formed. Jo- 
sephus places the events in the time of 
Eli; but this is unquestionably too late. 
Others carry it so far back as the time 
when Israel was subject to the Moabites 
under Eglon, or when Ehud or Shamgar 


ruled. This is the opinion of several 
Jewish doctors, and also of Lightfoot, 
who places the history between the. third 
and fourth chapters of Judges. Other 
writers have placed it at almost every 
intermediate period between the time of 
the Moabitish servitude and that of Eli. 
The prevailing opinion of the Jews them- 
selves is, that the date should be placed 
in the time of Ibzan, who succeeded 
Jephthah, or was perhaps contemporary 
with him on the other side of the river. 
They indeed think that Boaz himself was 
the same as Ibzan; for which we know no 
other reason than that they were both 
Bethlehemites, coupled with a desire to 
make the ancestor of David a person of 
unusual distinction. We believe the 
opinion which now most prevails is that 
of Archbishop Usher, which takes the 
mean between the extreme opinions, and 
places these events in the time of Gideon. 
This idea is also thought to be cor- 
roborated by the fact that the only scar- 
city mentioned in the book of Judges, to 
which that mentioned-in this book can 
be referred, is that caused by the oppres- 
sion of the Midianites, from which Gideon 
was instrumental in delivering his people. 
—About the authorship of the book there 
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are also different opinions; but the most 
general is that which attributes it to 
Samuel. That it could not have been 
brought into its present form earlier than 
his time, appears from the genealogy with 
which the book concludes, and which 
traces the lineal posterity of Boaz and 
Ruth down to David. : 

Ll. “Are there yet any more sons in my 
womb, that they may be your husbands?” — 
It is impossible to understand this with- 
out supposing it to refer to the custom, 
which prevailed among the Hebrews and 
other nations, for the living brother to 
marry the widow of one deceased, in order 
to perpetuate that brother's family and 
inheritance. To this it has been objected 
by Aben-Ezra and others, that the law 
did not make such a marriage obligatory 
on any but brothers by the father’s side, 
and not by the mother’s only ; and that 
brothers unborn when the elder brother 
died, are not included in its operation. 
The fact is, that the law says nothing in 
either case; and we think that the 
expressions of Naomi sufficiently show 
that the practices indicated did prevail, 
whether the Jaw intended to sanction them 
or not. We see no reason why we may 
not in this, as in other instances, admit 
that the law did not take cognizance of 
ever'y usage connected with the particular 
subjects on which it legislated, but ouly 
of those usages, in such subjects which 
required particular direction or restriction. 
Some statements connected with this law 
will be found under chap. iv. 

. 20. “ Call me not Naomi, call me 
Mara.”—These names are explanied in 
the margin. In the note to Gen. xvii. 5, 
there are some remarks on the changes of 
names which sometimes take place in the 
East and elsewhere. 


CHAPTER II. 


In the notes to Judges v. 8, we men- 
tioned the admirable account of aucient 
manners which Homer’s description of 
the several scenes represented on the 
famous shield of Achilles afforded. One 
of these descriptions—that of the harvest 
scene—offers so many interesting coin- 
cidences with the Hebrew harvest usages, 
as described in the present chapter, 
that we cannot do better than use it as 
an introduction to the remarks we have 
to offer, affording the reader an oppor- 
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tunity of tracing the striking and beau- 
tiful analogies which occur, between the 
description of the old Greek poet and the 
indications of this chapter :— 
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“There too he formed the likeness of a field 
Crowded with corn, in which the reapers toil'd, 
Each with a sharp-tooth’d sickle in his hand. 
Along the furrow here, the harvest fell 
In frequent handfuls, there they bind the sheaves, 
Three binders of the sheaves their sultry task 
All plied industrious, and behind them’ boys 
Attended, filling with the corn their arms, 

And offring still their bundles to be bound. 

Amid them, staff in hand, the master stood, 

Enjoying mute the order of the field ; 

While, shaded by an oak apart, his train 

Prepared the banquet, a well-thriven ox 

New slain, and the attendant maidens mix’d 

Large supper for the hinds of whitest flour.” 
CowvER, 


Verse 3, “ Gleaned in the field after 
the reapers.” —The law of Moses directed 
very liberal treatment of the poor at the 
seasons of harvest and ingathering. The 
comers of the field were not to be reaped 
—the owner was not to glean his own 
field—and a sheaf accidentally left behind 
in the field, was not to be fetched away, 
but left for the poor. There are equally 
liberal regulations respecting vineyards 
and oliveyards. (See the laws in Levit. 
xix. 9, 10, and Deut. xxiv. 19—21. 
From the present text as compared wit 
verse 7, we see that the privilege of glean- 
ing after the reapers—that is, following 
the reapers while still at work—was also 
conceded to the poor, not as a matter of 
right, but as a favour, granted to parti- 
cular persons whom the owner wished to 
befriend. It did not, however, require 
any special interest to obtain this favour, 
else Naomi would scarcely have suggested 
it in the first instance, and Ruth might 
have hesitated to apply for it toa stranger, 
“the servant that was set over the reapers,” 
The general right of gleaning, we may 
suppose, did not operate till after the 
reapers had left the ground. In most 
countries, a farmer would render himself 
an object of popular odium who should 
glean his own fields; but usages differ as 
to the time when gleaners shall be ad- 
mitted. According to the ‘Law Diction- 
ary,’ Art. Gleaning ‘(cited by Burder), 
the practice of gleaning after the reapers 
was formerly a general custom in Eng- 
land and Ireland; the poor went into the 
fields and collected the straggling ears of 
corn after the reapers; and it was long 
| supposed that this was their wht, and 
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that the law recognised it; but although 
it had been an old custom, it is now 
settled by a solemn judgment of the 
Court of Common Pleas, that a right to 
glean in the harvest-field cannot beclaimed 
by any person at common law. 

“A part of the field belonging unto 
Boaz.”—The cultivated land not being 
inclosed in the East, the expression de- 
notes that part which belonged to Boaz 
of the large extent of uninclosed ground 
under cultivation. See the note on Deut. 
xix. 14, 

4. “ The Lord be with thee... The Lord 
bless thee.” —This interchange of devout 
salutation between the “ mighty man of 
wealth,” and his labourers, is very im- 
pressive, and strikes us the more from 
the partial disuse of our own old analogous 
greeting of “ God bless you.” The verbal 
salutations of the East continue to be 
generally more impressive and more de- 
vout than our own. We shall notice 
this subject further under Ps. cxxix. 8, 
from which passage we learn, that such 
as the present were common forms of 
salutation, and not, as some conjecture, 
forms of devout acknowledgment at the 
commencement of harvest. We may be 
sure, however, that the devout Israelites 
were not wanting in their acknowledg- 
ments of the Divine favour, and prayer 
for its continuance, of which even the 
ancient heathens were not unmindful. 
Thus, Virgil instructs the farmer :— 


«In summer's heat, 
Before the sickles touch the rip'ning wheat, 
On Ceres call; and let the lab’ring hind 
With oaken wreaths his hollow temples bind : 
On Ceres let him call, and Ceres praise, 
With uncouth dances and with copay lays.” 
RYDEN. 


RUTH. 


The last line furnishes a further illustra- 
tion of Judges xxi. 21. 

5. “His servant that was set over the 
reapers.” —A confidential servant, or slave, 
appointed to see things done in an orderly 
manner, that the work was properly ex- 
ecuted, that the labourers were supplied 
with provisions, and to pay them their 
wages in the eveniug,—exercising a gene- 
ral superintendence and control. This 
officer was well known in the ancient har- 
vest. Some think that the master who, 
in the description of Homer, stood— 


“Enjoying mute the order of the field,” 


was this officer; but we rather think that 
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it was the proprietor himself, like Boaz ; 
for the poet calls him by the highest title 
of distinction—a king (Gaciasus), whereas 
the Greek title of the man who had 
charge of the harvest field was eypoxopos, 
by which Josephus, in his repetition of 
this narrative, distinguishes this presiding 
servant of Boaz. The Chaldee calls him 
3% rab, the “lord” or “ruler” of the 
reapers, 

7. “In the house.” —This means the tent 
which was pitched, or the shed which was 
erected, temporarily, on the ground, for 
the occasional accommodation‘and refresh- 
ment of the persons engaged in getting in 
the harvest, or attending upon their wants. 
Here they enjoyed an interval of rest, 
under shade in the heat of the day, par- 
taking of such refreshments as were pro- 
vided. After this they resumed their 
labour, and continued it until towards 
evening, as we see in the sequel. 

14. “ Eat of the bread, and dip thy mor- 
sel in the vinegar.”—This would be but 
poor entertainment if it were all accord- 
ing to our notions; but in the East, where 
the labouring poor fare much more hum- 
bly than with us, it would form a grate- 
ful and reviving refection. The refresh- 
ing qualities of vinegar are well known} 
which is probably the reason why it was 
pees on this occasion for the reapers 

eated with their sultry labour; for we 
do not learn that vinegar was thus ordi- 
narily used, any more than it is now in 
the East. Probably the vinegar was 
mingled with a little olive oil, if we may 
take an illustration from the fare which 
was supplied to Joseph Pitts and_ his 
companions when slaves of the Algerines. 
“The food we had to sustain nature was 
answerable to the rest of their kindness : 
and this indeed, generally, was only a 
little vinegar (about five or six spoonfuls) 
half a spoonful of oil, and a few olives, 
with a small quantity of black biscuit, 
and a pint of water, a day.” (‘True 
and Faithful Account,’ p. 4.) Here we 
have bread and vinegar, with a little oil, 
supplied for daily provision. The pro- 
vision which Boaz made for his reapers 
was doubtless of better quality, and in- 
cluded other articles not mentioned, 
“bread” being often a general term 
answering to our “food,” and including 
even flesh-meat. The unfrequent use of 
animal food in the East by the labouring 
classes renders it, however, doubtful 
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whether we are to understand it as in- 
cluded_under the “ bread” of the present 
text. It. is remarkable that vinegar made 
from wine is forbidden equally with 
wine itself to Nazarites (Num. vi. 3); 
and, in like manner, the Mohammedans 
generally consider wine-vinegar as in- 
cluded in the prohibition of wine to them- 
selves; and perhaps the inferior charac- 
ter of that which they obtain from other 
sources, may be a reason why vinegar is 
not now much used in Western Asia. 

* Parched corn.” —See the note on Josh. 
ve 11. 


CHAPTER III. 


Verse 2. “ Behold he winnoweth barley 
to night in the threshingfloor ;’—in the 
evening, probably, and the early part of 
the night. This was to obtain the advan- 
tage of the breezes which arise in the 
evening, and continue more or less through 
the night. Besides this, which is pecu- 
liarly applicable to winnowing, in those 
parts of the East where the heat of the 
sun is by day very powerful and oppres- 
sive, much agricultural labour of various 
kinds is performed on bright nights, for 
many hours after the sun has set, or 
before it rises in the morning. 

4, “Go in, and uncover his feet, and lay 
thee down.”—-We may depend upon it, 
that however strange the instructions of 
Naomi to Ruth may appear according to 
our own usages and ideas—which arestil] 
so different from those of the East—there 
is 1i0thing in them which, in the peculiar 
circumstances, was considered improper, 
under that simplicity of rural manners, 
of which this book affords so interesting 
a picture. We say, “in the peculiar 
circumstances,” because it is evident, from 
the anxiety of Boaz that it should not be 
known that a woman had come to the 
floor (verse 14), that it would not have 
been correct in ordinary circumstances; 
but in the case of Ruth, this act was 
merely a process, doubtless conformable 
to geueral usage, by which she reminded 
Boaz of the relative position in which 
they stood to each other, and claimed 
from him the performance of that duty 
which devolved upon him as the kinsman 
of her deceased husband. 

The act described in the text is more 
precisely defined in the marginal note. 
Boaz probably slept upon a rug, sheep- 
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skin, or thick quilt, and was covered with 
another, or by his cloak. Ruth went 
and lay cross-wise at his feet, lifting up 
and drawing over her the extremity of 
the covering. Servants in the East often 
sleep in this manner, as to position. 
They frequently sleep in the same apart- 
ment or tent with their master, and when 
they do so, invariably lie at his feet, in 
the position described; and if on a 
journey or otherwise, when the weather is 
cold, the servant has not sufficient cover- 
ing of his own, usage allows him to avaik 
himself of the covering at the foot of his 
master’s bed. The writer has himself 
known servants take this liberty during a 
journey, asa matter of course. By this 
act Ruth declared herself subject to the 
direction and control of Boaz; and partly 
assumed a right to that protection the 
confirmation of which she claimed after- 
wards as a favour. 

9. “ Spread therefore thy shirt over thine 
handmaid ; for thou art a near kinsman.” 
—She had already placed herself under 
his covering, and we may understand 
that this request refers merely to his 
making this his own act, rather than as 
describing two actions, particularly as it 
is probable that she lay with no other 
covering than his mantle. The idea 
which this act involves is before alluded 
to in the former chapter, where Boaz 
himself, after praising the devotedness and 
truth of Ruth’s conduct, says:—“ A full 
reward be given thee of the Lord God of 
Israel, wader whose wings thou art come to 
trast.” 

More definitely, Ruth, by desiring Boaz 
to spread his skirt over her, declares her- 
self entitled to that protection which a 
wife receives from her husband, or, in 
other words, desires him to make her his 
wife. It was in fact a very prominent 
part of the marriage ceremony among the 
Jews and other Oriental people. The 
prophet Ezekiel indicates this :—“I spread 
my skirt over thee....and thou becamest 
mine” (Ezek. xvi. 8). The custom is 
still kept up by the modern Jews, though 
not perhaps in all the countries through 
which they are dispersed. When the 
bride and bridegroom stand before the 
priest, the latter takes up the end of 
the bridegroom’s robe, and places it upon 
the bride’s head, with a distinct allusion 
to this ancient ceremony. A similar 
usage prevails among some tribes of 
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Arabs, with whom the ceremony con- 
stituting marriage is for one of the re- 
lations of the bridegroom, in the tent of 
the bride’s father, to throw over her head 
a man’s abba or cloak, saying as he does 
so, “No one shall cover thee but such a 
one,” mentioning the bridegroom’s name. 
She is then conducted to the tent of her 
husband. Mr. Roberts mentions an ana- 
logous custom as existing among the 
marriage ceremonies of the Hindoos. 
This part of the ceremony often produces 
powerful emotions on all present; and 
the parents on both sides then give their 
benedictions. Hence a common mode of 
expressing that a man has married a par- 
ticular woman is to say, “ He has given 
her the Aoori,” that is, has spread over her 
the skirt so called, (‘ Oriental Hlustra- 
tions,’ p. 156.) 

15. “ Bring the vail that thou hast upon 
thee."-—This veil was probably such as 
are still used in general by the women of 
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Western Asia when they go abroad. It 
has little resemblance to what the word 
“veil” would suggest to the English 
reader. It is in fact a large sheet, which 
being thrown over the head descends to 
the heels, and being gathered in front by 
the hand, completely envelopes the whole 
person. These veils differ little except 
in colour, texture, and the manner in 
which the face is concealed. Ladies of 
distinction sometimes have them of silk, 
and these are mostly red, with narrow 
white stripes; but the poor women, and 
often others who are not poor, have them 
blue, striped with white; but those wholly 
of white are in most general use. These 
veils are always of linen or cotton, except 
those of red silk ; and those used by poor 
women are coarse and very strong—such 
as we may suppose poor Ruth's veil to 
have been. In Syria the women so hold 
their veils as to conceal all the face ex- 
cept one eye, to which custom Solomon 
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probably alludes in—“ Thou hast ravished 
mine heart with one of thine eyes” (Sol. 
Song. v. 7). In Persia the women also 
conceal the face, having only a bit of lace 
over the eyes, through which they can 
see; but the Turkish women cover the 
whole face with a large veil of horsehair, 
which is very transparent from within, 
but seems perfectly opaque from without : 
the rest of their persons they cover with 
the sheet, We mention these particulars 
as illustrative of the veil as a large general 
envelope; but it does not appear that the 
Hebrew women of ordinary rank con- 
cealed their faces so generally as is now 
done in the same country. See the notes 
and cuts under Isa. iii. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Verse 4. “ There is none to redeem it 
beside thee; and I am after thee.”—The 
law on which the usages described in the 
early part of this chapter are based will 
be found in Deut. xxv. There is indeed 
considerable difference in the details there 
stated, and the practice here followed; 
but there is a general identity, which will 
render the same statement applicable to 
the illustration of both passages. This 
law, commonly called the Levirate law, 
was, in substance, to the effect, that if a 
brother died without children, his next 
surviving brother, or, if he had no brother, 
his nearest kinsman, was bound to m 
the widow, to raise up children to the 
deceased; that is to say, his firstborn son, 
by this widow, was to be considered as 
the son of the deceased: his name, as 
such, was to be inserted in the genea- 
logical registers; and he was to receive 
the estate which in that character devolved 
‘upon him. This law did not originate 
with Moses. It existed long before his 
time; for we find it fully and rigidly in 
force in the time of Jacob (Gen. xxxviii.). 
It is therefore to be regarded as one of 
those prevalent usages, which the law of 
Moses subjected to certain limitations and 
directions which did not previously exist. 
For instance, we see by the earlier ex- 
amples that the surviving brother had no 
choice but to marry the widow; whereas 
the law of Moses did not absolutely com- 

1 him to do so. If his dislike to the 
‘woman, or to the duty which devolved 
upon him ; orifhis being already married, 
indisposing him to take another wife— 
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were stronger considerations than his duty 
to his brother; the law provided an alter- 
native, easy in itself, although attended 
with some degree of ignominy. The 
woman was in public court to take off his 
shoe, spit in his face (or on the ground 
before his face, we are not certain which), 
and say, “So shall it be done unto that 
man that will not build up his brother’s 
house ;"’ and, probably, the fact of this 
refusal was stated in the genealogical 
registers, in connection with his name; 
which is probably what is meant by, “His 
name shall be called in Israel, The house 
of him that hath his shoe loosed” (see 
Deut. xxv.). Under other circumstances, 
(that is, if the deceased had left children 
of his own,) marriage with a brother's 
widow was strictly forbidden (Lev. xviii. 
16; xx. 21). Analogous usages have 
prevailed among different nations, ancient 
and modern, particularly in Western Asia. 
The law is almost literally the same in 
principle, among the Arabians, the Druses 
of Lebanon, and the Circassians—not to 
mention others. It existed in Scotland 
so late as the eleventh century, according 
to Lord Hales. Among the Arabians, in- 
deed, the obligation is not indispensable 
upon thesurviving brother. He generally 
offers his hand to his deceased brother’s 
widow; but custom does not oblige either 
party to make this match, nor can the 
brother prevent the widow from marrying 
another man, “It seldom happens, how- 
ever,” says Burckhardt, “that he refuses; 
for by such an union the family property 
is kept together.” The custom of marry- 
ing the brother’s widow has long been 
discontinued by the Jews themselves, like 
several others no longer suited to the con- 
dition in which they are now placed as 
a dispersed people without inheritance. 
Nothing therefore now remains among 
them of the original institution, except 
the ceremony of releasing both parties 
from a connection which is no longer per- 
mitted to beformed. (Buxtorf, ‘Synag.’ 
c.30; Allen’s ‘Modern Judaism,’p. 432.) 

4. “ Plucked off his shoe.” —In the law 
(Deut. xxv.), this act is directed to be 
performed by the woman; but here it 
seems to be done by the man himself, who 
gives his shoe to Boaz. In the former 
instance, the man refusing to perform his 
duty, without coming to any arrangement 
with the next of kin to act for him, his shoe 
was taken from him with some ignominy ; 
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but here, as he does not absolutely refuse 
without caring for the result, but makes 
over his right to Boaz, the ignominy is 
spared, and the matter is treated as an 
amicable transfer of right. The use of the 
shoe in this transaction is sufficiently in- 
telligible,—the taking off the shoe de- 
noting the relinquishment of the right and 
the dissolution of the obligation, in the 
one instance, and its transfer in the other. 
The shoe is regarded as constituting pos- 
session ; nor is this idea unknown to our- 
selves, it being expressed in the homely 
proverbial expression by which one man 
is said “to stand in the shoes” of another. 
There are therefore two ways of consider- 
ing this act: one as dissolving aright, the 
other as giving that right fo another. In 
the former respect, the practice of the 
modern Jews in dissolving the claim, may 
be taken as a fair illustration of the an- 
cient practice. When the form of dis- 
solving the mutual claim in question is 
to be gone through, three rabbies, with 
two witnesses, proceed, after morning 
prayers at the synagogue, to a place fixed 
the previous evening, attended by others 
of the congregation as auditors and specta- 
tors. The parties ave then called forward, 
and declare that they come to be released 
from each other. ‘The chief rabbi then 
interrogates the man, and finding him de- 
termined not to marry the widow, orders 
him to put on a shoe of black list, which 
is exclusively used for this purpose. The 
woman then says: “My husband's bro- 
ther refuseth to raise up his brother's 
name in Israels he will not perform the 
duty of my husband's brother.” Then the 
brother says: “I like not to take her.” 
The woman then unties the shoe, takes it 
off, and throws it on the ground. This 
she does with the right hand: “ but,” says 
old Purchas, “if she want a right hand, 
it putteth the rabbines out of their wits to 
skan whether with her teeth or how else it 
may be done.” Having thrown down the 
shoe, she spits on the ground before him, 
saying, “So shall it be done unto the 
man that will not build up his brother's 
house: and his name shall be called in 
Israel, The bouse of him that hath his shoe 
loosed.” The persons present then ex- 
claim three times: ‘His shoe is loosed.” 
The chief rabbi then declares the woman 
at liberty to marry any other, and gives 
her a certificate tothat effect. See Allen's 
‘Modern Judaism ;’> Hyam Isaacs’ ‘ Cere- 
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monies;’ and ‘Purchas his Pilgrimage,’ 
p- 233. Isaacs’ account differs somewhat 
from that of Allen, chiefly as to the 
treatment of the shoe, which, according to 
the former, is knitted in a peculiar man- 
ner, and must be unravelled by the man. 

Even at the preseut time, the use of the 
shoe as a token of right or occupancy, 
may be traced very extensively in the 
East ; aud however various and dissimilar 
the instances may seem at first view, the 
leading idea may still be detected in all, 
Thus, among the Bedouins, when a man 
permits his cousin to marry another (see 
the uote on Gen. xxix. 19), or when a 
husbaud divorces his runaway wife, he 
usually says, “She was my slipper; I 
; have cast her off.” (Burckhardt’s ‘ Be- 
| douins, p. 65.) Sir F. Hemiker, in 
speaking of the difficulty he had in per- 
suading the natives to descend into the 
crocodile mummy pits, in consequence of 
some men having lost their lives there, 
says, “Our guides, as if preparing for 
certain death, took leave of their children; 
the father took the turban from his own 
head and put it upon that of the son; or 
put him in his place by giving him his 
shoes—‘a dead man's shoes.”” This was 
an act of transfer: the father delegating 
to his son that charge of the family, 
which he feared he was about to leave 
destitute. Messrs, Tyerman and Bennet, 
speaking of the termagants of DBenares, 
say: “If domestic or other business calls 
off one of the combatants, before the affair 
is duly settled, she coolly thrusts her shoe 
under her basket, and leaves both on the 
spot to signify that she is not satisfied.” 
What the woman meant, doubtless, was 
to denote, by leaving her shoe, that she 
retained possession of the ground and the 
argument, during her unavoidable ab- 
sence. The shoe was the symbol of pos- 
session. In Western Asia, slippers left at 
the door of an apartment denote that the 
master or mistress is engaged—that other 
persons are in possession of their attention ; 
and later comers do not then think fit to 
intrude, unless specially invited. Even 
a husband does not venture to enter his 
wife's apartments while he sees the slippers 
of visiters at her door. These may serve 
as specimens of numerous instances which 
might be cited, in which the shoe is the 
symbol of possession, or of delegation or 
transfer, which are the ideas which we 
believe to be conveyed by the Hebrew use 
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of the shoe, in the present and other in- 
stances. In faot, this employment of the 
shoe may, in some respects, be considered 
analogous to that which prevailed in the 
middle ages, of giving @ glove as a token 
of investiture in. bestowing lands and 
dignities; whence, also, the taking away 
of gloves was, at least in some cases, a 
ceremony of degradation or deprivation. 
8. “ Shoe."—The same Hebrew word 
oy naal) denotes both a sandal and a 
Shoe ; more generally, doubtless, the for- 
mer than the latter, although always ren- 
dered “shoe” in our version of the Old 
Testament, in which the word “sandal ” 
does not once occur. It must, indeed, 
generally be left to the context to deter- 
mine which is intended; and this the 
context does not often enable us to say. 
It is very likely, however, that shoes, pro- 
perly so called, were in use before this 
time, for it is probable that we are to un- 
derstand, from the mention of “rams’ skins 
dyed red,” in the books of Moses (see the 
note on Exod. xxv. 5), that the Hebrews 
had the art of preparing and colouring 
leather. If so, shoes were probably cou- 
fined to the more comfortable classes of 
the people; for not only were sandals of 
the earliest date, but so far as a covering 
for the feet was employed atall, continued 
in general use for ages after the invention 
of shoes. Indeed, down to the present 
time, shoes have by no means superseded 
sandals in the East. When men first 
thought of some contrivance to defend 
their feet from being cut by sharp 
stones, or injured by cold, or scorched 
by the hot sand, they fastened to the bot- 
tom of their feet soles of bark, wood, raw 
hide, and ultimately, tanned leather, by 
means of straps or thongs variously dis- 
posed—but most generally by two, one of 
which was joined to the sole at the heel or 
hollow of the foot, and after passing round 
the ancle, had fastened to it another which 
passed between the great and the second 
toe. (See the note on Gen. xiv. 23.) 
With some variation, this is the general 
form of the simpler kind of sandals in dif- 
ferent nations ancientand modern; and it 
is well illustrated by the third and fourth 
figures of Egyptian sandals in the first of 
our cutsin p. 138. The latter, however, is 
prolonged in a sharp, peaked point much 
beyond the toes, as is at present the case 
in a large proportion of modern Oriental 
shoes and sandals. The preceding figures 
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of the same cut also deserve attention. 
They are such as appear on a large sitting 
figure now in the British Museum. 
“They seem fastened by a strap passing 
between the great toe and its neighbour, 
aud attached to an upper part, perhaps 
of wood, which crosses the instep and 
descends to the sole of the sandal on each 
side. The sole of the sandal and the 
wooden part which crosses the instep are 
evidently one piece, in this instance.” 
(¢ Egyptian Antiquities,’ vol. it. p. 16.) 
Among the same people the sandals of the 
priests were, according to Herodotus, made 
of papyrus. There is a figure in the 
British Museum which appears to have 
sandals of this sort, and which is thus 
mentioned in the work (in the ‘ Lib. of 
Ent. Knowledge’) just cited :—These 
sandals “ must be considered as made of a 
flexible material, for they are represented 
bending exactly as the sole of the foot is 
bent at the toes, owing to the kneeling at- 
titude of the figure. The bottom of the 
sole is also marked with transverse lines, 
showing that it is composed of separate 
small parts, the whole of which are kept 
together by arim of similar strips, running 
all round and forming the margin of the 
sole. It is in fact a shoe of papyrus, or 
some other flexible material” (see fig a in 
the cut, page 138). With the examples 
of Egyptian sandals in the first engraving, 
and those which will be found in the 
second, the following observations of 
Mr. Wilkinson may be usefully connected. 
“The (Egyptian) sandals varied slightly 
in form ; those worn by the upper classes, 
and by women, were usually pointed and 
tumed up at the end, like our skates, and 
many Eastern slippers of the present day. 
Some had a sharp flat point, others were 
nearly round. They were made of a sort 
of woven or interlaced work, of palm 
leaves and papyrus stalks, or other similar 
materials; sometimes of leather ; and were 
frequently lined within with cloth, on 
which the figure of a captive was painted ; 
that humiliating position being considered 
suited to the enemies of their country, 
whom they hated and despised.” These 
facts are of particular importance on ac- 
count of the proximity of the Hebrews to, 
and their connection with, the Egyptians, 
and from the exhibition which they offer 
of an early and simple form of the sandal. 

The progressive history of the sandal will 
be better illustrated by our cuts than by 
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written explanation. From these it will 
be seen that it ultimately became an ela- 
borate and ornamental article, with a 
more complete sole, bound to the foot 
and leg with lacings in multiplied convo- 
lutions, and sometimes decorated with 
costly ornaments of various kinds. At- 
tention to the sandals became a foppery 
in the end; and we see that Philopwmen, 
in recommending soldiers to give more at- 
tention to their warlike accoutrements than 
to their common dress, advises them to be 
less nice about their shoes and sandals, 
and more careful in observing that their 
greaves were kept bright and fitted well to 
their legs. (Polybius xi.) The Jewish 
ladies seem to have been very particular 
about their sandals, ifwe may judge from 
what is said of the bride in Sol. Song, vii. 
1 :—“ How beautiful are thy feet with 
sandals, O prince’s daughter! "’ and in the 
instance of Judith, in the Apocrypha, we 
observe that it was not so much the ge- 
neral splendour of her attire—her rich 
bracelets, rings, and necklaces, that at- 
tracted most strongly the attention of the 
fierce Holofernes; but it was “her sandals” 
that “ravished his eyes.” (Jud. xvi. 9.) 

Some of the customs connected equally 
with sandals and shoes, we have formerly 
noticed; such as that frequent washing of 
the feet which they rendered necessary, and 
the custom of taking them olf on entering 
a sacred place, or even ahouse. We need 
therefore only further mention, that 10 
loose or unbind the sandals was usually 
the business of the lowest servants. Dis- 
ciples, however, performed this duty for 
their teachers; but the Rabbins advised 
them not to do it before strangers, lest 
they should be mistaken for servants. It 


was also the business of an inferior servant,’ 


not oly to loose, but to carry his master’s 
sandals or shoes, when not immediately in 
use; whence the proverbial expressions of 
John the Baptist, in speaking of Christ— 
“ Whose shoes Iam not worthy to bear” 
(Matt. iii. 11) ;—“ The latchet of whose 
shoes I am not worthy to stoop down and 
unloose.” (Mark, 1. 7.) 

» The Talmudists have some instructive 
remarks on the sandal, which we the rather 
cite here, as, being intended to mark the 
distinction between it and the shoe, it 
serves well to connect with the preceding 
observations the few further remarks which 
we have to offer on shoes, properly so 
called. “Shoes were of more delicate 
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use, sandals were more ordiuary and fitter 
for service; a shoe was of softer leather, a 
sandal of harder. There were sandals also 
whose sole or lower part was of wood, the 
upper of leather, and these were fastened 
together with nails. Some sandals were 
made of rushes, or of the bark of palm- 
trees, and they were open both ways, so 
that one might put in his foot either before 
or behind. Those of a violet or purple 
colour were most valued, aud wom by 
persons of the first quality and distinction.” 

A shoe is a covered sandal; and the 
idea of attaching a covering to the sole, so 
as to obtain a more complete protection for 
the foot, was too obvious to be delayed for 
any considerable lengthof time. Indeed, 
at the present day, the shoes generally 
used in the East remain something betwee 
a complete shoe and a sandal, or, as we 
may say, slippers. Many of them have 
no quarters, and scarcely do more than 
cover the toes; yet the natives walk in 
them with extreme ease, and almost never 
let them slip from the feet. The common 
shoe in Turkey and Arabia is like our 
slipper wéth quarters, except that it has a 
sharp and prolonged toe turned up. No 


shoes in Western Asia have ears, and they 
are generally of coloured leather—red or 
yellow morocco in Turkey and Arabia, 
and green shagreen in Persia. In the 
latter country the shoe or slipper in most 
general use (having no quarters) has a 
very high heel; but with this exception, 
the heels in these countries are generally 
flat. No shoes, or even boots, have more 
than a single sole, (like what we calt 
“¢ pumps,”) which in wet weather generally 
imbibes the water freely. When the 
shoe without quarters is used, an inner 
slipper, with quarters but without a sole, 
is worn inside, and the outer one alone is 
thrown off on entering a house. But in 
Persia, instead of this inner slipper of 
leather, they use a worsted sock. Those 
shoes that have quarters are usually worn 
without any inner covering for the foot. 
The peasantry and the nomade tribes 
usually go barefoot, or wear a rudesandal 
or shoe, of their own manufacture: those 
who possess a pair of red leather or other 
shoes seldom wear them excepton holiday 
occasions, so that they last a long time, if 
not so long as among the Maltese, with 
whom a pair of shoes endures for several 
generations, being, even on holiday occa- 
sions, more frequently carried in the hand 
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than worn on the feet. The boots are 
generally of the same construction and 
material as the shoes; and the general 
form may be compared to that of the bus- 
kin, the height varying from the mid-leg 
to near the knee. They are of capacious 
breadth, except among the Persians, whose 
boots generally fit closer to the leg, and 
are mostly of a sort of Russia leather, un- 
coloured; whereas those of other people 
are, like the slippers, of red or yellow mo- 
rocco. There is also a boot or shoe for 
walking in frosty weather, which differs 
from the common one only in having, 
under the heel, iron tips, which, being 
partly bent vertically with a jagged edge, 
give a hold on the ice which prevents 
slipping. These are particularly useful 
in ascending or descending the frozen 
mountain paths. The sandal with the 
sole armed with iron points, represented 
in our cut, in page 142, had doubtless the 
same use. . The shoes of the Oriental 
ladies are sometimes highly ornamental ; 
the covering part being wrought with 
gold, silver, and silk, and perhaps set with 
jewels, real or imitated. The observations 
therefore made above, in reference to the 
sandals of the bride in Solomon’s Song, 
and of Judith, may be equally applicable 
to shoes : and indeed it is not certain whe. 
ther shoes or sandals are in these instances 
intended. We have thus spoken first of 
modern Oriental shoes, because we ap- 
prehend that they belong to a class of 
subjects best illustrated by the existing 
usages of the East. We have spoken from 
personal observation on this point. For 
the immediately following additional 
particulars, we are partly indebted to Cal- 
met’s dictionary (folio edit. 1732), 

The shoes of the ancient Romans were 
chiefly of crude untanned leather. Ul- 
timately shoes of tanned leather, of such 
forms as our cuts exhibit, were usually 
worn out of doors by persons in good cir- 
cumstances; but in-doors they continued 
to wear sandals. Wooden shoes were ge- 
nerally worn by poor people, slaves, and 
peasants; but sometimes rude sandals, or 
shoes of raw leather. None but those who 
had served the office of Edile were allowed 
to wear shoes dressed with alum and of a 
red colour, which we may therefore infer 
to have been a favourite colour for shoes, 
as it appears to have been among the He- 
brews, and as it is now in Western Asia. 
The Roman senators wore shoes or buskins 
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of a black colour, with a crescent of gold 
or silver on the top of the foot. Women 
also appear to have used these ornaments ; 
and perhaps Isaiah refers to something of 
this sort in chap. iii. 8. The Emperor 
Aurelian forbade men to wear red, sll 
white, or green shoes, allowing them to 
women only; and Heliogabalus forbade 
women to wear gold and precious stones in 
their shoes; and this, with what we have 
said of modern shoes, helps us to under- 
stand in what the splendour of the Hebrew 
women’s shoes consisted. Calmet finds 
boots of metal in the Scripture and in 
Homer ; but we imagine that greaves onl y 
are intended in the passages to which he 
alludes. What Vegetius says about the 
Roman soldiers having iron shoes, proba- 
bly means that the soles were plated, shod, 
or nailed with iron. This they certainly 
were. The nails had sometimes their 
points outward, probably, as already in- 
timated, to serve as snow or frost shoes, 
and also to assist in scaling walls in the 
attack of fortified places. Luxury, how- 
ever, found its way even to the nails of 
shoes ; for we are told that in the army of 
Antiochus most of the soldiers had golden 
nails under their shoes. 

We have not mentioned Egyptian shoes, 
because we are not aware that anything 
that can properly be called a shoe occurs 
in Egyptian paintings and sculptures; and 
the sandals we have already noticed. Mr. 
Wilkinson, indeed, gives a representation 
of a sandal of interwoven materials, with 
low sides, like ashoe orslipper. It isclear, 
however, that the Egyptians had the art of 
tanning and dressing leather. This would 
be alone probable from our finding the 
art among the Hebrews immediately after 
they left Egypt; and that the Egyptians 
made shoes with leather at some period or 
other, is testified by Belzoni, who says :— 
“ They had the art of tanning leather, 
with which they made shoes as well as 
we do, some of which I found of various 
shapes, They had also the art of staining 
the leather with various colours, as we do 
morocco, and actually knew the mode of 
embossing on it, for I found leather with 
figures impressed on it, quite elevated. 
1 think it must have been done with a hot 
iron while the leather was damp.” (‘ Re- 
searches and Operations,’ vol. ii. p. 271. 
8vo. edit.) This is important; because 
it is fair to infer that the Hebrews were 
not ignorant of what was known to their 
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neighbours. The'sandals or shoes which 
the Hebrews wore when they left Egypt 
were doubtless of Egyptian manufacture, 
and probably long continued to afford the 
model of those which they afterwards used. 
It is not however necessary to suppose that 
the art of preparing Jeather and of forming 
shoes had at that early time arrived at 
such perfection asis described by Belzoni. 
This conclusion we find confirmed by Mr. 
Wilkinson, who believes the shoes or low 
boots which have been found in Egypt, to 
be of comparatively late date, and to have 
belonged to Greeks; for since no persons 
are represented in the paintings wearing 
them, except foreigners, we may conclude 
they were not adopted by the Egyptians, 
at least in a Pharaonic age. They were 
of leather, as described by Belzoni, gene- 
rally of a green colour, laced in front by 
thongs, which passed through small loops 
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on either side; and were principally used, 
as in Greece and Etruria, by women, 
This statement is, however, still interesting, 
since the comparatively late time of the 
Greek domination in Egypt, belongs to a 
period which the Scripture history em- 
braces, It isalso, as we have seen, allowed 
by Mr. Wilkinson, that the sandals of the 
very early Egyptians were sometimes of 
leather. 

In the absence of very definite inform- 
ation concerning the shoes and sandals 
of the Hebrews, the statements we have 
given concerning those of the modern 
occupants of Western Asia, and of ancient 
nations with which the Hebrews were at 
different times acquainted, will furnish the 
best assistance which can now be obtained 
for the elucidation of the various passages 
of the Old and New Testament in which 
the equipment of the feet is mentioned. 


THE FIRST 


BOOK OF 


SAMUEL, 


OTHERWISE CALLED, 


THE FIRST BOOK OF THE KINGS. 


CHAPTER I. 


I. Samuet.—This and the following 
book make but one in the Jewish canon of 
Scripture, which is called after Samuel, 
as in our own and the Oriental versions. 
In the Septuagint they are denominated 
the first and second books of Kings, or of 
the kingdoms; and they are called the 
first and second books of Kings also in the 
Vulgate. They may very properly be 
thus called, as they give an account of 
the rise of the kingdom of Israel with the 
history of the two first kings. The 
present book, at least, is with equal pro- 
priety called the book of Samuel, from 
the particular account which it gives of 
that prophet’s history, and of transactions 
in which he bore a very prominent part. 
It is also the general opinion that he was 
the author of the first twenty-four chapters, 
and that the remainder of this book and 
the whole of the next, were written by 
the prophets Gad and Nathan. This 


opinion, which seems in itself highly 
probable, appears to be confirmed by 
1 Chron. xxix. 29, where it is said, “Now 
the acts of David, first and last, behold, 
they are written in the book of Samuel 
the Seer, and the book of Nathan the 
Prophet, and the book of Gad the Seer.” 
The two books of Samuel answer to this 
reference, as they contain the history of 
David, and the prophets named were all 
of them his contemporaries. Samuel 
lived before and after David was born; 
and Nathan, if not Gad, before and after 
his death. The history contained in the 
present book extends over a space of 
nearly eighty years (from A.M. 2869 to 
2949) according to the received chrono- 
logy ; but Dr. Hales makes it ninety-four 
years (B.c. 1164 to 1070). 

Verse 11. “ There shall no razor come 
upon his head.” —This was vowing to make 
him a Nazarite. See the note on Num. 
vi. 2, Samuel, asa Levite, was bound 
to the service of the tabernacle by the 
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mere circumstance of birth; the effect of 
the vow therefore was only to make his 
service begin at an earlier age than usual, 
and to subject him to the restrictions of 
Nazariteship. 

24. “ Three bullocks.” —The Septuagint 
and Oriental versions have, “a bullock of 
three years old,” which is probably right, 
as one only is mentioned in the next verse. 


CHAPTER II. 


Verse 1. “Mine horn is exalted.”— 
This expression often occurs in the Bible; 
and doubtless the reference, here and in 
other such passages, is to the horn as a 
general symbol of power and glory. It 
is however remarkable that, whether this 
were formerly the case or not, some of 
the women in Syria do wear a sort of horn 
upon their heads. This is particularly 
the case among the Druses of Lebanon, 
speaking of whom Dr. Macmichael ob- 
serves, “One of the most extraordinary 
parts of the attire of their females is a 
silver horn, sometimes studded with jewels, 
worn on the head in various positions, 
distinguishing their different conditions. A 
married woman has it affixed to the right 
side of the head, a widow ou the left, and 
a virgin is pointed out by its being placed 
on the very crown; over this silver pro- 
jection the long veil is thrown, with which 
they so completely conceal their faces, as 
rarely to have more than one eye visible” 
(‘Journey,’ p. 251). Colonel Light gives 
asimilar description, and adds that the 
horn is a tin or silver conical tube, about 
twelve inches long, and about the size of 
a common post horn. The wife of the 
emir was distinguished by a golden horn, 
enriched with precious stones. Buck- 
ingham saw a similar horn in use among 
the Christian women at Tyre; and the 
writer of the present note has even observed 
a precisely analogous ornament worm by 
the women at Twer and other places in 
Russia. 

14. “ All that the fleshhook brought up 
the priest took for himself.”’—This evidently 
refers to the peace offerings, of which the 
fat only was consumed on the altar ; the 
breast and shoulder belonged to the priest, 
and the rest was allowed to the offerer, 
with which to entertain his friends and 
feast the poor. The sense therefore here 
is that Eli's sons, not content with the 
liberal portion which fell to their share, 
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claimed to have a portion of that which 
remained with the offerer, and with which 
he was preparing his feast. 

15. “ Give flesh to roast for the priest.” 
—This was another course still more 
offensive. Legally, the sacrifice could 
not be disposed of before the fat parts had 
been offered on the altar: that is, the 
Lord's portion was to be offered in the first 
instance. For this there appear to have 
been two reasons, one was, that they thus 
secured au opportunity of obtaining more 
choice pieces than could be secured by 
the chance insertion of the flesh-hook into 
the boiler afterwards ; and another, that 
they liked roast meat better than boiled. 
They are not singular in this preference. 
In the East, meat as simply boiled, is 
not much used or liked, although boiled 
often with their pillaus or messes of boiled 
rice. This prejudice against meat simply 
boiled is stronger in India than even in 
Western Asia. Mr. Roberts, in his note 
on Lev. viii, 51, states that the Hindoos 
would almost as soon eat the flesh of a 
living animal as of one that has been 
boiled. It is always either roasted or 
made into curry, or prepared with spices ; 
and the Mohammedans of India who 
have made the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
relate it as a very wonderful thing that 
boiled meat is there sold. In the text 
just referred to, and in Num, vi. 9, there 
seems to be a direction that the portion of 
the priests should be boiled; and if so, 
this seems to render the offence the greater 
in demanding meat for roasting. Or it 
may be that, as the legal portion of the 
priests was to be boiled, they were auxious 
to have some additional parts which might 
be roasted. Was there any ulterior design 
in the direction to boil the meat of sacri- 
fices not consumed on the altar? The 
meat left to the priests or offerers, is 


‘always roasted in heathen sacrifices. 


18. “Linen ephod,”—Perhaps the only 
existing representative of an ancient article 
of dress which may in any degree be sup- 
posed to resemble the linen robes of this 
class, is that which our wood-cut exhibits. 
It is one of two old Egyptian linen tunics, 
which were obtained by General Reynier 
when in Egypt with the French expedition, 
from the Arabs at Sakkarah, who said 
they had found them in a hole filled with 
sand, which they had cleared out. The 
following account is taken from ‘Egyp- 
tian Antiquities,’ vol. ii. p. 119—“ One 
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of these tuni¥s is of a square form, being 
three feet one inch long, and of equal 
breadth : the sleeves are about one foot 
four inches long. There is an opening at 
the top for the head, and it was also open 
at the bottom, being, in this respect, pretty 


much in the form of a common shirt. In 
the lower part of the shirt, both beforeand 
behind, there are two square pieces of 
embroidery let into the cloth; a similar 
luare piece appears on each shoulder. 
On each of the arms there are also two 
pieces of: embroidery; and one on each 
side, between the hole for the neck, and 
VoL. IT. 
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the square patch on the shoulder, hanging 
down before and behind, like a pair of 
braces : these embroidered parts are sewed 
to the cloth. The embroidery contains 
nothing at all of a pictorial kind, but ig 
formed of squares and circles, and other 
forms of pure invention... . The cloth is 
yellow, and the embroidery brown. It is 
not determined if the material of the shirt 
was linen, cotton, or hem 3 but the first 
is most likely. Some chemists conjectured 
that the embroidery was made of the hair 

of an animal. The body of the tunic is 

formed of two breadths or pieces, and the 
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seams on each side are covered with a 
neat piece of edging: the bottom of the 
sleeves is edged in the same way. The 
opening for the neck could be contracted 
by some small ties that are still attached 
to it.” Of course, the author describes it 
as “a shirt,” merely because it more re- 
sembles that than any other article of owr 
own dress. We do not know that in 
actual use it answered to our garment of 
that name. Considering the climate and 
habits of the people, it was perhaps more 
probably, an outer, or perhaps only, ar- 
ticle of dress for the superior part of the 
body, during ‘summer. Its ornamented 
appearance favours this conclusion. It 
was obviously intended to be compressed 
round the waist by a girdle. 

32. “ There shall not be an old man in 
thine house for ever.” —IWe should under- 
‘stand this perhaps as implying simply the 
calamity of untimely deaths in the family, 
But it implied something more among the 
Hebrews, with whom age was so much 
respected, as it is still in most eastern 
nations, that the continual absence of age 
in a family would alone lower its claims 
to that dignity and respect which attend 
the presence of aged men. Under _this 
combination of ideas, it is, in the East, 
considered a most venomous curse for one 
to wish that the family of another may 
never furnish old men; and nothing can 
imply, according to the feeling of the 
speaker, more commiseration on the one 
hand, or more disrespect on the other, than 
to say that a particular family has con- 
tained no old men for many generations. 


CHAPTER III. 


Verse 1. “ The child Scmuel ministered 
unto the Lord.”—Josephus says that Sa- 
muel was, at this time, about twelve years 
of age. His ministry doubtless consisted 
wf such Levitical duties as his years made 
him capable of performing. It is perhaps 
scarcely necessary to explain that the 
‘transactions of this chapter did not take 
place in the tabernacle. It is evident 
tthat at a proper distance around this 
fabric were established such tents, cells, 
or other dwellings, as were requisite for 
the accommodation of the priests and 
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lodged in some part of Eli's abode, or of 
one next or near to it; as it is evident 
that he was within call, or he would not 
else have supposed that Eli had called 
him. Indeed, as the lad was thus within 
call, and appears to have been accustomed 
to the call, we may infer that part of his 
duty consisted in some degree of personal 
attendance upon the high-priest. It is very 
probable that the remarkable circum- 
stances of his birth Jed Fli to feel such a 
"peculiar interest about the young Samuel, 
as might induce him to take him under 
his immediate care and protection. 


CHAPTER 1V. 


Verse 1. “ Ebenezer. . . . Aphek.”"— 
The name Ebenezer is here mentioned 
proleptically, as it was not given to the 
spot till the occasion mentioned in chap. 
vii. 12 (see the note there). The Aphek 
is probably the same as the Apbekah, 
enumerated among the towns in the moun- 
tains of Judah in Josh. xv. 53, As the 
two places were obviously at no great dis- 
tance from each other, and as Ebenezer 
was on the northern border of Judah, we 
are obliged to place Aphek also towards 
the northern frontier, and (if it be the 
same as Aphekah) among the central 
mountains of the country—perhaps on 
their western declivities—because to place 
Aphek, as it usually is placed, away east- 
ward between the central mountains and 
the Dead Sea, is incompatible with that 
proximity to Ebenezer which the present 
chapter assigns. 

3. “ Let us fetch the ark.”—This very 
unhappy idea seems to have been borrowed 
by the Israelites from their neighbours ; 
as we know that some of the ancient idol- 
aters carried their idols or most sacred 
symbols with them in their wars, under 
the apparent idea, that the efficient power 
of their gods was more concentrated, or 
more intense, in association with their 
images or symbols, In fact, the Israelites 
seem to have had the same notion of the 
matter as that which the Philistines them- 
selves manifested when they heard thenews. 

8. “ Woe unto us!”—The ancient sys- 
tems of idolatry had “ gods many and 
lords many.” The nations did not deny 


Levites engaged in the sacred ministra- 
tions, and in which were also deposited 
the utensils employed in the services of 
the tabernacle. It seems as if Samuel 


that the gods which others worshipped. 
were gods, or that the worship rendered to 
them was right. They did not-limit the 
number of the gods; but they thought 
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that among them all there were some who 
took, partiqular natiqns pnder their pecu- 
liar cage, and, protection, and who were 
therefare,entitled to pre-eminent worship 
from. the:-protected_ nation, .This is the 
origin, of national, gods. Perhaps no 
ancient nation denied that the Jehovah of 
the Jews wasagod; but He alone claimed 
to be.the only God, and this claim they 
denied. Sonow, the Philistines fully allow 
Jehovah to be a god, and a powerful god— 
but, not considering him to be the only 
god, they were not deterred from fighting 
against him (as they understood), trusting 
that their own national god or gods might 
yet deliver them from the national God 
of the Hebrews. To correct the notions 
of the Israelites, which tended to limit 
and localize his power, the Lord allowed 
the ark to be taken; but when it had been 
captured, he neglected not to vindicate 
- his own honour upon the exulting Philis- 
tines and their supposed triumphant god. 
_ 18, “ He fell from off the seat .... and 
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his neck brake.”"——Eli therefore sat on an 
elevated seat. Seats from which even a 
man old and heavy could fall and injure 
himself, are not now employed in the 
East, and do not appear to have been in 
use among the Hebrews. Eli’s seat would 
appear to have been a sort of throne-seat, 
peculiar to him as a mark of his dignity. 
Indeed the word (D5 or FFD) is never 
used but to denote the seat of some digni- 
fied person, as ofa king, high-priest, judge, 
or prophet, as may be seen by comparing 
the following passages in which it occurs 
—2Sam.vii.13; 1 Kingsx. 19; 2 Kings 
iv. 10; 1 Chron. xxii. 10; Job xxvi. 9; 
Ps. cxxii. 5; Neh. iii. 7. It includes 
therefore the throne, and all raised seats 
of authority. From the absence of any 
mention of other than such seats, as well 
as from many direct intimations, it appears 
sufficiently probable that the Israelites 
sat, as the Orientals now do, on mats, 
rugs, &c., laid upon the ground, or in- 
deed seated themselves on the bare 
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(Egyptian Entertainment, showing the form of the Chairs.—From a painting in the British Museum.) 
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ground, The ‘sitting postures in the 
East are two,—one when a person sits 
cross-legged, which is the posture of ease 
and indulgence; the other is something 
between sitting and kneeling, that is, the 
person first. kneels, and then lets his 
body fall back, so that his heels be- 
come his seat. - Thig last. is the pos- 
ture of respeet and ceremony; and people 
thus sit ip. the -presence of superiors. 
It is also one-of.the postures of Moham- 
medan devotion: and is probably that 
which is intended.when it is said :— 
* Then went King David in and sat before 
the Lord” (2 Sam. vii: 18). The Per- 
sians, even in ordinary life, sit much more 
in this posture than any other Oriental 
people; but it is everywhere the most 
respectful. The former is called “ sitting 
at ease,” and however irksome or imprac- 
ticable it may be to an European, it is a 
posture of such complete repose tv Orien- 
tals, that sitting on a chair is as much a 
misery to.them, as sitting cross-legged or 
on the heels would be to Europeans. 
Chairs, however, were anciently in use 
among the Egyptians and Persians, as we 
see by existing sculptures and paintings. 
There is a painting in the British Museum 
representing a party of Egyptian ladies 
seated on chairs; and other representa- 
tions exist, exhibiting chairs of such vari- 
ous elegance of form and apparent skill 
of manual execution, as would not dis- 
credit a London drawing-room, and offer- 
ing every variety of comfortable position, 
which supposed modern improvements in 
this article have been able to realize. 
There are also several statues in the British 
Museum represented sitting as we sit. 
Nevertheless, this was not the exclusive 
sitting posture even among the Egyptians ; 
for one of the same paintings which, in 
one of its compartments, represents a party 
of females seated on chairs, in the other 
represents another party squatted on the 
ground, in the modern Oriental fashion. 
The sculptures at Persepolis, in Persia, 
generally represent standing or walking 
figures; but there is also the repeated figure 
of a venerable personage (a king) seated 
on a straight-backed carved chair, which 
has a cushioned seat and is so high as to re- 

uire a footstool on which the sitting figure 
rests both his feet. The back of the chair 
rises above the head of a man who stands 
behind it. It thus seems that among the 
ancient Persians, also, a high seat was a 
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distinction of dignity, and the parallel 
extends even to the footstool, which is 
also associated with dignified sitting in 
the Old Testament. See the cut given 
under Ezra. i. 


CHAPTER Y. 


Verse 1. “ Ashdod.”—This town, called 
also Azotus, and now Shdood or Ezdoud, 
was the capital of one of the five Philistine 
states; as one of these, it was situated 
between Ekron on the north and Askelon 
on the south. It was nearer to the sea 
than the former, but not so near as the 
latter, which seems to have been the only 
one of the five that stood close out to the 
shore. Ashdod appears to have been 
famous above all the towns of this coun- 
try for its strength. It was, however, 
taken by Uzziah, king of Judah, who 
dismantled it and built towns in the 
territory (2 Chron. xxvi. 6). It must 
have been afterwards fortified again, how- 
ever, as we find it sustaining repeated sieges 
from the Assyrians and Egyptians, who 
seem to have coveted it greatly as a fron- 
tier town. Herodotus mentions that the 
Egyptian king Psammetichus besieged 
it for twenty-nine years (in the time of 
Manasseh king of Judah), being the 
longest siege any city was known to have 
sustained. The town was ultimately 
demolished by Jonathan the Jewish prince, 
whose brother, the famous Judas Macca- 
beeus, had been slain on “ Mount Azotus.” 
It was rebuilt under the Romans, and 
became the seat of a bishopric in the 
early ages of Christianity ; and continued 
to be a neat town in the time of Jerome. 
It is at present an inconsiderable place, 
surrounded by a wall in which there are 
two gates; the most conspicuous object 
being a mosque in the centre of the town, 
above which rises a very beautiful mi- 
naret, There does not appear to be any 
ruin, properly speaking; but the town 
contains abundant fragments of marble 
columns, capitals, cornices, &c. It 
stands on the summit of a grassy hill, 
around which the ground is beautifully 
undulated, and covered with luxuriant 

asture. (See the ‘Travels’ of Captains 
rby and Mangles, andof Dr. Richardson.) 

2. “ Dagon.”—This was the tutelary 
deity of the Philistines, and, as such, is 
frequently mentioned in the Scriptures, 
There has been considerable discussion 
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about the form, sex, and identity of this 
idol. The common opinion is that it was 
represented half human and half fish,— 
that is, with a hum4n bust and {fish-like 
termination; and the more the subject 
has been investigated, the more reason- 
able this conclusion appears. Thi figures 
of such beings are represented on medals 
of Philistine towns; ancient writers speak 
of such deities as worshipped in the same 
towns; the essential part of the word 
Dagon, Dag (3°J) means a fish, in He- 
brew; and the text itself of verses 4, 5, 
favours the same conclusion, fer it is 
said, that when the image fell before the 
ark of God, its head and hands were 
broken off, and only the {IF Dayon, or 


fish, remained, We think this evidence 
outweighs all that has heen adduced to 
show that Dagon meant “wheat” in the 
Phenician language, and that Dagon 
was the Pheenician god of agriculture. 
The Philistines, moreover, were not the 
same people as the Phenicians. It 
might be possible indeed to combine 
both notions, by supposing that this Dagon 
was a deified mortal, who had come in 
aship to the coast, and had taught the 
people agriculture and other useful arts ; 
and that, as with the Oannes of the Chal- 
deans, his maritime arrival was figured 
by a combination in his images of the 
human and fishy nature. In Sir William 
Ouseley’s Miscellaneous Plate (xxi.) 
there is, as copied from a Babylonian cy- 
linder, a representation of what secms to 
be this Oaines, as a bearded personage, 
fish from the waist downward. In fact, 
there were many of these personages who 
came from the sea to instruct men im arts, 
and who were deified as men-fish. One 
of these was called Odakon (Oduxwy), 
whom Seldén regards as this fish-god, 
Dagon. 

The Dagon of the Scriptures seems to 
have been represented of the male sex; 
whereas the statements of the ancient 
writers, as well as the medals, represent 
the idol worshipped by the Philistines as 
a female in the human part. From this 
difference we must infer, either that the 
same being was represented sometimes as 
amale, and sometimes asa female ; or else 
we may allow that the female wasa dis- 
tinct deity, and must then speak of her 
merely as affording a kindred illustration, 
showing the fishy idolatries of the Philis- 
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tines, and the probability that Dagon, even 
if not the same being, was represented in 
a similar form. In point of fact, the 
difference of sex does not essentially affect 
the question of identity: for there was 
little consistency in the sexes which the 
ancient idolaters assigned to their gods, 
many of which they made of either sex, 
or of neither, according to their minds, 
In common history, the Philistine idol is 
spoken of under the names of Derceto, 
Athara, and Atargatis, but most usually 
the first, which is evidently a Syriac 
name by its termination. Diodorus re- 
lates, that near the city of Askelon in 
Syria, there was a deep Jake abounding 
with fish, not far from which stood a 
temple dedicated to a famous goddess, 
called by the Syrians Decerto. She had 
the head and face of a woman, but the rest 
of the body was that of a fish. He then 
proceeds to relate her fable, which amounts 
to this, that Decerto, having given birth 
toa daughter (who was the famous Semi- 
ramis), killed its father, exposed the child, 
and threw herself into the lake, where she 
was changed into a fish. The historian 
adds that on this acccunt the Syrians ate 
no fish, but rather adored them as gods; 
and for tis reason also Decerto was repre- 
sented under the form we have described. 
Ovid alludes obviously to the same fable 
as believed by the Philistines :-— 

“And knew not whether she should first relate 

The poor Directis and her wondrous fate. 

The Palestiues believe it to a man, 

And show the lake in which her scales began.” 

Aetam. lib. iv. (EUsDEN.) 

It is remarkable, in connection with 
what we have already said, that the 
same poet assigus a Babylonian origin to 
this fable. 

Lucian (De Dea Syria) also states that 
he had seen this idol represented in Phoe- 
uicia (Philistia) as a woman with the 
lower half fish; but adds, that at Hier- 
apolis (in Syria), where she was wor- 
shipped, her statue was in a female form 
throughout. He adds, however, that 
some thought this temple dedicated to 
Juno; and that it was built by Deuca- 
lion, after his escape from the flood, as 
a memorial of the waters of the Deluge 
having escaped through a fissure in the 
earth, over which the temple was built, 
and into which the worshippers on cer- 
tain days poured water. This isremark- 
able for the corroboration it affords ta 
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gh. 8 CpiliGcimry accounts 
se cation of fish and the absti- 
é n, is attested by 
ny’, - writers | bes those we have 

uugted, and! see +éférred’ to in the pro- 
Hibition of “fish-idolatry “by Moses. _ It 
Wap hot ‘oiily, a S¥tiati bat an Egyptian 
practice, as we have ‘mentioned in the 
Tiefe, to Deut."iv. Lakes or ponds of 
fatie’conse¢ratéd fish, like that which 
Diodorus inéhtions at Ascalon, were 
cdmimon, in’ othet parts of Syria: and it 
Was itmly bélieved that whoever ate the 
fish, would Ge punished, by the goddess 
to ‘whim’ they were consecrated, with 
fatal disedses in the liver and bowels. 
‘Fie ciistom is, in some degree, still kept 
Vip. i. Western Asia, where lakes full of 
‘fate ‘fish are consecrated to the Moham- 
“médah* ‘saints and venerable persons. 
‘This there is connected with the mosque 
of Abraham, at Orfah (supposed. “ Ur of 
thie Chaldées ”), a Iake stocked with fish, 
‘ebhsectated fo him, and which no Moslem 
‘Would on. ‘aby account molest, much less 


“é4t.'So' also at’ Shiraz, in the garden 
 Géivtainiing ‘the tomb of Saadi, there is a 
“foutitainabounding with fish, some said 
to" he decorated with gold rings, to molest 
“whiich’ ‘is considered an act of sacri- 
lege, wliich the poet himself would not 
fait to avenge, aud which the local 
authorities do not neglect to punish se- 
yerely. . 
. « We-have incidentally stated some of 
the opinions entertained as to the origin 
“of fish-idolatry, exhibited in the conse- 
“ciation of real fishes, and the exhibition 
“of déities in a semi-fish form. There are 
-gther., opinions having reference to the 
“congectation of fishes, in the Grecian my- 
thology, into which it is unnecessary for 
“as, to enter, (See the note to Deut. iv.; 
“Banier’s “Mythology and Fables Ex- 
‘SJained,’ B. vii.; Jahn’s ‘ Archeologia 
Calmet's ‘ Dictionary,’ fad 
; gn (folio edit. 1732); Ouse ey’s 
ie Pag vol, ‘i., Aipete No. 13. 
POR «Nor any that come into Dagon’s 
“house tread on ‘the threshold.” —Prostration 
. a threshiold,'in the East, implies the 
7" right st Homage and reverence for the 
apresence. dwells within ; hence Dagon 
"Was bre ght into an intelligible posture 
iimiliation before the ark of God. In 
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the East, particularly in Persia, the at- 
tention paid to the threshold of holy 
places and the palaces of royalty, is very 
observable, and tends to illustrate strik- 
ingly the text before us, as well as that 
in Ezek. xliii.$; in which God com- 
plains that his holy name had been de- 
filed by “ their setting of their threshold 
by my thresholds; ” by which we under- 
stand, that idols being placed within his 
temple, or their threshold approximated 
to or identified with his threshold, the 
acts of homage there performed by wor- 
shippers, were shared or. appropriated by 
them, instcad of being given to Him only. 
In Persia, the mosques consecrated to 
eminent saints therein entombed, are 
never entered without previous prostra- 
tion at the threshold. Thus in front of 
the highly venerated mausoleum of Fa- 
tima at Koom, are inscribed the words : 
“ Happy and_ glorious is the believer who 
shall reverently prostrate himself with his. 
head on the threshold of this gate, in 
doing which he will imitate the sun and 
the moon.” So also, atthe mausoleum of 
Sheikh Seffi at Ardebil, Morier (vol. ii. 
p- 254) observes, “Here we remarked the 
veneration of the Persians for the thresh- 
old of a holy place; a feeling which 
they preserve in some degree even for 
the threshold of their houses. Before 
they ventured to cross it they knelt 
down and kissed it, while they were very 
careful not to touch it with their feet. 
In writing to.a prince, or a great per- 
sonage, it is common for them to say, 
‘Let me make the dust of your thresh- 
old into srmeh (collyrium) for my 
eyes!’” . 

6. © Smote them with emerods,"—This 


disease (pyd>py aphalim) is the same 
that is mentioned in Deut. xxviii. 27. 
Some believe this to mean the dysentery; 
and Jabn, after Lichtenstein, is of opinion 
that the disorder arose from: the: bites 
of the venomous solpagus, which occasion 
swellingsattended with fatal consequences 


“He supposes that these large vermin (of 


the spider class) were by. the ‘special pro- 
vidence‘of God, multiplied in extraordi- 
nary riumbers, arid beitig very venonious, 
were the means of destroying »many: indi- 
viduals: But-after-allj we tuoline to: pre- 
fet the corimon opitiioti, that-the disease 
was the hemorrhoids; or bleeding ‘piles, 
in ‘a most aggravated form: At stas:-by 
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diseases aflecting such parts of the body 
as the text indicates, that the gods were 
thought, in ancient times, particularly to 
punish offences against themselves; and 
therefore such a disorder would the more 
readily lead the Philistines to conclude 


that their calamity was from Him whose | 


indignation had already been testified by 
the destruction of their idol. 
ed 


CHAPTER VI. 


Verse 4. “ Five golden emerais, and five 
golden mice.” —It was a prevalent custom 


among the ancient idolatrous nations, to | 


-offer to the god from whom they ex- 
pected, or to whom they attributed, the 
cure of their diseases, a representation, in 
metal or otherwise, of the parts affected, 
of the disease itself, or of the means of 
cure. The temples of /Esculapius and 
of other gods supposed to have the care of 
man’s health, were crowded with such 
representations, Some learned men con- 
ceive that the idea of this practice was 
derived from a tradition of the brazen 
-serpent set up by Moses, and which was 
instrumental in curing those who, being 
bitten by living serpents, looked upon it. 
“This serpent, it will be remembered, was 
afterwards preserved in the sanctuary. 
And, asin the present case, not only were 
“the gods propitiated by such offerings, or 
‘thanked for their supposed assistance with 
respect to diseases; but such represent- 
ations were offered with reference to every 
kind of deliverance or prosperity, acknow- 
Jedged or desired. Thus emancipated 
slaves offered their chains; and those 
delivered from shipwreck, offered to Nep- 
tune tablets bearing a representation of 
the event. On this principle, the Philis- 
tines sent not only the images of their 
emerods, with reference to their disease, 
but also images of the “mice” which 
marred their land. These usages, which 
are not unknown in Roman Catholic 
countries, subsist now to the fullest extent 
in India, Tavernier mentions that when- 
ever a pilgrim comes to a pagoda to be 
cured of a distemper, he fails not to bring 
‘with him as an offering to the god, a 
representation of the part affected in gold, 
silver, or copper, according to his means 
(‘ Travels,’ ii. 92). But a more interest- 
ing account has been given by Mr. 
Roberts, who also furnishes wood-cut 
representations of some of these votive 
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offerings, From his account it seems 
that the temple of Kattaragam (sacréd to 
Scandan) is particularly famous for the 
cures which have been performed there, 
and which is therefore crowded with 
votive offerings of all descriptions, and 
which is resorted to by persons suffering 
from all kinds of diseases, some of whom 
have walked or been carried thither from 
an immense ‘listance, The offered images 
are usually of silver, and judging from 
the fac-similes given, are of very horrid 
execution. These are full figures, as of 
a boy with a large belly, &c. ; but repre- 
sentations of separate members are also 


: given, as of eyes, ears, mouths, noses, &c. 


And not only are images of living objects 
represented, but those of articles in com- 
mon use:—as, the head of a spear or 
arrow, either to ensure success in the 
chase, or to commemorate some distin- 
guished act which the original had exe- 
cuted: a model of a hut, given perhaps 
by a poor man, who sought blessing and 
protection upon one he was about to build : 
a still and a pair of bellows, presented 
probably by a person who was about to 
commence the distillation of arrack, and 
wished to ensure success upon his under- 
taking. Such facts as these enable us 
clearly to perceive what the Philistines 
had in view by their trespass-offering of 
emerods and mice. 

5. “ Mice,” DY akbar, wus of the 
Septuagint.—There seems good reason to 
suppose that the mouse of Scripture was 
the Dipus sagitta or jerboa, an animal 
about the size of a large rat, and charac- 
terized by the disproportionate shortness 
of the fore-feet. Its colour is a pale 
tawny-yellow, lighter on the under parts ; 
the long tail is terminated by a tuft of 
black hair. The brevity of their fore-feet 
is compensated by the size and strength 
of the tail, by which, as in the case of 
the kangaroo, they are enabled to balance 
themselves in an upright position. The 
form of the head and the expansion of the 
ears impress them with some resemblance 
to the rabbit. They are very abundant 
in Egypt, Syria, and the north of Africa, 
and burrow in the sand or among ruins. 
Their flesh, though eaten by the natives 
of the East, is unsavoury, and hence the 
interdiction, which forbade them as food, 
did not lay the necessity of much self- 
denial upon the Israelites, As this animal 
feeds exclusively on vegetable produce, 
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a ara aeey ete ats numbers could 
not fail te.be highly injusious to cultiva- 

Meds ung t 

RQ. SS Beth-shemesh,’—The house of the 
8un,, 80, called prpbably- because the place 
had formerly been a seat of the idolatrous 
worship.of that.luminary. There were 
seyeral places. of this name: one in the 
tribe ef Issaghar (Josh. xix, 22); another 
in that of Naphtali (verse 38); another 
an the borders of the tribe of Judah, by 
whom it was given to the Levites (Josh. 
%x..10; xxi. 16); anda fourth in Egypt 
(Jer. xliii. 13)... The present is undoubt- 
edly that which lay on the borders of 
Judah, not only from its proximity, but 
as we see from verse 16, that it was a city 
of the Levites, which was perhaps the 
reason why it was selected by the Philis- 
tines as the point to which the ark ought 
to. proceed, Probably it was the nearest 
Levitical city to Ekron. The position of 
Beth-shemesh is very differently given; 
but we know that it must have been 
towards the northern frontier of Judah, 
westward; and we are probably to prefer 
a position which dispenses with any in- 
tervening river between Ekron and Beth- 
shemesh, as exhibited in some maps. It 
is quite unlikely that there was any such 
impediment to the progress of the ark. 
The town subsisted in the time of Jerome, 
and, according to him, was about ten 
miles from Eleutheropolis, on the road 
between that place and Nicopolis (Em- 
maus); this position agrees very well 
with all that the texts in which Beth- 
shemesh is mentioned require, and brings 
it to a site about twenty miles west from 
Jerusalem. 

17. ‘* Ekron.” — This place was the 
capital of the most northern of the Philis- 
tine states, and seems to have been the 
prime seat of the worship of Baal-zebub 
(2 Kings i. 2), It was called Accaron 
by the Greeks. Its site was disputed even 
in. the time. of Jerome. He notices the 
opinion (which is that of the Talmudists) 
that, Ekron was the same with Strato’s 
tower, afterwards called Caesarea, which 
is altogether improbable. The Accaron 
which Jeromi mentions as existing in his 
time, as,a large village. between Azotus 
and : Jamnja. to, the east—that is, more 
inland—is most probably the Ekron of 
Scypture,, The only historical fact of 
any, interest in connection with Ekron, 
besides those méntioned in the canonical 
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books, is, that the town and territory were 
given by Alexander Balus to Jonathan 
Maccabeus, as an acknowledgment of a 
great victory gained in this neighbourhood 
by that prince over Apollonius. The 
history of this affair, in connection with 
the gift, confirms the position which 
Jerome assigns to Accaron; but as this is 
generally admitted, we need not reca- 
pitulate the evidence. The place had, in 
the time of Breidenbachius (whose travels 
in Palestine were first published in 1486), 
declined from a village to a solitary 
cottage or hut, which still bore the ancient 
name. We are not aware that any trace 
of the name or the site can now be dis- 
covered. 

18. “ Great stone of Abel.”—There is 
little doubt that, instead of reading Abel 
as a proper name, we should read ben, 
“ a stone,” as in the Septuagint, the 
Chaldee, and some Hebrew manuscripts. 
This makes the reading simply, the great 
stone, which our version, having adopted 
Abel as a proper name, inserts in italics, 
in order to complete the sense. The 
authorised change of the final letter (} for 

) preserves the sense without any addi- 
tion. 

19, “ Fifty thousand and threescore and 
ten.” —Josephus and some of the ancient 
Jews understood that only 70 were de- 
stroyed, not 50,070. The Syriac and 
Arabic versions have 5000. There is 
certainly something wrong; for this is the 
only text in which numbers are expressed 
where the lesser number is mentioned 
before the greater, It reads thus: “Of, 
the people seventy men, fifty thousand 
men,” not “ fifty thousand and seventy 
men,” as in the customary form. We 
may therefore infer, either that the “ fifty 
thousand” is an interpolation, or conjec- 
ture with Bochart that the particle 95, 
Ai, “out of,” has been dropped, and that 
we should insert it, and read: “ Seventy 
men out of fifty thousand men.” Beth- 
shemesh, indeed, seems to have.-been a 
small place; but it is not improbable, if 
we prefer this alternative, that the people 
flocked thither in great numbers from 
the neighbouring places, as.-soon..as.thuy 
heard that the ark had ayriveds.. end 
thus there may have been. 50,000 persons 
present. : Rh ee See 

21. “.Kirjathgearim.” See :the .note 
on Josh. ix. 17; to which Ped add, 

H 
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that this place is called Kirjath-Baal in 
Josh. xv. 60, whence it was probably 
dedicated to the worship of that God 
under the Canaanites, and perhaps its 
name was changed by the Hebrews to 
Kirjath-jearim, “the city of the woods.” 
Verse 13, which shows that Beth-shemesh 
was in a valley, and chap. vii. 1, which 
describes. Kirjath-jearim as being on a 
hill, explain the expression, ‘“‘ Come ye 
down and fetch it wp.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Verse 6. “ Drew water, and poured it 
out before the Lord.’ —It is confessedly 
difficult to ascertain the precise meaning 
of this act, since there is no mention of it 
among the ceremonies directed by the 
law. In ancient times, indeed, almost 
every solemn act was accompanied by 


libations, or the outpouring of some fluid, | 


generally wine; and we know that water 
was employed in the earlier times for this 
purpose: but in the Law nothing but 
wine and blood are directed to be poured 
out before the Lord. We think that 
there may be some reference to the com- 
pact into which the people now entered, 
and in which Samuel acted ou their 
behalf; and the idea may be, that their 
words had gone forth not to be recalled, 
and may be illustrated under this view 
by reference to the beautiful text,2 Sam. 
xiv. 14: “We are as water spilt on the 
ground which cannot be gathered up 
again.” Oaths were certainly, under 
some such idea, coufirmed anciently by 
Jibations. Thus Ulysses says of Phi- 
don :— 


** To me the monarch swore, in his own hall 
. Pouring libation ;” 


and Mr. Roberts, to whom we owe the 
idea of this illustration, says, that pouring 
water on the ground is a very ancient way 
of confirming an oath in India. 

12. “ Eben-ezer.” — This, it will be 
recollected, is the name of a stone, not of 
atown. Of its site we, of course, know 
nothing precisely; but it is useful to 
notice what assistance we derive from 
fixing carefully the sites of a few im- 
portant places. It is with this view we 
have endeavoured, in a former note, to 
ohtain a distinct idea concerning the site 
of Bethshemesh. Wells perceived this, 
but overlooked the statement of Jerome 
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as to its distance on the road from Fleu- 
theropolis to Emmaus, as there given. 
Yet, as he observes ; “This stone (Eben-- 
ezer) lay near Beth-shemesh, as Eusebius 
and Jerome inform us; and it being 
plain from Scripture that Beth-shemesh 
lay on the north border of Judah, it will 
follow that this Eben-ezer did so likewise ; 
and therefore that Mizpeh also was situated 
thereabouts, as not being far from Eben- 
ezer : and the like inference is to be made 
as to the situation of Beth-car and Shen; 
namely, that as Mizpeh was situated not 


| far from Eben-ezer on one (probably on 


the east or north-east) side; so Shen was 
situated uot far from it on the opposite 


| side or to the west and south-west; and 


that Beth-car was so likewise.” 

16. “Ite went from year to year in 
eiremt to Beth-el, and Gilyal, and Miz- 
peh.”—Some think that the practice of 
having judges going in circuit every year, 
or oftener, to administer justice, as among 
ourselves, was derived from this practice 
of Samuel. There is, however, not much 
resemblance; since Samuel did not 
itinerate through the country, but only 
within a very limited district. All the 
towns named were within a short distance 
from each other, and all within the limits 
of one tribe, that of Benjamin. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Verse 5. “ Make us aking to Judge us 
like all the nations.”—This demand, and 
the general subject involved, has been 
already somewhat fully illustrated in the 
notes to Deut. xvii., to which the reader 
is referred. 

Ll. “ This will be the manner of the king 
that shall reign over you.”—The descrip- 
tion which Samuel gives is doubtless a 
picture of such kingly governments as 
were then established in the neighbouring 
nations, and such as that of the Hebrews 
ultimately became. It is therefore very 
instructive, and presents some striking 
analogies to the present condition of 
kingly power in the East. Some of these 
will hereafter come under our notice his- 
torically with more advantage than in 
this place, which will therefore limit our 
remarks on the present chapter, 

“He shall take your sons, and appoint 
them for himself.”—This, and other pas- 
sages of a similar import, which follow, 
we understand to refer to such a right as 
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& exerciges the right of calling, to 
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skit? “in ‘Conseqitence of which, 
Tepe tion’ for skill in’ ahy branch of art 
“4s deptécated as the worst of evils. The 
‘ultiihbte “operation of this feeling is to 
“prevent ‘all’ improvement in the useful 
arts; for evén a man who has completed 
‘an improvement is afraid to give it effect, 
iii’ the knowledge that, by so doing, his 
prospects in life will not be bettered, but 
“wholly ruined. The following anecdote, 
‘related by Mr. Fraser, will put this in a 
striking point of view -— ; 

“A native of Fars, some time ago, 
Inadé a considerable improvement in the 
‘manufacture of porcelain. His fame 
quickly spread until it reached the court, 
“when ‘the king immediately dispatched 
‘ai order, commanding him to repair to 
Teheran to make china for the Shah. 
Now the poor fellow knew that, once 
there, he should have to make china not 
only for the Shah, but for all his officers 
and courtiers—and that, too, without the 
“hope of any payment, unless it might be 
“an occasional good beating. Seized with 
consternation, he collected as large a sum 
as possible, and presenting it by way of 
bribe to the minister, besought him to 
report that he was not the man that made 
the china, but that the real potter had 
yun away. The business was managed 
‘according to his wish, and he returned 
“pennyless ‘to his own country, vowing 
heyer again to make a bit of china, nor 
“to attempt.an improvement of any sort as 

as.hi 


Jong as-he lived.” 

_ However oppressive this may seem, it 
is, certain ‘that, according to Oriental 
ideas, the king’ exercised no more than 
one of his legal ‘rights, as is evinced by 
the fact that those whose services are not 
required pay’a tax in lieu of such ser- 
wi 


x in acknowledgment of their 
, from the obligation. . 
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Chariots are not now used ; but in Persia 
it is, to this day, a piece of state for the 
king and other great personages to have 
several men run on foot before and beside 
them, as they ride oi horseback. This 
they do even when the ridef puts: his 
horse to a gallop. The men ate trained 
to their business from boyhood ;' aud the 
feats they are able to perform would 
scarcely be considered credible in this 
country. They are called shatz's. Chardin 
mentions a candidate for the place of 
shatir to the king, who‘ accomplished 
about 120 miles by fourteen hours’ un- 
remitted running; and who was rather 
censured for not having done it in twelve 
hours. Chardin himself followed him 
on horseback in his seventh course, when 
the heat of the day had obliged him 
somewhat to relax his pace, and the 
traveller could only follow him by keep- 
ing his horse on the gallop. No instance 
equal to this came to our own knowledge 


in the same country; but what we did see 


and learn, rendered the statement of 
Chardin far from incredible, It is as- 
tonishing to observe the extreme ease 
with which the men appear ta attend 
their master’s horse in all its paces, even 
the most rapid; and, as a general rule, it 
is understood that an accomplished foot~ 
man ought to remain untired as long, 
or longer, than the horse ridden by his 
master. 

12. “ He will appoint him captains.” — 
Does, this refer to a power, exercised by 
the king, of obliging persons whom he 
thinks proper to nominate, to accept 
offices of honour whether they desire it or 
not? Itis very possible. In the East, a 
man must accept any office to which the 
king nominates him, however disagreeable 
or ruinous to himself. Nor has this been 
confined to the East; for no very long 
period has elapsed since our own sove- 
reigns exercised the same power, and 
possessed also. that claim upon the ser- 
vices of artisans and others, to which we 
have adverted in a preceding note. 

13. “ He will take your daughters to be 
confectionaries...cooks...and bakei's.”— 
We have, on several occasions, mentioned 
that these are the offices of females in 
Oriéntal households, arid how great a 
number ‘must have been ‘employed in 
providing for the vast royal establishments 
of the East, may easily be imagined. It 
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Péisia, for instance, 
rciges the right of calling, to 
hin, ‘any ditisan distinguished 
*“In_ consequence of which, 
or skill in any branch of art 
féd: as the worst of evils. The 
imate “operation of this feeling is to 
‘prevent all improvement in the useful 
arts; for even a man who has completed 
‘an improvement is afraid to give it effect, 
iii’ ‘the ‘knowledge that, by so doing, his 
prospects in life will not be bettered, but 
wholly ruined. The ‘following anecdote, 
Yelated by. Mr. Fraser, will put this in a 
striking point of view :— 

“A native of Fars, some time ago, 
made a considerable improvement in the 
manufacture of porcelain. His fame 
quickly spread until it reached the court, 
when the king immediately dispatched 
ati order, commanding him to repair to 
Teheran to make china for the Shah. 
Now the poor fellow knew that, once 
there, he should have to make china not 
only for the Shah, but for all his officers 
and courtiers—and that, too, without the 
hope of any payment, unless it might be 
‘an occasional good beating. Seized with 
consternation, he collected as large a sum 
as possible, and presenting it by way of 
bribe to the minister, besought him to 
report that he was not the man that made 
the china, but that the real potter had 
run away. The business was managed 
-according to his wish, and he returned 
“pennyless to his own country, vowing 
never again to make a bit of china, nor 
“to attempt an improvement of any sort as 
long as-he lived.” 

4 However oppressive this may seem, it 
is certain that, according to Oriental 
ideas, the king exercised no more than 
one of his legal rights, as is evinced by 
the fact that those whose services are not 
_ required pay’a tax in lieu of such ser- 
-vices, or in’ acknowledgment of their 
‘exemption from the obligation... 
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Chariots are not now used ; but in Persia 
it is, to this day, a piece of state for the 
king and other great personages to have 
several men run on foot before and beside 
them, as they ride oi horseback. This 
they do even when the ridet puts: his 
horse to a gallop. The men are trainetk 
to their business from boyhood ;: aud the 
feats they are able to perform would 
scarcely be considered credible in this 
country. They are called shati’s, Chardin 
mentions a candidate for the place of 
shatir to the king, who‘ accomplished 
about 120 miles by fourteen hours’ un- 
remitted running; and who was rather 
censured for not having done it in twelve 
hours. Chardin himself followed him 
on horseback in his seventh course, when 
the heat of the day had obliged him 
somewhat to relax his pace, and the 
traveller could only follow him by keep- 
ing his horse on the gallop. No instance 
equal to this came to our own knowledge 


‘in the same country; but what we did see 


and learn, rendered the statement of 
Chardin far from incredible, It is as- 
tonishing to observe the extreme ease 
with which the men appear to attend 
their master’s horse in all its paces, even 
the most rapid; and, as a general rule, it 
is understood that au accomplished foot~ 
man ought to remain untired as long, 
or longer, than the horse ridden by his 
master. 

12. “ He will appoint him capitains,”— 
Does, this refer to a power, exercised by 
the king, of obliging persons whom he 
thinks proper to nominate, to accept 
offices of honour whether they desire it or 
not? Itis very possible. In the East, a 
man must accept any office to which the 
king nominates him, however disagreeable 
or ruinous to himself. Nor has this been 
confined to the East; for no very long 
period has elapsed since our own sove- 
reigns exercised the same power, and 
possessed also that claim upon the ser- 
vices of artisans and others, to which we 
have adverted in a preceding note. 

13. “He will take your daughters to be 
confectionaries...cooks...and baker's.” 
We have, on several occasions, mentioned 
that these are the offices of females in 
Oriéntal households, arid how great a 
number ‘must have been ‘employed in 
providing for the vast royal establishments 
of the East, may easily be imagined. It 


_is not too niuch to say, that thousands 


356 


derive their daily food from the royal 
kitchens. Perhaps the picture drawn by 
Samuel was most completely realised in 
the time of Solomon, the daily provision 
of whose household amounted to “ thirty 
measures of fine flour, and threescore 
measures of meal, ten fat oxen, and 
twenty oxen out of the pastures, and an 
hundred sheep, besides harts, and roe- 
bucks, and fallow-deer, and fatted fowl.” 
(1 Kings iv. 22, 23.) To prepare all 
this for the table must have occupied no 
small number of “ confectionaries, cooks, 
and bakers.” The Rev. W. Jowett cal- 
culates that not fewer than two thousand 
persons were employed about the palace 
of that petty prince, the emir of the 
Druses. He says, “We saw many pro- 
fessions and trades going on in it—soldiers, 
horse-breakers, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
scribes, cooks, tobacconists, &c. There 
was, in the air of this mingled assemblage, 
something which forcibly brought to my 
mind the description of an eastern royal 
household, as given to the Israelites by 
Samuel.” (¢ Christian Researches in 
Syria,’ p. 84.) 

The other topics of this remarkable 
chapter admit of being reserved for con- 
-sideration in connection with future his- 
forical circumstances. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Verse 4. “ Mount Ephraim.” —Ephraim 
adjoined Benjamin on the north, which 
indicates the direction of Saul’s journey. 
“ Mount Ephraim” is rather extevsively 
used in Scripture, and does not denote 
any particular mountain, but appears to 
be applied to all that part of the central 
range which passes through this tribe, 
including its ramifications and inferior 
heights. 

“ Land of Shalisha,”—Shalisha is _pro- 
bably the same place called Baal-shalisha 
in 2 Kings iv. 42. We have no better 
indication of its situation than is afforded 
by Eusebius and Jerome, who meution a 
Beth-shalisha, situated in the Thamnitic 
canton, about fifteen miles to the north of 
Diospolis (Lydda). This is the position 
usually given in maps. 

“ Land of Shalim.”—Some make this 
Jerusalem, which is sometimes called 
Shalem or Salem; and others think it 
the same mentioned in Gen. xxxiii. 18; 
as “Shalem, a city of Shechem.” But, 
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in fact, the names have very considerable 
difference. Jerusalem and the “city of 


Shechem” are called pow Shalem ; 


whereas the present is p>yw Shaalim. 
In its present form, the name does not 
elsewhere occur; but it may possibly be 


the same as the Shaalbim coradyw) of 
Judges i. 35; and 1 Kings iv. 9; and 
the Shaalabbin of Josh. xix. 42, which 
lay in the tribe of Dan, and which usually 
oceur in connection with Aijalon and 
Beth-shemesh. This agrees very well 
with what Jerome says, as to the existence 
of a village called Shalim, in his time, 
about seven miles west of Eleutheropolis, 
and which was therefore in the tribe of 
Dan, and not far from the places which 
the Scripture associates with Shaalbim. 
Under this view, Shalisha becomes the 
northern limit of Saul’s search, and 
Shalim the southem. The analogy of 
name seems in favour of this conclusion ; 
and it is useless to speculate from proba- 
bilities of route in a random journey in 
search of strayed asses. 

5. “ Land of Zuph.”—Compare chap. i. 
1, from which, and from what follows, it 
is clear that this land of Zuph was a 
canton or district of Mount Ephraim, in 
which was situated Ramah, the native 
place and usual residence of Samuel. It 
derived its name from Zuph, the great- 
great-grandfather of Elkanah, the father 
of Samuel. This Zuph was the head of 
the Levitical family of Zuphim; and it 
is interesting to discover from 1 Chron. 
vi., that he, and consequently Samuel, 
was descended from Korah, the ambitious 
Levite, whose awful doom is recorded in 
Num. xvi. 

7. “There is not a present to bring to 
the man of God.’—In this passage the 
points that claim attention are :—that 
Saul and his servant thought it necessary 
to offer Samuel a present; that they would 
have given some victuals if any had been 
left; but that, having none, they deter- 
mined to offer him about sevenpence in 
money. All this would be unintelligible, 
if merely compared with any usages 
current among ourselves. Weshould, by 
this standard, either regard Saul and his 
servant as very silly, or else infer that 
Samuel was very rapacious. This one 
text alone would, therefore, render mani- 
fest the importance of illustrating many 
of the usages described in Scripture, by a 
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reference to 'analogous usages still preva- 
lent: in the East: ‘ Such a reference shows 
that :tke progeeding of. Saul, in offering, 
and of Samye}, in, receiving, a present, is 
perfectly regelar- and common. The 
usagés, concerning presents which here, 
and ‘elséWhere, come under our notice, are 
amony tite” tiost diffused’ customs of the 
East. ‘It is .everywhere the common 

ractice for an inferior to offer a present 
of'some: kind or other, to a superior with 
whom he desires an interview, or of whom 
he seeks a favour. Maundrell has well 
discriminated the character of this usage. 
After mentioning that, before visiting the 
pasha of Tripoli, he sent his present to 
procure a propitious reception, he says: 
It is counted uncivil to visit in this 
country without an offering inhand. All 
great men expect it asa kind of tribute due 
to their character and authority, and look 
upon themselves as affronted, and even 
defrauded, when this compliment is 
omitted. Even in familiar visits among 
inferior people, you shall seldom have 
them come without bringing a flower, an 
orange, or some other such ¢oken of their 
respect to the person visited.” Being 
therefore received and offered as a token 
of respect, the humblest present which the 
poorest labourer can bring, is never refused 
by the most exalted personages; on the 
contrary, they account such presents highly 
honourable to themselves, and therefore 
like them to be offered when company is 
present. To refuse the humblest offering 
is no less an incivility and insult to the 
person by whom it is offered, than it is to 
approach the presence of a superior with- 
out any offering. 

Neither is there anything extraordinary 
in Saul’s first intention to present Samuel 
with a piece of bread. Articles of pro- 
vision are the most usual presents which 
the rural population offer to their patrons 
and superiors; as such are the things 
which they can the most readily furnish 
from the produce of their field or orchard, 
or from--their stock of poultry, or their 
goats or sheep. Fruits, flowers, a fowl, a 
kid, a lamb; suffices to testify his respect, 
and to introduce him to him whose favour 
he: desires; On the same principle a 
merchant offers something from that in 
which he deaJs, and an artisan from the 
products of his skill. Nothing more is 
expected from him, under the fair o 
ration of this usage, than that which his 
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| circumstances or temporary emergencies 
enable him to furnish. Plutarch relates 
an anecdote, which is in exact’ conformity 
with Oriental ideas. He’ ‘says, that when 
Artaxerxes Longimanus was ‘on a journey, 
he fell in with a peasant, who’ being at a 
distance from his cottage, and therefore 
unprovided with anything which he could 
offer to his sovereign, in testimony of his 
homage and _ respect, ran to the river and 
filled both his hands with water, which he 
presented to the king, who received it with 
most gracious complacency. This hand- 
ful of water offered to “the great king,” 
matches very well with a piece of bread 
which Saul wished to offer to Samuel. 
Bread was among the presents of eatables 
which Jesse sent, by the hand of his son 
David, to Saul, when the latter reigned as 
king (chap. xvi. 20). 

As to money, there is not in all the East 
any of that peculiar feeling about money 
which prevails among ourselves. To 
receive money, is there considered quite 
as good and graceful as to receive money's 
worth. Indeed, money is rather preferred ; 
and it is usually offered by those who 
have no particular profession or pursuit 
from which a suitable offering might be 
derived: and a poor person who finds it 
more convenient to offer sixpence in 
money, finds it quite as acceptable as the 
basket of fruit which sixpence would 
purchase. European travellers in the 
East, unprovided with what they consider 
a suitable present to a great man, are 
often led, by their home ideas, to hesitate 
about offering money, lest the offer’ should 
be regarded as an insult. But they are 
soon instructed in the difference between 
the customs of the East and West, by 
receiving very intelligible hints that 
money is expected or will be accepted: 
and they are often astonished to find how 
smal] a sum a very great man is satisfied 
to receive. 

9. “ Beforetime in Israel.” —This paren- 
thetical verse interrupts the narrative here, 
and has no connection with what precedes 
it. Houbigant puts it after the 11th verse, 
which is obviously its proper place. 

24. “ The cook took up the shoulder, and 
wee Set it before Saul."—It was an 
ancient, and is a still existing, eastern 
custom to distinguish at table the person 
whom the host intends to honour, by the 
quantity or choice of the victuals set 
before him. As to the quantity, see the 
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note on Gen. xliii. 34. From the present 
text it seems that the shoulder was con- 
sidered the choice and distinguishing 
portion. Josephus calls it the royal 
portion; and some symbolical associa- 
tion with the idea of royalty does indeed 
seem to be indicated in Isaiah ix. 6 :— 


“The government shall be upon his | 
yaluable | 


in his 
guotes from Ockley’s 


shoulder.” Harmer, 
© Observations,’ 


‘History of the Saracens,’ an anecdote | 


which shows the high estimation in which 
the shoulder of a lamb was (and we 
may add, still is) regarded in the Kast. 
“ Abdalmelick, the Caliph, upon his 
entering into Cufah, made a splendid enter- 
tainment. When he was set down, Amrou, 
the son of Hareth, an ancient Mechmu- 
zian, came in; he called him to him, and 
placing him by him upon his sofa, asked 
him what meat he liked best of all that 
he had ever eaten. 
answered, ‘An ass’s neck, well seasoned 
and well roasted.’ You do nothing,’ said 
Abdalmelick ; ‘what do you say to a leg 
or shoulder of a sucking lamb, well roasted 
and covered over with butterand milk ?’” 
The history adds, that while he was at 


supper he said, “ How sweetly we live, if 


a shadow would last!” Perhaps * that 
which was upon the shoulder,” in the 
text, may have been the butter and milk 
with which the caliph recommended a 
shoulder of lamb to be covered. 

{ seems to have been an ancient practice 
to consider some portion of meat as par- 
ticularly appropriated to do honour to a 
distinguished guest. The chine is made 
to serve this purpose in Homer, Thus, 
at au entertainment given by Agamem- 
non ;— 


“——They feasted, and no want 
Of his due portion any guest sustaiu'd. 
But Ajax most was favourd, whom the king, 
The son of Atreas, with the whole huge chine 
Distinguish’d, as the hero of the day.’—Cowrer. 


Here we see that, as among the 
Hebrews, the host assigned to the guests 
their several portions. So also, in the 
Odyssey (xiv. 436), Eumeus, celebrated 
tor his skill in all the duties of a host, is 
described as dividing and distributing 
to the guests their respective shares; and 
intending to do most honour to his new 
guest and disguised master, Ulysses, 

* On him the long unsever'd chine bestow'd. 


By that distinction just, his master’s heart 
He gratified.” 


The old Mechmuzian | 
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CHAPTER X:. 


Verse 1. “Samuel took a vial of oil, 
and poured tt upon his head.’—See the 
note on Exod. xxx. 25, and Levit, viii, 
12. The act of anointing was a sign’ of 
investiture with royal authority, among 
the Hebrews, and some other Oriental na- 
tions, from whom it has descended to 
ourselves—the act being part of the coro- 
nation ceremonies in our own and other 
European kingdoms. Among the He- 
brews, however, it was the principal, not 
a subordinate, act of investiture. We 
must distinguish two sorts of unction; 
one was private, by some prophet, and 
does not appear to have conveyed any 
distinct right to the throne. “They 
were,” says Jahn, “only prophetic sym- 
bols or intimations that the persons who 
were thus anointed should eventually go- 
vern the kingdom.” Thus Saul himself 
did not become king till some time after 
this anointing, when the kingdom was 
renewed at Gilgal: and thus David, 
though anointed in Saul’s life-time, did 
not at all pretend to the kingly dignity, 
on any occasion, while Saul lived, nor 
afterwards till, first the men of Judah, 
and, seven years after, the other tribes, 
called him to the throne. In fact, uo 
king, at any period, alleges a right to 
the throne as proceeding from the pre- 
vious anoiuting by a prophet; nor did 
the people consider themselves bound to 
nominate him in consequence of such 
anointing; though the knowledge of the 
fact that he had been anointed had the 
effect of a prophecy in directing the at- 
tention of the people towards him, as 
one who would, at some time or other, 
beaking. The other anointing, which 
took place after the new king had been 
solemuly recognized by the people, formed 
the actual inauguration ceremony; and 
that it was repeated, even when the person 
had been previously anointed by a pro- 
phet, shows that this previous anointing 
was only considered as a prophetic in- 
timation. David, who had been prophe- 
tically anointed by Samuel, was twice 
afterwards anointed when successively 
called to reign over Judah and Israel. 
The more solemn inaugural anointing was 
performed by the high-priest,and probably 
with the holy anointing oil. This solemn 
anointing does not however appear to 
have been confirmed on every succeeding 
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j oe Rd Ri ’—-This is thought to have 
Been‘a kiss of homage and respect, and 
intended as an example of obedience to 
the new king.’ We do not feel assured 
‘that Samuel's kiss was more than one 
of common regard: but it may be as 
well to speak of it asa kiss of respect- 
fal homage, as it is certain such was in 
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hereditary kingdom who is said to have 
been anointed (2 Kings xxiii. 30), seems 
at first view to be an exception to this 
rule, but on further examination, the act 
is so described as to convey an idea of 
irregularity: “The people of the land 
took Jehoahaz, the son of Josiah, and 
anointed him, and made him king:? 
and the irregularity itself is found by 
comparing his age with that of Jehoiakim 
(verses 31 and 36), by which we find 
that he superseded his elder brother ; 
and this sufficiently accounts for his 
having been anointed. ‘This is the view 
which the Hebrew writers entertain of the 
practice; and it appears to be correct, 
unless we suppose that other anointings 
took place in the kingdom of Judah than 
those which are registered in the sacred 
books. 


_ (Esyptian mode of Anointing.] 


use among the Jews. Thus, in Psalm ii. 
12, the kings and judges of the earth 
are instructed to “kiss the son, lest he 
be angry;” doubtless meaning that they 
should offer the kiss of homage. The 
kisses of homage and respect, so meu- 
tioned or alluded to in the Bible as to 
enable us to discover the forms in which 
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they were exhibited, are kissing the hands 
of the superior person, or his feet, or the 
ground before him, or some part of his 
dress. No one will suppose that Samuel's 
kiss was of this description, since such 
acts imply the humblest deference that 
can be shown. If his kiss were really 
the kiss of respect, it was probably of 
that kind which is indicated by kissing 
the forehead, and which implies respect- 
ful consideration mingled with esteem. 
Such was Antar’s salutation of Prince 
Malik: “ Antar kissed the prince’s head, 
and prayed for a continuance of his glory” 
(vol. ii. p. 119). This act has still the 
same meaning among the modern 
Bedouins; but the state of the great 
Oriental sovereigns does not admit of 
any but the mere abject indications of 
respect. The shades of meaning, as de- 
noting affection and respect, are so diver- 
sified, as connected with the act of kissing, 
that it is not easy to understand what 
is intended, when the act is simply men- 
tioned without specification. We shall, 
however, endeavour to discriminate the 
different meanings as they occur. 

5. “ Mill of God.”—Some infer from 
chap. xiii. 3, that this was Geba, where 
there certainly was a garrison of the 
Philistines. Wherever it was, we may 
conclude that this name, “hill of God,” 
was applied to it on account of a school 
of the prophets being established there, 
where young men received instruction 
in the Divine Law. The students in 
this school (such as are elsewhere called 
“sons of the prophets”) were doubtless 
the “ company of prophets” mentioned 
in the sequel. This is the first intima- 
tion we have concerning the existence 
of such establishments, and we may 
with probability, attribute their origin 
to Samuel, in his combined character of 
a prophet and civil ruler of the country. 
These sons, or pupils, of the prophets, 
are often afterwards mentioned, and they 
appear at times to have been numerous. 
The establishments to which they be- 
Tonged seem to have been generally pre- 
sided over by some inspired prophet, 
whom the students called their father 
(2 Kings ii. 12). Samuel was one, and 
pethaps the first, of these fathers (chap, 
xix. 20); Elijah was another (2 Kings 
ii, 2), and was succeeded in his office 
by Elisha (2 Kings vi. 1). Besides the 
knowledge of the law, the pupils acquired 
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the art of sacred psalmody, or (as is called 
here and in 1 Chron. xxv. 1. 7) of. pro- 
phesying, that is, of singing sacred hymus 
to instrumental music. Saul's “ pro- 
phesying ” seems to have consisted in 
his being enabled, in spirit and fact, to 
join them in their musical acts of praise, 
without that previous instruction which 
they had received. The students were 
employed by the prophets occasionally 
in prophetical missions, even for the 
anointing of future kings, and the 
reproving of those that reigned (2 Kings 
ix. 1; 1 Kings xx. 15). It seems that 
God generally selected his inspired pro- 
phets from those schools, as Amos (vii. 
14, 15) mentions it as extraordinary that, 
in his case, a herdsman, rather than one 
of the sons of the prophets, had been 
called to the prophetic office. The stu- 
dents lived in a society or community, 
in houses built by themselves, and were 
accustomed to eat together with the pre- 
siding prophet; and their food seems 
to have been chiefly pottage of herbs; 
but the people sometimes sent them 
bread, parched corn, honey, dried fruits, 
&c. (2 Kings iv. 388—42; vi. 2). This 
is the substance of what the Scrip- 
tures say about the schools of the pro- 
hets. 
23. “He was higher than any of the 
people from his shoulders und upward.” — 
This circumstance has already been point- 
ed out in verse 2 of the preceding chap- 
ter; and, no doubt, the stature of Saul 
had no small effect in procuring for him 
the ready acclamations of the people. 
It is evident that the Hebrews partook 
fully in the notion, which we find every- 
where in the early history of nations, that 
height of stature and accomplishments 
of person, formed one of the principal 
recommendations to honour. This was 
not only the feeling of the people, but 
of Samuel himself, for, when he was sent 
to anoint Jesse’s sons, the tall figure and 
fine appearance of Eliab made him hastily 
conclude that he must be the destined 
king of Israel; which mistake occasioned. 
the impressive rebuke from the Lord : 
“Look not on his countenance, or on 
the height of his stature: for the Lorpseeth 
not as man seeth; for man looketh. on the 
outward appearance, but the Lorp looketh 
on the heart” (chap, xvi. 7). Antiquity is. 
replete with exhibitions of the same. kind 
of feeling. In the sculptures of Egypt 
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and Persia, the king is usually distin- 
ished phis ‘size and stature from the 
perfehswith whém le is’ associated— 
F fe that the kings were always, 
or efpii generally, thus actually distin- 
guished’ frota their subjects; but they 
wéte .“se' represented, in conformity with 
the-ithesp ‘of -dignity“as associated with co- 
lodéal-proportions: There is an interesting 
pastage in Homer, where the old king of 
‘Tro},-:viewing the battle-field from the 
walls, asks Helen the names of the several 
Grecian chiefs who attract his attention. 
It<is femarkable that Priam‘s attention 
is -exclusively drawn towards the tall 
colossal mieny and these, according to 
Homer, happen to be the most distin- 
guished chiefs of the Grecian host. So 
of Agamemnon, “the king of men,” he 
says:— 
«* Name to me yon Achaian chief, for bulk 
Conspicuous and for port. Taller indeed 
I may perceive than he; but with these eyes 
Saw never yet such dignity and grace,— 
Declare his name. Some royal chief he scems.” 


Next of Ulysses— 


‘Shorter by the head he seems 
Than Agamemnon, Atreus’ mighty son, 
But shoulder’d broader, and of ampler chest.” 


After Helen has satisfied the king, 
Antenor takes occasion thus to compare 
Menelaus and Ulysses, as they had ap- 
peared to him ata feast :— 


«* Atrides by the shoulders overtopp’d 
The prince of Ithaca ; but when they sat, 
Ulysses had the more majestic air.” 


The king next was attracted by the ap- 
pearance of Ajax. 


“Yon Achaian chief, 
Whose head and shoulders tower above the 


rest, #) 
And of such bulk prodigious—who is he =” 


Herodotus (iii. 20) speaks of an Ethio- 
pian nation, which always elected to the 
sovereign power the person most dis- 
tinguished for size and proportionate 
strength, under the idea (as Diodorus 
seems to explain it—iii. 1) that monarchy 
and a fine person, being the two first 
gifts of Heaven, ought to be associated. 
The same author (Herodotus), speaking 
of the vast army mustered by Xerxes for 
the invasion of Greece, takes notice that 
in an-assemblage of so many myriads of 
men, there was not one who in point 
of height and beauty of form, might seem 
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more fit than Xerxes to be the master of 
such a host. It would be tedious to trace 
the development of the same feeling 
among the Greeks, Romans, and other 
nations, who, however widely they differed 
in other respects, agreed very well in the 
desire to give the place of authority to 
persons of superior personal appearance, 
when no stronger interest intervened. This, 
Kind of feeling is not yet wholly extinct 
even in Europe, where, although distin- 
guished stature is not expected in persons 
of authority, state requires its exhibition 
in the guards and attendants of royalty. 
This too was very ancient; for, if we 
may believe Josephus, when king So- 
lomon rode abroad in his chariot, he was 
escorted by the tallest young men that 
could be found in the nation, mounted 
on horseback, and in complete armour. 
This “modern” practice is therefore as 
old as the time of Josephus, if not so old 
as that of Solomon. 

25. “ The manner of the kingdom.”— 
See the note on 2 Sam. v. 3. 

27. “ Brought him no presents.”—See 
the notes on Judges iii. 15; and chap. 
ix. 7, 


CHAPTER XI. 


Verse 1. “ Jabesh-gilead.”—This place 
is sometimes called simply “ Jabesh :” 
the addition, “Gilead,” detines its situ- 
ation in Gilead on the east of the Jordan. 
It was in the lot of the half-tribe of 
Manasseh, and Jerome says that it was, 
in his time, a village, on a mountain, six 
miles from Pella on the road to Gerasa. 
The place is chiefly noted in the sacred 
history for the circumstance here recorded, 
and for the gratitude which the inhabitants 
exhibited many years after for the timely 
assistance they received from Saul on 
this occasion. 

2. “That I may thrust out all your 
right eyes.’’—The earliest instance of this 
barbarous infliction is afforded in the 
treatment of Samson, at Gaza. It pro- 
bably originated in the desire to disable 
or incapacitate an enemy or rival, with- 
out putting him to death. Persia is the 
country which, more than any other, has 
in all ages been distinguished for the fre- 
quency of this most horrid punishment; 
and where, in consequence, like other cus- 
tomary evils, it is regarded rather as one 
of the common calamities of life, to which 
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high station, in particular, is incident, 
than as the subject of that intense horror 
and compassion with which it is regarded 
by ourselves, The punishment is entirely 
extra-judicial in that country. It is not 
recognised by the law, and is always 
inflicted by absolute power on the objects 
of its fear or anger. These are usually 
such persons as have aspired, or are sup- 
pused likely to aspire, to the throne (see 
the note ou Jud. ix. 5); or else the chiefs 
of tribes and other distinguished persons, 
whom it is considered desirable to deprive 
of power without putting them to death ; 
and sometimes the adult male inhabitants 
of rebellious towns, in order to strike ter- 
ror by a dreadful example. The last 
wholesale form of this barbarity affords 
the nearest analogy to the case in the text. 
Sir John Malcolm, in his ‘History of 
Persia,’ mentions an instance of this sort 
which took place in the year 1795. At 
that time the throne was contested by two 
persons, Lootf Ali Khan, who had reigned 
and maintained his right, and Aga Ma- 
homed Khan, who claimed to reign, and 
by victories established his claim. The 
former was shut up by the latter in the 
city of Kerman: but he effected his es- 
cape, and then Aga Mahomed “ wreaked 
his vengeance upon the unfortunate inha- 
bitants of the city of Kerman: nearly 
20,000 women and children were granted 
as slaves to his soldiers; and all the males 
who had reached maturity were com- 
manded to be put to death or to be de- 
prived of their eyesight. Those who es- 
caped his cruelty owed their safety neither 
to mercy nor to flight, but to the fatigue 
of their executioners, who only ceased to 
be the instruments of glutting the revenge- 
ful spirit of their enraged monarch, when 
they were themselves exhausted with the 
work of blood. The numbers that were 
slain on this memorable occasion were 
great, and exceeded even those who were 
deprived of sight, though the latter are 
said to have amounted to seven thousand. 
Many of these miserable wretches are still 
alive. Some, who subsist on charity, 
wander over Persia, and recount, to all 
who will listen to the tale, the horrors of 
that. day of calamity.” We have the 
rather copied this, as it affords a modern 
exhibition of such horrors as those which 
but too often distinguished the warfare of 
ancient times. Sir John adds, in a note: 
“It has been stated, that Aga Mahomed 
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directed that a number of pounds weight 
of eyes should be brought to him: nor is 
the tale incredible.” 

Nahash was comparatively merciful in 
requiring only one eye from the men of 
Jabesh. In Persia, the object being to 
create blindness, one eye alone is almost 
never taken, The only instance we know 
is that mentioned by Sir R. K. Porter, 
who states that the late king's brother 
(Hossein Ali Khan), having seized a troop 
of thirty robbers, ordered them all to be 
punished by the loss of their left eyes and 
right hands. Josephus says that the in- 
teution of Nahash, in proposing to put out 
the right eyes of the men of Jabesh, was 
to disable them from acting as warriors. 
According to him, this disability resulted 
from the fact that a person who exposed 
his shield to the enemy, necessarily held 
it so as to conceal his left eye, leaving 
only the right for vision; and conse- 
quently, that to lose the right eye was, 
for warlike purposes, as bad as being 
quite blind, We should also suppose 
that such a loss must deprive archers and 
slingers of the power of taking an accu- 
rate aim. Nahash, however, does himself 
assign a very distinct reason for his pro- 
ceeding, 

7. “And he took a yoke of oxen, and 
hewed them in pieces.” —This is analogous 
to the incident recorded in Judges xix., 
where the Levite sends about the remains 
of his dismembered concubine for the same 
purpose. He needed uo other sacrilice, 
she having herself been the victim to the 
sin of the “sons of Belial” in Gibeah, the 
very place from whence Saul sends his 
present message. The principle of the 
custom is not difficult to understand. It 
was a conventional summon to war, to 
which usage had attached such peculiar 
solemnity as would alone perhaps have 
sufficed to give it effect, even without the 
denunciation of vengeance against those 
who failed to obey the call. Neverthe- 
less, “So shall it be done to his cattle” 
must have been felt as a peculiarly awful 
threat, to a people who were almost entirely 
devoted to agricultural and pastoral pur- 
suits, The analogy enables us to perceive 
that the Levite’s transmission of his con- 
cubine’s remains amounted to the denun- 
ciation, “So let it be done to his wife aud 
daughters who fails to become an avenger.” 
Probably the Levite’s conduct was a new, 
but striking, application of the recognised 
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Bore aaa practice.” amie 
We think we can discovér'a trace of the 
sane lass of’ ideas in'‘a passage of the 
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sdletan ‘datlis;: confirmed by sacrifices, to 
abide! 'the ‘résiilt of a combat between 
Menelaiis and Paris. After the gods had 
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So-beitheir blood, their children’s and their own, 
Bour’d out, as this libation on the ground.” 


Weare ‘then told that Priam put the 
Yictims into his chariot, and took them 
ith him to Troy. The reason for his 
‘Ging this is thus stated in the scholium 
(by ‘Villeison), quoted in a note to Cow- 


they were exhibited parties in the cove- 
nant and to involve them in the denun- 
éiation—that their blood. should be like- 
wise poured out if they did not observe its 
Conditions, 
“’"—K still’ more striking illustration may 
be, ‘derived: from a passage in the third 
canto of Sir Walter Scott's ‘Lady of the 
Yake,” and the note thereon. In the latter 
he says, that “ When a (Highland) chief- 
‘ain designed to summon his clan, upon 
any sudden or important emergency, he 
élew'a goat, and, making a cross of any 
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common to them, At sight of the Fiery 
Cross, every man, from sixteen years old 
to sixty, capable of bearing arms, was 
obliged instantly to repair to the place ot 
rendezvous. He who failed to appear 
suffered the extremities of tire and sword, 
which were emblematically denounced to 
the disobedient by the bloody and burnt 
marks upon this warlike signal.” Sir 
Walter further states that the Fiery Cross 
was exhibited with effect so late as the 
civil war of 1745-6; and then quotes a 
passage from Olaus Magnus, showing that 
a practice almost precisely analogous ex- 
isted among the ancient Scandinavians. 
The command and denunciation with the 
latter were to the effect that, on an ap- 
pointed day, a certain number of men, or 
else every man from fifteen years old and 
upward, should come with his arms, and 
expenses for ten or twenty days, under 
pain that his or their houses should be 
burnt, as intimated by the burnt symbol. 

The effect of the message was no doubt 
much the same in Palestine as in Scau- 
dinavia or in the Highlands, and is thus 
stated by Sir Walter in the poem itself':— 

“ Fast as the fated symbol flies, 
In arms the huts and hamlets rise 5 
From winding glen, from upland brown, 
They pour'd each hardy tenaut down. 
Nor slack’d the messenger his pace ; 
He show’d the sign, he named the place, 
And pressing forward, like the wind, 
Left clamour and surprise behind. 
The fisherman forsook the strand, 
The swarthy smith took dirk and brand ; 
With changed cheer, the mower blithe 
Left in the half-cut swath the scythe ; 
The herds without a keeper stray'd, 
The plough was in mid-farrow stay‘d, 
The falc’ ner toss'd his hawk away, 
The hunter left the stag at bay; 
Prompt at the signal of alarms, 
Each son of Alpine rush’d to arms.” 

8. “ Bezek.”"—Jerome says that there 
were two villages near each other, sever 
miles from Neapolis (Shechem) on the 
road to Scythopolis (Bethshan), This 
doubtless auswers to the site of the present 
transaction, being in the great muster- 
field and battle-field of Esdraelon, and 
nearly opposite to Jabesh-Gilead on the 
other side of the river. A place called 
Bezek is noted in Judges i. for the defeat, 
by the tribes of Judah and Simeon, of the 
powerful king whose capital it was, and 
who took his name (Adoni-Bezek, or Lord 
of Bezek) from it. Whether this was the 
same as the ‘present Bezek, it is not easy 
tosay. ‘The tribes askéd of the Lord ‘(at 
Shiloh doubtless) who should go up 
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against the Canaanites. The answer was 
“Judah.” Accordingly, Judah, calling 
for the aid of Simeon, went and defeated 
the king of Bezek. As all the tribes were 
ready for this service, and Judah was 
merely honoured with the preference, and 
as the answer was given at Shiloh, it is 
not improbable that the Bezek of that 
narrative is the same as this, and it seems 
by no means necessary that, as some think, 
it should be in the tribe of Judah. Sandys, 
however, mentions a Bezek in that tribe. 
“ We departed (from Bethlehem), bending 
our course to the mountaines of Iudea, 
lying west from Bethlehem: neere to 
which, on the side of the opposite hill, we 
passt by a little village, called (as I take 
at) Bezec; inhabited only by Christians, 
mortall (as they say) to the Mohametans 
that attempted to dwell therein.” Ifthe first 
chapter of Judges requires a Bezek in Ju- 
dah, this might well he taken for its posi- 
tion; butas no onementions it but Sandys, 
and he speaks so doubtfully, we fear there 
is no sufficient authority for giving it in 
the map the place which he indicates, 


CHAPTER XII. 


Verse Ll. “ Jerubbaal, and Bedan, and 
Jephthah, and Samuel,”—No judge named 
Bedan occurs in the history. There are 
various explanations; of which that per- 
haps is the best which follows the Sep- 
tuagint, Syriac and Arabic versions in 
reading ‘“ Barak’ instead of “ Bedan.” 
The Syriac and Arabic also have “ Sam- 
son” instead of “Samuel :” and it indeed 
seems as unlikely that the prophet should 
omit Samson, as that he should place his 
own name in a list of military deliverers. 
These alterations, sanctioned by the best an- 
cient versions, are in accordance with the 
list given by the Apostle in Heb. xi. 32, 

17, “ He shall send thunder and rain.” — 
It is evident that ra‘n and thunder must 
have been of extraordinary occurrence at 
this season, or else its exhibition might 
not have been so distinctly recognised as 
the Lord's answer to the call of Samuel. 
The wheat harvest is usually over towards 
the end of May or early in June, and its 
commencement depends upon the cessa- 
tion of the latter rains, after which the 
corn soon arrives at maturity. Conse- 
quently, that it was the time of wheat 
harvest, is, in itself, an evidence that the 
season for rain had passed. Rain some- 
times falls so late as the early part of 
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May ; but in the remainder of that month, 
and throughout the months of June, July, 
and the early part of August, rain scarcely 
ever falls, and continues to be rare even 
till the middle or end of September, when 
the rainy season commences. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Verse 1. “ Saal reigned one year 3 and 
when he had reigned two years.”—There is 
nothing about “reigning” in the first 
clause of the original. It is, literally, 
“ Saul was the son of a year,” which 
being the Hebrew idiom for expressing 
the age of a person, it seems that the first 
clause expressed his age, and the second 
states how long he had reigned; but that 
the word expressing the number of years 
he had lived has in some way or other 
been lost. Origen, in his ‘ Hexapla,’ 
inserts “ thirty,” and is followed by Hou- 
bigant and Boothroyd. Vignoles, how- 
ever, in his ‘ Chronology,’ thinks that 
Saul was forty years of age at the time 
of his election; and Dr. Hales observes 
that he could not well have been much 
younger, since, in the second year of his 
reign, his eldest son, Jonathan, held a 
separate military command, and smote 
the Philistine garrison in Geba, as re- 
corded in this chapter. 


3. “ Geba,”—This is thought to be the 
same as the “hill of God” (Geba, Gibeah, 
Gibeon, &c., all mean a fill), where the 
Philistines are described as having a 
garrison in chap. x. 5, which is also here 
said of Geba. The passage in Isaiah, 
referred to in the note below, on verse 5, 
renders it clear that Geba and Michmash 
were at the opposite ends or sides of the 
defile of Michmash. The possession of 
these strong posts appears to have given 
the command of this important defile; 
which supplies the reason why they were 
now garrisoued by the Philistines, and 
why, at a long subsequent period, Sen- 
nacherib was careful to take possession of 
them on his approach to Jerusalem, 
Some think that Geba was the same as 
Gibeah. They were doubtless in the 
same neighbourhood; and the name of 
Geba (3799) is the same in form and 
meaning as that of Gibeah, wanting the 
unessential termination py or f}. There 
is also an interest in supposing that the 
first exploit against the Philistines was 


the expulsion of their garrison from Saul’s 
native town; but still, Geba and Gibeah, 
seem rather to be mentioned as distinct 
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xviii, 24-28," 


‘ie & Thirty ‘thousand chariots." —If we 
allow two, horses and. two men to each 
chariot, there must have been sixty thou- 
sand of each, for the chariots alone. The 
horsemen also are only six thousand, 
whereas, usually, the proportion of cavalry 
in the ancient armies was far greater than 
the, chariots. Such a number of chariots, 
or anything approaching to such anumber, 
ne appear even in those vast armies 

ancient history describes as having 

foes occasionally raised by the great 
monarchs of the East. The proportion 
of, chariots in an army was in fact exceed- 
ingly small. Pharaoh pursued the Israel- 
E(t to the Red Sea with only six hundred 
hariats. Jabin, the powerful king of 

Crepe, possessed nine hundred (Judges 
iv. 


David took one thousand from 

Hla Sam. viii. 3). Zerah, the 
thiopian,. ad but three hundred in his 
army. of a million of men (2 Chron. xiv. 
9) 3 there does not appear tohave been more 


two hundred in the immense army 
w. ich Darius raised for the contest with 
Alexander (Q. Curtius, iv. 8); Anti- 
ochus Eupator had but three hundred in 
his large army (2 Mac. xiii. 2); and the 
great army which Mithridates brought 
against | the Romans contained but one 
hundred.’ It may therefore be safely 
doubted whether the Philistines, with all 
the ‘assistance which their neighbours 
‘might afford, could bring into the field a 
number of chariots such as perhaps all 
pees ,could not supply. That the text 
mveys an erroneous impression is gene- 
rally. admitted ; but there are different 
opinions as to the correct understanding. 
Some think, with Bishop Patrick, that the 

aber i is. right, but that it does. not refer 


pes to war-chariots, but includes 


carriages. of all kinds for conveying the 
baggage ofthe infantry, for taking back 
the > phgnder, from’ the Israelites, and other 
uses. ‘eoOthers apprehend that “ thirty 
thor nd” means not so many chariots, 
ny men, fighting in them, i in which sense 
“ chariots” is sometimes used 

@ in. ‘18; 1 Kings xx. 21; 1 Chron. 
xix! "185. Some; however, prefer to take 
thé’ ¥édding as three thousand,” as we 
fired it ei ihe ce and Arabic versions, | 
er somie transcriber made 


thé b ultetation nue ecw thir | 
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for wu, three ; and, after this correction, 
some commentators, thinking three thou- 
sand still too large a proportion, incor- 
porate the previous conclusions, and sup- 
pose that the number either included 
baggage chariots, or that we are to under- 
stand three thousand men fighting in a 
much smaller number of chariots. What- 
ever explanation we take, it seems im- 
possible to understand that thirty thou- 
sand war-chariots are intended. 

“ Michmash, eastward from Beth-aven.” 
—It is of some importance, but rather 
difficult, to assign the position of this 
place. Instead of Beth-aven, the Syriac 
and Arabic read “Bethel,” and the Sep- 
tuagint “ Bethoron;” and as Bethoron 
was on the west of Bethel, the latter neces- 
sarily also renders the Hebrew word which 
we have for “ eastward” as “ before” 
or “over against.” But as Beth-aven 
was a little eastward of Bethel, the read- 
ings “ Beth-aven’”’ and “ Bethel” concur in 
fact; and we therefore think the. concur- 
rent testimony of the present text with 
the Syriac and Arabic of more weight than 
that of the Septuagint, which alone reads 
“ Bethoron.” Jerome says that, in his 
time, Michmash was a large village, 
about nine miles from Jerusalem, near 
Rama; and he adds, that Bethel was over 
against Michmash. Now Bethel, accord- 
ing to him, was twelve miles to the north 
of Jerusalem, and Rama‘seven miles, and 
the difficulty is to know how a place nine 
miles from Jerusalem could, at the same 
time, be near Rama, and yet to the east 
of Bethel or Beth-aven? This was a per- 
plexity to Wells, which the maps since 
his time variously determine. We think 
that the following considerations may 
obviate this difficulty. In the first place, 
we consider that mp, when used topo- 
graphically, always foes mean “ east- 
ward,” as in our version, even if we chose 
to render it “ before” or “ over against;”” 
because, as the Hebrews stated directions 
with their faces to the east, even “ before,” 
or “ over against,” mast mean eastward. 
But as the Hebrews, and even Jerome, 
only state the cardinal points of the com- 
pass, we may ‘understand; as tHe ‘context 
or the analogy of different passages 1fitiy’ 


require, that tlie direction‘ indivated ib 


not necessarily de east, for instanee;-but 
in any of the directionsa) ‘approwtiriating’ 1, 


east-—ag north-east; south-east, &e.--whieh’ 
our more minute’ divisiotost the holizons- i. 
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more precisely denote. Furthermore, we 
are persuaded that, in this and other in- 
stances, both in the Bible and in Jerome, 
a pincipal town is taken as a point from 
which, for the convenience of stating di- 
rections, in the want of a minute subdi- 
vision of the horizon, a line is drawn north 
and sonth—a line of longitude we might 
call it—and thatthe directions of smaller 
towns and villages in the neighbourhood 
are stated as east or west of that line, which 
receives its denomination from the city,— 


not. necessarily as east or west from the city | 


itself. Under this explanation, we should 
have no difficulty in understanding how 
a village, nine miles from Jerusalem, 
may be east (from the longitude) of a city 
twelve miles to the north, and yet more 
near to a village only seven miles to the 
nerth. We could adduce many other 
instances in which the process we have 
indicated is clearly the true one, and 
which admit of no other than this easy 
solution, One will suffice:—Jerome de- 
scribes Gibeon as being four miles to the 
east of Bethel, near Rama. This is still 
harder than the case of Michmash; but 
here again we find the longitudinal 
parallel of Bethel is taken as the point for 
aletermining the direction east or west of 
towns in that vicinity. For as Rama was 
five miles south of Bethel, according to 
Jerome himself, if Gibeon were four miles 
aue east of Bethel it could not be near 
Rama, but must have been more distant 
from thence than was even Bethel itself. 
It was therefore east of the longitudinal 
parallel of Bethel; and Rama, the next 
place of any consequence to the south, is 
named, to show that the latitude was not 
to the north, but to the south of Bethel; 
so that, to say, “ four miles east of Bethel 
near Rama,” is equivalent to saying “ four 
miles to the south-east, or south-south- 
east from Bethel,” and this does, in fact, 
bring it nearer to Rama than to any other 
place of note. Imperfect as is this pro- 
cess, which seems to be followed by both 
the Hebrew text and by Jerome, we feel 
assured that, were it distinctly understood, 
it would materially assist in obviating 
many apparent anomalies which have per- 
plexed those who attend to the topography 
of the Bible; and that a proper attention 
to it would have obtained for us maps of 
Palestine more accurate in the determina- 
tion of non-existent sitesthan any we now 
possess. 
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Michmash is celebrated in the ‘ Mishna’ 
for the best wheat being brought from it 
and its neighbourhood. It appears from 
verse 23, from the narrative in the ensuing 
chapter, and from Isaiah x. 28, 29, that 
near Michmash, and separating it from 
Geba, was a remarkable defile, called 
“ the passage of Michmash,” which 
formed a kind of key to the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem. We obtain some 
clear ideas on this subject by observing 
the description which Isaiah gives of the 
march of the Assyrian army upon Jeru- 
salem. The king arrives at Michmash, 
where he “laid up his carriages,” that 
is, made it the depét for his military 
stores, and then went “over the pas- 
sage,” and took up “their lodging at 
Geba,” which bronght them into such 
proximity to Rama and Gibeah that— 
* Rama is afraid ; Gibeah of Saul is fled.” 
This, by the by, confirms our general 
conclusions, and our particular one as to 
Michmash ; for Bethel is not at all named, 
as it certainly must have been, had Mich- 
mash been on its east, and the passage of 
the defile brought the Assyrians near 
Rama, a place five or six miles to the 
south of Bethel, and near which it is 
placed by Jerome. 

9, “ He offercd the burnt offering.” We 
are not to suppose that he did this him- 
self, but that he told the priests to offer 
the sacrifice. Thus also we are to under- 
stand the similar proceeding of David 
(2 Sam. vi. 13) and Solomon (1 Kings 
iii, 2—4). 

15. “ Samuel arose, and gat him up 
Jrom Gilgal unto Gibeah of Benjamin.” — 
The Septuagint, supported by the Vul- 
gate, preserves a clause which has here 
dropped from the Hebrew text, but which 
the coutext indispensably requires, “ And 
Samuel arose and departed from Gilgal. 
And the remnant of the people went up after 
Saul to meet the enemy, going from Gilgal 
to Gibeah of Benjamin.” Samuel went 
away, probably home to Rama, and Saul 
also went home to defend his native town, 
the Philistines being in strong force in 
that neighbourhood. Every copyist knows 
how easy it is to drop a clause, when that 
which precedes or follows ends in the 
same form of words, as in the present in- 
stance: and this has been the occasion of 
several omissions in the Hebrew text; but 
the lost clause is usually found in some 
of the ancient versions. 


i 
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AUTOS Lhere was. no smith found through- 
‘eutiall Mestand of Israel.” This sort of 
policy: was. followed.tong after by the 
Shatdeads, who; when they carried the 
‘fidwer of ‘the nation into’ captivity, were 
careful to leave:no smiths behind who 
‘might forge arms for. the “lowest of the 
pediple,” who weté suffered to remain in 


‘the land (2 Kings xxiv. 14; Jer. xxiv. 1). 


In: like manner; we read (Pliny, 1]. xxxi. 
‘oe. xiv.) that, in the league which Por- 
séuna-made with the Romans after the 
expulsion of their kings, he expressly sti- 
pulated that they should make no use of 
iron except‘in the culture of their fields. 
¥n ‘the present instance, the effect of this 
procedure was, as we see, to deprive the 
Israelites of the most important ancient 
weapons, swords and spears, so that pro- 
bably their only arms were bows and 
arréws, slings, clubs, ox-goads, &c. By 
their going to the Philistines to have their 
agricultural implements sharpened (verse 
20} we are, of course, not to understand 
that/they went all the way to the proper 
country of the Philistines, but that they 
repaired to the military stations which 
that people had established among them, 
atid where, perhaps, the Hebrew smiths 
who had been taken away laboured under 
the eyes of their oppressors, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Verse 2. “ Migron.”—-This, from the 
context, was obviously the name of some 
marked local site in the land around 
Gibeah. 

4. “ Bozez , . . Seneh.”—Names, as 
the context expresses, of two rocks near 
Gibeah, Every object in the least degree 
marked seems to have had its distinc- 
tive name among the Hebrews. So it 
is‘now with the Arabs. Every marked 
“hollow or projection (other than of sand) 
upon the pen every well, every clump 
of trees, has its ‘proper name. So has 
every defile, recess, promontory, or peak 
ofthe mountains, however inconsiderable : 
‘and on a river, such as the Tigris or Eu- 
phrates, there is not a single bend, angle, 
projection, creek, cliff, rock, mound, or 
group of trees, to which a proper name is 
not assigned. Thus a map of a country, 
over which one may travel for a hundred 
smiles without finding a single town, might 
nevertheless be crowded with hundreds 
of names of this description. 
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14, “Half acre of land, which a yoke 
of oxen might plow.”—The Hebrew is, 
literally, “As in the half of a furrow of a 
yoke ofa field,” which Dr. Boothroyd 
says is unintelligible, and he therefore 
prefers the Septuagint version, which has 
nothing about the space, but instead, 
says that Jonathan and his armourbearer 
effected the slaughter “with spears, 
pebbles, and flints of the field.” We are 
willing to adhere to the Hebrew text. It 
is certainly obscure; but, as rendered in 
our version, or even as read Hterally, re- 
fers to a mode of measurement which 
was very ancient and which still subsists 
in the East. Some think that a single 
furrow is intended, that is, half the space 
comprehended in the single furrow (drawn 
circularly, of course) which a yoke of 
oxen might trace in one day: but others 
suppose it to mean half the space which a 
yoke of oxen might plough in one day. 
Both alternatives are compatible with 
ancient usage; the former may be illus- 
trated by the historical circumstance, that 
as much land as could be ploughed 
around in one day was Genta by the 
Romans to Horatius Cocles in recom- 
pense of his valorous stand, on the Subli- 
cian bridge, against the arms of Porsenna, 
Intimations are frequent in ancient wri- 
tings of the prevalence of the custom of 
estimating the extent of ground according 
to what might be ploughed in a day; and 
then it was usual to add, by what kind of 
animals the plough was drawn, to render 
the estimate more exact. In this manner 
Homer measures the degree of proximity 
to which Diomedes and Ulysses allowed 
the Trojan SPY to approach, before they 
rushed upon him from their concealment. 
He says they were as distant from each 
other as the furrows of two teams of mules. 
This is about as obscure as the Hebrew 
text of the passage before us, and is open 
to the same interpretations, the expression 
being very similar. That it was the 
space which two teams of mules could 
plough in a day is the common expla- 
nation, which is thus given in Dacier’s 
note ;—‘ The Grecians did not plough in 
the manner now inuse. They first broke 
up the ground with oxen, and then 
ploughed it more lightly, with mules. 
When they employed two ploughs in a 
field they measured the space they could 
plough in a day, and set their ploughs at 
the two ends of this space, and those 
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ploughs proceeded towards each other. 
This intermediate space was constantly 
fixed, but less in proportion for two of 
oxen than for two of mules, because oxen 
are slower and toil more in a field that 
lias not yet been turned up, whereas mules 
are naturally swifter, and make greater 
speed ina ground that has already had 
the first ploughing.” 

The idea kept in view by our trans- 
latois, in rendering “half a furrow” by 
“half an acre,” is that it applied to half 
the space of ground which a yoke of oxen 
might plough in a day; and is derived 
from one of the Roman land measures. 
This measure was called actus, of which 
there were three sorts; the first was a 
piece of ground 120 feet long by only 
four broad: the second (actus quadratus) 
was a square of 120, feet; and the third 
was a double square, being 240 feet long 
by 120 feet broad, which made an acre 
of ground, or as much, according to Pliny, 
as a yoke of oxen might plough ina day. 
Something of the same idea and standard 
of measure is exhibited in Domesday- 
Book, which shows the results of a survey 
made by order of William the Conqueror, 
and in which the domains are estimated 
by the carucate (from caruca, in French 
charrue, a plough), or plough land; that 
is, so much land as would support a 
plough, or that one plough would work. 
At this day, in the East, an idea is popu- 
larly intimated of the extent of a man’s 
possessions by stating the number of yoke 
of oxen which would be required to keep 
his grounds in order. 

26. “The honey dropped.” —First we 
are told that the honey was on the ground, 
then that the honey dropped, and lastly 
that Jonathan put his rod into the honey- 
comb, From all this it is clear that the 
honey was bee-honey, and that honey- 
combs were above in the trees, from which 
honey dropped upon the ground; but it 
is not clear whether Jonathan put his rod 
into a honeycomb that was in the trees or 
shrubs, or into ove that had fallen to the 
ground, or that had been formed there. 

Where wild bees are abundant, they 
form their combs in any convenient place 
that offers, particularly in the cavities, or 
even on the branches of trees; nor are 
they so nice as is commonly supposed, in 
the choice of situations. In India par- 
ticularly, and in the Indian islands, the 
forests often swarm with bees. “The 
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forests,” says Mr. Roberts, “literally flow 
with honey; large combs may be seen 
hanging on the trees, as you pass along 
full ofhoney.”—(‘ Oriental Ilustrations.”) 
We have good reason to conclude, from 
many allusions iw Scripture, that this was 
also, to a considerable extent, the case 
formerly in Palestine. Rabbi Ben Ger- 
shom and others indeed fancy that there 
were bee-hives placed “all of a row” by 
the way-side. If we must needs have 
bee-hives, why not suppose they were 
placed in the trees, or suspended from the 
boughs? his is a practice in different 
parts where bees abound, and the people 
pay much attention to realize the advan- 
tages which their wax and honey offer. 
The woods on the western coast of Africa, 
between Cape Blanco and Sierra Leone, 
and particularly near the Gambia, are 
full of bees; to which the negroes for- 
merly, if they do not now, paid con- 
siderable attention, for the sake of the 
wax. They had bee-hives, made like 
baskets, of reeds and sedge, and hung on 
the out-boughs of the trees, which the 
bees eagerly appropriated for the purpose 
of forming theircombs inthem. In some 
parts these hives were so thickly placed 
that at a distance they looked like fruit. 
There was also much wild honey in the 
cavities of the trees. (Jobson’s ‘ Golden 
Trade,’ p. 30; in Astley’s Collection.) 
Moore confirms this account; and adds, 
that when he was there, the Mandingoes 
| suspended, in this way, straw bee-hives 
not unlike our own, and boarded at the 
bottom, with a hole for the bees to go in 
and out. (* Travels into the Inland Parts 
of Africa;’ in Drake’s Collection.) 

As to the other supposition, that the 
honeycomb had been formed on the 
ground, we think the context rather bears 
against it; but the circumstance is not 
in itself unlikely, or incompatible with 
the habits of wild bees. For want of a 
better resource, they sometimes form their 
combs and deposit their honey in any 
tolerably convenient spot they can find 
in the ground, such as small hollows, or 
even holes formed by animals, Mr. 
Barchell, in his ‘ Travels in South Africa,’ 
mentions an instance in which his party 
(Hottentots) obtained about three pounds 
of good honey from a hole which had 
formerly belonged to some animal of the 
weasel kind. The natives treated this as 
{a usual circumstance, and indeed their 
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experience in such. affairs was demon- 
strated by. the facility with which they 
i d to obtain the honey without 


ma aps 
being injured by the bees. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Verse 2, “ Amalek.”—This is the name 
jof & grandson of Esau, from whom the 
Amalekites are supposed to have de- 
scended. This supposition is entirely 
founded on the fact that Esau’s grandson 
was so named; for there is nothing in 
Scripture which points to, or even hints 
at, this commonly assigned origin of 
these bitter enemies of the Hebrew nation. 
Indeed, there are some rather strong con- 
siderations which seem to bear against it. 
These are: that Moses, in Gen xiv., 
relates that in the time of Abraham, long 
before Amalek was born, Chedorlaomer 
and his confederates “smote all the coun- 
try of the Amalekites,” about Kadesh: 
and that Balaam calls Amalek “ the first 
of the nations,” which, if understood of 
priority, could be by no means correct of 
a nation descended from the grandson of 
Esau. To these considerations, however, it 
may be answered, that Mosesspeaks, in the 
first instance, proleptically, of the coun- 
try which the Amalekites afterwards oc- 
cupied : and that, in the other, “ first” 
does not refer to priority of time, but 
to rank. But besides this, it is to be 
observed, that Moses never reproaches the 
Amalekites with attacking the Israelites, 
their brethren; though it is not likely 
that he would have omitted to notice this 
aggravation of their offence, if it had 
existed. In the Pentateuch there is con- 
tinual reference to the fraternal relation of 
the Hebrews and Edomites. But no term 
implying consanguinity is ever applied 
to the Amalekites; and, instead of their 
name being connected with that of the 
Edomites, they seem always associated 
in name and action with the Canaanites 
and Philistines. It is also difficult to 
understand how the Amalekites could 
become so powerful a people as they 
were when the Israelites left Egypt, if 
their origin ascended no higher than the 
grandson of Esau. On these grounds 
Calmet concludes that they were de- 
-scended from Canaan, and were, in fact, 
among the devoted nations—that devote- 
ment being the more strongly marked in 
their instance on account of their early 
VOL. II. 
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and persevering enmity to the Hebrews. 

This view does not materially differ from 

that of the Arabians, who make Amalek 

to be a son or descendant of Ham, and 

became the founder of one of the original 

pure Arabian tribes, but which afterwards 

became mixed, by blending with the 

posterity of Joktan and Adnan. This 

Amalek had a famous son called Ad, 

who reigned in the south-east of Arabia 
(Hadramaut) in the time of Heber, the 
ancestor of Abraham, and whose age is. 
the remote point of Arabian chronology 
and fable, so that, “as old as king Ad,” 
is a proverbial expression of extreme and 
obscure antiquity. This Adite branch 
of Amalekites, after having sustained a 
fearful destruction from the anger of 
Heaven at its impiety, was so weakened 
that the kings of Yemen were able to 
prevail over it, and after great losses, 
obliged it to withdraw and disperse. 
These, and other Amalekite families, 
then spread in Arabia Petrwa, in the- 
peninsula of Sinai, and in the southem 
parts of Palestine. The Arabs believe these - 
to have been the enemies of the Israelites, 
and entertain an opinion that some of 
them, being defeated by Joshua, went into 
Northern Africa and settled there. The 
tribes of Amalek and Ad they number 
with those that have, from very remote ages, 
been completely lost, unless so far as they 
may have been incorporated with other 
tribes. There is nothing in this account 
adverse to the Scriptural intimations. 
Indeed it would be easy to show that the 
Amalekites, whether accounted as Ara- 
bians or not, were a people who, although 

they had some towns and hamlets, were of 
essentially Bedouin habits. In fact, we 
may, perhaps, best estimate the position 

they bore with respect to the Israelites, 
by regarding them as an unsettled, pre- 
datory people, who, from their situation 
on the immediate borders of the Hebrews, 

exhibited and experienced the full effect 
of that opposition of social principle which 
never fails to operate in similar circum- 
stances. In the same countries, at this 
day, a settled or settling people, on the 
one hand, and the wild, aggressive, plun- 
dering Bedouins, on the other, exhibit 
the same feelings towards each other 
which the Hebrews and Amalekites 
respectively entertained. Independently 
of the first deep cause of offence, and the 
high command under which the Hebrews 
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acted, there was an obvious social neces- 
sity that such dangerous neighbours as 
the Amalekites should be extirpated or 
driven from the frontiers. The transac- 
tion of this chapter was a fatal blow to 
the Amalekites. We indeed find that 
they still subsisted as a people, for David 
undertook an expedition against them 
while he was living in the country of the 
Philistines (chap. xxvii. 8; 2 Sam. i. 1). 
After that they cease to be historically 
noticed; but in the book of Esther we 
find Haman, an individual of that nation, 
high in the favour of the Persian king. 
(See further on this subject in Calmet, 
art. Amalek; D'Herbelot, ‘ Bibliothéque 
Orientale,’ arts. fd, Amlak; and Mi- 
chaelis’s ‘Commentaries,’ art. xxii.) 

4 © Teluim.’—This is supposed to be 
the same as Telem, mentioned in Josh. 
xv. 24, among the “uttermost cities of 
the tribe of the children of Judah towards 
the coast of Edom southward.” 

7. “ Havilah.”—This certainly was not 
the district mentioned in the description 
of the garden of Eden, as the “land of 
Havilah.” Some indeed suppose so: and 
believing, with us, that the Havilah near 
Eden was about the head of the Persian 
Gulf, think that Saul traversed all the 
wide distance, between, in pursuit of the 
Amalekites. This is absolutely in- 
credible, and is contrary to the text, 
which makes the pursuit be towards 
Egypt, whereas this would be exactly 
from Egypt. The text evidently places 
this Havilah near the south of Judah. 
There are two explanations: one is, that 
the whole breadth of country forming the 
north of Arabia from the Persian Gulf 
to the south frontiers of Palestine, was 
called Havilah, and that the statement in 
Gen. ii. refers to the eastern part of thisland, 
and the present account to the western: or 
else, that there was more than one Ha- 
vilah,—and this is exceedingly probable, 
when we recollect that the name is taken 
from Havilah the son of Cush, and who 
may, like his father, have given name to 
different regions in which his descendants 
successively settled. Josephus very pro- 
perly describes the Amalekites of this 
history, as occupying the country between 
Pelusium in Egypt and the Red Sea. 

9. “Saul and the people spared Agag.” 
—Josephus says that they were won upon 
to spare him by the beauty and tallness 
of his person. It is remarkable, by the 
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by, that the Arabians make the Amalek- 
ites to have been giants : and they believe 
that Goliath himself was an Amalekite. 

12. “ Curmel.”—This must not be con-- 
founded with Mount Carmel. It is 
mentioned in Josh. xv. 55, among the 
southern cities of Judah, and its name 
occurs between those of Maon and Ziph. 
Nabal, who resided at Maon, had his 
possessions in Carmel (1 Sam. xxv. 2). 
The place is probably the same as the 
“ Carmelia,” which Jerome describes as 
being in his time a village, ten miles east 
of Hebron, where there was then a Roman 
garrison. 

“ He set him up a place.’—This un- 
doubtedly means that he set up a trophy 
or monument of his victory over the 
Amalekites. This we learn from 2 Sam. 
xviii. 18, where we read that Absolom 
set up a pillar and called it the monu- 
ment (“, the same word here rendered 


“place ”) of Absalom. It was usual 
in ancient times to erect some monument 
or other, in commemoration of a victory 
generally on the spot where it had been 
obtained. This was probably the design 
of Saul’s monument. It is difficult to 
say whatit was. Perhaps itwas a pillar or 
obelisk : Jerome makes ita triumphal arch ; 
and he says it was usual to make an arch 
of myrtle, palm, and olive-branches on 
such occasions, The trophies, however, 
with which ancient authors make us 
best acquainted, were originally a heap 
of the arms and spoils taken from the 
enemy. Such spoils were in later times 
hung in an orderly mauner upon a 
column or decayed tree; and, in the 
end, representations of such trophies, in 
brass or marble, were substituted. They 
were consecrated to some divinity, with 
a suitable inscription; and the sanctity 
with which they were invested prevented 
people from distarbing or throwing them 
down; but when they fell or were de- 
stroyed by accident or time, they were 
never restored, under the impression that 
ancient enmities ought not to be per- 
petuated. Virgil has fully described the 
process of forming the most usual trophy 
—that of arms fixed on a denuded or 
decayed tree. 


“The pious chief, whom double cares attend 
For his unbury’d soldiers, and his friend, 
Yet first to Heav’n perform’d a victor's vows: 
He bared an ancient oak of all her boughs ; 
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Then on arising ground the trunk he placed, 

Which with the spoils of his dead foe he graced. 

The coat of arms by proud Mezentius worn, 

Now on a naked snag in triumph borne, 

Was hung on high, and glitter’d from afar, 

A trophy sacred to the god of war. 

Above his arms, fix’d on the leafless wood, 

Appear’d his plumy crest, besmear’d with blood. 

His brazen buckler on the left was seen : 

Truncheons of shiver’d lances hung between ; 

And on the right was placed his corslet bored ; 

And to the neck was tied his unavailing sword.” 
Zines, B.xi. DryDEn. 


The word 9, yad, applied to this monu- 
ment and to Absalom’s pillar, literally 
means “a hand ;” and is so translated in 
the Septuagint; whence it has been sup- 
posed, by some, that the trophy in ques- 
tion was surmounted by the figure of a 
hand, which is, in Scripture, the general 
emblem of strength and power. In the 
note to Num. ii. 2, we have mentioned 
instances of standards surmounted by the 
figure of a hand; and the cut of Roman 
standards exhibits two of this description. 
To which we may add that, in the 
mosques of Persia, generally, the domes 
(for they have seldom minarets like the 
Turks) are surmounted by the figure of 
an outspread hand, in the place where the 
Turks would put a crescent, and we a 
cross or a vane. 

82. “ Agag came unto him delicately.” 
—“ Cheerfully ” would be a more intelli- 
gible rendering of the original (TUT 
madanoth) than “delicately.” It seems 
that Agag thought he had nothing further 
to apprehend, now that he had obtained 
the protection of the king. 

83. “Samuel hewed Agag in pieces,” — 
It is not clear whether he did it himself 
or commanded others to do it, The latter 
is certainly rendered possible by the fre- 
quent practice of describing a great per- 
sonage as doing that which he commanded 
to be done. But, on the other hand, 
there is nothing in the act incompatible 
with Oriental usage, or with’ the position 
which Samuel occupied. Samuel was 
not a priest, but only a Levite; and the 
Levites seem to have held themselves 
bound to act for the Lord with their 
swords when required ; as in the instance 
of the slaughter with which they punished 
their brethren for their sin in worshipping 
the golden calf: and on a later occasion, 
even a’ priest,—Phineas, afterwards high- 

riest,—in the fervour of his zeal, took a 
javelin and slew therewith Zimri and 
Cosbi, as recorded in Num. xxv. It is 
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not, and never was, in the East, unusual 
for persons in power to slay offenders with 
their own hands. In the preceding book, 
we have seen Gideon himself destroying 
the two captive kings of Midian; and in 
illustration of more modern usage there is 
an anecdote in Chardin, which illustrates 
not only this point, but the hewing in 
pieces, and also the idea concerning the 
connecting bond formed by the eating of 
another's salt, to which we have had 
previous occasions to refer. The circum- 
stance occurred in Persia when Chardin 
was there. The king, “rising in wrath 
against an officer who had attempted 
to deceive him, drew his sabre, fell 
upon him, and hewed him to pieces, at 
the feet of the grand vizier, who was stand- 
ing (and whose favour the poor wretch 
courted by this deception), and, looking 
fixedly upon him, and the other great 
lords who stood on each side of him, 
he said with a tone of indignation, ‘I 
have then such ungrateful servants and 
traitors as these to eat my salt. Look on 
this sword, it shall cut off all these per- 
fidious heads.’” Hewing in pieces is still 
sometimes resorted to as an arbitrary 
punishment in different eastern countries; 
but we believe it is nowhere sanctioned 
by law, which indeed seldom directs the 
mode by which death shall be inflicted. 
Bruce notices instances of this form of 
death in Abyssinia; and it is mentioned 
among the atrocities of Djezzar, the noto- 
rious pasha of Acre, that he caused fifty 
or sixty officers of his seraglio, whom he 
suspected of fraud, to be hewed in pieces, 
each by the sword of two janissaries, It 
was not a Hebrew form of punishment, 
but appears to have been resorted to in 
the present instance in order to inflict on 
Agag the same kind of death which he 
had been accustomed to inflict on others: 
for the “as,” with which Samuel's answer 
commences, implies analogy of action— 
that is, that his (Agag’s) mother should 
be made childless, 7 the same manner as 
he had made women childless. 


CHAPTER XVI, 


Verse 12. “ He was ruddy, and withal 
of a beautiful countenance, and goodly to 
look to.”—-Dr. Boothroyd’s version is 
undoubtedly more accurate here: “He 
was ruddy, with beautiful eyes, and a 
goodly appearance.” Calmet, ees whom 
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Dr. Hales concurs, makes David to have 
been fifteen years of age at this time. 
Josephus, indeed, says, that he was but ten; 
but this is perhaps too young for him to 
have charge of the sheep; and twenty-five, 
the age given by Lightfoot, is too old for 
the context. 

15. ‘*.4nd Saul’s servants said unto 
him,” &c.—The remainder of this chapter 
js thought to be an anticipation of the 
chronological order of the history. The 
reader is certainly much perplexed to 
make out the real order of the transactions 
here recorded; and the difficulties would 
in a great degree be obviated by fixing the 
chronological place of this passage be- 
tween verses 9 and 10 of chap. xviil. 
The order of the history would then, as 
settled by Bishop Warburton, and followed 
by Hales, stand thus :—David is anointed 
by Samuel ; he carries provisions to his 
brethren; he fights and overcomes Goliath : 
is received in the king's court; contracts 
a friendship with Jonathan ; incurs Saul’s 
jealousy ; retires home to his father; is, 
after some time, sent for to soothe Saul’s 
melancholy with hisharp; proves success- 
ful, and is made his armourbearer, and 
again excites the jealousy of Saul, who 
endeavours to smite him with his javelin. 

“ Anevil spirit from God troubleth thee.” 
—There are different opinions as to this 
disease of Saul. Some interpreters con- 
clude that his case was one of real posses- 
sion by an evil spirit, and was, in kind, 
analogous to that of the demoniacs, so 
often mentioned in the New Testament. 
But the large majority of modern inter- 
preters think that the king’s complaint 
was a real madness, of the atrabilarious or 
melancholy kind, exhibited in fits, recur- 
ring at uncertain intervals, aud which the 
soothing strains of music were well calcu- 
lated to allay, but could have been of no 
avail had the disease been other than 
natural. Under this view, of course the 
evil spirit is construed to mean a malign 
or diseased. tone of mind, said to be “ from 
the Lord,” inasmuch as it was made in- 
strumental in eflecting the purposes of the 
Divine Providence. A similar use of the 
expression to that which this construction 
infers is found in the history of Gideon’s 
guilty son, where it is said that “the 
Lord sent an evil spirit between Abimelech 
and the men of Shechem” (Judges ix. 
23), which evil spirit is agreed to have 
been a spirit of dissension and strife, which 
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was made instrumental in accomplishing 
the righteous judgment of God on those 
whose deep crimes had provoked his in- 
dignation. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Verse 1. ‘ Shochoh.....4zekah.....Ephes- 
dammim.’—These three places were evi- 
dently at no great distance from each 
other, the Philistines being encamped at 
the last of them aud between the two first. 
Shochoh is mentioned, in Josh. xv. 35, 
among the towns of the tribe of Judah 
“in the valley ;° that is, in the western 
plains of that tribe, Jerome says that in 
his time there were two small villages of 
this name, one on a mountain and the 
other on the plain, nine miles from Jeru- 
salem, on the road to Eleutheropolis. 
Azekah, in his days, was also a village 
on the same road. Ephes-dammim is 
evidently between these two. In1 Chron. 
xi. 13, it is mentioned under the name of 
Pas-dammim. 

2. “ Falley of Elah.”—Elah means an 
oak or terebinth-tree: wherefore Jerome 
renders it “the valley of the oak;” and 
the Vulgate, “‘ the valley of the terebinth,” 
or turpentine-tree. In the Targum, the 
valley is called Butma, which in the 
Arabic signifies a terebinth ; and, accord- 
ing to Egmont and Heyman, it continued 
to beara similar name, for they say that 
it is called “the vale of Bitumen, very 
famous over all these parts for David's 
victory over Goliath.” Sandys says he 
passed through it at four miles from 
Ramah, on the road from Jerusalem to 
Joppa, and therefore north-west from Jeru- 
salem. He says, “After four miles 
riding (from Rama) wee descended into 
the valley of Terebinth, famous, though 
little, for the slaughter of Golias. A 
bridge here crossed the torrent, neere 
which the ruins of an ancient monasterie, 
more worthie the observing for the great- 
nesse of the stones than finenesse of the 
workmanship.” 

4, “ Whose height was six cubits and a 
span.” —See the note on Deut. iii. 11. 

5. “ He had an helmet of brass upon his 
head,” &c.—Here we have the first account 
of what we may call a complete suit of 
defensive armour; which naturally gives 
occasion to some remarks on the subject 
generally, and on the several parts of 
armour which we find here specified. 
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Sir Samuel Meyrick says that body 
armour had its origin in Asia. The 
warlike tribes of Europe at first con- 
temned all protection but their innate 
courage, and considered any other defence 
but the shield as a mark of effeminacy. 
He adds that all the European armour, 
except the plate, which was not introduced 
till the fourteenth century, was borrowed 
from the Asiatics. This is of importance, 
because it enlarges our range of illustra- 
tion, since the ancient armour being 
borrowed from the East, its condition 
there is more distinctly illustrated by the 
information we possess concerning the 
derived armour of the ancient European 
nations. The present notice of a suit of 
armour is the earliest on record, and to 
those who feel interest in the matter, is 
an important indication of the period 
when armour had arrived at a state of 
some completeness, though it does not 
enable us to ascertain the period when its 
several parts were invented. It is evident 
that armour had at this time become not 
uncommon. Saul himself had armour 
composed of nearly the same articles as 
that of Goliath, the use of which he offered 
to David, who, being, from his youth and 
manner of life, unaccustomed to such 
warlike harness, preferred to act without 
the defence it offered. This fact helps us 
to the conclusion, that as Saul was himself 
a giant, taller by the head and shoulders 
than any other Israelite, while David was 
but a stripling, his intention to make 
David wear his armour proves that the 
armour then in use was not so nicely 
adapted to the size or form of the person 
destined to wear it as we find it to have 
been in later times. 

Hetmets.—Of all kinds of armour, a 
strong defence for the head was unques- 
tionably the most common, and perhaps 
the most early. The shield and helmet 
have indeed formed the only defensive 
armour of some nations. 

‘When men began to feel the need of a 
defence for the head in war, they seemed 
in the first instance merely to have given 
a stronger make to the caps which they 
usually wore. Such caps were at first 
quilted or padded with wool; then they 
were formed of hard leather; and ulti- 
mately of metal; in which state they 
gradually acquired various additions and 
ornaments, such as embossed figures, 
ridges, crests of animal figures, horsehair, 
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feathers, &c.; and also flaps to protect 

the neck and cheeks, and even visors to 

guard the face. Visors do not, however, 
appear to have-been used by the ancient 

Orientals; nor do we know any helmet 

but that of the Phrygians with a ridge or 

crest. 

Of the Hebrew helmets (called P35 
coba ; or YAY 4oba) we only know that 
they were generally of brass; and that 
the helmet of the king was distinguished 
by its crown. It is, however, interesting 
to learn that metallic helmets were, so far 
as appears, exclusively in use among 
them. Homer's heroes have also, gene- 
rally, helmets of brass. Whether the 
Hebrews had crests to their helmets or 
not, it is impossible to say distinctly. We 
do not think that the crest was a charac- 
teristic of Oriental helmets; but as the 
royal helmet in Egypt had a crest—as 
the helmets of Asia Minor were sometimes 
crested—and as in the Trojan war a 
crested helmet was worn by the Trojans, 
and also, it would seem, by the Greeks— 
it is not unlikely that the crest was known 
to the Jews. Plumes we are not to ex- 
pect; they were not used in the most 
ancient periods, and but sparingly in 
later antiquity. Homer never mentions 
plumes; but often horsehair. So of 
Paris it is said :— 

“ He set his helmet on his graceful brows, 
Whose crest of horsehair nodded to his step 
In awful state.” 

In the combat which followed, Mene- 
laus was dragging him along by this 
horsehair crest, when— 

“The broider'’d band, 


That under braced his helmet at the chin, 
Strain’d to his smooth neck with a ceaseless 


force, 

Choked him.” 

But, fortunately for him, this band, 
“though stubborn, by a slaughtered ox 
supplied,” snapped, leaving the said 
helmet only in the victor's hand. It 
seems that in these crests the ridge was 
covered with hair from the mane of the 
horse, while other and longer hair hung 
dependent from the extremity behind; 
but the ridge often terminated in a horse- 
tail when its surface had other orna- 
ments. Meyrick seems to think that the 
horsehair was sometimes gilt, which is 
less unlikely than that, as he also sup- 
poses, this ornament was sometimes com- 
posed. of wires of gold. 
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As we do not know the form of the 
Hebrew helmet, we shall add a few re- 
marks concerning those of the nations who 
either were their neighbours, or with 
whom they were connected, or to whom 
they were subject at the different periods 
of their history; and whose helmets at 
such times they probably wore, or at least 
allowed the forms they exhibited to 
modify their own. They must certainly 
have been well acquainted with them. 

Keyrrians. The historians tell us that, 
among this people, the kings aud uobles 
only wore helmets of metal; the common 
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soldiers wore caps of woollen or of linen 
strongly quilted. The decisive authority 
of the sculptures and paintings, however, 
intimates a much more general use of the 
latter than this information would sug- 
gest. It was probably preferred because, 
being thick and well padded, they 
afforded au excellent protection to the 
head, without the inconvenience attending 
the use of metal in so warm a climate. 
Our cut contains specimens of the Egyp- 
tian helmets: figs. ¢ and e exhibit the 
more usual forms. The padded helmets 
| are usually represented as of a red, green, 
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{J, m, n, 0,Phrygian Helmets; p, q, Dacian.] 


or black colour. — Puryerans. The 
Phrygian bonnet in peace, and the helmet 
in war, was the prevalent head-dress of 
the inhabitants of Asia Minor, and in 
Meyrick’s opinion the helmet is one of 
the most ancient, and the same which 
was wom by the Trojan heroes in Homer. 
Its general form will be seen in our wood- 
cut; and the following particulars deserve 
attention, as they illustrate our preceding 
observations concerning the transmutation 
of a cap into a helmet. Its principal 
characteristics were those of a cap with 
the point bent forward, and with long 


flaps descending to the shoulders. It 
sometimes appears as a mere cap of the 
most soft and pliable stuff, unable to 
support itself, and hanging down in large 
wrinkles; at others it appears to have 
formed a helmet of the most hard and 
inflexible substance—of leather, or even 
metal, standing quite stiff and smooth, 
and enriched with embossed ornaments. 
To many of these there are four flaps, 
which would appear to have been made 
from the leg skins of the animals of whose 
skin the cap was originally formed; but 
in the lighter caps there are only a single 
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pair of flaps, which are often tucked up, 
and confined by a string around the 
crown. A flap of mail frequently de- 
scended from under the helmet to protect 
the neck and shoulders—The Syrians 
seem to have adopted, with some modifi- 
cation, the cylindrical helmet or cap of 
the Persians ; but there is one, represented 
in our wood-cut, which is considered 
more peculiarly Syrian, and the resem- 
blance of which, as Sir S. Meyrick re- 


marks, to that of the modern Chinese is | 


very great. They have alike a high oma- 
mental spike at the top; that which ter- 
minates the Syrian one is a lily, which, 
according to Herodotus, was the ornament 
which the Assyrians bore on the tops of 


their walking-sticks. — The Assyrians 
had helmets of brass.—The Mrprs and 


Perstans. As we are not stating minute 
distinctions, we may mention generally 
that the helmets or “impenetrable caps,” 
as Xenophon rather calls them, of the 
Medes and Persians, exhibit four princi- 
pal forms in the accounts of ancient 
writers and in the sculptures of Perse- 
polis: these are cylindrical, hemisphe- 
rical, semi-oval, conical. To these also 
applies the remark concerning the origin 
of the form of the national helmet in that 
of the national cap. The cylindrical cap 
and helmet must, however, be particularly 
regarded as a national characteristic of 
the ancient Persians, the other forms being 
too general to be assigned asa national 
distinction. It is exhibited in the form 
of a cylinder of various height, with a 
somewhat wider diameter at top than at 
bottom, and resembling a hat without a 
brim—particularly such hats with broad 
crowns as were in use a few years since. 
It is either plain, or fluted, or otherwise 
ornamented; and we see it exhibited 
either simply, or in various combinations 
—sometimes as a diadem, often radiated 
at top, and variously embossed and orna- 
mented, and encircling one of the round, 
semi-oval, or conical caps. This cylin- 
drical cap or helmet became greatly dif- 
fused by the conquests of the Persians, 
and must have been well known to the 
Jews during the captivity, and while 
Palestine was a Persian province. Xeno- 
phon speaks of brazen.helmets with white 
crests; but no crests appear in the sculp- 
tures of the country.—We need not par- 
ticularly dwell on the helmets of the 
Greeks and Romans. These were, indeed, 
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well known to the Jews in the later period 
of their history; but much that might be 
said concerning them has been anticipated 
in our first observations. The Roman 
helmet was borrowed from the Greeks with 
slight modifications. Of the more ela- 
borate Greek helmet our cut of a Greek 
warrior furnishes a very fine specimen, 
which will be better understood by the 
eye than by technical description. It 
has three crests of horsehair from the 
mane, cut short and square, with a de- 
pendent tail. Some helmets had as many 
as five crests of this sort. The more 
common helmet of both the Greeks aud 
Romans is fairly represented by that 
which appears on the heads of the Roman 
soldiers in the cut, page 71 of this volume, 
being merely a scull-cap without ridge 
or crest, but having at top a knob or 
button, and differing in no material respect 
from that of the mounted Dacian below, 
at p. 180, except that the latter hasaspike 
instead of aknob. The helmets and caps 
of the figures in the cuts to Judges v. will 
very materially assist in the illustration of 
the present note. 

“Coat of mail.”°—When men had 
realized a means of protecting their heads 
by strong caps and helmets, they naturally 
began soon to think of extending the same 
protection to other parts of the body. It 
would be absurd to suppose that every 
uation adhered to the same rule of pro- 
gression; but it may perhaps be stated as 
a general rule, with large variations, that 
the progressive kinds of armour were—1l. 
The skins of various animals, and even, 
in some countries, of birds and fishes. 2. 
Hides, mats, wood; linen or woollen 
padded or folded: strong twisted linen. 
3. Leather bordered with metal. 4. 
Entire plates of metal; but, as these were 
heavy and inflexible, various contrivances 
were resorted to in order to obtain the 
security which metal gives, without its 
rigidity, and without all its weight. For 
this purpose, the leather was covered with 
square pieces of metal, riveted on; or 
else, embossed pieces of metal were fas- 
tened on so as to protect the more im- 
portant parts of the person, and to serve 
at once for ornament and use. Sometimes 
also, the defence was formed of bands or 
hoops of metal, sliding over each other, 
and therefore yielding to the motions of 
the body. 5. We then come to what is 
properly mailed armour, by which a 
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higher degree of flexibility was obtained 
than a metallic covering might be sup- 
posed capable of affording. This armour 
was of several kinds. Leather, linen, or 
woollen, was covered with rings or with 
scales. The rings were of various kinds 
and sizes, and variously disposed. Some- 
times they were fixed independently of 
each other, as in the very fine specimen 
of Phrygian mail which our wood-cut 
exhibits: in other instances, the rings 
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were twisted into each other, like the links 
of a chain; and, in some cases, the rings 
were set edgewise, as shown in the Egyp- 
tian hauberks (fig. @ of cut, p. 178), 
which Denon copied from the walls of 
Carnac, and which, in Sir S. Meyrick’s 
opinion, affords the earliest known speci- 
men of this kind of armour. The ordi- 
nary coat of armour among the Egyptians, 
although of the same general form, was 
less thick and cumbersome than this. Its 


(Phrygian, with Coat of Ringed Mail.] 


external surface presented about -eleven 
rows of horizontal metal plates; and, 
when this cuirass had a collar, with an- 
other narrower row at the bottom of the 
throat, and above this two more completed 
the collar. The breadth of each plate or 
scale was about an inch, twelve of them 


sufficing to cover the front of the body: 
they were well secured by bronze pins. 
They are often without collars. Some of 
them have sleeves reaching nearly to the 
elbow, while others are without any. 
Many soldiers wore a quilted vest of the 
same form as the coat of pore and 
I 
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intended as a_ substitute for it; and 
some had corslets, reaching ouly from 
the waist to the upper part of the breast, 
and supported by straps over the shoul- 
der. 

Scale armour was that which obtained 
the desired results, by arranging small 
pieces of metal, cut into the shape of 
leaves, scales, &c., in such a mamner that 
they fell over each other like the feathers 
of a bird, or the scales of a fish. This 
kind of armour had grown into extensive 
use long before it was adopted by the 
Romans, who regarded it as a character- 
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istic of barbarians—that is, of any nations 
except themselves and the Greeks. In 
the time of the emperors, they were, how- 
ever, led to adopt it from the Dacians and 
Sarmatians. This scaled armour was 
not, however, always of metal; for the 
last-named people had none such. They 
were without suitable metals, and there- 
fore they collected the hoofs of horses, 
and, after purifying, cut them into slices, 
and polished the pieces so as to resemble 
the scales of a dragon, or a pine-cone when 
green. These scales they sewed together 
with the sinews of horses and oxen; and 
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the body armour thus manufactured was, 
according to Pausanias, not inferior to 
that of the Greeks either in elegance or 
strength. The Emperor Domitian had, 
after this model, a cuirass of boars’ hoofs 
stitched together ; and this, indeed, would 
seem better adapted to such armour than 
the hoofs of horses. With such armour 
as this of scales, or indeed that of rings, 
any part of the body might be covered; 
and accordingly, we see figures covered 
with a dress of scale, ring, or chain 
armour, from head to foot, and even 
mounted on horses which have the whole 
body, to the very hoofs, clad in the same 
manner. Of this, our cut of a Dacian 
warrior on horseback is a curious speci- 
men; and in the cut used in page 76 of 
this volume, to illustrate the note on 
spears and shields, there is represented a 
Persian warrior, having his body, and 
even his face, covered with an exquisitely 
mailed tunic, the fore part of his horse 
also being clad in complete mail. The 
construction of such mailed armour had 
been brought to a state of astonishing 
pernion In some instances, particu- 
arly in scale-armour, we see figures 
covered completely in suits fitted to the 
body with consummate accuracy, and 
displaying not only the shape of the 
wearer but even the muscular parts of 
the person; that is to say, the armour 
was so flexible that it yielded readily to 
the pressure of the muscles and to the 


various motions of the body. Now, 
Goliath's “coat of mail” was of scales; 
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and affords the most ancient specimen of 
scaled armour on record. That it was 
such, does not appear in our translation, 
which omits the descriptive epithet 
O'WPW/P, which is found in the text, 
and which is the same that, in the femi- 
nine plural, is employed in Lev. xi. 9, 
and Ezek, xxix. 4, to express the scales of 
a fish. Whether this kind of scaled 
armour was adopted by the Jews does not 
appear. We should think it very pro- 
bable; though it is certainly true that 
this is the only instance in which the word 
DwPwWP is used in application to 
armour. 

Having thus noticed the various methods 
in which ancient armour was made, it is 
desirable to notice the parts of which it 
consisted. 

The thorax or breastplate-—There is no 
question that this, as Sir S, Meyrick 
suggests, was the most ancient piece of 
armour for the protection of the upper 
portion of the body. When men began 
to extend to that the protection which the 
helmet had given to the head, a defence 
for the breast was naturally the first 
desired and attempted. This was the 
principal use of the thorax, which for a 
long time continued to be, under various 
modifications of form, the sole body- 
armour of ancient nations; and which, 
under further modifications, was used in 
addition to other pieces of armour, subse- 
quently introduced. It probably ori- 
ginated with the Egyptians, among whom, 
according to Meyrick, it was the only 
body-armour; a statement which is now 
known to be incorrect. It hung over the 
breast and shoulders, in the manner of a 
tippet; and was made of linen, several 
times folded and quilted in such a manner 
as to resist the point of a weapon. These 
linen pectorals came into extensive use 
among the neighbouring nations; and 
those of Egyptian manufacture were par- 
ticularly valued. A linen thorax of this 
kind seems to have been worn in the 
Trojan war by the Lesser Ajax, who— 


«—With a guard 
Of linen texture light his breast secured.” 


Sir S. Meyrick thinks that the Persians 
were the first who gave a metallic cha- 
racter to the thorax: and it is also his 
opinion that it was the principal piece 
of body-armour among the Hebrews. 


[Scale-Armour.—Mounted Dacian.] 
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The Corslet, called by the Greeks 
mithree, was of various forms; and com- 
posed, progressively, of the sundry mate- 
rials we have described. It was a sort of 
waistcoat, sometimes consisting of two 
compact pieces, one covering the front 
and the other the back, and commonly 
fastened to each other at the sides. It 
was at first, whether compact or mailed, 
cut short round at the loins; as in the 
cut of the Greek warrior, which illustrates 
many of the details we are now giving. 
This is also seen in the figure of the 
outermost Roman soldier in the cut at 
page 71 of this volume; for these short 
corslets continued to be worn by certain 
descriptions of warriors long after that 
more complete cuirass had been intro- 
duced, which followed the line of the 
abdomen ; and which, whether of leather 
or metal, was, as we see in the Roman 
cuirasses, hammered so as to fit exactly to 
the natura] convexities and concavities of 
the body; with the natural marks of 
which, as of the navel, &c., it was often 
impressed. Such cuirasses were some- 
times plain, but were often highly en- 
riched with embossed figures, of common 
or precious metals, in wreathings, borders, 
animal heads, and other figures. The 
Romans, in particular, affected the 
Gorgon’s head on the breast, as an amu- 
let. 

The girdle.—This was of more import- 
ance with the thorax only, or with the 
short corslet, than with the cuirass which 
covered the abdomen. Its use is seen 
in the cut of the Greek warrior; but it 
was often broader than it there appears. 
It was a part of their armour on which the 
ancient warriors set high value. It was 
often richly ornamented ; and the gift of 
a warrior’s girdle to another was a. testi- 
mony of the highest consideration. Thus 
it is not forgotten to state that Jonathan 
gave his girdle to David; and we read 
in the Iliad (vii. 305), that when Hector 


-and Ajax exchanged gifts, in testimony of 


friendship, after a hard combat together, 
the latter presented the former with his 
girdle. It is often mentioned in Scripture ; 
and from its use in keeping the armour 
and clothes together, and in bearing the 
sword, as well as from its own defensive 
character, “to gird’ and “to arm” are 
employed as synonymous terms. 

The skirt or petticoat fell below the 
girdle, and with the short cuirass covered 
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only the hips and top of the thighs, but 
with the long cuirass covered great part 
of the thighs. It was sometimes a simple 
skirt, but often formed a piece of armour, 
and frequently consisted of one or more 
rows of leathern straps, sometimes plated 
with metal and richly bordered or fringed. 
In many of the Roman cuirasses, par- 
ticularly those of superior officers, the 
shoulders were protected in a similar 
manner. 

The long cuirass which covered the 
person from the throat to the abdomen, 
and, by means of the skirt, to the thighs, 
may be said to combine the several parts 
we have described, except the girdle, as 
may be seen particularly in fig. f of our 


(f, Roman Cuirass, Imperial.) 


present illustrations. They were in fact 
defensive tunics; and having mentioned 
them above, we have only to repeat that 
they were, in different times and countries, 
composed of all the materials we have 
specified at the outset. These several 
parts of armour when put on separately, 
or when united in such long cuirasses as 
this, together with helmet and greaves, 
left only the arms, the lower part of the 
thighs, and the face, unprotected—and 
not always the face, as some of the 
ancient helmets had visors. But some 
parts being exposed, a step further was 


.made by investing the body from throat 


to heel in a complete dress of mail: this 
step, however, was never taken by the 
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classical nations of antiquity, it being in 
their view the attribute of such “ barba- 
rians” as the Sarmatians, Dacians, and 
Parthians. 

We trust that this cursory statement 
will assist the general ideas of the reader 
when armour is spoken of in Scripture; 
which is the more necessary, as, in the 
abseuce of any distinct intimations con- 
cerning the Hebrew armour, we can 
only form our notions on the subject 
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by considering the kinds of armour 
which were generally worn by ancient 
nations. It will be observed that the 
various words which occur in our version, 
as, “coat of mail, brigandine, habergeon, 
harness, breastplate” (except that of the 
high-priest, which has a different word) 
are expressed by what is essentially 
the same word, in Hebrew, with such 
variations of orthography as occur in 
other instances. The most usual form of 


{Grecian Warrior in Armour.) 
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this word is yyy sizion. Sir S. Mey- 
rick is of opinion that this always or 
generally means the thorax of which 
we have spoken, and which the Hebrews 
probably derived from Egypt. He thinks 
that, in remote times, it was attached to 
a short tunic,in the same way that the 
sacred breastplate was fastened upon the 
ephod. “ Beneath the pectoral were belts 
plated with brass or other metal, and the 
uppermost of them was bound upon the 
bottom of the tunic which connected the 
pectoral with the belts, and all of them 
together formed a tolerably perfect armour 
for the front of the whole body. These 
belts,” called in Hebrew “W)QfJ chagor, 
“¢ were generally two, one above the other, 
and appear similar to those that are repre- 
sented in ancient Greek sculpture, though 
in some degree higher up. This mode 
of arming perfectly explains the passage 
in Scripture where Ahab is said to have 
been smitten with an arrow DIT PA 
between the openings or joints, that is, 
of the belts, WHT PI) and between 


the thorax or pectoral. The pectorals of 
the Egyptians were made of linen ; and 
perhaps anciently those of the Jews were 
the same. In after-times they seem to 
have been covered with plates of metal, 
and in the New Testament we meet with 
the words Swgaxees oidngous, or pectorals of 
iron (Rev. ix.9). The military sagum 
or cloak is called in our translation a 
habergeon, but the original (N“YTF)) is 
of doubtful signification, and occurs only 
twice (Exod. xxxviii. 32; xxxix.'23.) 
But of whatever kind the garment may 
have been, it had an aperture at the 
upper part through which the head was 
passed when it was put on the body. 
Strutt conjectures that it was the tunic 
upon which the thorax was put, and bore 
the same relation to the thorax that the 
ephod did to the sacred pectoral.” Sir 
S. Meyrick is so great an authority on 
these subjects, that it is difficult to dissent 
from him; but we think his statement 
too restrictive. So far from supposing 
that the Hebrew sirion means only the 
thorax, we are convinced that it has a 
more extended signification, and implies 
perhaps, as understood by our translators, 
almost any kind of body armour, being 
rather a general than a specific term. 
Indeed he himself states, incidentally, 
that the same word means a cuirass in the 
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description of Goliath’s armour. Doubt- 
less the Hebrews did wear such armour as 
he describes; but surely not such exclu- 
sively. We rather imagine that they were 
at different periods acquainted with most 
of the forms of defensive armour which 
we have noticed. 

6. “ Greaves of brass upon his legs.” — 
These were a kind of boots, without feet, 
for the defence of the legs, made either 
of bull's hide or of metal, generally brass 
or copper. The ancieut greave usually 
terminated at the ancle, and rose in front 
nearly to the top of the knee. It was 
open behind, but the opposite edges at 
the open part, nearly met when the greave 
was buckled, buttoned, or tied to the 
leg. There were some kinds that did not 
reach so high as the knee. This piece of 
armour was useful not only in combat, 
but for the purpose of guarding the leg 
against the impediments, such as iron 
spikes, &c., which the enemy strewed in 
the way, as well as to enable the warrior 
to make his way more easily among 
thorns and briers. It appears from an- 
cient sculptures that greaves with the 
open part in front, and defending the 
calf rather than the shin, were sometimes 
in use. Sometimes a greave was worn on 
one leg only, and that was the left; that 
leg, and indeed the left side generally, 
being advanced in action on account 
of the buckler, which was borne on the 
left arm. Homer's heroes usually wore 
brass greaves; indeed the Greeks are con- 
tinually called “brazen-greaved Acha- 
jians;” whence some suppose that this 
defence was first, and for a time exclu- 
sively, used by that people. The instance 
before us shows the contrary; and besides 
greaves were worn by the Trojans as well 
as the Greeks. Thus, when Paris was 
arming for the combat with Menelaus,— 
“ His legs he first in polished greaves inclosed, 

With silver studs secured.” 

We learn from this, that in arming, 
the greaves were first put on. The use of 
greaves was not confined to warriors, but 
they were worn by others whose occupa- 
tions required a defence against thorns. 
Thus, when Laertes is described as col- 
lecting thorns for a fence, it is said,— 

“___Leathern were his greaves, 
Thong-tied, and also patch’d—a frail defence 
Agaiust sharp thorns.”* 

10. “ Give me a man, that we may 


Jight together.”—Single combats at the 
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head of armies are of continual recurrence 
in the history and poems of ancient times ; 
and in many of these instances it was a 
condition, as in the one before us, that 
the result of such a combat should de- 
termine the national quarrel. A remark- 
able example of thisis the combat between 
Paris and Menelaus, as described by 
Homer; to which, and other similar in- 
stances, we refrain from particularly ad- 
verting, in order to make room for the 
following striking illustration, drawn 
from the existing practices of the Be- 
douin Arabs, as described by Burckhardt 
(‘Notes on the Bedouins,’ p. 174) :— 


“When two hostile parties of Bedouin | 


cavalry meet, aud perceive from afar that 


they are equal in point of numbers, they | 


halt opposite to each other, out of the 
reach of musket-shot; and the battle 


begins by skirmishes between two men. | 


A horseman leaves his party, and gallops 
off towards the enemy exclaiming, ‘O 
horsemen, O horsemen, let such a one 
meet me!’ 


him in combat, he gallops forwards; if 
absent, his friends reply that he is not 
amongst them. The challenged horse- 
man, in his tum exclaims, ‘And you, 
upon the grey mare, who are you?’ The 
other answers, ‘I am ** * the son of 
* "Having thus become acquainted 
with each other, they begin to fight; none 


of the bystanders join in the combat, to , 


do so would be reckoned a treacherous 
action; but if one of the combatants 
should turn back and fly towards his 
friends, the latter hasten to his assistance 
and drive back the pursuer, who is in 
turn protected by his friends. After several 
of these partial combats between the best 
men of both parties, the whole corps join 
in promiscuous combat., «Should a horse- 
man not be inclined to accept the chal- 
lenge of an adversary, but choose to re- 
main among the ranks of his friends, the 
challenger laughs at him with taunts and 
reproaches, and makes it known as a 
boast during the rest of his life, that such 
a one * * * would not venture to meet 
such a one in * * * battle.” 

This process is precisely the sameas pre- 
vailed in the ancient times of Arabia, and 
which is continually exhibited in the old 
heroic story of Antar. From thence it 
seems, however, that the challenger did 
not always call out the particular person 


If the adversary for whom he | 
calls be present, and not afraid to meet : 
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whom he wished to combat; but, like 
the Philistine, defied any that would 
come against him. If the champion’s 
reputation or appearance made any war- 
rior unwilling to come forward from the 
adverse party, he paraded before them, 
boasting in a loud voice of his own ex- 
ploits, recapitulating the wrongs they had 
committed, heaping insults and abuse 
upon them, and perhaps declaring that he 
was the author of some particular act of 
revenge or cruelty against their tribe or 
some of its most esteemed members. In 
the accounts of the numberless combats in 
which Antar and others were engaged, we 
generally find this last declaration the 
most effective in calling forth an adver- 
sary. When they stand before each other, 
they generally each make a speech, or 
rather recite extemporary verses, before 
they begin, full of vauntings, threatenings, 
aud abusiveness, as before. A few short 
extracts from these speeches will show the 
analogy between them and those of 
Goliath. Thus, in one of Antar’s battles 
with the tribe of Fazarah, Hassein comes 
forward, and in his challenge of Antar says, 
—“‘O my mother, sleep and be satisfied, 
and rejoice; this day will I relieve my 
thirst with Antar. When thou seest the 
birds mangle his carcase under the dust, 
then extol and thank me. The slave! 
This day I will leave him on the face of the 
earth, where he shall lie dead on the barren 
waste. I will make him taste thrusts from 
my spear-head, and I will smite him 
with my bright and unfailing scimitar. 
I will leave the beasts to run at him, and 
prowl around him on the wings of the 
turbid night. I will wipe out my shame 
with the sword and spear; andI will 
wreak my vengeance on the swarthy 
slave.” On a subsequent day of the 
same engagement, Antar himself, in re- 
sponding to the challenge of Mocri-ul- 
wahsh, says among other things, ‘‘ Hey! 
O Mocri-ul-wahsh, return thee home before 
thou remainest embowelled: I will soon 
relieve the Arabs from thee; and truly 
Maseeka” (the beloved of the other) 
“shall be my wife. I will plunder her 
property, and slay her father, and I will 
leave her abode a desert with my sword.” 
The other retorts with interest: “Soon 
will I slay Autar with the sword of con- 
quest, and I will leave him dead on the 
sand. I will seize Ibla” (Antar’s be- 
loved), “and return home, and she shall 
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serve my wife as her mistress. I will 
take numerous camels, and will, in happy 
mood, return towards Maseeka. I am 
ever the warrior of warriors, and _ this 
day will I consummate my glory.” The 
terms of abuse and insult in these pas- 
sages are quite gentle compared with 
others that might be cited. 

15. “ David went and returned from 
Sazl.”— It will be seen that this corrobo- 
rates the view stated under ch. xvi. 15; 
as does indeed the whole tone of the his- 
tory here given. A considerable number 
of modern Biblical critics, such as Ken- 
nicott, Michaelis, Dathe, Houbigant, 
Boothroyd, &c., cOnsider that the order 
of the history is rightly given: but that 
the whole passage from verse 12 to 31 
inclusive is an interpolation, by whick 
the coherency of the narrative is disturbed. 
The passage is not in the Vatican copy of 
the Septuagint: nor was it in the Alex- 
andrian copy, till inserted by Origen. 
(See Boothroyd’s note in this place.) 

25. “ Make his father’s house free in 
Israel.” —This is understood to mean that 
the family should be exempted from all 
the taxes, impositions, and services which 
were incumbent on the great body of 
the Israelites. 

34, “A lion and a bear came.”—Not 
both at once, but at different times. The 
context shows this; and besides, the lion 
and the bear never seek prey together. 
Concerning lions, and the character of 
such an exploit as that of destroying one, 
see the noteson Judges xiv. David applies 
the same narrative to each respectively. 
When he speaks of seizing by the beard, 
the expression can only apply to the lion, 
not to the bear; the word however ren- 
dered ‘‘beard” sometimes denotes the 
-ehin, that is, the:part on which the beard 
grows; so that the meaning is that David 
seized the lion by the beard, and the bear 
by the chin or lower jaw. There are 
several references to the bear in the Scrip- 
tures, which show that it was rather com- 
mon and dangerous in that country, and 
was particularly injurious to the flocks. 
This animal is still found in different 
parts of Western Asia: but is nowhere 
common. It even continues to occur in 
the mountains of Lebanon and in the 
wildernesses bordering on Palestine; but 
instances have now become exceedingly 
rare of a bear having been met with in 
the country itself. Concerning the spe- 
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cies, see the note and cut under 2 Sam. 
xvii. 8. 

The account which David gives clearly 
illustrates the danger attending pastoral 
occupations in times and countries where 
the beasts of prey have not altogether 
given place to man. The dangers of such 
occupations, and the courage and_pre- 
sence of mind which they required, 
account for the honourable character 
which they bore in the early history of 
nations. The proprietors of flocks and 
herds could not alae feel safe, in en- 
trusting so hazardous a charge to the zeal 
of hired servants, or even of slaves; and 
therefore it came to pass, that they fre- 
quently committed them to the care of 
their sons; and the sons even of the most 
considerable persons were not thought 
above the performance of this duty. But 
when beasts of prey were extirpated in the 
progress of civilization, this employment, 
in ceasing to be dangerous, lost its 
honourable distinctions, and gradually 
sunk to the level of other rural occupa- 
tions. 

The mamner in which David records 
his exploits shows, as we may readily 
suppose, that it is no common circum- 
stance for a shepherd to deliver his flock 
from a lion or a bear. Indeed, for even 
an armed man to slay a lion, was con- 
sidered a memorable circumstance in the 
history of the most famous ancient heroes. 
We have often been reminded of this 
first exploit of David by the first feat of 
the Arabian hero Antar, which occurred 
while he also was tending his father’s 
flocks. But there is this serious difference, 
that David ascribes the glory to God, 
while Antar exults in the prowess of his 
own arm. The story runs: “ He used to 
employ himself in tending the flocks, and 
as he conducted them, he wandered about 
the deserts and plains, and loved solitude 
and retirement...One day he was thus 
wandering over the deserts with the flocks, 
and when the sun was burning hot he left 
his people, and climbed up a tree and 
took shelter from the heat, whilst the 
flocks grazed and he watched them; 
when, lo! a wolf started from behind the 
trees, and dispersed them. But Antar 
seeing how the animal had dispersed 
the herds, he descended, and ran after him 
till he overtook him, and struck him with 
his staff; he made the oil of his brains fly 
out from between his ears, and slew him; 
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he then cut off his head and his legs, and 
returned growling like au angry lion. . . 
He put the head and legs into his scrip; 
aud leaving the carcase, be returned to the 
flocks.” David's exploits were more 
heroic; but Antar is said at this time to 
have been only ten years of age. It is 
observable that this Arabian shepherd, 
like David, had a scrip with him, and 
also a staff, such, perhaps, as that which 
offended the giaut, when he said, “ Am I 
a dog, that thou comest to me with a 
stall?” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Verse 4. “ Gave it to David.”"—Scee the 
notes on Gen. xli. 42., and xlv. 22., 
where we have mentioned the eastern 
method of doing persons honour by pre- 
senting them with robes. We have now 
to add, that the honour thus conferred 
becomes infinitely more honourable when 
a king or prince bestows on the favoured 
person a dress or robe which has been worn 
by himself. This has always been the 
highest and most coveted honour in the 
Fast, and is so at this day. In the book 
of Esther, the king of Persia, to confer 
on Mordecai the highest distinction which 
a subject could receive, directed him to 
be invested with the royal apparel “ which 


the king useth to wear ;” aud, iu the same 
country, the same usage remains unaltered. 
Mr. Morier relates a rather amusing illus- 
tration. When the Russian and Persian 
plenipotentiaries were concluding a treaty 
of peace in 1813, the former had the 
names of so many orders of knighthood 
after his own in the preamble, that the 


Persian ambassador, who had no such 
honours, “at first was at a loss how to 
make himself equal in personal distinc- 
tions to the other negotiator; but recol- 
lecting that, previous to his departure, 
his sovereign had honoured him with 
a present of one of his own swords, and 
of a dagger set with precions stones, to 
wear which is a peculiar distinction in 
Persia, and besides, had clothed him with 
one of his own shawl]-robes, a distinction 
of still greater value, he therefore desig- 
nated himself in the preamble of the 
treaty, as endowed with the special gifts 
of the monarch, lord of the dagger set 
in jewels, of the sword adorned with gems, 
and of the shawl-coat already worn.” 
(‘Second Journey,’ p. 299.) This illus- 
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tration is very complete, since it shows the 
distinction not ouly of wearing robes, but 
arms which had heen used by the king ; 
and with both his arms and robes, the 
king's son honours David in the instance 
before us. 

And when, as in the present case, a dis- 
tinguished person takes his own robes 
or weapons immediately from his own 
person, and bestows them on another, it is 
impossible that a higher mark of consider- 
ation should be given, it being regarded 
not as a mark of favour only, but also 
of attachment. It is therefore a very rare 
honour; as Oriental princes, however pro- 
fuse in their bestowal of marks of considera- 
tion, are chary of giving indications of 
attachment. It is therefore difficult to 
find instances of this rare favour. One 
occurs in D'Herbelot’s ‘ Bibliotheque 
Orientale, art. Medinah. He says, that 
when the Sultan Selim I. arrived at 
Aleppo, after he had defeated Cansou 
Gauri, the Mameluke sultan of Egypt, 
and assisted for the first time at public 
prayers in that city, the imaum concluded 
prayers with the words,—“ God preserve 
sultan Selim, the servant and minister 
of the holy cities of Mecca and Medinah.” 
The sultan was so pleased with this title 
that he took off his pelisse and gave 
it to theimaum. He assumed the phrase 
as one of his titles, and his successors 
have continued to bear it in their quality 
of sultans of Egypt. 

In Tavernier’s Travels there is a striking 
history of a lad whom the great Shah 
Abbas, when out hunting in the moun- 
tains, found playing on a pipe as he 
tended a flock of goats. Struck by the 
intelligence of his answers, the king took 
him under his protection, and after em- 
ploying him in various capacities, ulti- 
mately made him nazar, or lord-steward 
of the household. When the king died, 
the ear of his successor was poisoned with 
insinuations against the integrity of the 
nazar, as if he had. enriched himself at the 
expense of the treasures entrusted to him. 
But, on opening the room in which 
the nazar’s dishonest wealth was supposed 
to be deposited, nothing was found but 
his shepherd’s weeds and sheep-hook, 
his pipe, his water-bottle, and the scrip in 
which he used to put Ris victuals—all 
hung up against the wall. The nazar, 
observing the king’s astonishment, said, 
“ When the great Shah Abbas found 
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me in the mountains, keeping goats, these 
were all my possessions; and he took 
nothing from me. All else, called mine, 
I owe to hjs and your bounty, and you 
may justly reclaim it; but allow me to 
retain that which belongs to my original 
condition, to which I shall now cheer- 
fully return, since I no longer enjoy 
your confidence.” The king, touched 
with admiration and remorse, instantly 
caused himself to be disarrayed of his 
outer robes, and gave them to the nazar ; 
“ which,” as Tavernier remarks, “is the 
greatest honour that a king of Persia 
can bestow upon a subject.” This little 
anecdote illustrates several points in the 
early history of David. 

25. “ Saul thought to make David fall 
by the hand of the Philistines.”—The 
father, as we have already shown, expect- 
ing the customary consideration for part- 
ing with his daughter, an opportunity 
is afforded him of getting rid of an 
obnoxious person by proposing that the 
price of the girl’s hand shall consist in 
the results of some difficult and dan- 
gerous undertaking, in which there is 
every probability that the adventurer 
will perish. Instances of this meet us 
continually in the poems and romances 
of the East; and are frequent in such 
of our own as refer to the ages and 
describe the manners of chivalry. The 
Bedouin story of Antar—that most per- 
fect picture of early Oriental manners— 
affords several illustrations of this practice. 
In one of these a plot is laid between 
Antar’s rival and the father of his beloved 
Ibla for his destruction. It is proposed 
by the former, who thus states it to the 
father, by whom Antar is bitterly hated, 
and who eagerly adopts the expedient 
suggested. “ Pretend to be good friends 
with Antar; appear very kind to him, 
and do not prevent his entering your tents, 
Soothe him with gentle words, and when 
he comes to you, ask him about the 
dower of Ibla: thefi he will say, ‘ What 
do you wish ? tell him you only desire a 
thousand Asafeer camels” (a particular 

ecies of camel, much valued for riding), 
“¢ that your daughter may pride herself in 
them above the high and low. Know 
then, Malik, that these camels are in 
the possession of Monzar, son of Massema, 
the king of the Arabs, and the lieutenant 
of Nushiivan; and I know that Antar, 
in the greatness of his courage, will go in 
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search of them among the tribe of Shiban, 
and he will expose his life to danger 
and death, and you will never see him 
again.” Antar, like David, readily un- 
dertook the dangerous service; and, like 
him, succeeded in the enterprise which 
was designed to ensure his destruction. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Verse 13. ‘ Afichal took an image,” &c. 
—In the original this is a ¢eraphim ; and 
the intention, in placing it in the bed, 
was evidently to make an appearance 
as if a human being were lying there. 
Of teraphim we have already spoken. As 
these images appear to have been objec- 
tionable, it has occasioned some surprise 
that so pious a man as David allowed any 
to remain in his house. In fact, it is dif- 
ficult to understand distinctly what the 
ideas connected with these images were; 
and it is very probable that the term 
was applied to different kinds of images, 
some of which were less objectionable 
than others. Abarbanel and other Rab- 
bins specify different sorts of teraphim, 
besides those used idolatrously. They 
say that one sort was a kind of talisman, 
designed to draw down the favourable 
influences of the heavenly bodies; another 
served asa sort of dial, to make known 
the time of the day; and a third was 
in the similitude of some living person, 
and women had such figures of their 
husbands, that they might have their 
presence, as it were, continually with 
them. The last of these explanations 
is exceedingly doubtful. We cannot 
help thinking that there was something 
wrong in these teraphim, and that they 
formed a superstition to which women 
seem to have been particularly addicted. 
We need not blame David, however. 
The image was not produced till he 
had left the place; and very probably 
he knew not that there was such a thing 
in the house. It must be constantly 
recollected that men and women live 
in separate tenements, and are not much 
in each other's company; so that a 
husband has very little cognizance of 
what is kept or done in the harem, And, 
whatever may have been the case in 
David's time, it is certainly true now, 
that one who receives a king’s daughter 
for his wife is very differently circum- 
stanced from all other husbands. The 
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princess assumes the entire control of the 
domestic establishment; in which the 
husband is seldom considered in much } 
other light than that of a favoured (and | 
not always favoured) upper servaut. He | 
is usually most submissive to her; and 
rarely ventures on the smallest exertion 
of that authority which commonly be- 
longs to husbands in the East. 

© Puta pillow of goat's hair for a bol- 
ster, and covered tt with a cloth."—It is 
difficult to understand this. The obvious 
interpretation of the reading in our ver- 
sion would be, that in those early times 
it was not usual for any but sick persons 
to use bolsters or pillows to support the | 
head when in bed; and that therefore | 
Michal put one stuffed with goats’-hair 
under the head of the teraphim, to con- 
firm the impression she wished to convey 
that David lay there sick. She then 
would cover the head and bolster with 
a cloth, it being usual in the East for 
people to cover their heads while in bed. 
This explanation seems to us sufficiently 
satisfactory. It will be observed, however, 
that the word hair is not in the original, 
and that the word rendered “ pillow” 
CPQD cebir) is subject to various inter- 
pretations. The Septuagint and Josephus 
say that it was a goat's iver; the use of 
which, as explained by the latter, was, 
that the liver of a goat had the property 
of motion for some time after being taken 
from the animal, and therefore gave a 
motion to the bed-clothes, which was 
necessary to convey the impression that 
a living person lay in the bed. But the 
Targum says it was a goat-skin bottle: 
if so, it was probably inflated with air— 
a fact which would impair any claims to 
originality which the recent invention of 
air-pillows may have established. Others 
think that the goats’-hair was put about 
the head of the image, to look like 
human hair; and lastly, some suppose 
that the article in question was a net 
or curtain of goats’-hair, used as a mos- 
quito curtain, for the purpose of keeping 
away troublesome insects. 

15. “ Bring him up to me in the bed.— 
It will be recollected that the beds com- 
monly in use were probably, as now, 
merely a padded quilt, doubled, for a 
mattress, and another, single, for a cover- 
ing. There cannot, therefore, be a more 
convenient way of transporting a sick 


person than to wrap him up in his bed 
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and carry him away. In fact, this is the 
way in which we have usually seen sick 
persons, in Western Asia, carried from 
one place to another, when circumstances 
rendered it necessary to remove them. 
This also explains how it happened that 
the sick were brought to Christ in their 
beds, to be healed. 

24. “Lay down naked all that day.” — 
Reland has an excellent note on the sub- 
ject, which we cannot refrain from quoting, 
with slight alteration, as given by Whiston 
in his translation of Josephus. “The 
word naked does not always signify en- 
tirely naked ; but sometimes means with- 
out men’s usual armour, or without their 
usual robes or upper garments ; as when 
Virgil bids the husbandmen plough naked 
and sow naked. And we are thus to un- 
derstand when Josephus says that God 
had given the Jews the security of armour 
when they were zaked ; and when he says 
that Ahab fell upon the Syrians when 
they were xaked and drunk ;_ when he says 
that Nehemiah commanded those Jews 
who were building the walls of Jerusalem 
to take care and have their armour on 
upon occasion, that the enemy might not 
fall upon them raked. I may add that 
the case seems to be the same in Scrip- 
ture, when it says that Saul lay down 
naked among the prophets (1 Sam. xix. 
24); when it says that Isaiah walked 
naked and barefoot (Isa. xx. 2,3); and 
when it says that Peter, before he girt on 
his fisher’s coat, was xaked (John xxi. 7). 
Nor were the yuuvares, or naked soldiers, 
others than those levis armature, who were 
free from the heavy armour of the rest. 
And the like may be supposed in several 
other places. What is saidalso of David 
gives light to this; who was reproached 
by Michal for having shamefully un- 
covered himself while dancing before the 
ark; whereas it appears by the context 
that he had at that time been covered 
with a linen ephod, probably such as the 
Levites wore.” We are therefore to 
understand that, in the present instance, 
and also in that of David, the king put 
aside the outer robes and arms by which 
his dignity was, perhaps, more particu- 
larly distinguished, and appeared in the 
light under-dress which, as now worn in 
the East, is complete in itself, although, 
from fitting closer to the body than the 
loose outer robes, it certainly does suggest 
the idea of comparative nakedness. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Verse 5. “ To-morrow is the new moon, 
and I should not fail to sit with the king at 
meat.” —See the note on Num. xxviii. 1]. 

The commencement of the new month 
or moon was celebrated by extraordinary 
sacrifices and feasting, at which, it seems, 
the head of the family expected all its 
members to be present. It seems that 
David did not ordinarily take meat with 
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the king; but on such occasions he was 
expected to be present—probably as being 
the king’s son-in-law. Some of the Rab- 
bins say that the principal persons of the 
court dined with the king on this occasion. 
In either case, David might be expected 
to attend; but the text does not indicate 
the presence of any persons not of the 
king’s family. 

14, “ Shew me the kindness of the Lord.” 
—It is evident from this and other pas- 


oS ee 


{Ancient Egyptian Seats ] 


sages, that Jonathan was well aware of 
the Lord’s appointment that David, and 
not himself, was to sit upon the throne of 
Israel. His cheerful acquiescence in this 
determination, and his steady affection, 
under such circumstances, for the man 
by whom he was to be superseded, mani- 


fest a generosity of character which has 
not often been paralleled, and of which 
David was most fully sensible. 

18. “ Thou shalt be missed, because thy 
seat willbe empty.” —“ Thy place has long 
been empty among thy friends,” orsimply, 
“thy place been empty,” or—has long 
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been empty :"—are common expressions 
of compliment amoung the Persians, ad- 
dressed to one who is again seen after 
either a long absence, or after such short 
absences as occur in the common course 
of life. The late king of Persia, for in- 
stance, used the expression as a gracious 
compliment to Sir John Malcoim, at his 
first audience on his second embassy. 
One who returns from a journey, or who 
joins acircle of acquaintance whom he 
has not seen within the usual number of 
weeks or days, is greeted with the same 
phrase of compliment. 

25. “The king sat upon his seat.-— 
From the account in which the princi- 
pal persons were placed at Saul’s table, 
and that they all had an assigned place, 
David's seat being empty in his absence, 
it is evident that Saul had by this time 
introduced considerable state and cere- 
mony into his court. The expression 
—“ Jonathan arose,” has been thought 
by some to imply that Jonathan stood 
during the meal; but others suppose 
he arose on the entrance of his father, from 
respect, and then sat down again. Jo- 
sephus says that Jonathan sat on one 
side of Saul, and Abner on the other, and 
the same view is taken by the Syriac 
version. 

26. “ He is not clean.”—Saul conjec- 
tured that David's attendance was pre- 
cluded by some ceremonial defilement, 
from which he had not purified himself. 

30. “ Thou son of the perverse rebellious 
woman, —In abusing another it is still 
customary in the East to apply disgrace- 
ful epithets to the mother of the abused 
person, There is no intention to stig- 
matize the mother personally. She may 
ke wholly unknown to the person who 
employs such expressions, and no one 
thinks her injured by them; but they 
are in the highest degree offensive to her 
son. When one person is offended with 
another, or when two persons quarrel, it 
is, indeed, the last and most venomous 
mode of attack for the parties to apply 
every intemperate epithet to their respec- 
tive mothers, wives, and daughters—to 
charge them with offences, and to threaten 
what shameful thing they will do or 
would do to them. But the mother is in 
all these cases the most general and fa- 
vourite object of this revolting form of 
abuse ; and so prevalent is this habit, that 
not only will a father, like Saul, use such 
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expressions in abusing his son, but even 
brothers in their ‘quarrels with each other 
will in the same way, and for the pur- 
poses of mutual offence, apply the same 
expressions to the mother whom both of 
them respect and love. Similar forms of 
reflected abuse—harmless to the object 
from which they are reflected—are not 
unknown in this country, and so far as 
they go, are quite analogous to those em- 
ployed in the Kast. The father, also, is 
sometimes, though not so often, the object 
to whom contumelious epithets are applied 
for the sake of annoying the son, Even 
Antar, who deeply respected his father, 
and loved his mother, does not scruple on 
occasion, to call his own brother ‘base 
born,” and “ the son of a dog.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Verse 1. “ Nob.”—-This is described in 
ch, xxii. 19 as a “ city of the priests ;” 
and in Nehem. xi. 32, its name is men- 
tioned after Anathoth, among the cities 
occupied by the Benjamites on their 
return from the captivity. Jerome says 
that, in his time, the ruins of Nob still 
existed near Diospolis or Lydda. But 
this was in the south of Ephraim; and if 
he rightly determines its site, we may 
conclude that, as the ten tribes did not 
return with Judah and Benjamin, the 
latter tribe took the liberty of appropri- 
ating some part of the vacant territory of 
Ephraim which adjoined its own. The 
Rabbins generally, however, think that 
Nob was near Jerusalem—and so near, 
according to some, as to be visible from 
thence. It seems difficult to understand 
this chapter, without supposing that the 
tabernacle must at this time have been 
at Nob, although we do not elsewhere 
find the least intimation of such a circum- 
stance ; and the connected account which 
we have of the successive removals of the 
ark, after having been restored by the 
Philistines from Beth-shemesh to Kirjath- 
jearim, and from thence to the house of 
Obed-edom and afterwards to Jerusalem 
by David, without any mention of Nob, 
might incline us to suppose that, if the 
tabernacle was at Nob, the ark was not in 
it. There is no question that the custom- 
ary services and sacrifices still took place 
at the tabernacle, even when the ark was 
absent. 
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4, “ There is hallowed bread.”—This 
was the old. shew-bread, which, after 
lying a week on the table in the holy 
place, was taken away and might only 
be eaten by the priests. 

7. “Doeg an Edomite.”—He was of 
course a proselyte to the Hebrew religion. 
Some of the Rabbins think that he was 
of the seed of Israel, but is called an 
Edomite from having lived in Edom; 
but this has a very suspicious look, and 
may be traced to their desire to intimate 
that no alien by birth was admitted to 
offices of trust and importance; whence 
also they affirm that Uriah was a trué 
Israelite, but is called “the Hittite,” be- 
cause he had dwelt among the Hittites. 

“ The chieftest of the herdmen that be- 
longed to Saul.”—Saul had by this time 
probably made Jarge additions to his 
paternal property in flocks and herds, 
which constituted a very considerable 
part of the wealth of the ancient monarchs. 

: As large possessions of this kind required 
P to be divided into several parts and. fed in 
different places, the person who had the 

general superintendence of the whole held 

an office of very considerable importance. 

The office of governor of the royal 

flocks is often mentioned by the ancient 

. writers, as existing in most countries with 
which they were acquainted. David, 
however, who was practically well ac- 
quainted with the management of cattle, 
seems to have abolished the office of gene- 
ral overseer of the pastoral concerns of the 
king, and appointed a particular overseer 
for the several species of cattle, which were 
divided into separate flocks. Thus there 
was an Arab (Ishmaelite) over the camels, 
and another Arab (Hagarene) over the 
flocks; there was also an overseer of the 
asses; and the herds had two overseers, 
one, a native of the district, for those that 
fed in Sharon, and another for those that 
fed in the valleys (1 Chron. xxvii. 29). 
This excellent distribution was not, how- 
ever, peculiar to him, as we find some- 
thing of the same in Ulysses’s little king- 
dom of Ithaca, where Eumzus is the 
chief swineherd, and seems to have no- 
thing to do with any other cattle; while 
Melantheus is the chief goatherd. These 
two act quite independently of each other, 
and have many servants under them. 
They sit at meat with princes and nobles 
in their master’s house. Eumeus, the 
son of a king, but sold for a slave, when 
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young, to the father of Ulysses, is treated 
as the friend of the family, and Homer 
denotes his superior dignity to the subor- 
dinate swineherds by calling him, “the 
swinelierd, prince of men.” Yet with all 
his superiority, he was not above the 
practical duties of his office; while at 
the same time he was skilled in the use of 
arms, and rendered his master powerful 
aid in his great combat with the suitors. 
The character and situation of this re- 
markable person serve exceedingly well to 
illustrate the condition which a chief 
herdsman, even only of a particular 
species of cattle, occupied in those early 
times. 

9. “The sword of Goliath. ..is here 
wrapped in a cloth.” —Josephus says that 
David had dedicated the sword to the 
Lord. It was a custom among the an- 
cients to dedicate to the gods some con- 
spicuous part of the enemy’s spoils; a relic 
of which is preserved in the European 
custom of depositing in churches standards 
captured in war. As the pot of manna, 
and Aaron’s rod that idle, deposited 
in the tabernacle, had established the 
idea of laying up things as memorials of 
the Lord’s deliverances, it is very likely 
that Goliath’s sword was deposited there 
with the same intention. As to the cloth 
in which it was wrapped up, we are not 
thence to infer that it was thrust away in 
acorner. The cloth was probably a rich 
piece embroidered, or otherwise orna- 
meuted, in which the sword was wrapped 
up. Speaking of India, Mr. Roberts 
says, “ All things which are valuable or 
sacred, or which have been acquired at 
great expense or trouble, are always folded 
in acloth.” (‘Oriental Mlustrations,’ p. 
173. 

10 “ Gath.” —This was one of the five 
priacipalities of the Philistines. No trace 
of it now remains, and even its site has 
been matter of controversy. Calmet, and 
others after him, conjecture that Ekron 
and Gath were at the opposite extremities 
of the land of the Philistines—the former 
to the north, and the latter to the south. 
This conclusion is chiefly founded on a 
construction of the texts 1 Sam. v. 8, 10, 
and xvii. 52, to which we see no occasion 
so subscribe; and it is thought to be 
supported by the mention which Jerome 
makes of a Gath between Eleutheropolis 
and Gaza. But even this would not 
make Gath the southernmost city of the 
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Philistines. Besides, Jerome says that | 
there were differeut Gaths in this neigh- | 
bourhood ; for, speaking of Jonah’s birth- 
place, he says it was called Gath-Opher, 
to distinguish it from other places of the 
same name near Eleutheropolis and Dios- 
polis; and which of these he understood 
as the Philistine city is clear from his | 
conjecture in his comment on Jer. xxv. 
20, that as Gath is not mentioned with 
the other Philistine states, it was probably 
at that time incorporated with Ashdod. 
He thus understood Gath to be nearer to 
Ashdod than to any other of the Philis- 
tine cities; and therefore he points to the 
same place as Eusebius, who says that 
Gaza was four miles from Eleutheropolis, 
on the road to Lydda. This places the 
city within the allotted territory of Dan ; | 
and Josephus distinctly says that Gath 
was in the tribe of Dan. This is the 
position usually given in maps, and we 
apprehend that none could be found more 
in unison with the general bearing of the 
Scriptures. Let us take the instance of 
the migrations of the ark while in the 
hands of the Philistines. 
taken to Ashdod, and was from thence 
carried to Gath, which this account makes 
the nearest to Ashdod of all the Philistine 
towns; and its removal to the nearest 
town is certainly more probable than that 
it was taken to the most distant town of 
all, which Calmet’s account supposes Gath 
to have been, without touching at the 
intermediate towns of Askelon and Gaza 
on its way. Then, again, the ark was 
removed from Gath to Ekron, which the 
common account makes to have been the 
nearest town, except Ashdod, to Gath; 
whereas the other account absolutely 
makes the ark in this removal traverse 
the whole length of the Philistines’ coun- 
try, from Gath, the most southern town, 
to Ekron, the most northern, with the 
same silence as before concerning the 
intermediate towns. For these and other 
reasous, we subscribe to the opinion which 
places Gath at no great distance from 
Ashdod. 
on the road to Diospolis, of course makes 
Gath more inland—more towards the fron- 
tier of Israel—than any other Philistine 
town, and was perhaps about twenty-five 
miles nearly west from Jerusalem. 

13, “ Let his spittle fall down upon his 
beard.”"—So intensely is the beard re- 
spected in the East, that this defilement 


It was first | 


Four miles from Eleutheropolis, ; 
; which David afterwards (2 Sam. x. 2) 
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of his own beard by David, was well 
calculated to covyince Achish that he v.15 
really mad. He could scarcely suppose 
that a man in his senses would do this 
indignity to his own beard. For one 
person to spit on the beard of another, or to 
say that he will do so, is the greatest 
possible act or expression of contempt ; 
and the fall of a man’s own saliva 
upon it is considered a sort of self-insult, 
of which no sane man could, uuless from 
natural infirmity, be guilty. When the 
late Sir John Macdonald, the East India 
Company's envoy in Persia, had his first 
audience of the Shah, in 1826, the Shah 
said that he had anxiously been expecting 
the envoy for some time, and that his 
place had long beep empty (see the note 
on chap, xx. 18); the latter replied, that 
after leaving Shiraz, the sickness which 
prevailed in camp prevented his making 
such rapid progress as he wished, but 


‘that after quitting Ispahan he had has- 


tened to the royal stirrup. His majesty 
said it was fortunate he had not arrived 
sooner, or he would have been involved in 
disputes with the Russians; adding, 
“ Poof reksha pur,"—“1 spit on * 
beards.” (Captain Alexander's ‘ Tray..s, 
p- 208.) 

15. “ Have I need of mad men?”—1.-e 
Rabbins say that the king’s wife and 
daughter were mad, and hence we find a 
stronger emphasis in the question, “ Have 
T need of mad men 2” 
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Verse 1. “Cave Adullam.”—See the 
note on Josh. xiii. 11. 

2. “Every one that was in distress,” 
&c.—See the note on Judges xi. 3. 

3. “© Let my father-and my mother... 
be with you.”—This is the last we hear of 
David's parents. The Jews think that 
his brethren were included; but thi 
king of Moab destroyed the whole fev... , 
except one brother who was preserved by 
Nahash, king of the Ammouites, and that 
this was the kind act of that king for 


expresses his gratitude. 

5. “ Forest of Hareth.’—Jerome says 
that there was in his time a village called 
Arath, which had been the abode of 
David. It was west of Jerusalem: by 
which, with the usual latitude, we may 
understand south-west, or south-west by 


eens (arming! 
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west, which was probably the true direc- 
tion, as David’s present refuge does not 
“seem to have been far from Keilah. This 
place is only mentioned here. 
-6. “In Gibeah under a tree ia Ramah.” 
—This is not intelligible. Ramah means 
a high place, or hill, and-should not 
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here -be rendered as a proper name. | 


Boothroyd's version is “Saul was sitting 
on. a hill th Gibeah, under a tamarisk- 
tree.” . This determination of the kind of 
‘gee is very ‘probable, as the Hebrew word 


* (Swy ashel) is similar to that (athel) 
which denotes a species of tamarisk which 


occyys frequently in Western Asia. Pro- 
bably there was no house large enough 


jn, Gibeah for him to hold his court within | 


doors; and if there had been such, he 
might still probably have preferred the 
situation in which he now appears, with 
the height for his throne, the tree for his 
canopy, and the spear for his sceptre. 
The: assembly is described in such a 
manner as to suggest the idea that this 
was the regular form in which Saul sat 
in state to administer public affairs, and 
_:3ot merely an accidental occurrence. It 
_i.in fact, such a position as a modern 
Oriental prince or chief would select, 
swhen any emergency required him to hold 
is court or transact his affairs in the 
‘open air; and: which those who do so 
habitually regularly prefer, both for the 
sake of state and convenience. It will be 
observed that Saul is almost never men- 
tioned without a spear in his hand. 
Spears seem to have been the earliest 
sceptres, to illustrate which Bishop Patrick 
cites a passage from Justin (lib. xliii. cap. 
3), who, speaking of the early times of 
the Romans, says, “In those days kings 
hitherto had spears as signs of royal 
authority, which the Greeks called scep- 
_ tres: for in the beginning of things, the 
.@ypients worshipped spears for immortal 
-rgads; in memory of which religion, spears 
are still added to the images of the gods.” 
’ And as some of the Greeks called spears 
“sceptres,” so others, who had called a 
spear by its common name, even when 
regarded as a sceptre, continued long after 
to call their sceptres “spears.” So Pausa- 
nias tells us that sceptres were called 
spears by the kings of Argos. a 
» 18, “He fell upon the priests, and slew 
+ se fourscore and five persons,” —Thus the 
~unrighteous command of Saul accom- 
VoL. I. : 
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plished to the letter the Lord's threatenings 
against the house of Eli:—“Behold, I 
will do a thing in Israel, at which both 
the ears of every one that heareth it shall 
tingle. In that day’ I will perform 


| against Eli all things which I have spoken 


concerning his house: when I begin I 
will also make an end,” ch. iii. 11, 12; 
see also ii, 27—36. Abiathar indeed 
escaped, and was afterwards exalted to 


. the high-priesthood ; but it was one of 


the first acts of Solomon’s reign to “ thrust 
out Abiathar from being priest unto the 
Lord, that he might fulfil the word of the 
Lord. which he spake concerning the house 
of Eli in Shiloh” (1 Kings ii. 27). The 
prediction does not, however, extenuate 
the atrocity of Saul’s conduct in sacri- 
ficing so many innocent and venerable 
persons to his blind rage. 
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Verse 2. “ Keilah.”"—The context evi- 
dently places this in the western portion 
of Judah's territory; probably not far 
from Adullam. It is mentiqned in Josh. 
xv. 44, among the western towns of Judah. 
Jerome says that it existed in the fourth 
century as a small village eight miles. 
from Eleutheropolis, on the road to He- 
bron, where the tomb of the prophet 
Habakkuk was shown. 

15. “ Wilderness of Ziph.”—See the: 
note on Josh. xv. 21; where it is seen 
that there were two Ziphs, one of which 
Jerome identifiés with the Ziph of the 
present history, and places eight miles. 
east of Hebron; and as Ziph, Carmel, 
and Maon were apparently at no very 
considerable distance from each other— 
as appears from this history, and from 
Josh. xv. 55, where they are named to- 
gether—this location is corroborated by 
that in which he finds Carmel at ten 
miles from Hebron. The other Ziph, 
mentioned in verse 24 of the same chap- 
ter, as being in the south country, may 
have been more distant from Hebron. 
than that mentioned by Jerome; but if, 
with Calmet and. others, we determine 
this more remote Ziph to be that of 
David’s history, it then ceases to be that 
in the vicinity of Carmel, which the 
history seems to require it to be; and 
it ceases indeed to be in the same district 
with Carmel, since the other Ziph was 
in the’south country, whereas Ziph, Car- 
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mel, and Maon were in the hill country. 
The maps usually place Ziph and Car- 
mel respectively at about double the 
distances given by Jerome. But as this 
alteration implies that Jerome was mis- 
taken in two statements at once, concern- 
ing a district in which he resided, at a 
time when the sources of topographical 
illustration were more complete than at 
present, we feel reluctant to depart from 
his account, particularly as we do not 
perceive that any historical statement is 
improved by the alteration. But we 
may understand Jerome's description of 
“east,” with the usual latitude, as ex- 
plained in the note to chap. xiii, 5. If 


the history should require it, we might, ; 


speaking loosely, place Ziph to the north- 
east from Hebron, and Carmel to the 
south-east, at the assigned distances. 
One thing seems probable, that, of the 
three towns, Maon and Carmel were 
considerably more to the seuth than 
Ziph. These three places, together with 
Hebron, seem to have been the principal 
towns in the mountainous country between 
the central mountains and the Dead Sea; 
and if the conjecture be tenable, it would 
obviate many difficulties to consider that 
“the wilderness of Ziph,” called from 
the town of that name, served to distin- 
guish the northern half of the hill country 
—say, north ofa line drawn from Hebron 

to the Dead Sea; and the wilderness of 
Maon and the district of Carmel consti- 
tuted the southern half of the same region. 
‘This southern district was apparently 
divided, longitudinally, into two parts, 
that denominated from Maon being the 
eastern, nearest the Dead Sea, and that de- 
nominated from Carmel being the western, 
or nearest to the central mountains. A 
hilly region was often called a wilderness, 
as at preseut by the Arabs; and it usnally 
took its name from some principal town 
within its limits. 

19. © In the hill of Hachilah, which is 
on the south of Jeshimon.’—This hill 
was, of course, “the mountain in the 
wilderness of Ziph,” of verse 14. Being 


to the south (literally “on the right ; 


hand *—that is, to the south of one facing 
the east.) of Jeshimon, the position of the 
latter necessarily determines that of the 
hill. The only datum, separate from 
conjecture, which we have for finding 
Jeshimon, is that afforded by Jerome, 
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of Jericho, near the Dead Sea. If this 
position be allowed, then the hill Hachilah, 
on the south of Jeshimon, would agree 
exceedingly well with that of the remark- 
able hill twelve miles to the south (Jeshi- 
mon being ten) of Jericho, where, in after- 
times, the high-priest Jonathan built the 
famous castle of Masada; and which, 


; from its impregnable character, was the 


chosen retreat of desperate or “persecuted 
people. Josephus describes it asa high 
rocky hill, of large circumference, sur- 
rounded with valleys of such vast depth 


‘ downward, that the eye could scarcely 


penetrate their profundity from the bill. 
The cliffs of this rock were so craggy that 
no animal could tread them, except at 
one or two places, where the ascent was 
practicable, though full of danger and 
difficulty. The path from the west was 
of easiest ascent; but the other, which 
led by an ascent of thirty furlongs from 
the Dead Sea, was called the “Serpent,” 
on account of its narrowness and nume- 
rous and intricate windings, The path 
was broken off at the prominent parts of 
the rock, and returned frequently into it- 
self; and it was at the same time so 
narrow that a person was obliged, as it 
were, to proceed first on one leg and then 
on the other; while the fearful chasms 
and precipices rendered destruction in- 
evitable if the foot slipped, and were 
enough to quell the stoutest heart. At 
the top of the mountain was a plain, on 
which Jonathan built the fortress which 
was rebuilt by Herod, who also added 
a palace, and inclosed the whole level at 
the top with a high wall, seven furlongs 
in extent. This fortress acquired con- 
siderable fame in the later wars of the 
Jews. It is, however, apparently too far 
north to have been in the wilderness of Ziph, 
unless on such a supposition as that with 
which we concluded the preceding note. 
24. “ In the wilderness of Maon, in the 
plain on the south of Jeshimon.” 25. “ He 
came down intoa rock, and abode in the 
ewilderness of Maon.”—That is, when 
David heard of Saul’s approach, he left 
the hill Hachilah, and removed more to 
the south, into a plain in the wilderness 
of Maon, and from thence to a strong 
rocky hill in the same wilderness. We 
think this passage rather corroborates our 
impression concerning the wilderness of 
Ziph and Maon. As to the town of the 


who says that it lay fen miles to the south | latter name, we know no precise data for 
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determining its relative place, unless by 
the inferences which the history of David 
affords. In the note to Josh. xv. 21, we 
gave the common statement, “about 
thirty miles south of Jerusalem,” but our 
idea as to the probable extent of the 
wilderness of Maon would allow it to be 
placed much more to the south, if the 
history should seem to require it, as per- 
haps it dees; for, by enlarging the wilder- 
ness, we are the less restricted in the 
location of the town. The bearing of 
some of the remarks on this chapter will 
appear in the 25th. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Verse 1. “ Wilderness of En-gedi.”—In 
the note to Josh. xv. 21, we remarked on 
the different positions assigued to En-gedi. 
All agree in putting the place somewhere 
on the western coast of the Dead Sea; but 
while some fix it at the northern extremity 
of the sea, others place it at the southern, 
and some in the middle. It seems to us 
that all the difference results from reason- 
ing upon the old ideas concerning the ex- 
tent of this sea, rather than from the more 
accurate information which modern tra- 
vellers have given, Thus, Josephus places 
En-gedi 300 furlongs from Jerusalem ; 
and as in another place he says that the 
Dead Sea (meaning of course its head) 
was at the same distance from Jerusalem, 
it was inferred—and so far not without 
reason—that he intended to place En-gedi 
at the northern extremity of thelake. But 
Jerome declared that En-gedi was at its 
southern extremity: and Reland was 
thought to have proved the impossibility 
of this, because, as he said, the Dead Sea 
being 580 furlongs in length, En-gedi, if 
towards the southern extremity, must have 
been 500 or 600 furlongs from Jerusalem, 
instead of 300 as stated by Josephus. But 
our improved knowledge of Palestine 
shows that the statement of Josephus, as to 
the distance, and of Jerome, as to the 
direction, very well coincide; for if we 
measure off 300 furlongs from Jerusalem 
towards the southern termination of the 
Dead Sea, in the reduced form which it 
now bears in our maps, we find that the 
* given distance brings us sufficiently near 
the southern end of the lake to claim for 
the statement of Jerome that respectful 
deference which his intimate knowledge of 
Palestine in general, and particularly of a 
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district in which he for so many years 
resided, fairly demands. Josephus does 
not say that En-gedi was at the northern 
end of the lake, and Jerome does say that 
it was at the southern; and as these sepa- 
rate statements are shown to be compa- 
tible, we certainly prefer the result obtained 
from their concurrence to the inferential 
conclusion deduced from widely separated 
passages in Josephus, and at variance with 
the account of Jerome. It seems also far 
more probable that David should have 
retired to a somewhat greater distance than 
that he should have at once retummed to 
the neighbourhood from which Saul had 
recently chased him, and where his power 
was necessarily stronger than in the distant 
wilderness of Maon. Indeed, Josephus 
himself seems to confirm the southern 
position of En-gedi, when, in enumerating 
the provincial capitals in this part of 
Judea, he counts them from south to 
north in this order—“ Idumea, Engaddi, 
Herodium, Jericho.” As the order is here 
obvious, Engaddi would surely have been 
named after Herodium, had it been in the 
northern position. 

2. “Wild goats.” (YOY yeailim).— 
This had, perhaps, better have been left 
untranslated here, asa proper name. That 
some animal of the Capra genus is intended 
seems certain, but the species has been 
variously determined. The name is de- 


rived from a verb by alah) which sig- 


nifies to ascend or mount up; and which 
expressively refers to the distinguishing 
characteristic in the habits of these ani- 
mals, which impels them to leave the val- 
leys and the plains, to ascend the rocks 
and rejoice upon the mountains. Our 
woodcut represents a variety of the Capra 
mambrica, which, with some variations, is 
common to Egypt, Syria, and other parts 
of the East; and which is perhaps as likely 
as-any that has been mentioned to be the 
animal intended. Indeed the common 
accounts say that the specific name of 
mambrica is derived “from the mountains 
of Afambre, in the centre of Palestine, near 
the river Hebron, where the animals 
abound.” This is a confused account, 
since there is no mountain of Mambre or 
river of Hebron; and if the mountains of 
Mamre, the ancient name for the locality 
of the town of Hebron, be intended, as we 
suppose, it is not in the centre, but in the 
south of Palestine. The mountains of 
Kk 2 
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Mamre, or Hebron, are doubtless meant ; 
and this is important, because it was 
among the mountains in the southern part 
of Palestine that this “rock of the wild 
goats” ocewred. The Capra mambrica, 
in_ all its varieties, is chiefly distinguished , 
ly its long, pendulous, but still move- : 
able, ears. The usual domestic variety of | 
the Levant is that which is figured in the ; 
cut to Levit. xvi.; but whether that, in its | 
wild state, be the goat now in question, or ' 
that more remarkable variety, with a head , 
nearly resembling that of a sheep, which | 
our present woodcut exhibits, it is impos- 
sible to conjecture. The figures in the 
cut are from living specimens in the Jar- 
din des Plautes at Paris. 

3. “ The sheepcotes.....where was a 
cave."—This was, no doubt, such a cave 
as shepherds were accustomed to resort to 
(see the note on Gen. xix. 30). We have 
already had occasion to mention that such 
caves are numerous, and some of tliem 
very extensive, in Palestine, Arabia Pe- 
trea, and other mountainous parts of ; 
Western Asia. The cave of Adullam, in | 
which David remained with four hundred | 
men, besides his family, and this of Eu- 
gedi, im the sides or further parts of which 
six hundred men stood, without being 
observed by Saul when also in the cave, ' 
must have been large; but by no means | 
remarkably large, as the ancient writers, 
as well as moder travellers, give us ac- 
counts of caves fully extensive enough 
for this purpose, and some that would 
have contained a much greater number of 
men. Some of them consist, not of one 
apartment, but of two or more; that is, 
the exterior entrance leads to a sort of 
ante-chamber, within which there is ano- 
ther or several others, which, collectively 
or separately, are much larger than the 
first. Perhaps the cave of En-gedi was 
such as this; and the description that 
David and his men “remained in the 
sides of the cave,” appears to sanction this 
conclusion. Some of the caves are how- 
ever single, and, being very large, with a 
narrow entrance, are so dark in the remoter 
parts, that persons near the entrance can- 
not by any possibility perceive others who 
remain in the interior, while their own” 
operations can, of course, be most distinctly 
observed by the latter. This perhaps was 
the relative position of David's party and 
the king. 

Josephus has a striking account (¢ An- 
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tig.’ 1. xiv. c. 15. § 5) of some of the 
caves of this country, and of Herod's pro- 
ceedings against the robbers, who, with 
their families, sheltered in them. They, 
of course, preferred the most inaccessible 
caverns, the entrances of which were high 
up in the sides of rugged and precipitous 
mountains, so that it was impossible for 
the soldiers to climb to them from below 
or creep down from above. The plan 
adopted therefore was to let down from 
the top, by iron chains, large chests full 
of armed men, with provisions and suit- 
able weapons for this strange warfare— 
such as long poles armed with hooks, to 
pull out such of the robbers as they could 
lay hold of and tumble them down the 
precipices. The robbers kept themselves 
back in the interior of their caverns, not 
daring to come near the entrance, and the 
soldiers, finding no opportunity of using 
their hooks and other weapons from their 
chests, at last managed to get into the 
caves, where they killed those whom they 
fuund within the light at the entrance, 
aud employed their hooks with advantage 
in pulling forward those who lurked in 
the remote parts of their dens. They also 
killed great numbers by setting fire to the 
combustibles which many of these caverns 
contained ; aud in the end completely suc- 
ceeded in the dangerous service of destroy- 
ing in their retreats, previously deemed 
inaccessible, the incorrigible robbers who 
had so long alarmed and distressed the 
country. This account gives a lively 
idea of the “dens” aud “caves” which 
are so frequently mentioned in Scripture. 
14, “ After a dead dog, after a flea,”— 
Similar phrases are still employed in the 
East by persons who wish to express a 
sense of their own lowliness. In the East, 
if not in the West, the flea certainly de- 
serves all the contumely which can be 
bestowed upon it; and as to the dog, 
whatever be its general merits, its name 
has, in all ages and in most countries, been 
used as an epithet expressing debasement 
or detestation. In this sense it frequently 
oceurs in Scripture, Thus Goliath, when 
he felt his dignity affrouted, said, “Am I 
a dog?” (chap. xvii. 43); and Abner, 
when his conduct was questioned, “Am I 
a dog’s head 2” (2 Sam, iii. 8); and Jona- 
than’s son, when touched by the kindness 
of David, said, “What is thy servant, 
that thou shouldest look upon such a dead 
dog as I am?” (2 Sam. ix. 8.) There 
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are several other instances of a similar 
bearing ; besides which, the epithet “dogs” 
is, in the New Testament, applied in a 
general sense to persons addicted to vile 
and sensual principles and habits, as— 
“ Beware of dogs, beware of evil workers” 
(Phil. iii. 2.), and—* Without are dogs, 
and sorcerers, and whoremongers, and 
murderers,” &c. (Rev. xxii. 15.) All 
this needs little explanation, as the same 
contemptuous estimate of the dog’s cha- 
racter, and the application of its name, 
continues to prevail; but with this dif- 
ference (at least among ourselves), that 
the word, as an epithet of abuse, is not so 
frequently found as it was anciently in the 
mouths of distinguished persons. Homer's 
heroes call one another “dogs” with great 
spirit. 


CHAPTER XXY. 


Verse 2. “In Carmel.”—It is evident 
that the Carmel of this chapter is the dis~ 
trict called after the town of that name; 
and the context seems to require us to 
understand that this district extended 
southward till it met the desert territory, 
unappropriated by individuals, which 
furmed the northern part of the desert of 
Paran, where David remained with his 
men. From his possessions in the district 
of Carmel, it seems Nabal sent his flocks 
southward into the desert for pasture, 
where his shepherds came in contact with 
David, who not only directed his men not 
to rob the flocks themselves—as is, and 
probably was, usual to persous in their 
circumstances, and to which there was 
great temptation—but by his presence 
afforded them the rare advantage of com- | 
plete security from the depredations of the 
Arabs, and other people of similar habits. 
Such protection as that which David gave, 
under these circumstances, is in general 
so highly valued, that a suitable present 
to the protecting party is understood as a 
matter of course; and in most instances 
the proprietor of the flocks is happy to be- 
stow it cheerfully and liberally. David's 
demand was therefore but fair and reason- 
able; and the only strange circumstance 
in the transaction is the polite and respect- 
ful manner in which he applies as a favour 
for that which most chiefs, with similar 
power of enforcing their demand, would, 
in no very gentle manner, have demanded 
as a right, from one who did not sponta- 
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neously acknowledge his sense of the 
important obligation he had received. 
We consider the fact which appears in this 
chapter, that the inhabitants of Judah's 
territory were accustomed to send their 
flocks for pasture into the northern part of 
the desert of Paran, an important corrobo- 
ration of the view we took at the end of 
the note on Num. xxxiy. 2; to which we 
beg to refer the reader as affording an 
elucidation of some points in the present 
chapter. 

“The man was very great.’—This, 
coupled with the following description of 
his substance, afiords an interesting indi- 
cation of what was considered to consti- 
tute a very large property among the 
Hebrews at this period. 

3. “Of the house of Caleb.”—Caleb 
means a dog in Hebrew; and the an- 
cieut versions, as well as severa] of the 
modern, do not render it as a proper name, 
but as a further indication of Nabal’s 
character. Under this view itwill denote 
a man of a dog-like, that is, of a churlish, 
snapping, snarling disposition, or, as 
Boothroyd has it, ** irritable as a dog.” 

6. “ Peace be both to thee,” &c.—See 
some remarks in the note to Ps. cxxix. 8, 
on the general character of verbal saluta- 
tious in the East, which are still very 
similar to those which we find employed 
in Scripture. 

LL. “ ATy bread and my water,” &c.— 
Here we have another indication of the 
value of water. Among us it would be 
considered strange to mention water in 
this way ; but it is not thus in the East. 
Water was usually provided by the mas- 
ters for their husbandmen and the shearers 
of their sheep. Nabal had probably pro- 
cured his with some difficulty and by the 
labour of his people; and it was therefore 
quite natural for him to mention it 
among the articles of provision which he 
could not be expected to spare. On such 
great occasions as the ploughing or har- 
vest to the husbandman, or a shearing to 
the shepherd, the owner was careful to 
supply an adequate quantity of water for 
the men while at work. In all such opera- 
tions in the East, a number of attendants 
are usually employed to serve out water to 
the labourers, carrying it to them as they 
stand at their work. Weak wine seems 
to have been sometimes employed an- 
ciently. Homer describes wine as being 
served to ploughmen; but we may be- 
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lieve that water was more common though 
less poetical :— 


“ — Oft as in their course 
They came to the field's bourn, so oft a man 
Met them, who in their hands a gollet placed, 
Charged with delicious wine.’ —ZLeiad xviii. 
Cowrrr. 


An adequate supply of water—good 
water, is also a circumstance of the most 
essential importance in the provision for the 
festivities in which the occasions of extra- 
ordinary rural or pastoral exertion termi- 
nated. 

23. “Shehasted and lighted of the ass.” 
—See the note on Gen. xxiv. 65. The 
following description of Antar’s action 
on approaching the king of Persia isa 
very excellent illustration of Abigail's 
proceeding in the presence of David. 
Antar and his party meet with the king 
as he is riding out to hunt :—“On per- 
ceiving Nushirvan they instantly dis- 
mounted, Antar presented himself, and 
attempted to kiss Chosroe’s feet in the 
stirrup, but the king not only prevented 
him, but stooped towards him and kissed 
him between the eyes; and never had 
Nushirvan conferred such a mark of dis- 
tinction on any one but Antar.’ To this 
last action of Kissing between the eyes, 
we have referred in the note to chap. x. 1. 
Jn the above extract we see, that, as is 
still the custom, they dismounted as soon 
as they saw the king, and therefore either 
waited till he rode up, or proceeded on 
foot tomeet him. The parallel is the more 
complete if, as Dr. Boothroyd conceives, 
David was mounted, and that. there- 
fore the expression “fell at his feet” 
(literally “fell on his feet”) means that 
she took hold of his feet—to kiss them, 
doubtless—as he sat on his ass or mule. 

25. “ Nabal is his name, and folly is 
with him.” —The significant character of 
the Hebrew names gave great occasion 


for a reference to, or an application of, | 


the meanings which they offered. Of 
this there are many instances in Scripture ; 
and the present is one of these, Nabal sig- 
nifying a fool, 

29, “The soul of my lord shall be bound 
tn the bundle of life.’—-Mr. Roberts, in his 
‘Oriental Iustrations,’ borrows from 
the proverbial expressions of the Hindoos 
a much better illustration of this text 
than ever fell under our notice. He 
says :— Anything important or valuable 
is called a Aattu, 2. e., ‘a bundle, a pack, 
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a bale.” A young man who is enamoured 
of a female is said to be ‘bound up in 
the kattu, bundle, of love.’ Of a just 
judge the people say, ‘He is bound up 
in the bundle of justice.” He adds 
other instances, from the application of 
which we see that Abigail intended to 
express that, under the Lord's protection, 
the life of David was so securely guarded, 
that all the attempts of his enemies 
against his existence must prove abortive. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Verse 5. “Sand lay in the trench, and 
the people pitched round about him.” —A 
“trench” is here an exceedingly un- 
likely meaning of the word Soyr maagal, 
The marginal reading, “in the midst of 
the carriages,” is better, if we under- 
stand it to meau not wheel-carriages, but 
of things carried on mules, &c., that is, 
baggage. This is occasionally the sense 
of the word “carriage” in our version. 
We may be almost certain that no wheel- 
carriages were used in such military ex- 
cursions as the present—much less in 
such a hilly part of the country as was 
the scene of this transaction. The last- 
named view is that which Dr. Boothroyd 
has taken; translating—*“Saul lay among 
the baggage, aud the people were en- 
camped round abont him.” A very 
slight reference to existing usages in the 
East will suffice to elucidate the present 
and other allusions contained in the Serip- 
tures to the form of encampments, In 
all the different forms of encampment— 
the nomade, the travelling, the military 
—a general preference is given to a cir- 
cular arrangement. The circumstances 
of the ground sometimes compel a depar- 
ture fromit; and the additional exigen- 
cies connected with pasturage and water 
render this more frequent among the 
Bedouins than in other cases, With 
them, when the circular form can be 
adopted, the place of honour, occupied 
by the emir, sheikh, or chief, is in the 
centre; the other tents being pitched at 
a respectful distance around. Under the 
ordinary circumstances of a camp, how- 
ever, the chief often among some tribes, 
foregoes this distinction for the sake of 
the character for hospitality, which re- 
quires him to have his tent, in every form 
of encampment, the nearest to that direc- 
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{Arab Chief planting his Spear on a Hult.—I. Samuel xxvi. 7. 
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tion from which strangers usually arrive. 
The eastern military and regal camps, 
when the ground allows, are also disposed 
circularly; and, if the army be large, 
jn a number of concentric circles, the 
royal pavilion being in the centre. A 
description which Mr. Morier gives of the 
encampment of the Persian army, in the 
plain of Oujan, well explains this—ex- 
cept in the circumstance that, as the king 
had a palace in the plain, and resided 
in it, instead of in a teut, chat became the 
central object. “ Around this building, to 
an immense extent, at various intervals, was 
spread the camp, consisting of tents, and 
pavilions, of all colours and all denomi- 
nations. An order had been issued that 
every tent in the camp should be pitched 
with its entrance immediately facing the 
palace; by which it was intended that 
every one who came forth should make 
the ser ferow, or bow the head to the royal 
abode. ... The king thus became, as it were, 
the nave of a great wheel; and he was 
so completely hemmed in by his troops, 
that if an enemy had appeared, it would 
have been impossible to get at him with- 
out first cutting a road. through the laby- 
rinth of ropes and tents which everywhere 
surrounded him.” (‘Second Journey,’ 
p. 269.) Unquestionably, Saul's camp 
was arranged on the same general prin- 
ciple, and probably for the same reasons 
—the honour and security of the royal 
person. It is not indeed clear that Saul’s 
party had tents in this unostentatious ex- 
pedition; but the same general principle 
is observed even when a party is without 
teuts, This explains how David was 
able to single out Saul even by night; 
and it gives puint to his ironical reproaches 
of Abner and the rest, who had so insuf- 
ficiently guarded their lord, around whom 
they slept. The mention of “baggage,” 
if baggage be really intended by the word 


Soy, may obtain some further illus- 


tration from observing the manner in 
which travelling or mercantile caravans 
encamp. The circular form is usually 
adopted. The circle is formed by a long 
rope fastened to the ground by pins of 
wood or iron, and to which the camels 
are tied at night, forming the exterior 
circle. Within this, a kind of rampart 
is made with the bales of merchandise, 
forming a sort of wall to the interior area. 
In the centre of this area the tent of the 
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principal person, if he has any tent, is 
pitched ; and the provisions and baggage 
are also usually there deposited. If the 
chief personage has no tent (and he often 
does without one if no women are of the 
party), he establishes himself among or 
under shelter of the heap of baggage, 
where the other heads of the party join 
him, unless his dignity be so distinguished 
that he is left to enjoy it apart, except he 
sees fit to invite the society of others. The 
mass of the party repose along the cir- 
cumference of the circle, mostly within 
the rampart formed by the bales; but it 
often happens that many sleep outside, 
particularly those who have charge of 
the cattle, to be ready to protect them 
from thieves, or to check any strife that 
may arise among them, This is also 
done by other persons who have a per- 
sonal interest in the cattle they use, as 
more generally happens in the caravans 
of horses and mules which traverse settled 
countries than in the camel caravans 
which cross the great deserts. It will 
easily be seen how far this applies to the 
elucidation of the text before us; and we 
believe that the statement we have given 
willfurnish a sufficient explanation of all 
the passages of Scripture which bear on 
this subject. 

7. “His spear stuck in the ground at 


his bolster.’—Literally WNW, “at 


his head,” answering to mono: “at 


the feet.” This it is necessary to explain, 
that the present text may not seem to 
contradict an observation made under 
chap. xix. 13. Saul, as a king, and as 
sleeping apparently in the open air, may 
have had a bolster; but the present text 
does not say that he had; and we think 
it more than doubtful that bolsters had 
yet come into use for other than sick per- 
sons and women, Such ‘things were 
probably, at this period of simple man- 
ners, considered marks of efieminacy, to 
be avoided by men who wish to maintain 
a character for hardihood. Sir Walter 
Scott, in note 16 to the second canto of 
the ‘Lady of the Lake,’ has an anecdote 
that will illustrate this view :—‘ Hardi- 
hood was in every respect so essential to 
the character of a Highlander, that the 
reproach of effeminacy was the most 
bitter that could be thrown upon them. 
Yet it was sometimes hazarded on what 
we may presume to think slight grounds. 
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It is reported of Sir Ewen Cameron, 
of Lochiel, when upwards of seventy, 
that he was surprised by night on a haut- 
ing or military expedition. He wrapped 
himself in his plaid, and lay contentedly 
down upon the snow. Among his attend- 
ants, who were prepariug to take their 
rest in the same manner, he observed that 
one of his graudsons, for his better accom- 


modation, had rolled a large snow-ball, | 


and placed it under hishead, The wrath 
of the ancient chief was awakened by a 
symptom of what he considered to be 
degenerate luxury. ‘Out upon thee,’ 
said he, kicking the frozen bolster from 
the head which it supported, ‘art thou so 
effeminate as to need a pillow? “—As to 
the custom of sleeping with the spear 
-stuck into the ground at the head, see p. 
78 of this volume. 

Il. “ The cruse of water.” —Some 
writers faucifully imagine that this cruse 
of water was a clepsydra, or one of those 
water watch-measures used by the an- 
cients, by which time was measured by 
the falling of water. These were of 
various descriptions, although the prin- 


ciple was essentially the same in all. . 


The most simple were those in which the 
progress of time was denoted by the 
gradual decrease of water in a marked 
vessel, punctured at the bottom; or 
through its ‘crease in a similar vessel, 
by gentle droppings from another vessel 
placed above it. It is thought that such 
a thing would have been useful to Saul, 
in regulating the time for the movements 
of the camp: but we do not believe that 
he had it. Time-measures, on a similar 
principle, are indeed sometimes used in 
the East; but, so far as we know, never 
forsuch a purpose. The Orientals, from 
being so much in the open air at night, 
become so conversant with the indications 
of time, to be derived from the appearances 
of the heavens, as not to feel that they 
need any other information in regulating 
the time of their movements in camp. 
The fact is, that it is quite usual in the 
East for persons, when sleeping at night 
—particularly when they sleep in the 
open air—to have a small vessel of water 
at their head, or within reach, in case it 
should be wanted, during the night or 
early morning, for drink or for any other 
purpose. Inthe cut vol. i. p. 426, the 
woman is seen leaving the sleeping-place 
on the house-top, bearing in her hand 
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the vessel of water which had been within 
her reach all the night. 

20. “ Partridge” (NWP fore).—The 
Hebrew word signifies literally the caller, 
and is therefore very applicable to the 
partridge, which is noted for its loud call. 
The Perdrix petrosa, oy Barbary partridge 
found in the north of Africa, and in the 
corresponding latitudes of Asia, is perhaps 
the particular bird here alluded to. See 
the note and cut under Jer. xvii. 11. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Verse 2. “ Achish, the son of Maoch, 
king of Gath.’—The manner in which 
this person is distinguished, as “the son 
of Maoch,” seems to render it probable 
that he was not the same as the Achish 
who reigned when he first went to Gath. 
David's intention was now very different 
from what it had been at the former visit. 
His future prospects, and the enmity of 
the reigning king, were probably the com- 
mon talk, and might afford sufficient 
reason for the king of Gath to deem it an 
act of policy to receive him well. Some 
think that a refuge within his dominions 
is to be understood as haying been volun- 
tarily offered by the king. 

6. “ Ziklag.”—In the distribution of 
the land this town was assigned to Judah 
(Josh. xv. 31), and afterwards to Simeon 
(Josh. xix. 5); but it does not appear 
that the Israelites ever possessed it; and 
we now find it belonging to the Philis- 
tines, who gave it to David. We see, in 
chap. xxx., that when the Philistines 
assembled at Aphek to make war against 
Saul, aud when David also had pro- 
ceeded to the same place of rendezvous, 
the Amalekites availed themselves of the 
opportunity of invading the land, and. 
burnt Ziklag; but, as the author of these 
chapters adds in the text that the town 
still in his time pertained to the kings of 
Judah, it must afterwards have been re- 
built. We have no information about 
the place of Ziklag, except that it was in 
Daroma, the southern province of Pales- 
tine. Daroma began at Eleutheropolis, 
and extended from thence about twenty 
miles southward. If we place it in the 
northern part of that. province, we shall 
have it at a convenient distance to the 
south of Gath; for the history of David’s 
transactions, during his sojourn among 


ev 
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the Philistines, seems to render it quite 
clear that Ziklag must have been several 
miles to the south of Gath. 

8. “ Geshurites.” —See the note on 
Josh. xiii. 2. 

“% Gezrites.”—If, on the best authority 
to be obtained, the town of Gezer be 
rightly placed in the note to Josh. xii. 
12, the southward direction of David's 
excursion will not allow these Gezrites to 
have been the inhabitants of that Gezer, 
as some writers conceive. The word is 
rather uncertain, and does not occur in 
the Septuagint version of this text. We 
have no information concerning such a 
people, unless, as Wells conjectures, they 
are the same as the Gerrhenians of 2 Macc. 
xiii. 24: so called from their chief town 
Gerra, mentioned by Strabo as lying be- 
tween Gaza and Pelusium in Egypt. 

10. “ Jerahmeelites."—The Jerahme- 
elites were merely one of the branches of 
the family of Judah, and probably occu- 
pied the southern part of that tribe's terri- 
tory. The information that David had 
been acting against his own tribe was well 
calculated to please and satisfy Achish. 
Jerahmeel, who gave name to this branch 
of the tribe, was the great grandson of 
Judah; and concerning him and his pos- 
terity there are various particulars in 
1 Chron. ii. 


CHAPTER XXVIV. 


Verse 2. “TI will make thee keeper of 
“gnine head.”—In the East the head is 
usually mentioned as the principal part 
of the body. In common language “the 
head” is equivalent to “the life :” there- 
fore, what Achish means is, probably, 
that he would make David the com- 
mander of his life-guard—a most honour- 
able office in the East. 

4, “ Shunem.”—See the note to Josh. 
xix, 17. 

“ Gilboa.”—Mount Gilboa is composed 
of the range of hills stretching northward 
of Beth-shan, or Scythopolis, to the vici- 
nity of the Sea of Tiberias, and forming 
the eastern boundary of the great plain of 
Esdraelon, and, in this part, the western 
boundary of the plain ofthe Jordan. The 
natives still call it Gebel Gilbo, or Mount 
Gilbo. Dr. Richardson says that it is 
about £00 feet above the level of the road 
(between the river and the mountains), 
and probably about 1000 feet above the 
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level of the Jordan; and perhaps 1200 
feet above the level of the sea. It is a 
lengthened ridge, rising up in peaks, 
bearing a little withered grass and a few 
scanty shrubs, scattered about in different 
places. The plain of the Jordan, below 
these hills, is exceedingly beautiful and 
well cultivated. (See Richardson's 
‘ Travels,’ vol ii. p. 424.) 

7. “© A woman that hath a familar - 
spirit,”—Sce the note on Deut, xviii. 11. 
From the present text it appears that 
those who pretended to the spirit of divi- 
nation included in their pretensions the 
power of obtaining access to the counsels 
of the dead; cr, rather, of calling on the 
dead to appear to those who desired their 
presence. These were therefore what we 
call necromancers; the belief in whose 
powers has existed in most countries, and 
still lingers perhaps in some of the dark 
corners even of our own land. The pre- 
sent chapter has given occasion to much 
discussion, turning chiefly on the points— 
whether the appearance of Samuel was 
real, or an imposition of the Pythoness on 


‘the credulity of Saul; and, 2f real, by 


what power it was produced? That the 
spirit of Samuel was evoked by the wo- 
man, and came on the compulsion of her 
powerful arts, is an opinion that has had 
its advocates, but has of late years geue- 
rally been rejected. Even Sir Thomas 
Brown, whose errors are often on the side 
of credulity, rejected this explanation. In 
his chapter, ‘ Of the lastand most common 
promoter of false opinions, the endeavours 
of Satan, he says,—“Thus hath he 
(Satan) also made men believe that he 
can raise the dead, that he hath the key 
of life and death, and a prerogative above 
that principle which makes no regression 
from privations.” After alluding to the 
opinions of the heathen philosophical 
schools on this point, headds :—“ More in- 
consistent is the error of Christians, who, 
holding the dead do rest inthe Lord, do 
yet believe they are at the lure of the 
devil ;—that he, who is in bonds himself, 
commandeth the fetters of the dead, and, 
dwelling in the bottomless lake, (calleth) 
the blessed from Abraham’s bosom :— 
that can believe the real resurrection of 
Samuel, or that there is anything but de- 
lusion in the practice of necromancy, or 
the popular raising of ghosts.” (¢ Vulgar 
Errors,’ B. ic. 10.) For these and other 
reasons many believe that the witch of 
Kk 3 
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Endor was nothing more nor Jess than 
“a cunning woman,” who, being ac- 
quainted with the state of public affairs— 
guessing that the tall stranger, who assured 
her that no harm should happen to herself, 
could be no other than the king of Israel 
—and being well acquainted, as probably 
most of the Israelites were, with the person 
of Samuel—undertook the no very diffi- 
cult task of deceiving Saul. Under this 
view, it is thought that Saul did not see 
the appearance, but trusted to the woman's 
statement that she saw it; and that the 
voice which was heard was produced by 
the powers of ventriloquism :—though 
others suppose that the woman had an 
associate who personated the appearance 
and imitated the voice of the dead pro- 
phet. Some, however, conclude that this 
associate was a demon, whose aid she in- 
voked on this occason. But, thirdly, a 
large class of highly respectable interpre- 
ters contend that the appearance wasreally 
that of Samuel; but, of course, deny that 
the power of the woman or of the devil had 
any share in its production. They think, 
that, when the woman was preparing either 
to use her craft in imposing on Saul, or 
else was about to employ her incantations 
in the expectation of raising a demoniacal 
spirit to answer his questions, Samuel 
himself, or his spirit, appeared, by the 
Lord's permission, to the very great and 
declared surprise of the woman herself, 
The text certainly does throughout con- 
vey the impression that the appearance 
was real, This also was the opinion of 
the ancient Jewish church, as expressed in 
Eccles. xlvi. 20, where of Samucl it is 
said, that “after his death he prophesied, 
and shewed the king his end.” Josephus 
also describes the appearance as really that 
of Samuel. Dr, Hales, in his ‘New 
Analysis of Chronology.’ has an able 
article on this view of the subject; in 
which he thinks that the following were 
among the reasous for the permitted ap- 
pearance to Saul :—1. “To make Saul's 
crime the instrument of his punishment, 
in the dreadful denunciation of his ap- 
proaching doom. 2. To show to the 
heathen world the infinite superiority of 
the Oracte or THE Lorp, inspiring his 
prophets, over the powers of darkness and 
the delusive prognostics of their wretched 
votaries in their false oracles. 3. To 
confirm the belief of a future state, by 
‘One who rose from the dead,’ even under 
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the Mosaical dispensation.” (Luke xvi. 
31.) 

“ En-dor.”—This was near Nain, where 
Christ raised the widow's son from the 
dead. It is now ruined ; but in Jerome's 
time subsisted as a large village, which he 
places four miles south (more properly 
S.W.) from Mount Tabor. This agrees 
well enough with the situation where it 
was found by Burckhardt, who says that 
two hours anda half from Nazareth he 
came to the village of Denouny, and near 
it (that is, more to the south-east, we 
presume) found the ruins of En-dor, 


| where the witch's grotto is still shown. 


The Bible says nothing about her grotto. 
She probably lived ina house, like the 
other inhabitants of the place. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Verse 1. “ Aphek.”—See note to Josh. 
xii. 18, This must have been in the 
tribe of Issachar, in or on the borders of 
the great plain of Esdraelou: and must 
not be confounded with the place of the 
same name in the tribe of Judah, where 
the Philistines had their camp in the 
time of Eli (chap. iv. 1). 

“ By a fountain which is in Jezreel.’—~ 
Of this Jezreel see the note on Josh. xix. 
17. The fountain was probably in the 
neighbourhood of the town, which seems 
to have beeu near the southern termination 
of the Gilboa mountains, Here then we 
have another great battle in the plain of 
Esdraclon, which may be taken as the 
great battle-field of Palestine (see Hos. i. 
5). The names given here aud in the 
preceding chapter very clearly point out 
the eastern part of the plain, and the hills 
behind it on the east, as the scene of this 
battle. Saul it seems had disposed his 
army on or near Mount Gilboa, his own 
station being near the fountain in Jezreel. 

3. The princes of the Philistines.”"— 
The heads of the other Philistine states, 
not the lords in the court of Achish, who 
probably concurred in or submitted to the 
views which the king entertained concern- 
ing David. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Verse 1. “ The Amalekites had invailed 
the south.” —The strength of the country, 
both of the Hebrews and of the Philistines, 
having been drawn northwards to the 
battle in Esdraelon, the Amalekites, as 
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might be expected, eagerly availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of invading the 
defenceless south. In this expedition, 
which has entirely the character of a no- 
made incursion intoasettled country, they 
were not likely to overlook David's town, 
or to fail of avenging his recent expedi- 
tion against themselves. 

2. “ Slew not any.’—The men capahle 
of bearing arms having gone to the war, 
there were probably none of those remain- 
ing in the town whom it was usual to put 
to death. In most cases the women and 
boys were spared, to be used as slaves, and 
the old people from the prevailing senti- 
ment of respect to age. David, in his 
recent expedition against the southern 
tribes, did not spare any; while the Ama- 
lekites spared all. The reason of this 
difference, apparently to the disadvantage 
of David’s humanity, is obviously that 
David had to do with armed men, whom 
it was not usual to spare, whereas the 


: Amalekites found none but those whom 


it was unusual to destroy. This, and 
other war practices which occur in this 
chapter, such as the division of spoil, &c., 
have already been fully considered in the 
notes to Num. xxv. and Deut. xx. To 
this we cannot here abstain from adding 
the excellent illustration to be derived 
from the instructions which the Caliph 
Abubekr addressed to Yezid, when about 
to send him at the head of an army finto 
Syria. After advising him to behave 
kindly to his own troops, he says: “When 
you meet your enemies, quit yourselves 
like men, and don’t turn your backs; and 
if you get the victory, kill no little chil- 
dren, nor old people, nor women. Destroy 
no palm-trees (see note on Deut. xx. 19), 
nor burn any fields of corn. Cut down no 
fruit-trees, nor do any mischief to cattle, 
only such as you kill to eat. When you 
make any covenant, stand to it, and be as 
good as your word,” &c. (Ockley’s ‘Con- 
quest of Syria,’ p. 24.) 

9. “ The brook Besor.’"—-The winter 
torrent now called Wady-Gaza, which is 
mentioned by Dr. Richardson as falling 
into the Mediterranean, a little to the south 
of Gaza, agrees exceeding well with the 
situation which the history would seem to 
assign to the brook Besor. That so many 
of the men were tired by the time they got 
to the brook Besor proves that Ziklag, and 
consequently Gath, was a good distance to 
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the north, and furnishes another argument 
for not placing it so far to the south as 
Calmet, T. H. Horne, and others, have 
done. The vicinity of a river was uatu- 
rally selected as the resting-place of those 
who were unable to proceed farther. 

13. “ My master left me, because three 
days agone I fell sick.”"—This Egyptian 
had probably been taken prisoner by the 
Amalekites in one of their predatory in- 
cursions into the Egyptian territory, and 
retained asa slave. We have often had 
occasion to observe that slaves are usually 
treated with great kindness in the East ; 
but it does still not unfrequently happen 
that, in rapid journeys over the deserts, 
slaves are abandoned, and often perish, 
because the inhuman master, or his party, 
will not consent to encumber themselves 
with the necessary conveyance of, or atten- 
dance on, a sick man. If he can, by his 
own exertions, keep up with his party, it 
is well; but if not, there is little hope for 
him. Old slaves—that is, those who 
have long been the property of a particular 
master, or have been reared in his family, 
are, we believe, scarcely ever thus treated ; 
but slaves newly-purchased or acquired do 
not often meet with equal indulgence. 
This “ young man of Egypt” would 
seem not long to have been a slave to his 
Amalekite master. 

14.“ Cherethites.” — Compare with 
verse 16, and Zeph. ii. 5; from which it 
appearshighly probable that this was cither 
a general name for-the Philistines, or fora 
section or tribe of that nation inhabiting 
the southern part of Philistia. There are 
other opinions ; but we apprehend that this 
is founded on the most satisfactory evi- 
dence. 

27. “ To them which were in Beth-el,” 
&c.—Bethel and the other principal towns 
in this list have already been noticed. 
South Ramoth is mentioned in Josh. xix. 
8, among the cities of Simeon, Jaétir is 
included in Josh. xv. 48. among the towns 
of Judah in the mountains. Jerome reads 
it “Jether,” as he well might, and iden- 
tifies it with a large village, which existed 
in his time under the name of Jethira. It 
was in the interior of Daroma, near Mala- 
tha, about twenty miles (south-east of 
course) from Eleutheropolis, which places 
it among the mountains, as the text re- 
ferred to requires, to the south of He- 
bron among the well-known haunts of 
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David. Aroer was hardly the Aroer on 
the other side Jordan, as all the places 
mentioned seem to have been in the tribe 
of Judah or on its borders: the Septuagint 
reads * Arouel ” instead of “ Adamah”™ in 
the list of Judah’s towns given in Josh. 
xv. (verse 22); and this may be the place 
intended. Eshtemoa is mentioned next to 
Jattiy in the list pee xxi. 16) of the 
towns which Judah gave to the Levites, 
and, like it, is among the towns enumerated 
in the mountains of Judah. Jerome says 
that it was in his time a Jewish village of 
Daroma, to the north of another village 
called Anem (probably the nim men- 
tioned after Ashtemosh in Josh. xv. 50), 
which he scems to place to the cast of 
Hebron, but modifies his statement by say- 
ing, that it was near another village of the 


same name, south of Hebron, which may ; 


make the result south-east, or even south- 
south-east: Machal is nowhere else men- 
tioned inthe Bible, neither is 4éach. Chor- 
ashan is doubtless the Ashan given to the 
tribe of Simeon in Josh. xix. 7, and per- 
haps the same as the village of Beth-Asan 
of Jerome's time, fifteen miles from Jeru- 
salem. These presents, sent to the elders 
of so many important places, show that 
David had a party of powerful friends in 
his own tribe. 


CHAPTER XXNXI. 


Verse 4. “ Therefore Saul took a sword, 
and fell upon it.” —The account here given 
is very materially different from that 
which the Amalekite gives in the first 
chapter of the following book. The 
moral difference between the two accounts 
is however only the difference between 
two forms of suicide. The account of 
Josephus reconciles the two statements by 
supposing that Saul claimed the assist- 
auce of the Amalekite, after having made 
an ineffectual attempt at self destruction. 
But there remain other discrepancies 
which are not obviated by this expla- 
nation; and, upon the whole, the general 
impression is more probably correct, in 
receiving the statement in the present 
chapter as the accurate account; and 
that the story told by the Amalekite was 
trumped up with the view of recommend- 
ing. himself to the favour of David. The 
plain account therefore is, that Saul, 
being wounded, and fearing the most 
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grievous insults if he fell alive into the 
hands of the Philistines, chose rather to 
die by his own hand. This is one of the’ 
very few instances of suicide which occur 
in the Scriptures. It is still a practice 
exceedingly rare among the Orientals, 
even in the most adverse circumstances of 
life, and with only prospects of death and 
misery before them. This appears to 
have been always the case in the East; 
the ancient history of which affords very 
few instances of self-murder, compared 
with that of the western nations—the 
study of which has, unhappily, ren- 
dered the modern mind but too familiar 
with the historical celebrity of, and false 
principles connected with, a crime by 
which men affected to dare and to be 
superior to the calamities from which they 
shrunk, Dr. Delaney, in his ‘History of 
David,’ very properly contrasts the con- 
duct of Saul, in this his last extremity, 
with that of Darius, who, when he sat 
in his tent— 
“ Deserted, in his utmost need, 
By those his former bounty fed,”” 


and every moment expecting his death, 
said to the few eunuchs who remained 
with him, after counselling them to provide 
for their own safety, “Wonder not that 
T do not with my own hand end my 
days; for I would much rather perish 
through another's crime than by my own.” 
(Q. Curtius, 1. v., ¢. xii.) 

5. “ His armourbearer. ., fell likewise 
upon his sword, and died with him.”—The 
Jews think that this armourbearer was 
Doeg the Edomite, who was promoted to 
that office for his alacrity in obeying the 
king when commanded to slay the priests. 
They also think that the sword which 
Saul took was that of the armourbearer, 
and that the latter employed the same 
weapon, so that both Saul aud Doeg died 
by the very weapou by which the priests of 
the Lord had been slain, by the order of 
the one and by the hand of the other. 
That the weapon with which Saul slew 
himself was that of the armourbearer, 
seems highly probable from the context; 
but we have no authority but this ancient 
tradition for supposing that the armour- 
bearer was Doeg. 

10. “ They put his armour in the house 
of Ashtaroth.”"—Sce the notes on ch. vi. 
5; and xxi. 9, 
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“ They fastened his body to the wall of 
Beth-shan” and the bodies of hissons also, 
as appear by verse 12. Josephus under- 
stands that the bodies were gibbeted on 
crosses outside the walls; but others 
conceive, as the text seems to require, 
that the bodies were fastened to or sus- 
pended against the wall by nails or hooks. 
It was a custom among some ancient 
nations to punish criminals convicted of 
capital crimes, by throwing them from 
the wall, so that they should be caught 
by hooks which were inserted in the wall 
below, and by which they often hung for 
a long time in exquisite tortures. Very 
possibly the remains of these unhappy 

rinces were fastened by such hooks to 
the wall of Beth-shan. 

“ Beth-shan.”—This place was known 
to the Greeks by the name of Nysa, and 
afterwards by that of Scythopolis, from 
the Scythians, who, when they overran 
Western Asia, took this city and retained 
it in their possession as long as they 
continued in that region. It is known at 
present by the name of Bisan, which is 
merely a softened form of its ancient 
Hebrew name. It is situated about twelve 
miles to thesouth of the sea of Tiberias, and 
nearly two miles west ofthe Jordan. It was 
a place of such high repute among the Jews, 
that the Talmud says, that if the garden 
of Eden was in the land of Israel, Beth- 
shan was its gate; and it is added, that 
its fruits were the sweetest in Israel. It 
remained a place of considerable import- 
ance in the fourth century, according to 
Jerome; but at present its site is only 
marked by a miserable village in the 
midst of extensive ruins. Burckhardt 
describes Bisan as situated upon rising 
ground, on the west side of the valley of 
the Jordan, where the chain of mountains 
(Gilboa) declines considerably in height 
and presents merely elevated ground, 
quite open towards the west, and the 
mountains do not begin again till one 
hour’s journey to the south. The ancient 
town was watered by a river now called 
Moiet Bisan, or, the water of Bisan, which 
flows in different branches towards the 
plain. The ruins of Scythopolis are of 
considerable extent, and the town built 
along the banks of the rivulet and in the 
valleys formed by its several branches, 
must have been nearly three miles in 
circuit. The only remains are large 
heaps of black hewn stones, many founda- 
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tions of houses, and fragments of a 
few columns. In one of the valleys there 
is a large mound of earth, which appeared 
to Burckhardt to be artificial, and which 
was probably the cite of a castle for the 
defence of the town. On the left bank 
of the stream there is a large khan, where 
the caravans repose that take the shortest 
route from Jerusalem to Damascus. The 
village of Bisan containsseventy or eighty 
houses. Its inhabitants are in a miserable 
condition from being exposed to the de- 
predations of the Bedouins, to whom they 
also pay a heavy tribute. Dr. Richard- 
son also, who calls the place “an abomi- 
nable sink of dirt and iniquity,” describes 
the village as “a collection of the most 
miserable hovels, containing about 200 
inhabitants, and, in looking at their 
wretched accommodation, anda Bedoween 
encampment that was spread out in the 
valley, we were not surprised to hear that 
in these countries the dwellers in tents 
look on the dwellers in towns as an 
inferior class of beings.” He also says 
that his party found the weather hotter 
at Bisan than in any other part of Judea, 
Masses of ejected lava lie scattered around 
the village, and the mountains have much 
the appearance of extinguished volcanoes. 
Captains Irby and Mangles found traces 
of the walls of the ancient fortress, on the 
hill mentioned by Burckhardt, They 
also discovered other remains, which 
appear to have escaped his researches, and 
which sufficiently attest the ancient im- 
portance of the place, when it was the 
largest city of the Decapolis, being also 
the only one west of the Jordan. 

12, 13. “ Burnt them... and took 
their bones, and buried them.” —This agrees 
with what was a common and honourable 
rite of sepulture among the nations of 
classical antiquity. This is the first time 
it is, as such, mentioned in Scripture ; 
and from the Law we should centainly 
infer that it was considered ignominious 
by the Hebrews. Perhaps it was resorted 
to in the present instance to preserve the 
remains of Saul and his sons from any 
further insult. This rite, however, ulti- 
mately became honourable among the 
Jews; and perhaps the present instance 
gave the first impulse to the change of 
opinion, (See the note on Jer. xxxiv. 5.) 
But after the Captivity the practice was 
discontinued, and the ancient aversion of 
the Hebrews to this rite revived with such 
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vigour, that their learned men spent much 
ingenuity in proving that it never had 
existed among them.—The reader will 
not fail to mark the very proper feelings 
of the men of Jabesh-gilead towards their 
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deliverer after the lapse of so many 
years. With Jabesh the public history 
of Saul may be said to commence, and in 
Jabesh it terminates, 


THE SECOND 


BOOK OF SAMUEL, 


OTHERWISE CALLED, 


THE SECOND BOOK OF THE KINGS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Verse 10. “ The crown that was upon ! 
kis kead.”"—This crown could, evidently, | 


not have been a crown of state, but such 
as was used in war, connected with the 
helmet. Reserving therefore some notice 
of ancient crowns for another occasion, 
we have only to say a few words on 
crowned helmets, in addition to what. has 
already been stated in the note to 1 Sam. 
xvil., where the illustrative wood-cut ex- 
hibits several examples cf such helmets, 
We now offer other specimens, for distinct 
illustration. Those of the first two cuts 
are from the sculptures of ancient Persia, 
and are very complete of their kind. The 
most ancient crowns were merely fillets 
or metallic bands, fastened rownd the 
head: and in war such diadems were 
fixed to the lower part of the helmet, to 
denote the regal dignity of the wearer. 
Whatever form the crown or head-dress 
of state received in later times, its adap- 
tation to the helmet was on a similar 
principle. It was a circlet, more or less 
enriched, and in various figures, surround- 
ing the different kinds of helmet. It 
seems, however, that when the proper 
crown or cap of state was high, its height 
was often diminished, in this adaptation, 
for the sake of convenience. In oue of 
the figures of the first cut we see the fillet 
or band, surrounding a skull-cap. In 
the other, the diadem which surrounds 
and strengthens the war-cap, is such an 
adaptation of the cylindrical cap of state 
as we mentioned in the Note on Helmets. 
In this, the fluted cylinder is shortened, 
and widened at the top. It has a plain 
surface, is from the top cut to half its 


depth, and approaches to the ancient 
Oriental rayed form of the crown, which 
we sce repeated, with some variation, in 
the right-hand figure of the second cut. 
This last, under sundry moditications, 
seems to be the most common form of the 
crowned helmets which the Persian sculp- 
tures exhibit. In some instances the 
circlet is more acutely rayed than in those 
which we have given. It is evident that 
in most of the instances in which the 
metallic diadem rises above the top of the 
head, that alone, even without the inclosed 
or surrounded cap or helmet, forms a very 
good defence for the head. Instances 
are therefore not wanting in which, so far 
as we can discover, the diadem alone 
defends the head, and is so constructed 
as to afford it very sufficient protection. 
These we might call “crown helmets” 
as distinguished from <“ crowned hel- 
mets.” Of the former, the figures f, h, 2, 
in the cut to 1 Sam. xvii. seem to be ex- 
amples. Of which kind was the crown 
of Saul, it is difficult to determine, since 
both a crown helmet and a crowned hel- 
met, may be called “crowns” with nearly 
equal propriety. Among other illustra- 
tions, the fig. gy in the cut referred to, 
representing a highly enriched helmet or 
war-cap, may be pointed out as having a 
good claim to the title of a crown. I¢ 
was undoubtedly a regal distinction, and 
several examples of it occur in the sculp- 
tures and coins of ancient Persia. The 
subjoined cut is a portrait of Aga Mo- 
hammed Khan, the last but one cf the 
Persian kings. Though a modern subject, 
it has been introduced under the impres- 
sion that the form of the very conspicuous 
cap furnishes a complete and striking 
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{Aga Mohammed Khan.—From a native Portrait, given in Malcolm’s ‘ History of Persia.’} 


illustration of some of the ancient Orien- 
tal combinations of the crown with the 
helmet. 

“ The bracelet that was on his arm.”— 
We believe that Harmer was the first to 
suggest that Saul’s bracelet, which the 
Amalekite brought with the crown to 
David, was one of the badges of royalty. 
In proof that the bracelet was used in the 
East as a badge of power, he cites a pas- 
sage from D’Herbelot, stating that when 
the Khalif Cayem Bemrillah granted the 
investiture to an eastern prince of certain 


dominions, which his predecessors had 
"possessed, and among the rest of the city 
of Bagdad itself, the ceremony of investr- 
ture was performed by the khalif’s send- 
ing him, together with the necessary fir- 
man, a crown, a chain, and bracelets, This 
is a very good illustration ; and the conjec- 
ture which Harmer seems to found upon 
it, becomes certainty, when we refer to 
past and existing usage of Persia. In 
‘some of the accounts (for almost every 
account differs in some particulars) of 
the closing scene in the life of the unhappy 
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(Persian Armlets.] 


Yezdijird, in whose reign the Arabians 
conquered Persia, it is related that when 
he sought refuge in a mill from his pur- 
suers, he offered the miller, as a bribe, 
his girdle, his bracelets, and his ring; 
and that his bracelets formed a royal dis- 
tinction is established by the present Per- 


sian custom, whieb only allows them to 
be worn by the king and his sons. We 
have shown that the “ bracelet upon the 
arm”’ includes both bracelets, usually so 
called, and armlets. That of Saul was 
probably an armlet, like the distinction 
of Persian royalty, which is a jewelled 
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(Indian Armlets.] 


band worn above the elbow. Those which 
the king wears in his dress of state, make 
a most glorious appearance, and are 
valued at nearly a million of our money. 
The principal stone in each of these 
baztibends, as they are called, is of im- 
mense value. That in the left armlet, 


called the derid-e-noor, or “ sea of light,” ' 


/is considered the diamoud of the finest 


lustre in the world, and weighs 186 
carats: that in the right armlet is called 
the ¢dj-e-mdh, or “ crown of the moon,” 
and is a most splendid diamond, weighing 
146 carats. These facts may assist us in 
forming some idea of the conspicuous 
character of the armlet or bracelet in the 
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regalia of the ancient Oriental kings. 
But the custom was not exclusively 
Oriental; for, according to Tumer, bands 
of gold, worn around the neck, arms, and 
knees, were emblems of supreme autho- 
rity among the ancient British kings. 

18, “ He bade them teach the children of 
Judah the use of the bow.”—The words, 
“the use of” not being in the original, 
some commentators think that “the bow” 
was the title of the ensuing elegy, and 
that this is what was commanded to be 
taught. This is possible: but the com- 
mon reading seems more than equally so, 
as the experience of the efficacy of this 
weapon, in the recent engagement with 
the Philistines (1 Sam. xxxi. 3), was 
well calculated to direct David's attention 
to the subject, and induce him to desire 
that more attention should he paid to the 
bow for warlike purposes. David's own 
stay among the Philistines was also cal- 
culated to operate for the same result. 
The bow was indeed well known to the 
Hebrews long before this time; but it 
does not appear that it was used to any 
considerable extent as a military weapon. 
We read of no body of archers in the 
Hebrew army till after David's time; 
but very large bodies of archers are sub- 
sequently mentioned. They appear to 
have been chiefly Benjamites, who seem, 
throughout their history, to have been 
remarkable for their partiality to missile 
weapons. The archers of Ephraim are, 
however, mentioned once. (Compare 
1 Chron. viii. 40; 2 Chron. xiv. 8 and 
xvii. 7; Psal. Ixxvili. 9.) The frequent 
reference to archery in the Psalms would 
alone suffice to show the interest which 
David took in the subject. The Bible 
itself bears witness to the extreme an- 
tiquity of the bow. Ishmael, when ba- 
nished from his father’s tents, ‘ dwelt in 
the wilderness, and became an archer ;” 
and his nephew, Esau, employed the bow 
in his hunting. (Gen. xxi. 20 and 
xxvii. 3.) Very probably the invention 
of the bow originated in the desire to 
obtain a weapon for the distant attack of 
animals, whose strength or swiftness ren- 
dered a close assault difficult or dangerous, 
Such a weapon would, of course, soon 
come to be employed against man; and 
to this we find allusions towards the end 
of Genesis, where, speaking of Joseph, the 
dying Israel says: “The archers have 
sorely grieved him, and shot at him, and 
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hatedhim. But his (own) bow abode in 
strength, and the arms of his hands were 
made strong” (chap. xlix. 23, 24). Here 
the strength of thearms is properly alluded 
to, a strong arm being necessary to bend a 
strong bow. The aged Patriarch had, on 
a former occasion, told Joseph: “ Behold 
I have given thee one portion above thy 
brethren, which I took out of the hand of 
the Amorite with my sword and with my 


| bow.” (chap. xlviii. 22.) 


The most ancient offensive or defensive 
arms seem also to be those which are the 
most universal; because that simplicity 
of construction which leads to early in- 
vention, leads also to independent dis- 
covery among different and unconnected 
nations. This applies to the bow, which 
we find to have been very extensively 
diffused. It exists among nations the 
most brutal, or iguorant, or savage, and 
even in the islands which lie most remote 
from the continent; although, indeed, 
there have been some nations among 
whom no trace of its existence can be 
discovered. 

The ancient bows were for the most 
part of wood, but we sometimes read of 
horn being employed. Those of wood 
were tipped with horn, and those of hom 
with metal—often gold or silver. Indeed 
the bow was sometimes wholly of metal, 
as steel or brass; and such are mentioned 
in Scripture (Job xx, 24; Ps. xviii. 34). 
‘These of course were, from their stiffness, 
bent with great difficulty ; whence David, 
in the last-cited text, properly mentions 
it as a proof of the extraordinary strength 
with which the Lord had endowed him, 
that a bow of steel was broken by his 
arms. Thus, on account of the force re- 
quired to bend some ancient bows, whether 
of wood, metal, or horn, it was often 
proposed as a trial of strength to bend some 
particular bow; and we find ancient 
heroes glorying in the possession and use 
of a bow which no one but themselves 
could bend. Such was the famous bow 
of Ulysses. It had remained among his 
treasures during the twenty years of his 
absence from Ithaca. In the end, it was 
agreed that the hand of his supposed 
widow should be given to him who, out 
of the numerous suitors, should be able 
to bend this bow and to send the arrow 
through twelve rings. The bow was of 
horn, and the string had remained un- 
hitched at one end, as usual when the 
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weapon was not in use. Not one of the 
suitors was able even so far to bend the bow 
as to hitch on the string at the loosened 
end, although they tried to relax the 
rigidity of the bow by chafing it with suet 
before the fire. At last Ulysses himself, 
who was present in the disguise of a beg- 
gar, takes it, and the description of the 
manner in which he dealswith it is highly 
interesting. 

“ He now, with busy look and curious touch, 

Explored the bow, now viewing it remote, 


Now near at hand, aware that, ha uy: worms 
Had, in his absence, drilled the soli horn.” 


1 
At last— 


‘« —-When the wary hero, wise, 
Had made his hand familiar with the bow, 
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Poising it and examining —at once— 

As when in harp and song adept, a bard 

Strings a new lyre, extending first the chords, 

He knits them to the frame at either end, 

With promptest ease! with such Ulysses 
strung 

His own huge bow, and with his right hand 
thrill'd 

The nerve, which in its quick vibration sang 

As with aswallow's voice... . 

He seized a shaft, which at the table's side 

Lay ready drawn . . . . He lodged the 


ree 
Full in the bowstring, drew the parted head 
Home to his breast, and aiming as he sat, 
At once dismiss’d it. Through the num'rous 
rings, 

Swift flew the gliding steel, and, issuing, sped, 
Beyond them.’ 

Odyss, xxi. CowPer. 


[From a Bas-relief at Thebes.] 


‘We may suppose that such a bow as 
this, and such as David referred to, is 
that in the hands of the Persian king in 
the cut in the next page, who, in the original 
sculpture at Tackt-i-Bostan, is represented 
of colossal proportions, in the act of shoot- 
ing at wild boars. It is observable that 
in the above extract, and in the other 
descriptions of Homer, the end of the 
arrow is drawn home to the breast, rather 
than to the right ear, as in Egyptian and 


Persian figures, and in the more modern 
practice both of the east and west.—The 
length of the ancient bows seems to’ have 
been very various, but so far as we can 
collect, those intended. for efficient use, 
and not merely for teaching archery, were 
seldom less than four feet long, or more 
than six. Somewhat above five feet may 
have been the average proportion of its 
length. The bow of the Egyptians, who 
paid great attention to archery, was usually 
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[From a Bas-relief at Tackt-i-Bostan.] 


of wood, and about five feet in length. It 
appears from the sculptures that in string- 
ing it, the Egyptians fixed the lower 
point of the bow in the ground, and either 
standing or sitting, pressed the knee 
against the inner side of the bow, while 
they bent it with one hand, and with the 
other passed the string into the notch at 
the upper extremity. While shooting 
they frequently wore a guard on the left 
arm, to prevent its receiving an injury 
from the string; and this was not ouly 
fastened round the wrist, but was secured 
by a thong tied above the elbow. Some- 
times a groove was fixed upon the fore 
knuckle, in which the arrow rested and 
ran when discharged : and the huntsman, 
whose bow appears to have been less 
powerful than those used in war, occasion- 
ally held spare arrows in his might hand 
while he pulled the string. (See Wilkin- 
sen’s ‘ Ancient Egyptians,’ chap. iii.) 


The bowstring was, among the ancients, 
formed of leathern thongs, horsehair, cat- 
gut, or string.—The arrows were usually 
either of reed or light wood, headed with 
bone, ivory, sharp stone, brass, or iron. 
They were sometimes simply pointed, but 
often barbed, or leaf-shaped, like a spear- 
head. Arrow heads of bronze have been 
found in Egypt, triangular, in the shape 
of an elongated cone, with a barb at each 
angle. The horrible practice of poisoning 
the points of arrows, which now exists 
among many barbarous nations, is very 
ancient. Ulysses is represented in Homer, 
as having made a voyage to the island of 

uphyre— 
“In his swift bark, seeking some pois’nous drug, 

Wherewith to taint his brazen arrows keen, 

Which drug, through fear of the eternal gods, 


Tlus refus’d, but readily my sire 
Gave to him, for he loved him past belief.” 


It is thought that St. Paul alludes to 


a 


‘all the fiery daris of the wicked.” 
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such poisoned weapons when he exhorts 
the Ephesians to take “the shield of 
faith, wherewith ye shall be able to quench 
But 
more probably the allusion is to another 
use of arrows,—which was, to fasten com- 
bustibles to them, and to send fire against 
the enemy or among the dwellings of a 
besieged place, or the works and engines 
of a besieging army. There seems a most 
distinct reference to poisoned arrows in 
Job vi. 4: and to the custom of shooting 
combustibles in Ps. cxx. 4; and perhaps 
the latter reference may be detected in 
the figurative language which compares 
lightning to the arrows of the Almighty 
(Zech. x. 14). The pestilence, and other 
sudden, devastating and unavoidable ca- 
lamities, are also described as the arrows 
of God. Axrows were usually feathered, 
generally with the wing feather of a 
goose or other large bird; hence, and 
with reference to their swiftness, there was 
a two-fold propriety in the poetical epithet 
of “winged,” so often applied to these 
destructive missiles. : 
The arrows were kept in a quiver, 
which was generally either round or 
obeliscal, and wider at the open than at 
the closed end, as the feathered ends of 
the arrows, which were uppermost, re- 
quired more room than the points. It 
was slung to the back, so that the ar- 
cher by putting his hand over the right 
shoulder could easily take them out as 
wanted: but the Egyptian soldier usually 
bore the quiver in an almost horizontal 
position at his back, and drew out the 
arrows from beneath his arm. Many 
instances, however, occur (see p. 216) 
in which the quiver is so placed at 
the back as to project over the top 
of the shoulder; but this appears to 
have been only during a march, or at a 
time when the arrows were not required. 
The quiver seems to have been closed hy 
a lid or an over-looping flap of skin, when 
no immediate occasion for the arrows was 
contemplated. The bow also had its case 
to preserve its elasticity, and protect it 
from sun and damp. It was usually of 
leather or cloth, and was commonly sus- 
pended from the girdle, as represented in 
the annexed figure from the ancieutsculp- 
tures of Persepolis. Among the Egyp- 
tians, bow-cases, more corresponding to 
the shape of the bow itself, were attached 
to the war-chariots, and were often very 
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richly ornamented: but the only thing 
of the kind that appears to have been in 
use among the infantry, was a sheath of 
pliable substance, probably leather, which 


[A Bow-Case.—From a Sculpture at Persepolis.] 


covered only the centre, leaving the ex- 
tremities exposed. As this only appears 
when the soldiers hold the bow in their 
hands during a march, it seems to have 
been chiefly intended to protect the bow- 
string from the perspiration of the hand. 
Taking it from the case, in preparation 
for action, is what Habakkuk alludes to 
in—“ Thy bow was made quite naked” 
(ch. ili, 9). The bow when out of its 
case was usually carried on the left arm 
or shoulder; but in a sculpture at Tackt- 
i-Bostan, a king is represented with his 
bow about his neck, in such a fashion as 
might have suggested the Turkish use of 
the bowstring in strangling state-offenders. 

Many of the above particulars are 
strikingly illustrated in the account which 
Homer gives of the archery of Pandarus ; 
and we cite it with the more satisfaction, 
on account of the proximity of the date 
of the Trojan war to the times now under 


consideration :— 
«« He complied, 
And at the word uncas’d his polish’d bow, 
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The horn of a salacious mountain goat. 

That goat, forth issuing from his cave, him- 
self, 

Inambush placed, had stricken in the breast, 

And back into his cave supine he fell. 

Full sixteen palms his measur'd length of 
horn 

Had spir’d aloft; the bow-smith, root to root, 

Adapted each, shav’d smooth the wrinkled 
rind 

Then polish’d all, and tipp’d the points with 
gold. 

‘That bow he strung, and, stooping to his task, 

Prepared it well for use, behind a fence 

Of Lycian shields, lest, seeing him, the Greeks 

Should fly to smite him ere the wound were 
giv’n. 

His quiver's lid displaced, he chose a dart 
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Untlown, full- fledg’d, and barb'da with Ditter- 
est woe; 

Tle lody’d it on the cord, but ere it flew, 

To Lycian Phoebus vow'd, at his return 

To Zelia’s walls, in honour of his aid, 

A heeatomb, all firstlings of the flock. 

Then, scizing fast the reed, he drew the barb 

Home to his bow, the bowstring to his breast. 

And when the hom was rounded to an arch, 

He twanged it. Whizz’d the bowstring, and 
the reed. 

With fell impatience started to the goal.” 


liad, iv. 110—133. Cowrer. 


The bow was however by no means 
generally used in the Trojan war; though 
it was preferred by some individual chiefs. 


as 


(From an Egyptian Bas-relief at Thebes.] 


The spear seems to have been considered 
the ‘more honourable weapon in battle. 
It would seem, however, that the use of 
the bow was cultivated as an accomplish- 
ment, useful in the chase and in occasional 
combats. Achilles and Ulysses we know 
to have been able archers, though we do 
not find them use the bow on the field of 
battle. In later times we find bodies of 
archers in the armies of Greece, Persia, 
and Rome, as well as in that of the He- 


the most famous archers of antiquity. 
The latter are spoken of in Scripture (Isa. 
xiii, 8; Jer. xlix. 35; 1. 9, 14, 29, 42.) 
12. “ The beauty of Israel is slain upon 
thy hugh places.”—Jonathan is here in- 
tended, as appears from verse 25; “O 
Jonathan, thou wast slain in thine high 
places.” With Jonathan the poem be- 
gins, and with Jonathan, that tender and 
magnanimous friend, it ends. The word 
(YN tzebs) rendered “beauty ” in the 


brews. The Cretans aud Persians were! present text, and elsewhere “glory” and 
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‘¢ honour,” means also the antelope or 
gazelle, which is regarded in Western 
Asia as the symbol of agility and beauty. 
It is probable that the animal comparison 
should be preferred, since the figure is 
then more sustained in the second clause. 
It will then read, as in Boothroyd :— 
<O antelope of Israel! pierced on thy 
high place!” and that learned translator 
understands that the last clause refers 
to the habit among animals of the deer 
kind, when closely pursued, of running at 
last to their usual haunt, and there await- 
ing the fatal stroke. We see the allusion 
repeated in verse 25, and still with re- 
ference to Jonathan. There may also 
be a reference in this comparison to the 
swiftness for which Jonathan was cele- 
brated, for in verse 23, Saul and his son 
are described as being “swifter than 
eagles.”—We must be content with this 
single observation, without attempting to 
analyse this impressive elegy, or to ex- 
patiate on the several circumstances of 
beauty and true pathos which it offers. 


CHAPTER II. 


Verse 14. “ Let the young men now arise, 
and play before us.”"—This has been va- 
riously understood. We have no doubt 
that the matter is most satisfactorily elu- 
cidated by the usages of Arabian war- 
fare, as explained in a note to 1 Sam. 
xvii. As a prelude to the general com- 
bat, men from the opposite parties stood 
forth and chalictgal each other. The 
following cuts of Roman gladiatorial 
combats taken from bas-reliefs found at 
Pompeii, in which the mortal conflict of 
the combatants furnished an amusement 
in which the people greatly delighted, 
may serve to illustrate the manner of such 
combats, although the principle in which 
they originated and on which they were 
conducted was very different. (See ‘ Li- 
brary of Entertaining Knowledge,’ Pom- 
peii, vol. i. p. 309.) 

16. They caught every one his fellow 
by the head.”—Doubtless by the hair of 
the head—that is, either of the scalp 
or the beard. On account of the con- 
‘venient hold which the hair of the head 
or beard affords to an enemy in battle, it 
has been the custom in most nations for 
soldiers to dispense with it. Among those 
nations who wear the hair of the head, 
and do not shave it off like the Moham- 
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medans, it is usually cropped close, as 
among our own soldiers; and even among 
some of the nations that cherish the beard 
the soldiers have been persuaded or obliged 
to submit to the loss of it. Among both 
the Russians and Persians the heard is 
highly venerated; but in both nations the 
soldiers have been obliged to part with that 
important ornament. On the comparative- 
ly recent introduction of European tactics 
into the Persian army, a great stand was 
at first made for the retention of the beard; 
and it was only through the occurrence 
of an accident to a bearded soldier, that 
the late priuce royal, Abbas Meerza, was 
convinced of the unmilitary character 
of such an appendage, and reluctantly 
issued an order for his soldiers to be 
shaven. This is, however, no modern 
discovery. Plutarch relates in his 
Apophthegms that, when all things were 
prepared for a battle, the officers of Alex- 
anderasked him whether he had any further 
commands? He said, “nothing; unless 
that the Macedonians shave their beards.” 
And when Parmenio expressed some sur- 
prise at this order, he added: “Have 
you not observed that in fight, there is 
no better hold than the beard?” 

18, “Light of foot as a wild roe.”"— 
In the early history of all nations, as we 
have already had occasion to observe, 
physical endowments, such as strength 
and_ swiftness, held the very first place 
in the estimation of the people. We 
have heard much of physical charac- 
teristics and personal accomplishments, 
but never, or very rarely, of mental dis- 
tinctions. Among physical endowments 
swiftness seems to have held no mean 
place in the esteem of the Hebrews. In 
the last chapter, we see Saul and Jona- 
than described as “swifter than eagles :"” 
and now Asahel is “light of foot as a 
wild roe.” In like manner we find Ho- 
mer thus distinguishing the hero of the 
Iliad, whose name continually recurs in 
the form of—“ Achilles, swiftest of the 
swift.” 

21. “Lay thee hold on one of the young 
men, and take his armour.”—From this 
we see that it was the custom with the 
Hebrews, as among other ancient nations, 
for the victor in a combat to strip the 
slain enemy of his armour, as the reward 
and honourable trophy of his conquest. 
In Homer we have continual examples 
of this. The heroes no sooner kill’ an 
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enemy than they jump from their cha- 
riots to secure his armour; and they are 
so eager in this matter, that it almost 
looks, sometimes, as if the armour of the 
respective combatants was the sole object 
of the conflict. Sometimes there isa fight 
over the dead body—from the anxiety of 
the friends of the deceased to prevent his 
armour from being taken, and from 
the eagerness of the victor and his friends 
to secure such honourable prey. This 
practice was well calculated to con- 
fuse a battle; and seems therefore to 
have been restricted to the chiefs, the 
mass of the soldiers not being allowed 
to strip the dead until the next day, or 
at least until after the battle. Thus also 
in 1 Sam. xxxi. we see that the Philis- 


tines did not come to strip the slain till 
the following day. If Saul had been 
killed in single combat, his armour would 
doubtless have been immediately seized by 
the victor. Nevertheless, under every mo- 
dification, the practice was attended with 
much inconvenience, as we discover in the 
Iliad (vi. 70) from what Nestor says in 
his anxiety to prevent its bad conse- 
quences :-— 

“ Priends, heroes, Grecians, ministers of Mars! 

Stay none behind, desirous of the spoil, 


But slay we now; that done ye may at ease 
Traverse the plains, and strip them where they 
fell.’ 


Some curious questions as to the right 
to such spoil must sometimes have arisen. 
We find an instance of this among the 
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Arabian conquerors of Syria. In the 
single combats between the Greeks and 
Arabians, which preluded the great and 
decisive battle of Yermouk, Serjabil was 
near being killed by a Christian officer, 
when Derar came to his assistance, and 
stabbed the latter to the heart. Then it 
became a question between Serjabil and 
Derar which had the right to the dead 
man’s armour. Derar claimed it as 
having killed him; Serjabil, as having 
wearied him in the combat. The dif- 
ference was referred to the general, who 
hesitated to decide, and sent to submit 
the matter to the Khalif (Omar), conceal- 
ing the names of the parties, and the armour 
being meanwhile kept by Serjabil; but 
it was taken from him and given to Derar, 
when Omar sent back his determination, 
to the effect that the spoil of an enemy 
was always due to the person by whom he 
was killed. (See Ockley’s ‘Conquest of 
Syria,’ p. 237.) 

23. “With the hinder end of the spear 
smote him.”—See the note in p. &0 of 
this volume. 


CHAPTER III. 


Verse 80. “ Because he had slain their 
brother Asahel at Gibeon in the battle.”— 
This was what Abner himself feared, when 
he killed Asahel (chap. ii. 2). We are 
very much disposed to think that, in ac- 
counting for this treacherous act of Joab, 
too much stress had been laid upon his 
jealousy of the influence with David, and 
consequent authority in the state, which 
a man of Abner’s established character 
was likely to acquire. Probably this 
consideration was not without its effect; 
nor perhaps was he without that fear which 
he expressed, that Abner’s intentions were 
not friendly to David: but, on the whole, 
we think that the reason which the text 
assigns is so strong in itself as to need little 
support from other considerations. This 
will appear if the reader turns to the note 
on blood-revenge, under Num. xxxv. It 
would therefore seem, that, with the He- 
brews, as among the Arabians, the claim 
of revenge for blood extended to persons 
killed in war, when the slayer was known. 
Burckhardt observes that the Arabs always 
desire to know by whom a man has been 
killed in a battle between different tribes, 
that it may be determined against whom 
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the avenger has his claim for blood : and 

he thinks, with great probability, that- 
their anxiety on this subject has influenced 

their mode of warfare, since this fact is 

better ascertained in single combats and 

skirmishes than in the confusion of a ge- 

neral action. In Antar we continually 

observe that the next relative of a man 

killed in a fair fight acts and talks as one 

bound to avenge his death on the slayer. 

To obviate the bad effects of this practice, 

it is sometimes customary for the sheikhs 
of both parties, with the consent of the 
majority of their people, in concluding a 
peace, to agree that the claims for the- 
blood shed in the war shall on both sides 
be remitted. But to such terms of peace 
the Arabs, whose friends have been slain, 
are generally very unwilling to assent; 
aud it often happens that, rather than do 
so, they leave their own tribe for a time, 
and settle with another, in order to reserve 
their right of seeking revenge. We are 
convinced that this principle affords a very 
satisfactory explanation of Joab’s conduct 
on the present occasion; but it seems dif— 
ficult to justify it, even on Arabian prin- 
ciples, since Abner had killed Asahel 
most reluctantly, and only to save his 
own life, 

31. “ Gird you with sackcloth.” —Sacks 
are usually made of hair in the East; 
whence we may understand that where 
sackcloth is mentioned hair-cloth is in- 
tended. Hence the idea is different from 
that which we, whose sacks are not of the 
same material, would affix to the term. 
That this is correct, seems to be confirmed 
by the fact, that the use of hair-cloth, as : 
a penitential dress, was retained by the | 
early Oriental monks, hermits, and pil- 
grims, and was adopted by the Roman 
church, which still retains it for the same 
purposes. Hair-cloth was, moreover, 
called “sackcloth” by the early Greek 
and Latin fathers, and this seems conclu- 
sive. Perhaps, in a general sense, the 
word means any kind of very coarse cloth : 
but. undoubtedly, more particularly cloth 
of hair than any other. There are somere- 
marks on this practice of assuming a morti- 
fying dress as an expression of grief or re- 
pentance in the note to Exod. xxxiii. 4, 
The principle is so obvious that there are 
few nationsamong which, in mournings for 
the dead, some kind of mortifying habit 
has not been adopted. We do not know 
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that sackcloth is now much used for this 
purpose in the East; but ornaments are 
relinquished, the usual dress is neglected, 
or it is laid aside, and one coarse or old 
assumed in its place. 


“ Beer. —The original word is RAD 


mittah, which generally denotes a bed or 
couch of any kind ou which a man lies 
in sleep. Whether therefore the sense is, 
that the term includes, from the analogy 
of use, a bier as something distinct from 
a bed, or that Abner was carried to his 
sepulchre on a proper bed, is not easy to 
determine. Our wood-cut below repre- 
sents an Egyptian bier, which, it will be 
seen, looks very much like a bed. The 
forms of the biers which appear in the 
funeral processions of this people are very 
diversified, many of them exhibiting most 
elaborate and expensive decorations. Our 
cut is a fair average specimen. It seems, 
then, that the Egyptians conveyed the 
remains of persons of distinction on bed- 
like biers, and such may have been the 
usage among the Jews. We cannot de- 
termine whether they were the same beds 
that were used for sleeping on, or were 
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the former, it would prove that the He- 
brews had moveable beds; and we have 
allowed that they might have some such, 
although, in general, we have supposed 
that they did, as the modern Orientals 
usually do, sleep on the ground, or on the 
immoveable divans or sofas of their rooms. 
(See the note to Deut. iii. 11.) Upon 
the whole, we may conclude that persons 
of high distinction were carried to their 
sepulchres in rich beds, but the common 
people on biers, such as are still used in 
the East, and which are little other than 
hand-barrows. Thus, Herod was, accord- 
ing to Josephus, carried to his sepulchre 
on a bed (or rather bedstead, or bedstead- 
like bier) of gold, enriched with precious 
stones, upon which the body lay on a 
purple bed, and was covered with a purple 
counterpane or pall. The corpse had a 
crown on the head, and sceptre in the 
right hand, This bier was surrounded 
by Herod's sons and kinsmen, after whom 
came his guards and foreign troops ac- 
coutred as if for war, who were followed 
by five hundred domestic servants and 
freedmen, with sweet spices in their hands. 
The bier was preceded by the bulk of 


specially prepared for the occasion. If | Herod’s army, in proper order, under theiy 
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officers, This perhaps suggests a good 
idea of Abner’s funeral procession. 

But these customs were not peculiar to 
the East, though probably derived from 
thence. The great men of Rome were, 
after the same manner, carried to the 
funeral pile on beds of state. Some of 
these beds were of gold, or gilded, with 
ivory feet, or were wholly of ivory, the 
body being covered with a rich pall. 
These bed-biers were carried by the near- 
est relatives or the freedmen of the de- 
ceased; but, according to Tacitus, the 
principal magistrates of Rome carried the 
funeral bed of emperors and dictators. 
And not only was there the bed on which 
the deceased lay, but many others were 
carried in the procession, adorned with 
garlands and crowns of flowers, and con- 
taining the images of the ancestors of the 
deceased. As many as six thousand of 
these beds are said to have been carried at 
the funeral of the dictator Sylla, and six 
hundred at that of M. Marcellus, the 
nephew of Augustus. As we are only 
illustrating that part of the subject which 
relates to biers, we need not here state 
other particulars concerning the Roman 
funerals. Yet we may add that the pro- 
cession stopped at the place of the Rostra, 
where’a funeral oration was delivered in 
honour of the deceased, which may be 
taken, in some degree, as analogous to the 
king’s lamentation over Abner. 

33. “Died Abner as a fool dieth?”— 
© As a criminal dieth,” would better bear 
out the sense of what follows, which, as 
the verse now stands, is not very intelli- 
gible. From the’ words—“Thy hands 
were not bound, nor thy feet put into fet- 
ters,”—we learn that it was customary to 
bind and fetter criminals. The idea in- 
tended to be expressed is, that Abner died 
as a criminal, without having been con- 
victed of legal crime. And we imagine 
that the point of the allusion may be in 
this, that Joab killed Abner just in the 
same style as that in which persons capi- 
tally convicted were “slain by thesword ;” 
and that persons so convicted and so slain 
usually had their arms bound and their 
feet. fettered, to preclude any attempt at 
resistance. 

35. “ Till the sun be down.” —The Ori- 
ental fasts do not consist of abstinence 
from particular articles; but of absolute 
abstinence during the day, while at night 
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any usual food is eaten. The Moham- 
medan fast of Ramazan, for instance, is 
observed by such fasting by day and eat- 
ing at night; while the Christians keep 
the fast of Lent by daily abstinence from 
some particular sorts of food, as flesh- 
meat, &c., to which they are accustomed. 
The former was doubtless the Jewish 
mode of fasting. 


CHAPTER IV, 


Verse 5. “ Bed.°—See the note on 
Deut. iii. 11, where we have mentioned 
the dwan or divan, as the usual, but not 
exclusive seat as well as bed of the 
Orientals. We give a portrait of Seyd 
Mustapha Pasha, seated on such a divan; 
a part of it only is exhibited, but enough 
to show what is intended. A divan, then, 
consists of a cushion placed under the 
wall of a room, upon a bench or platform, 
often very slightly raised above the floor, 
and frequently upon the floor itself—with 
other cushions against the wall to support 
the back. These duans often extend 
along the upper end and two sides of the 
apartment, particularly in rooms where 
the master of the house receives friends 
and visiters. The Persians, despising the 
luxury of cushions, have only a breadth 
of thick felt spread upon the carpeted 
floor, and have generally no cushions be- 
tween the back and the wall, unless when 
lounging in their private apartments, 
We have said already that the Orientals 
generally take their afternoon nap, and 
have their beds at night on these duans, or 
on the floor itself, and have also noticed 
exceptions. It will be observed that the 
Pasha is seated in the corner. Thisis the 
place of honour in the East; and it seems 
to have been so among the ancient He- 
brews; for we read in 1 Sam. xx. 25, that 
Saul’s usual seat was “by the wall,” 
which may probably be understood as 
near the corner. 

12. “Cut off their hands and their 
feet.” —The mutilation of the hand or foot 
for particular crimes seems to be implied 
in the da talionts—“ Hand for hand, foot 
for foot,” &c. And, in Deut. xxv. 12, 
excision of the hand is expressly assigned 
to a particular offence. In all such di- 
rections there seems an idea of retaliating 
on the offending member. Thus, the 
crimes which the hand or foot are instru- 
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mental in committing are punished with 
the loss of the hand or foot. In the pre- 
sent instance the hands and feet of the 
assassins are cut off after death, perhaps 
with a reference to the crime of the foot in 
entering the king’s bedchamber, and the 
crime of the hand in shedding innocent 
blood. It is remarkable that mutilation 
only remains, in the letter of our own 
law, as a punishment for offences against 
the majesty of the king—the loss of the 
hand being ordained for striking within 
the limits of the king’s court, or in the 
presence of his judicial representative. 
At present, in the East, mutilation is, in 
common with other punishments, inflicted, 
according to no specific rule, on those 
whose situation renders them obnoxious 
to the operations of arbitrary power. But 
in other cases, where the law is left to its 
own operation, the excision of the hand is 

y for offences of the hand, as theft, 
forgery, &c. - In Persia, robbery and theft 
shave of late years been punished with 
‘death. But the law only prescribes muti- 
ation; and this law was so much ob- 
served by the. early Mohammedans, that, 
as we perceive in Arabian tales, the loss 
of the hand was a permanent stain on a 
man’s character, as an evidence that he 
had been punished for theft. The law of 
this subject, as stated in the ‘ Mishat-ul- 
Masibih,’ from a tradition given by Abu- 
hurairah, is, that a thief is to have his 
right hand cut off; if he offends a second 
time, he is to be deprived of the left foot; 


if he steals again, he is to lose his left 
hand; and if a fourth time, his remaining 
foot is to be taken from him. 


CHAPTER V. 


Verse 3. “* King David made a league 
with them .. . . before the Lord,” —It is 
important not to let this escape our atten- 
tion, as it shows that the Hebrew monarchs 
were by no means absolute in the strong- 
est sense of the term; but that there were 
certain conditions which they pledged 
themselves to observe. These leagues and 
covenants, which we find newly-elected 
kings entering into with the people, 
formed what would in our days be called 
a constitution. The terms of these cove- 
nants are not expressed; but a careful 
study of the historical books will enable 
the reader to discover several very im- 
portant privileges of royalty as well as 
restrictions on the royal power. The cove- 
nant probably stated the rights of the king 
on the one hand, and those of the people on 
the other. This isnot the only instance of 
such acovenant. Onthe election of Saul, 
Samuel wrote ‘‘the manner of the king- 
dom” in a book, and laid it up before the 
Lord; and this book probably stated the 
rights and limitationsof the kingly power, 
and formed the basis on which the Hebrew 
government was established. The cove- 
nant was not renewed at the commence- 
ment of every fresh reign, as probably 
every succeeding king was considered, 
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without any formal stipulation, to stand 
on the same ground as his predecessors. 
Hence we only read of such covenants 
in the cases of Saul, the first king; of 
David, the founder of a new dynasty ; 
and of Joash (2 Kings xi. 17), who suc- 
ceeded after an usurpation. It seems, 
however, that the people retained the 
right of proposing, at the commencement 
of a new reign, even in the ordinary 
course of succession, such further stipu- 
lations as their experience under former 
reigns suggested: and the refusal of Re- 
hobvoam to listen to any such proposal, 
gave ocgasion for ten of the tribes to secede 
from their allegiance to the house of Da- 
vid, and establish a new and independent 
kingdom. 

5. “ Jerusalem.”—As Jerusalem hence- 
forth becomes of importance in the history 
of the Jews, we shall here state such par- 
ticulars concerning it, as may conduce to 
the better understanding of the references 
to it, in the history of the kingdom of 
which it was the capital; purposing, in 
the New Testament, to resume the subject, 
with a view to the illustration of such 
references to its then existing and then 
foresecn future state, as occur in that 
portion of the Holy Scriptures, 

The Scriptural history of Jerusalem we 
shall not here give. This would be essen- 
tial in any other work; but in notes to 
the Bible it seems a supererogatory under- 
taking to repeat that which the text itself 
sufficiently states. ‘To the time of Ezra 
and Nehemiah the history of Jerusalem 
is found in the Scriptures; and will for 
that period be unnoticed, unless as the 
several prominent circumstances of that 
history occur in the sacred narrative. 
But in our future notes, we shall supply 
all that part of its history concerning 
which the Scripture contains no infor- 
mation. This will be from the termi- 
nation of the Old Testament accounts to 
the time of our Saviour, with a view of 
the subsequent desolations which He fore- 
told; and this will lead to some notice of 
its present condition. 

All therefore we have now to do, is to 
convey some general impressions concem- 
ing the site and immediate environs of 
this renowned city; and even this duty 
is further limited by the occasion which 
we shall find to notice, separately, the 
particular spots which are historically 
mentioned in the Scriptures. In such a 
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general ichnographical glance as we haye 
now to oller, it is desirable, as far as 
possible, to abstain from noticing such 
circumstances as have proceeded from 
the hands of man and the alterations 
of time—that is, to render the view, as 
far as possible, natural only. But it is 
impossible altogether to exclude such 
circumstances; since all our topogra- 
phical notices are of much later date 
than the historical statements in the Old 
Testament. We cannot do better than 
commence our statement with the fol- 
lowing extract from Tasso, the topogra- 
phical accuracy of which is vouched by 
the descriptions of all travellers :— 
“ Jerusalem is seated on two hills 
Of height unlike, and tumed side to side, 
The space between a gentle valley fills, 
ee mount to mount expansed far and 
Ww 3 
Three shies are sure inchas’d with crags and 
‘the vest is casy, scant to rise espied : 
But mighty bulwarks fence that plainer part, 
So art helps nature, nature strengtheneth art, 


The town is stored of troughs and cisterns. made 
To keep fresh water, but the country seems 
Devoid of grass, unlit for plowman’s trade, 
Not fertile, moist with rivers, wells, and 
streams. 
There grow few trees to make the summer's 
shade, 
To shield the parched land from scorching 
beams, 
Save that a wood stands six miles from the town 
With aged cedars dark, and shadows brown. 
By East among the dusty valleys, glide 
The silver streams of Jordan's crystal flood ; 
By West, the midland sea, with bounders tied 
Of sandy shores, where Joppa whilom stood ; 
By North, Samaria stands, and on that side 
The golden calf was reared in Bethel wood ; 
Bethlem by South, where Christ incarnate was, 
A pearl in steel, a diamond set in brass.” 
Farrrax. Edit. 1817. Windsor. 
The earliest topographical description 
is that given by Josephus, in B. y. c. 4, 
of his ‘Jewish War.’ We must quote 
this, because it has formed the basis of all 
statements concerning the site of Jeru- 
salem. We take Whiston’s translation. 
“ The city of Jerusalem was fortified with 
three walls, on such parts as were not 
encompassed with impassable valleys. 
The city was built upon two hills which 
were opposite to one another, and have a 
valley dividing them asunder: at which 
valley the corresponding rows of houses 
on both hills end. Of these hills, that 
which contains the upper city is much 
higher, and in length more direct. Ac- 
cordingly it was called the Citadel by 
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king David. . . . . But it is by us called 
the Upper Market-place. But the other 
hill, which was called Acra, and sustains 
the lower city, is in the shape of the moon 
when she is horned. Over against this 
there was a third hill; but naturally 
lower than Acra; and parted formerly 
from the other by a broad valley. How- 
ever, in those times when the Asamoneans 
reigned, they filled up that valley with 
earth; and had a mind to join the city to 
the temple. They then took off part of 
the height of Acra, and reduced it to be 
of less elevation than it was before, that 
the temple might be superior to it. Now 
the valley of the Cheesemongers, as it 
was called, and was that which, as we 
told you before, distinguished the hill 
of the upper city from that of the lower, 
extended as far as Siloam. For that is 
the name of a fountain which has sweet 
water in it, and this is in great plenty 
also. But on the outsides these hills are 
surrounded by deep valleys; and by 
reason of the precipices on both sides, 
are everywhere impassable.” Recurring 
to the walls mentioned in the first sentence, 
the historian says :—“ of these three walls 
the old one was hard to be taken; both 
by reason of the valleys, and of that hill 
on which it was built, and which was 
above them. But besides that great ad- 
vantage, as to the place where they were 
situate, it was also built very strong: 
because David, and Solomon, and _ the 
following kings were very zealous about 
this work.” After some further account 
of the walls, which has no immediate 
connection with our present subject, he 
adds that “the city in its ultimate ex- 
tension, included another hill, the fourth, 
called Bezetha, to the north of the temple, 
from which it was separated by a deep 
artificial ditch.” But this part of the 
city, belonging to the New Testament 
history, will not at present engage our 
attention. 

From this account of Josephus, as com- 
pared with those furnished by others, it 
appears that Jerusalem stood on three 
hills, Mount Zion, Mount Acra, and 
Mount Moriah, on which the temple 
stood. Or we may consider them as two 
after Mount Acra had been levelled, and 
the valley filled up which separated it 
from Mount Moriah. Of these hills Zion 
was the highest, and contained the upper 
city, the city of David, with the Citadel, 
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the strength of which, and of the position 
on which it stood, enabled the Jebusites 
so long to retain it as their strong hold, 
and to maintain their command over the 
lower part of the city, even when they 
were obliged to allow the Israelites to 
share in its occupation. This Mount 
Zion (which we are only here noticing 
cursorily) formed the southern portion of 
the ancient city. It is almost excluded 
from the modern city, and is under par- 
tial cultivation. “It is nearly a mile 
in circumference, is highest on the west 
side, and towards the east slopes down 
in broad terraces in the upper part of the 
mountain, and narrow ones on the side, 
as it slopes down towards the brook Ke- 
dron” (Richardson). The same author, 
confirmed by other travellers, observes that 
this mount is “considerably higher than 
the ground on which the ancient (lower). 
city stood, or that on the east leading to- 
the valley of Jehoshaphat, but has very 
little relative height above the ground on 
the south and on the west, and must have: 
owed its boasted strength principally to a 
deep ravine, by which it is encompassed 
on the east, south and west, and the strong 
high walls and towers by which it was 
inclosed and flanked completely round.” 
The breadth of this ravine is about 150 
feet, and its depth, or the height of Mount 
Zion above the bottom of the ravine, 
about 60 feet. The bottom of this ravine 
is rock, covered with a thin sprinkling 
of earth, and in the winter season is the 
natural channel for conveying off the - 
water that falls into it from the higher 
ground. On both of its sides the rock is - 
cut perpendicularly down; and it was 
probably the quarry from which much 
of the stone was taken for the building of 
the city. Other particulars concerning: 
Mount Zion, as distinguished from the 
lower city, we must reserve for future 
notice; particularly as the site here as- 
signed to it has been disputed by Dr. 
Clarke and Mr. Buckingham ; but it was 
necessary to state thus much at present, 
Let us then understand the site of Je- 
rusalem as a mass or ridge of hill, form- 
ing the southern end of a plain that extends 
northward towards Samaria, and of which 
Mount Zion forms the southern and most 
elevated part. The component hills of 
this mass are not now so distinctly marked 
as the description of Josephus would sug 
gest. He himself describes oo hill as 
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having been levelled, and the valley 
which separated it from the adjoining hill 
filled up; and the present merely undu- 
lated appearance of thesite may be owing 
either to the wearing away of the hills, 
and the filling up of the valleys, or to the 
operation of both causes, the one producing 
the other. But the site, as a whole, with- 
out further attending to the distinction 
of hills, is surrounded on the east, west, 
and south by valleys of various depth and 
breadth, but to the north extends into the 
plain, which in this partis called “ the 
plain of Jeremiah,” and is the best wooded 
tract in the whole neighbourhood. The 
progressive extension of the city was thus 
necessarily northward, as stated by Jose- 
phus. The town most probably, almost 
certainly, began at the southern, or Mount 
Zion, part of the site, and in its ultimate 
extension, according to Josephus, com- 
prehended a circuit of thirty-three fur- 
longs; whereas that of the modern town 
does not appear to exceed two miles and 
ahalf. The confining valleys are often 
mentioned in Scripture. Those on the 
east and south are very deep. The former 
is the valley of Jehoshaphat, through 
which flows the brook Kedron, and the 
latter is generally called the valley of 
Hinnom. This denomination is extended 
by some inquirers also to the western and 
least deep valley, while others call it the 
valley of Rephaim, or else the valley of 
Gihon. The accuracy of these desig- 
nations we shall not at present investigate. 
On the opposite side of these valleys rise 
hills, which are mostly of superior ele- 
vation to that of the site of the city itself. 
‘That on the East, beyond the brook Ke- 
dron, is the Mount of Olives. That on 
the south is a broad and barren hill, 
loftier than the Mouut of Olives, but 
without any of its picturesque beauty. 
This is considered by some travellers as 
the true Mount Zion. On the west there 
isa rocky flat, which rises toa consider- 
able elevation towards the north, and to 
which has been assigned the name of 
Mount Gihon. Even in the north-east, 
at Scopo, where the besieging Romans 
under Titus encamped, the ground is 
considerably more elevated than the im- 
mediate site of the town. Thus is ex- 
plained the expression of David: “ As 
the mountains are round about Jerusalem, 
so the Lord is round about his people.” 
(Ps. exxv. 2.) The relative height of 
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those surrounding hills gives to the city 
an apparent elevation inferior to that which 
it really possesses. This is estimated by 
Buckingham about 1500 feet above the 
level of the sea; and this tends greatly 
to moderate the heat of the climate, which 
rarely exceeds 84° Fahrenheit in summer, 
while in the mountains there is frequently 
snow, which is scarcely known in the 
southern plains of Palestine. The dis- 
trict, for many miles around Jerusalem, 
is now of a very barren and cheerless 
character, whatever may have been its 
ancient condition. Some travellers con- 
sider that they can only account for its 
selection as the site of the capital, by re- 
ferring to the strength of its position ; since 
there are many spots in the interior and 
on the coast, far superior in fertility aud 
beauty, with greater advantages of com- 
merce, and a more ample supply of water. 
In fact, it seems to have obtained the 
distinction rather by accident than by 
choice. David naturally selected it, as 
having been born and brought up in its 
neighbourhood; and afterwards his son 
Solomon permanently fixed its metro- 
politan character, by the erection of the 
Templeand the royal establishment. But 
it was the Temple chiefly, which in all 
ages maintained Jerusalem as the metro- 
polis of the country. Even after the 
destruction of that venerated fabric, the 
mere fact that it had existed there, ope- 
rated in preventing the selection of any 
new site, even when the opportunity oc- 
curred. The separation into two king- 
doms after the death of Solomon did 
also necessarily prevent any intentions of 
change which might have arisen, had 
the whole country remained one kingdom, 
with a large choice of situations for a 
capital; and we are to remember that, 
although after the erection of the Temple, 
it always remained the ecclesiastical metro- 
polis of the land, it was, in acivilsense, for 
a long series of years, the capital of only 
the smallest of the two kingdoms into 
which the land was divided. But under 
all disadvantages, many of which are 
perhaps the result of the wars, desolations, 
and neglect of many ages, the very situation 
of the town, “on the brink of rugged hills 
encircled by deep and wild valleys, 
bounded by eminences whose sides were 
covered with groves and gardens, added 
to its numerous towers and Temple, must 
have given ita singularand gloomy magni- 
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ficence, scarcely possessed by any other 
city in the world.” (Carne’s ‘ Letters from 
the East,’ p. 289.) 

‘The best view of the site and locality 
of Jerusalem is obtained from the Mount 
of Olives. The mount is usually visited 
by travellers, who all speak of the com- 
pleteness of the view obtained from the 
above spot. This view comprehends in 
the distance the Dead Sea and the moun- 
tains of Arabia Petrea; while, to the 
west, the city with its surrounding val- 
leys and all its topographical charac- 
teristics, is displayed like a panorama, 
below and very near the spectator, the 
Mount being only separated from the 
city by the narrow valley of Jehoshaphat. 
It is seldom indeed that any city is seen 
in such completeness of detail as Jeru- 
salem from the Mount of Olives. The 
statement of these details would however 
embrace so much that is modern, that we 
shall not at present describe it, particu- 
larly as all that is of importance to our 
present purpose has already been stated. 
We shall therefore conclude the present 
note with one good remark of Mr. Rae 
Wilson, with reference to the general view 
of this part of the country, as seen from 
the Mountof Olives. He says itreminded 
him of many parts of the Highlands of 
Scotland—“ A scene of hills like an ocean, 
fixed at once into solidity, when heaving 
in its wildest fury, presents itself on all 
sides.” This comparison often occurs 
to a person who travels in a country 
which, like the greater part of Palestine, 
is, as Carne observes, overrun with hills, 
not generally in ranges, but more or less 
isolated, and few of which approach to 
the character of mountains, save Carmel, 
the Quarantania, the shores of the lakes, 
and those which bound the valley of the 
Jordan. 

6. “ Except thou take away the blind 
and the lame,” &c.—This very difficult 
passage has been variously understood. 
The majority of the Jewish, and many 
Christian interpreters, undeérstand that 
the epithet “the blind and the lame,” 
was given derisively, by David to the 
idolatrous images, in which the Jebusites 
trusted for the security of their town, and 
while they retained which they believed 
the place could never be taken. It is 
certain that the heathens had tutelar gods 
for their cities, whose images they set 

. up in the fort or elsewhere: and these, 
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the Greeks and Romans, when they 
besieged a place, either endeavoured 
to take away, or to render propitious, 
But we think it is impossible to read 
this passage connectedly with such a 
reference—particularly as the Jebusites 
themselves are represented as using this 
expression ; and, however proper it might 
be from David, we can scarcely suppose 
that the idolaters would themselves 
employ it. Dr. Boothroyd’s version of 
the whole passage is :—‘ Thou canst not 
come in hither, unless thou remove the 
sentinels and patrols, thinking David 
could not come in thither.” And, in 
verse 8, “ David said on that day, Who- 
soever first smiteth the Jebusites, and 
through the secret passage reacheth the 
sentinels and patrols, who detest the 
person of David, (because the sentinels 
aud_ patrols had said, Into this house he 
shall not come,) he shall be chief cap- 
tain.” The learned translator allows that 
his rendering of Op; and ODS 
(“the blind” and “the lame” of’ our 
version) has not the support of ancient 
or modern versions; and we fear that 
although, as a mere question of philology, 
strong grounds might, if required, be 
made out for sometimes rendering the 
former word by “sentinels,” the latter 
will not so well bear to be rendered 
“ patrols.” The common rendering does 
not, he says, admit of any explication. 
We think it does. Why not take that 
given by Josephus, followed by Aben 
Ezra and Abarbanel, and supported by 
Dr. Kennicott? This is, that the Jebu- 
sites, persuaded of the strength of the 
place, and deriding the attempt of David 
to take it, mustered the lame and blind, 
and committed to them the defence of 
the wall, declaring: their insulting belief 
that these alone were sufficient to prevent 
David's access. Dr. Kennicott thinks the 
translation in Coverdale’s version better 
than the present. It is, “ Thou shalt not 
come in hither, but the blynde and lame 
shali dryve the awaie,” &c. He seems 
himself to think that the Jebusites pro- 
fessed that the blind and lame were to 
keep him off merely by shouting, “ David 
shall not come hither,”—or, “ No David 
shall come hither,” and concludes a 
learned criticism on the text by proposing 
to translate: —“ And the inhabitants of 
Jebus said, Thou shalt not come hither ;, 
for the blind and the lame shall keep thee 
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off, by saying, David shall not come in 
hither.” We are sorry to give this version 
apart from the analysis on which it is 
founded ; but the considerations we have 
stated, and the comparison of the different 
versions we have given, will assist the 
reader’s comprehension of this most obscure 
passage. 

8. “ Getteth up to the gutter.’—The 
word rendered gutter, (YIN fednnaur) 


occurs nowhere else except in Ps. xiii. 8; 
where it is translated “ water-spout.” 
There is a very perplexing diversity of 
opinions as to the meaning of the word. 
Dr. Boothroyd has here “secret passage,” 
and in Ps, xiii, “waterfall;” and, in 
fact, the result of a comparison of a num- 
ber of different interpretations will be, 
that the word means here a subterraneous 
passage through which water passed; but 
whence the water came, whither it went, 
the use, if any, to which it was applied, 
and whether the channel was not occasion- 
ally dry, are questions concerning which 
no satisfactory information can be ob- 
tained. _Besiegers have often obtained 
access to besieged places through aque- 
ducts, drains, and subterraneous passages ; 
and we may be satisfied to conclude that 
something of this sort happened in the 
present instance. Josephus says simply 
that the ingress was obtained through sub- 
terraneous passages. The Jews have 
many traditions concerning passages 
leading from Jerusalem to different parts 
of the vicinity, and their account is con- 
firmed by Dion Cassius, who says, that in 
the last fatal siege of the town by the 
Romans, there were several such passages 
through which many of the Jews made 
their escape from the beleaguered city. 


24. “ Mulberry trees” (DYNDQ be- 


caim).—The Septuagint, followed by 
Josephus, paraphrases this word by say- 
ing, “from the grove of weeping”’ (do 
tov &Acous tov xAavbuwvos). But in 1 
Chron. xiv. 14, it renders the same word 
by “ pear-trees,” and is followed by the 
Vulgate. The word, in the singular, is 
retained in our version of Ps. lxxxiv. 6, 
as a proper name. The Arabic seems 
to consider that “ hills ” are here denoted. 
Parkhurst and Gesenius think that the 
large shrub, called by the Arabians baca, 
is intended, not only from the identity 
_of name, but because it distils an odorife- 
yous gum; which seems to be implied 
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in the literal meaning of the original, 
which is “weepings.” The last reason 
induces Harmer to conjecture that the 
weeping-willow is intended. We need 
not say that, under such a variety of 
interpretation, anything like certainty 
cannot he obtained. We are of opinion, 
however, that some tree or shrub is 
intended. The mulberry-tree is that 
which the Jewish writers generally un- 
derstand to have been denoted. ~ This 
tree is frequent in Syria and Lebanon. It 
is much less common in Palestine; but 
its mere prescuce seems sufficient to attest 
its ancient existence there. During 
many ages of comparative desolation, 
many vegetable products that were com- 
mon have been lost, or have become rare, 
and for this it is sometimes necessary 
that large allowance should be made. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Verse 2. “ Baale.”"—The same that is 
called Baalah, Kirjath-Baal, and Kir- 
jath-jearim. Compare Josh. xv. 9, 60; 
1 Sam, vii. 10. 

6. “ Took hold of it ; for the oxen shook 
z#."—It will be observed that the whole 
process adopted in the removal of the ark 
is entirely contrary to the directions given 
in the Law. The ark was not to be con- 
veyed on a cart, or drawn by any 
animals, , but to be carried on the 
shoulders of the Levites, by means of 
staves; which precluded the ark itself 
from being handled by the bearers in its 
removals. Indeed, in Num. iv. 15, it 
is forbidden, on pain of death, that any 
of the holy things should be touched 
by the Levites; and we might expect 
to find this law the more rigidly enforced 
with respect to the ark, on account of 
the superior sanctity with which it was 
invested, The ark had indeed before 
heen conveyed on a cart, when returned 
by the Philistines; but that case was 
very different from the present. The 
Philistines could not be supposed to 
have been acquainted with the rules 
for its conveyance; and if they had, 
they could not have commanded the 
services of the Levites for the occasion. 
Now the removal is conducted by persons 
who ought to have known what the law 
required in such removals, particularly 
as they could not but bave heard of the 
awful judgment with which an intrusion 
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on the sanctity of the ark had been 
visited at Beth-shemesh (1 Sam. vi. 19). 
Probably the course adopted by the 
Philistines on the occasion referred to, 
formed the bad and inapplicable pre- 
cedent adopted in the present instance. 

10. “ Obed-edom the Gittite.’—This 
Obed-edom was a Levite, as appears from 
1 Chron. xv. and xvi. Some suppose he 
is called a Gittite because he had lived at 
Gath; but more probably from being 
a native of Gath-rimmon, which was a 
city of the Levites. 

14, “ David danced before the Lord.” 
—(See the note on Judges xxi. 21.) This 
dancing before the ark was certainly not 
a usual circumstance, nor were any of 
the solemnities and rejoicings attending 
its present removal usual; but they were 
thought to be, and doubtless were, proper 
expressions of exultation and joy at the 
progress of the symbol of the Divine 
Presence to the seat of government. 

17. “ The tabernacle.”—A temporaiy 
erection, not the old tabernacle, which 
remained still at Gibeon, as appears from 
1 Chron. xvi. 39, xxi. 29, and 2 Chron. 
i. 3. 

19. “ A good piece of flesh.” —It was a 
good piece, if the sixth part of a bullock, 
as the Rabbins say. But the piece was 
probably not more than enough to furnish 
every person with a hearty meal. The 
original word (WN eshpar) only 
occurs here, and in the parallel passage, 
1 Chron. xvi. 3. Its etymology is very 
uncertain. It is probably from WX Cre), 
and "$) (bud), and may then mean 
* roast beef,” as rendered by the Vulgate, 
and followed by Boothroyd. This is the 
very thing we do on occasions of great 
rejoicing. 

“A flagon of wine.”—The words “ of 
wine” are not in the original; and it is 
agreed that PJWIWN ashishah does not 
mean “a flagon.” It certainly means 
some kind of cake or other, probably of a 
sweet and pleasant description. The 
Septuagint has “pancake” here, and 
s¢ honey-cake” in the parallel text, 1 
Chron. xvi. 3. Honey was used as we 
use sugar; ‘ honey-cake”’ means there- 
fore a sweet cake, which might be true 
of a pancake. We use sugar with 
pancakes, These cakes were probably 
such as were “baken in a pan” or “ baken 
‘in the frying-pan,” mentioned in Lev. ii., 
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chapter. 


20. “ How glorious was the king of 
Israel to-day,” &c.—The meaning of all 
this verse is, that Michal thought David 
had acted a part unbecoming his royal 
dignity, in laying aside the ensigns of 
that dignity, and taking so active and 
leading a part in the rejoicings of the 
people. Our translation is tov broad, 
and insinuates a charge of indecency, 
which is not to be found in the original, 
and is adverse to the plain meaning of 
the context. First, as to the word “ un- 
covered,”—we have shown, in the note 
to 1 Sam. xix. 24, that the word ren- 
dered “naked” often means no more 
than being without the outer garment. 


The present is a different word (mbo3 


niglah), the frequent signification of 
which is, “to show oneself openly ;” as in 
1 Sam. xiv. 18, “ Behold we will pass 
over to these men and discover ourselves 
unto them.” And that this is the sense 
to be selected here, is clear from verse 16, 
where the cause of Michal’s contempt 
is mentioned—which is, not that she saw 
him “ uncovered,” but that she saw him 
“leaping and dancing.” Then the word 
“shamelessly ” is not in the original at 
all. Who the “vain fellows” (py 


rekim) are, is not quite clear. Some think 
that the term is scornfully applied to the 
Levites; but this is on the supposition 
that the reflection refers to David's ephod- 
dress, which seems to have been the same 
as that of the Levites. We rather think 
that it refers to the lower class of the spec- 
tators, as the word seems often equivalent 
to our own popular terms of contempt 
applied to the low and worthless. The 
sense then is, that David, in Michal’s 
opinion, had degraded himself by laying 
aside his kingly state, and putting him- 
self too much on a level with the common 
people. She probably made her father a 
model of what a king ought to be; and 
his character seems to have been more 
stern and reserved, and much less ani- 
mated and popular, than that of David . 


CHAPTER VII. 


Verse 18. “ King David went in, and 
sat before the Lord,”—To us it may seem 
somewhat disrespectful for David to go 
and address the Lord in a sitting posture, 
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We have, by anticipation, shown this, the postures of devotion. The cut repre- 
impression to be groundless, in the note | sents the late king of Pesia seated in this 
to 1 Sam. iv. 18; where we have stated, | fashion. He wears his state-dress, and 
that a mode of sitting on the heels isin|on his arms appear those celebrated 
the East highly respectful, is used on! regal armlets which we noticed under 
ceremonial occasions, and is even one of chap. i. 10. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Verse 1. “Metheg-ammah.”—There has 
been some speculation about the signifi- 
cation of this name. It seems sufficient 
to know that it denotes “Gath and her 
towns;” as in the parallel passage, 1 
Chron. xviii.l. 

2. “ Measured them with a line.” —Some 
apply this to the country of Moab; but 
the plain meaning of the text seems to 
be, that David (in conformity, doubtless, 

- with a known usage of Oriental warfare) 
caused all his captives to lie down, and 
instead of destroying the whole, as the 
law authorized, and as they ad/ probably 
expected, marked off'a certain proportion 
to bespared. What that proportion was 
is not very clear. Our version seems to 
make those who were destroyed two-thirds 
of the whole; but we prefer the reading 
of the Septuagint and Vulgate, which, 
although they differ in terms, concur in 
the sense of making the proportion one- 
half. The former says there were two 
lines for preserving alive, and two for 
putting to death: and the latter, that 
there were two lines, one for each pur- 
pose; and this is the clearest interpreta- 
tion. As to the principle of the measure, 
all comment has been anticipated in the 
remarks on the ancient war-law of the 
Hebrews and their neighbours, in the notes 
to Deut. xx. Of these, the note on verse 
13 is particularly applicable to the illus- 
tration of the present text; as it will serve 
to show. that the procedure here de- 
scribed could scarcely at that time have 
been considered as a severe measure, but 
rather as an act of lenity, with the in- 
tention of sparing a part of the male 
captives, whom the law and the general 
custom of war doomed to death. 

3. “ Zobah.”—See the note on 1 Chron. 
xviii. 3. 

4, “© Houghed all the chariot horses.” — 
See the notes on Deut. xvii. 16, Josh. xi. 
6. The neighbouring nations, with some 
exceptions, continue strong in cavalry ; 
while the Hebrews, according to the in- 
tentions of their lawgiver, remain without 
horses. In David’s own Psalms there are 
frequent references to this, chiefly as con- 
trasting their own confidence in Jehovah 
with the reliance which their enemies 
placed on their strong bodies of cavalry 
(Ps. viii. 8, xxxiii. 17, Ixxvi. 7, cxlvii. 
10); and such expressions occurring in 
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hymns, were well calculated to foster in 
the minds of the Hebrews, those feelings 
of contempt towards cavalry which they 
unquestionably entertained. The direc- 
tion to hough the horses of the enemy 
is not in the Law; but was given to 
Joshua on occasion of his war with the 
northern Canaanites: but whether David 
in the present instance acted with refer- 
ence to that direction, or according to the 
common practice of the time, is not very 
clear. The practice of thus treating the 
horses of the adverse party, when they 
cannot be brought off, has been continued 
in modern warfare, for the purpose of 
disabling the animals and rendering them 
unserviceable totheenemy. TheHebrews 
had more reason for such a proceeding 
than any modern European uation; for 
they were forbidden to employ horses in 
war, and did not employ them for travel- 
ling or agriculture: and it is therefore diffi- 
cult to see what they could have done 
with these animals, if they had preserved 
them. It is true they might have sold 
them; but then their enemies might have 
contrived to buy them back again, and 
employed them anew against their con- 
querors. The policy therefore was to 
diminish, as far as possible, the race of 
these animals, as possessed by their neigh- 
bours; and the importance of this we 
cannot estimate without recollecting that 
the immediate neighbours of the Hebrews 
do not appear to have had any native 
breed of horses, but to have obtained them 
by purchase from Armenia or Egypt— 
a circumstance which rendered it not 
easy to repair the loss which the destruc- 
tion of their horses involved. The same 
course was adopted by the Romans to- 
wards elephants, which they killed,— 
because,’ on the one hand, they had no 
desire themselves to obtain the assistance 
of such auxiliaries, and knew, on the 
other, that these creatures were sometimes 
dangerous to the troops in which they 
were employed. . 

To “hough” a horse is to “ hamstring” 
it; that is, to cut its thigh-sinew. 
Michaelis, who has devoted an article to 
this subject, and to whom we acknow- 
ledge great obligation for various illus- 
trative information about horses, observes, 
that most expositors, from ignorance of 
military affairs and of the veterinary art, 
suppose the command in Josh. xi. to 
mean, not that the horses should be killed , 
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but merely lamed in the hind legs, and 
then let go, But, as he observes, “a 
horse so treated, must, instead of running 
off, fall instantly back, and writhe about 
miserably till he die; which generally 
happens from loss of blood, from the seve- 
rance of the artery of thethigh. The ham- 
stringing can be done in an instant, and 
the animals generally bleed to death ; and 
if they should survive, the wound never 
heals; so that, if even the enemy recover 
them alive, he is ultimately obliged to 
destroy them. He adds, that he dees not 
see the superior humanity of the supposed 
intention to lame the horses without 
putting them to death. The permanent 


laming of a horse that would still live, ; 
would rather have been extreme cruelty ; | 
for being then useless, no one would be | 


likely to care for it, or supply it with 
food. 

10. “ Fessels of silver, and vessels of 
gold, and vessels of brass.” —If what Denou 
says be true, that the arts of other nations 
are only spoils of those of the Egyptians, 
it will be right to consider that the vases 
and other vessels, whether of pottery or 
metal, in use among that most ingenious 
people, furnished the models for the style, 
fashion, and material of those possessed 
by, at least, their more immediate neigh- 
bours—including the Hebrews, Syrians, 
and others. We have therefore given a 


small collection of Egyptian vessels; and. 


our conviction that they may be taken as 
examples of some of the vessels mentioned 
in Scripture, is founded on stronger 
reasons than the alleged derivation of all 
the arts from Egypt—and that is, on their 
ancient universality and their existing 
prevalence. Wherever they originated, 
certain it is, that we everywhere recog- 
nise the same essential forms in the 
ancient vases and domestic vessels. The 
Greek vases do not more certainly re- 


semble those of Egypt, from which they | 
are confessedly derived, than do those of 


ancient Persia and Babylonia. But then, 
also, they are modern European and 
modern Oriental. We may well derive 
the former from the Egyptians, or indi- 
rectly from the Greeks, and we see them 
preserved, more or less, in our water 
pitchers, jars, ewers, bowls, ale and wine 
glasses, goblets, flower-glasses, tea-pots, 
and many other examples. But then 
again we recognise the same forms—or 
at least many of them—in China, India, 
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Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria—every where 
in the East. In Bagdad, or in any other 
town in that most ancient of historical 
regions in which Bagdad is situated, we 
see in the shop of an ordinary potter a 
variety of forms of common vessels, 
which we do not hesitate at once to recog- 
nise as “classical,” or as “ Egyptian.” 
If we dig in the neighbouring primitive 
soil of Babylonia, or Chaldea, or the 
“plain of Shinar,” we there find precisely 
the same forms as are exhibited in the 
shop of the potter, whose wares we hesitate 
any longer to call classical or Egyptian. 
They are universal: and therefore they 
are Egyptian, and Syrian, and Hebrew: 
although of course we must make some 
allowance for occasional peculiarities, 
resulting from the individual wants or 
tastes of a particular nation. Now, of 
these ancient universal forms, the remains 
of Egypt certainly furnish the most com- 
plete and various specimens; and it is 
almost impossible to be much mistaken 
in referring to them for the purpose of 
Scriptural illustration: it being only 
necessary to recollect that in such speci- 
mens we sometimes discover a tendency 
to the grotesque in style and ornament, 
which we may reject as a general illus- 
tration, regarding it as a peculiarity of 
Egyptian taste. 

Concerning the paintings of Egyptian 
metallic vases, the following is the observa- 
tion of the author of ‘Egyptian Anti- 
quities’ in the ‘Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge :—“ The art of working in 
the precious metals, such as the making 
of golden ornaments on gold vases, of 
large size and beautiful workmanship, 
might be inferred from a variety of inci- 
dental notices in ancient writers, but is 
confirmed by the representations given in 
Rosellini. Here we see numerous vases, 
painted yellow, which no doubt is in- 
tended to represent gold. Many of these, 
though exceedingly grotesque in some of 
their details, are often very finely formed, 
and indicate not only a high state of 
manual skill, but much taste and imagi- 
nation. Other plates in the same work 
contain drawings of a great variety of 
vases and vessels, some of which, fer the 
lightness and beauty of their form, are not 
to be surpassed by any specimens of 
ancient or modern art.” (Vol. ii. p. 329.) 

13. “Valley of Sait."—See 2 Kings 
xiv. 7. Not the Syrians, as here, but 
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the Edomites, are always mentioned in 
connection with this valley. That the 
Edomites are intended, is evident from 
the following verse, and is clearly ex- 
pressed in 1 Chron. xviii. 12, where we 
doubtless have the correct reading. 

18. “ Cherethites.... Pelethites."—See 
1 Chron. xviii. 17. In the notes on the 
same chapter will be found some remarks 
on other particulars mentioned in this 
chapter. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Verse 11. “He shall eat at my table, 
as one of the king's sons.”—The general 
reader may be perplexed to know why, 
when David intended Mephibosheth to 
eat at his own table, he yet directed Ziba 
to bring to Jerusalem the produce of his 
estate, that he might have food to eat 
(verse 10). The fact seems to be, that 
David by no means intended that Me- 
phibosheth, or any one else, should eat 
constantly with him; but only that he 
should have a right to the honourable dis- 
tinction of a place at his table, on those 

ublic occasions and festivals when the 
Ting was accustomed to dine with the 
princes of his own family, and, perhaps, 
with the chief officers of state. This is 
still customary in the East; where the 
king usually eats alone, but ou certain 
occasions admits his relations and great 
functionaries to his table. This is a very 
great privilege; but of course it does not 
affect the favoured person's ordinary 
means of subsistence. The situation of 
Jonathan’s son in David's court seems to 
have been analogous to that of David him- 
self in the court of Saul. He, as the 
king’s son-in-law, had an assigned place at 
the royal table, but was not expected to 
occupy it till the new moon. (See the 
note on 1 Sam. xxv. 5.) 


CHAPTER X. 


Verse 4. “ Shaved off’ the one-half of 
their beards."—The shame of the men, 
and the indignation of David, clearly de- 
monstrate that scarcely any indignity 
could exceed that with which the king of 
Israel's ambassadors were treated by 
Hanun. So it would now be considered, 
in those nations of the East by which the 
beard is cherished. It is not our purpose 
to inpuire into the source of that tender- 
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ness and respect with which this appen- 
dage of the human face is regarded 
among nations which have scarcely any 
other feeling in common; but we shall 
merely state a few facts which seem to 
illustrate the force of the present narra- 
tive. Some parts of the subject have 
already been touched upon in different 
notes, and we may refer those who desire 
further information to the article ‘ Beards,’ 
in the ‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ and to two 
papers, one on ‘Beards,’ and the other 
on ‘ Shaving,’ in Nos. 158 and 161 of the 
‘Penny Magazine.’ 

All the feelings concerning the beard 
which the Scriptures indicate, are no- 
where more strongly manifested than 
among the Arabs. D’Arvieux, who has 
devoted a chapter to the exposition of their 
sentiments on this subject, correctly states, 
that the Arabs have such a respect for the 
beard, that they look upon it asa sacred 
ornament, which God has given to men to 
distinguish them from women, They 
never shave it, but let it grow from their 
very youth. There is no greater mark 
of infamy among them than that of shaving 
it. They regard it indeed as an essential 
part of their religion, under the belief 
that Mohammed was never shaven. It is 
also the badge of a free man, and a shaven 
face is the brand of a slave. In this 
impression the Turks concurred when 
D’Arvieux wrote; but since his time 
great alterations have in this respect taken 
place among them. It was well, if 
they thought nothing worse of a shaven 
European, than that he was a runaway 
slave, of whom his own country was 
ashamed. Under this view, well might 
the ambassadors of David be overwhelmed 
with shame at the insult and degradation 
they had received. The Arabs, in short, 
regard the beard as the perfection and 
completion of man’s countenance, which 
they believe to be infinitely less disfigured 
by the loss of the nose than by that of the 
beard, ‘It is,” adds the accurate ob- 
server, to whose remarks we are indebted, 
—‘‘it is a greater mark of infamy in 
Arabia to cut a man’s beard off than it 
is with us to whip a fellow at the cart’s 
tail, or to burn him in the hand. Many 
people in that country would rather die 
than incur that punishment. I saw an 
Arab who had received a musket shot in 
the jaw, and who determined rather to 
perish than allow the surgeon to cut his 
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beard off to dyess his wound. His resolu- 
tion was at length overcome; but not 
until the wound was begining to gan- 
grene. He never allowed himself to be 
seen while his beard was off; and when 
at last he got abroad, he went always 
with his face cevered with a black veil, 
that he might not be seen without a beard ; 
and this he did till his beard had again 
grown to a respectable length.” 

More lately, the Wahabee chief, 
Saoud, acted upon this respect for the 


beard, in his punishment of grave offences, ; 


committed by persons of consideration. 
The loss of the beard was the severest 
punishment he ever inflicted ; and it was 
considered far less tolerable than death 
itself, by those who had to endure it. 
Burckhardt, in his ‘Materials for a His- 
tory of the Wahabys, relates an anecdote 
which strongly illustrates the force of 
Arabian feeling ou this point :-—“Saoud 
had long been desirous to purchase the 
mare of a sheikh belonging to the tribe of 
Beni-Shammar, but the owner refused to 
sell her for any sum of money. At this 
time a sheikh of the Kahtan Arabs had 
been sentenced to lose his beard for some 
offence. When the barber produced his 
razor in the presence of Saoud, the sheikh 
exclaimed, ‘O Saoud, take the mare of 
the Shammary asa ransom for my beard !’ 
The punishment was remitted; the sheikh 
wasallowed to go and bargain for the mare, 
which cost him 2500 dollars, the owner 
declaring that no consideration could 
have induced him to part with her, had 
it not been to saye the beard of a noble 
Kahtany.” The same traveller observes, 
that the Arabs who had the misfortune to 
incur this disgrace, invariably concealed 
themselves from view wutil their beards 
grew again. Numerous other examples 
of respect for the beard, and the disgrace 
of losing it, might be adduced; but the 
above will perhaps be considered to con- 
vey an adequate illustration of the present 
text. 

6. “Sent and hired the Syrians.” — 
The events of this war being more pre- 
cisely stated in 1 Chron. xix., we reserve 
for that chapter such remarks as the narra- 
tive seems to require. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Verse 1. “ At the time when kings go 
forth to battle.”—See the notes on 1 Chron. 
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xx., where the narrative of the war, as 
given at the beginning of this and the 
end of the next chapter, is repeated 
without any notice being taken of the 
unhappy transactions in which David 
was meanwhile involved at Jerusalem. 
There is much point in the observation, 
which we fiud there as here, that although 
it was the time when dings went forth to 
battle, David the king of Israel did not 
go forth, but “remained still at Jerusa- 
lem.” Whether it was indisposition or 
self-indulgence that prevented him, does 
not appear; but the latter is commonly 
supposed. 

2. “In an eveningtide, that David 
arose from off his bed.”—He had been 
taking his afternoon rest. Commentators 
consider this asa proof of his idleness : 
but it is not so. In the East, no one 
abstains from repose during the heat of 
the day, except those whom imperative 
necessity constrains to forego the indul- 
gence. During this time the streets are 
nearly forsaken, the bustle of business is 
suspended, and an Oriental town has 
much of that sort of stillness which we 
observe in our towns on the Lord’s-day 
during the hours of divine worship. 
Judging from our own sensations in very 
warm climates, we should conclude that 
there is more necessity for such repose 
than the inhabitants of cool climates 
can readily perceive. It is also to be 
recollected that the Orientals rise at day- 
break, which concurs with the heat of 
the climate to make repose a want in the 
afternoon. 

“Walked upon the roof of the king's 
house.”"—It_ is usual, towards evening, to 
resort to the house-top to enjoy the cool 
air. But the Orientals do not properly 
walk there; they have no idea of walk- 
ing for enjoyment or exercise; and they 
regard it as one of the peculiar and in- 
scrutable madnesses of the Europeans to 
walk to and fro without any present and 
apparent motive. They may saunter or 
lounge about a little, which was perhaps 
what David did; but more generally 
they sit or recline on mats or carpets. 
The roofs being flat, a house in an elevated 
spot overlooks many other roofs and in- 
terior courts; but prudent persons are 
cautious of inspecting the proceedings of 
their neighbours, as, in many places, a 
mau would be thought perfectly justified 
in shooting a too inquisitive person through 
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the head—a thing which does sometimes 
happen. Feeling, in our country also, 
would be very strong against it, as we 
sée from the following anecdote, which 
we transcribed long ago from Brook, 
without a reference to the particular work 
(probably the ‘Mute Christian’): I have 
read of one Sir William Champney, once 
living in Tower Street, London, in the 
reign of King Henry III., who was the 
first man in England who ever built a 
turret on the top of his house, that he 
might the better overlook all his neigh- 
bours; butso it fell out, that not long after 
he was struck blind. 

8. “Go down to thy house.”—Detec- 
tion would have been death to Bathsheba; 
and David’s object was to screen the 
effects of his own and her criminality, 
by getting Uriah to go home. It is 
possible that the latter may have sus- 
pected or heard something of the truth. 
The repeated urgency of the king on this 
particular point, was alone well calcu- 
Jated to rouse his suspicions; but the 
text seems to assign an adequate reason 
for his ‘refusal, in that high and honour- 
able sense of military duty and pro- 
priety which he so forcibly expresses in 
verse 1I, 

ll. “ The ark.”—It would seem pro- 
bable from this, that the ark was with 
the army; and if so, this will make 
the second recorded instance of the 
kind, the first being when the ark was 
taken by the Philistines. As, however, 
the place of the ark was a tent even 
in Jerusalem, this point remains uncer- 
tain. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Verse 1. * There were two men in one 
city,” &c.—See the observations on pa- 
rables under Judges ix. The leading idea 
in the present exquisite parable, which 
belongs to a higher order of fable than 
that of Jotham, is strikingly applicable; 
and in such things, a detailed and sus- 
tained analogy seldom occurs, and is not 
to -be expected. David’s crime was 
greater, even with reference tothe com- 
parison only, than as here stated; for not 
only had he taken the pet-lamb from its 
owner's bosom, but had procured the 
death of the faithful and devoted owner. 
But probably a more exact resemblance 
between the parable and the transaction 
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against which it was levelled, would have 
defeated the purpose of the prophet, by 
enabling the king to discover too soon 
the drift of his parable. 

4, “ He spared to take of his own flock,” 
&c.—In the notes to Gen. xviii.; Judges 
iv.; xix., and elsewhere, we have touched 
on the Oriental feeling concerning the 
duty and honour of entertaining strangers. 
This obligation is the most imperatively 
felt in camps, and in small towns. In 
large towns, the frequent concourse of 
strangers and the more elaborate organ- 
ization of society, together with the 
facilities which visiters possess of pro- 
viding for their own wants, necessarily 
operate, with other circumstances, in di- 
minishing their claim upon the hospitality 
of the inhabitants: though even there 
such claims are not entirely neglected. 
We have little doubt that the same differ- 
ence prevailed anciently in the same 
countries. Now, it is clear, from the 
mention of flocks quite at hand, that the 
scene of the present fable is laid in a 
country town or village, where, as at this 
day, the principal persons were bound 
in point of honour and duty to provide 
for the wants of travellers. The ancient 
usage and feeling on this subject, and 
which still survive in many small towns 
and villages, we conceive to be strikingly 
illustrated by what Burckhardt states 
concerning Kerek, a town of 550 families, 
about twenty-five miles east from the 
southern extremity of the Dead Sea, and 
the site of which formed part of David's 
dominion. The place has eight menzels 
or medhafes (lodging places) for strangers. 
“Their expenses are not defrayed from 
a common purse; but whenever astranger 
takes up his lodging at one of the med- 
hafes, one of the people present declares 
that he intends to furnish that day's en- 
tertainment; and it is then his duty to 
provide a dinner or supper, which he 
sends to the medhafe, and whichis always 
in sufficient quantity for a large number. 
A goat or lamb is generally killed on the 
occasion, and. barley for the guest’s horse 
is also furnished. There are Turks who 
every other day kill a goat for this hos- 
pitable purpose ....+. Their love of 
entertaining strangers is carried to such 
a length, that not long ago, when a Chris- 
tian silversmith, who came from Jerusalem 
to work for the ladies, and who, being an 
industrious man, seldom stirred from his 
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shop, was on the point of departure after 
a two months’ residence, each of the prin- 
cipal families of the town sent him a 
lamb, saying that it was not just that 
he should lose his due, though he did not 
choose to come and dine with them. 
The more a man expends upon his guests, 
the greater is his reputation and influence; 
and the few families who pursue an oppo- 
site conduct are despised by all the 
others.” (‘Travels in Syria,’ p. 384.) 

8. “I gave... thy master's wives into 
thy bosom.’-—In the East, a new monarch 
acquires as .part of his succession the 
entire disposal of the female establishment 
of his predecessor. If the former king 
was his father, he of course acts towards 
the women with proper respect; but if 
only distantly, or not at all, related to 
him, custom opposes no restriction to his 
right over them. In the early Hebrew 
practice there seems however to be a pe- 
culiarity which requires to be noticed, as 
the explanation of two or three rather 
difficult texts depends upon it. The 
custom, as defined by Michaelis, is, 
that the king not only succeeded in the 
above general sense to his predecessor's 
haram, but that the establishment of 
wives and concubines (secondary wives) 
was considered a sort of regalia belonging 
to the kingly state, the taking full posses- 
sion of which formed an essential part of the 
ceremony of assuming the throne. There 
is no trace of this custom after the time 
of Solomon. As the Israelites were as 
yet but novices in royalty, and their 
royal usages were probably copied from 
those of the petty kingdoms in their neigh- 
bourhood, Michaelis imagines that this 
strange custom was imitated from some 
one of the small elective monarchies, 
where it arose from its being found too 
expensive to provide every new king with 
a new seraglio. The principle of succes- 
sion implied in such an assumption of the 
predecessor's haram, does certamly afford 
the best explanation which has been given 
of the ulterior motive of Absalom’s con- 
duct, as recorded in chap. xvi. 21, 22; 
and also of the application of Adonijah 
to Bathsheba, to procure for him permis- 
sion to marry Abishag—a request which 
Solomon considered of so sinister a charac- 
ter, that he exclaimed, ‘“ Ask for him the 
kingdom also, for he is mine elder brother ;” 
and ordered him to be put to death. 
David was the son-in-law of Saul, and 
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Absalom and Adonijali were the sons of 
David; and, as the spirit of the law was 
most entirely opposed tosuch proceedings, 
it seems necessary to find some such ex- 
planation as this, under which the seraglio 
of the king is considered not as the pro- 
perty of the individual but of the state— 
not the property of Saul in the oue instance, 
or of David in the others, but of the kings 
of Israel. The custom however seems to 
have been soon dropped; and certainly 
not too soon. 

28. “ Take it: lest I take the city, and 
it be called after my name.”—This was 
most magnanimous conduct in Joab, who, 
with all his crimes, appears to have been 
a faithful servant of David and jealous 
for his prosperity and honour, Among 
the later Romans, the victories of the 
military commanders were ascribed to 
the absent emperor, who appropriated the 
glory and the triumph. This was a re- 
finement to which the kings of Israel 
never attained. They could not obtain 
the immediate honour, without gaining, 
or, at least completing, the victory in 
person. History affords many analogous 
instances of military commanders con- 
ceding to their kings or superiors in com- 
maud, the privilege of reaping the glory 
they had sown. Q. Curtius mentions 
such a case in the history of Alexander's 
expedition, Craterus besieged Arta- 
coana, and, after having prepared every- 
thing for the king's anal: waited for his 
coming, to resign to him the honour of 
taking the town (1. vi. ¢. 6.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Verse 8. “ Made cakes in his sight.”— 
This she might very well do, according 
to several of the various processes of baking 
described in former notes. It might, for 
instance, be done at the circular fire- pit 
in the floor, or upon the hearth, or in a 
pan, or on a metallic plate placed over a 
brasier, or against the sides of a heated 
jar or portable oven. Probably Amnon’s 
request seemed reasonable to David, not 
merely as the fancy of a sick man, but on 
account of Tamar's having a reputation 
for peculiar skill in making some kind of 
cake or pastry. We have already noticed 
that such matters devolve upon women 
in the East ; and that females ofthe high- 
est rank are expected to attend to them, 
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‘The consequence of this is, that there is 
no accomplishment on which even ladies 
of distinction pride themselves more than 


on their peculiar skill in such prepara- | 


tions. In the ‘Arabian Nights’ there is 
the story of Bedreddin Hassan, much of 
the interest of which is connected with 
the skill in the making of tarts possessed 
by his mother, who was the wife of one 
grand vizier and the only daughter of 
another. She had a secret in this art, 
which enabled her to make the best tarts 
in the world; and this secret she com- 
municated to no one but her son. He in 
the course of time becomes a ruined man 
and a fugitive, and finally sets up as a 
pastry-cook in Damascus. After many 
years his friends, including his mother, 
go from city to city in search of him. 
Bedreddin’s own son, whom he never 


saw, is of the party, and in going through 


the bazaar gluts himself with the tarts of 
his unknown father. On his return, he 
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declines one of the tarts of his grand- 
mother, who then exclaims, ‘ What! does 
my child thus despise the work of my 
hands? Be it known to you, that not one 
in the world can make such cream tarts, 
excepting myself and your father Bed- 
reddin, whom I myself taught.” The 
boy contends he had eaten better tarts in 
the bazaar; to test which assertion, the 
old lady sends for one ; and she no sooner 
tastes it than she swoons away, declaring, 
on her recovery, that the maker must be 
her long-lost son. This proves to be the 
fact, to the great joy of all parties con- 
cerned, 

17. “ Bolt the door after her.”—The 
street-doors of Oriental houses are usually 
kept bolted, except when the inhabitant 
is a person of such consequence as to 
have one or more porters in attendance, 
and then it is commonly left open by 
day. Amnon, the eldest son of the king, 
of course had porters attending at his 
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door ; and what we understand is, that 
Amnon directed his servants to conduct 
Tamar out of the house, and bolt the 
street-door after her, instead of keeping it 
open, as usual. The bolts of doors are 

ways of wood, fastened to the door, and 
sliding into a hole in the door-post. The 
additional bar, if any, used at night, is 
also of wood. This was no doubt the 


case also in the Bible times, for we read 
of bars of brass and iron, mentioned, in 
the way of contradistinction, as fastenings 
of extraordinary strength (1 Kings iv, 3; 
Isa. xlv. 2). 

20. “ Tamar remained desolate in her 
brother Absalom’s house.”—The natural 
tendency of polygamy is to produce a 
house divided against itself. The several 
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mothers hate each other and each other’s 
children, and spend all their thoughts in 
plotting for the exclusive benefit of their 
own. Hence the large family which is 
sometimes formed in polygamy is not 
one family, but an assemblage of several 
families, opposed to each other in interest 
and in feeling. The ties of brotherhood 
and sisterhood seldom extend beyond the 
children of the same mother; and the 
only sentiment in which they all concur 
is in respect for the common father and 
common husband. Under this state of 
things, however, the daughters, aware 
that there are others who have equal 
claim upon their father’s affection, do 
not so much look up to him as their 
natural protector, and the avenger of their 
wrongs, as to their uterine brother, whose 
affection, and interest in their honour, is 
more immediate and concentrated. This 
is well understood in many parts of the 
East, where the brother has often more 
admitted authority, in all that concerns 
the daughter of his mother, than the 
father himself. We find an instance of 
this here, and one still earlier, in the case 
of Simeon and Levi, who arranged the 
terms of their sister Dinah’s marriage; 
and who, to the deep regret of their father, 
horribly avenged upon the men of She- 
chem the injury their sister had received. 

23. “ Baal-hazor, which is beside E- 
phraim’—not in the tribe of Ephraim, in 
which we read of no town named thus, 
but near a town called Ephraim; pro- 
bably the same that is mentioned in 2 
Chron. xiii. 19, and John xv. 25. In 
the former of these texts it is mentioned 
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with Bethel: Baal-hazor would therefore 
seem to have been in the tribe of Beuja- 
min. All the indications of Scripture 
agree very well with the distance which 
Eusebius gives, of eight miles from 
Jerusalem ; about which distance, in a 
direction N.N.E., D’Anville places E~ 
phraim near which Baal-hazor was situ- 
ated. 

29. “ Every man gat him up upon his 
mule.’"—This is the first time that the 
mule is indisputably mentioned in the 
Scriptures (see the note on Gen. xxxvi. 
24): and, as we might expect, these 
animals begin to be mentioned at nearly 
the same time that horses began to be 
partially known among the Jews. Not 
at present to notice the state of the ques- 
tion with respect to horses, we observe, 
that although a few horses were kept for 
state, mules were now used for riding by 
persons of distinction, in peace as well as 
m war; although the ass continued to 
maintain its respectable position, and 
never wholly gave place to either the mule 
or the horse. The taste seems decidedly 
to be for mules in this period of Hebrew 
history. We see here that all the king's 
sons were accustomed to ride on those 
animals; and even Absalom, althongh 
he had chariots and horses, and while he 
bore the state and title of a king, rode 
upon a mule in battle (ch, xviii. 9). The 
king himself also was wont to ride on a 
mule. He had a choice mule—a mule 
of state, known to be his; aud when he 
intended Solomon to be anointed, with 
great solemnity, as king in his own life- 
time, he does uot direct his officers to take 
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his chariots and horses for the regal pro- 
cession, but, “Cause Solomon my son to 
ride upon mine own mule” (1 Kings i. 
33). Mules, as well as horses, were also 
among the presents wnich Solomon re- 
ceived from those who, at a subsequent 
period, came from far to hear his wisdom 
(1 Kings x. 25). The mule also appears 
with equal dignity among the Greeks. 
Although used in the laborious services 
of agriculture, yet choice animals of this 
class were employed in more dignified 
offices. Mules, mentioned as 
“ A gift illustrious by the Mysians erst 
Conferred on Priam,” 


were yoked to the litter in which that 
aged monarch conveyed the “glorious 
xansom’’ of Hector’s body to the Grecian 
camp, and in which the body itself was 
taken back to Troy. Chariots, drawn by 
mules, were also allowed to contend for 
the prize in the chariot-races of the 
Olympic games, and in the similar games 
of the Romans. Mules are still much 
used in the East, as well for riding as for 
the conveyance of baggage and merchan- 
dise; and, from the attention paid to 
their breed, they are generally much finer 
animals than in England. The combi- 
nation, in the mule, of the more useful 
qualities of both the horse and the ass— 
its strength, activity, steadiness, and great 
power of endurance—are characteristics 
of peculiar value in the East: and there- 
fore the Jews, although interdicted from 
breeding mules (Lev. xix. 19), did not 
find it convenient to consider that their 
use was forbidden. But as they could 
not legally breed mules, the question 
arises, how they obtained those which 
they possessed. It seems probable that 
they were employed in the armies which 
David overthrew; and that, there being 
no precedent for hamstringing mules, he 
preserved them for use. Or they may 
have been obtained from David's friend 
Hiram, the king of Tyre; for, in the time 
of Ezekiel, we find that the Armenians 
brought not only horses but mules to the 
great market of Tyre (Ezek. xxvii. 14). 
This they may have done at a much 
earlier period. At any rate, this fact 
points to Armenia as the possible source 
from which mules might, more or less 
directly, have been derived. In Solo- 
mon’s time they might have been obtained 
from Egypt; but, till his reign, the com- 
VoL. If. 
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mercial relations with that country do 
not appear to have been opened. (See 
the note ou Josh. xi. 6.) 


CHAP, XIV. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Verse 2. “ Tekoah.”—This was a town 
in the tribe of Judah. In 2 Chron. xi. 
6, it is mentioned among the towns forti- 
fied by Rehoboam. Jerome places it at 
twelve miles from Jerusalem; and from 
his further statement, compared with that 
of Josephus, the direction would appear 
to have been south-east. At this dis- 
tance, and in this direction, the ruins of 
Tekoah were seen by Captains Irby and 
Mangles. These ruins stand on a slight 
eminence, commanding several bursts of 
the Dead Sea, and cover a considerable 
extent of ground. There are several 
fragments of columns, but no remains of 
any distinct temple or public edifice. 
These remains are, as Maundrell states, 
visible from the top of the church at 
Bethlehem. Jerome further states that 
in his time near to Tekoah was the wil- 
derness of the same name, and that beyond 
this, southward, there was no town or 
village, not even huts or cottages, but 
only the great wilderness reaching to the 
Red Sea, and to the borders of the Per- 
siaus, Ethiopians, and Indians, which 
wilderness was occupied only by pastoral 
tribes. This is almost true at present, 
and affords an interesting indication of 
the desolate condition of the south of 
Judea even in the fourth century. Amos 
the prophet was a herdsman of Tekoah. 
Joab probably sent to Tekoah because the 
distance, without being inconveniently 
great for the woman, was considerable 
enough to prevent David from thinking 
of immediately investigating the circum- 
stances. 

7. “Kill him, for the life of his brother 
whom he slew.”— This case, although a 
fiction, is very remarkable, as illustrating 
the operation of the custom of blood- 
revenge among the Jews. So inveterate 
was that principle, that, although the 
mother herself was the most aggrieved 
party, she had no influence in preventing 
the next male kin from avenging the 
blood of the slain son upon his slaying 
brother. She therefore applies to the 
king for his pardon and protection; and 
knowing, as doubtless the king knew, 
that, in sucha case, strong measures were 
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necessary, she is not satisfied with a 
general promise, but presses him with her 
apprehensions, till at last he confirms his 
promise by an oath: ‘ Asthe Lord liveth, 
there shall not one hair of thy son fall to 
the earth.’ She is then satisfied, and 
begins to develop her design. That 
design was to induce the king to satisfy 
his conscience in pardoning Absalom, by 
proving that, in so doing, he did not 
otherwise than he would have done in 
the case of a stranger, where no partiality 
could operate. It is clear that David 
wished to pardon his son, but was afraid, 
asaking, todoso. The device of Joab 
turned the balance which had so long 
wavered between private aflection and 
public duty. That device was probably 
borrowed from the course taken by Nathan 
to make David pronounce his own con- 
demnation. The two cases are strikingly 
analogous; and in both the crime stated 
in the fiction is imferior in its enormity to 
the actual offence. 

14. “ We must needs die, and are as 
water spill on the ground, which cannot be 
gathered up again.” —Joab could not have 
found a better advocate than this woman 
of Tekoah. What could be better caleu- 
lated to impress a poet like David than 
the most beautiful figures of speech 
which she employs? In verse 7 she com- 
pares the prospective death of her only 
surviving son to the quenching of her 
last live coal; and here she compares 
death to water, which, once spilt upon 
the ground, can be gathered up no more. 
With reference to the last, the Rev. W. 
Jowett, in describing an Armenian funeral, 
says: “ The corpse is now carried out 
into the churchyard. A slab lifted up 
discovered to our view that the whole 
churchyard is hollow under ground. The 
body was put into a meaner wooden 
coffin, and lowered into the grave. I did 
not observe that they sprinkled earth upon 
it, as we do; but instead of this, a priest 
concluded the ceremony by pouring a 
glass of water on the head of the corpse. 
T did not learn what this meant; but it 
brought to my mind that touching pas- 
sage in 2 Sam. xiv. ld—For we must 
needs die,” &c. On inquiry, Mr. Jowett 
would have learned that the water was 
holy water, and was intended to give the 
corpse its final purification and protec- 
tion, before being shut out from the world 
for ever. The custom is howeve impres- 
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sive; as is also another in use among the 
same people, who collect into one place 
the bones which may have become ex- 
posed, and every year sprinkle them with 
water, praying for the hastening of that 
time when the dry bones shall be quick- 
ened to eternal life. 

26. “ Weighed the hair of his head at 
two hundred shekels.””—It appears that 
this handsome, but unprincipled and vain 
man, glorying in the abundance and 
beauty of his hair, wore it as long as he 
could without great inconvenience; an:t 
when it was cut caused it to be weighed, 
that the reputation of its quantity might 
compensate to his vanity for the preseut 
loss to his personal appearance. The 
sacred historian condescends to notice the 
cireumstance, in order to explain and 
give point to the fact, that the locks which 
Absalom so fondly cherished became 
subsequently the occasion of his death. 
It would seem that, at this time, the 
custom for men to wear the hair short, or 
to shave the head, except in mourning, 
had not come into use. In the time of 
St. Paul it was a shame for men to wear 
long hair (1 Cor. xi. 14), but in the time 
of David it was a glory to have the hair 
long and abundant. The present is not 
the only indication of this fact. We 
shall find it also in Solomon's Song, aud 
confirmed by Josephus, who observes that 
the picked men who formed the guard of 
that magnificent monarch wore their hair 
in long flowing tresses, which they 
sprinkled every morning with gold dust 
(having first anointed it, of course), so that 
their heads glittered in the sunbeams, as 
reflected from the gold. If this were the 
custom a little earlier, the weight of the 
unguents with which it was saturated, 
and of the gold dust it contained, may 
lessen our surprise at the weight of Absa- 
lom’s hair, though it must still have been 
extraordinary. There have been various 
explanations as to the weight. The 
common weight would make it nearly 
seven pounds seven and a half ounces 
Troy ; but “the king's weight” being added, 
seems to denote some peculiarity. Per- 
haps it marks accuracy—that is, accord- 
ing to the carefully-determined standard 
weights in the royal treasury; but some 
think that, the more ancient sacred books 
being revised after the captivity, the 
Babylonish weight, distinguished as “ the 
king's weight,” was introduced as more 
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generally intelligible. This being but 
a third of the Hebrew shekel, brings down 
the weight of Absalom’s hair to two 
pounds two and a half ounces. Others, 
again, suppose that two hundred shekels 
mean the valwe of the hair when sold: but 
it does not seem likely that the king’s son 
would sell his hair, nor can we see to 
what use it could be applied by those 
who bought it. Wigs, though certainly 
at and before this time in use among the 
Egyptians, do not appear to have been 
ever used by the Jews. It remains to 
observe that the Hebrew does not say that 
Absalom polled his hair every year, but 
from time to time—occasionally ;—that 
is, as the text explains it, when it became 
heavy. This may have been at longer 
intervals than a year. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“ Verse 2. “ Absalom rose up early."—~ 
This shows that the judicial and other 
public business of the kings was despatched 
very early in the morning. The greatest 
sovereigns in the East rise at daybreak, 
and after their morning devotions proceed 
immediately to the transaction of public 
business. Thus, in describing the duties 
of the king of Persia, Sir John Malcolm 
says: “ At an early hour in the morning 
the principal ministers and_ secretaries 
attend the aa make reports upon what 
has occurred, and receive his commands. 
After this audience he proceeds to his 
public levee, which takes place almost 
every day, and continues about an hour 
anda half. At this levee, which is at- 
tended by the princes, ministers, and the 
officers of the court, all affairs which are 
wished to be made public are transacted ; 
rewards are given, punishments com- 
manded, and the king expresses aloud 
those sentiments of displeasure or appro- 
bation which he wishes to be promul- 
gated.” (‘Hist. of Persia,’ vol. ii. p. 
434, 4to.) Such are the duties which, 
with little variation, an Oriental king has 
discharged in the early morning, before, 
in England, persons of consideration 
usually leave their beds. This explains 
why Absalom was obliged to rise early 
when he wished to ingratiate himself with 
the persons who went to the morning levee, 
to present their petitions, or to submit 
their cases to the king’s determination. 
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“—stood beside the way of the gate.”— 
The gate being here mentioned in con- 
nection with the administration of justice, 
it may be well to notice a custom which 
so frequently comes under our observation 
in the Old Testament—that of public 
affairs being transacted and causes tried 
at the gates of towns. In the Scripture 
we see transacted at the gate such business 
as the purchase and sale of lands (Gen. 
xxili. 18); the transfer to another of 
a right of marriage, involving the con- 
veyance of an estate (Ruth iv. 1—10); 
with numerous passages, in which the 
same place is described as the seat of 
justice. (Deut. xxi. 15; xxv. 7; Ps. 
exxvil. 5; Prov, xxii. 22; xxxi. 23; 
Lam. v. 14; Amos v. 12; Zech. viii. 16, 
&c.) The cause commonly assigned for 
this is, that, as the Hebrews were chiefly 
an agricultural people, going out in the 
morning and coming back at night, it 
was convenient for them to have their 
affairs determined as they went or returned. 
The same circumstance rendered the 
gate a place of great resort, in conse- 
quence of which publicity was given to 
the proceedings of the judges —“ the elders. 
of the gate,” as they are called. Allow- 
ing due weight to such considerations, 
we have no doubt that Goguet (‘ Origine- 
des Lois,’ tome i. p. 44) is right in con- 
sidering that the custom originated in the 
ignorance, in the early times, of the art of 
writing, or the infrequent and reluctant 
employment of it, after it had come 
into use. Then, as decisions were not 
registered in writing, it was necessary to- 
their establishment that they should be 
registered in the minds of men, who might 
be appealed to as witnesses when any 
dispute arose about the decision—or ra-- 
ther, whose presence gave such publicity 
to the determination of the judges, as was 
calculated to prevent any dispute from 
arising. We see this clearly in the pro- 
cedure of Boaz in the gate of Bethlehem. 
Having formed his agreement with his 
relative, he calls “unto the elders and 
unto all the people,” and says, “Ye are 
witnesses this day, that I have bought,” 
&e.; and, having completed his state- 
ment of the compact, he again repeats, 
“*Ye are witnesses this day.” And aff 
the people that were in the gate, and the 
elders, said, ‘We are witnesses.’ This 
was the record of the aon and 
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we read of no written record or document 
of any kind. 

We observe that precisely the same 
process of making the gate, ora place near 
the gate, the seat of judgment, continues 
to prevail among those semi-barbarous 
nations of Asia and Africa with whom 
written documents are not in use, and 
where therefore the publicity necessary 
to establish a judicial determination or a 
covenant can only be obtained in a place 
of public resort, such as the gate usually 
is. The same custom may be traced in 
Homer, in whose epics we do not recol- 
lect that any written documents are men- 
tioned. The fullowing passage is very 
remarkable :— 


« But when Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 
Had tinged the East, arising trom his bed 
Gerenian Nestor issued forth, and sat 
Before his palace-gate, on the white stones 
Resplendent as with oil, on which of old ¢ 
His father Neleus had been wont to sit 
In council like a god: but he had sought, 
By destiny dismiss'd long since, the shades. 
On those stones therefore, guardian of the 

Greeks, 
Sat Nestor now, his sceptre in his hand, 
And thither from their chambers also came, 
T encircle him around, his num’rous sons. 
Odyss. iii —CowPrr. 


On this passage it is well remarked by 
Pope,—“ We have here an ancient custom 
recorded by the poet; a king placing 
himself before the gate of his palace on 
aseat of marble; worn smooth by long 
use, says Eustathius, or perhaps smoothed 
exquisitely by the hand of the workman. 
What I would chiefly observe is, that 
they placed themselves thus in public 
for the despatch of justice. We read in 
Scripture of judges sitting in the gate; 
and that this procedure of Nestor was for 
that purpose is probable from the expres- 
sion, ‘He sat in the seat where Neleus 
used to sit’ (which seems to express his 
wisdom in the discharge of justice). 
Nestor is also described as bearing his 
sceptre in his hand, which was never used 
but on some act of regality, in the de- 
spatch of business, or other solemn occa- 
sions.” But this was at the gate of the 
palace, not at that of the town. Neither 
was David’s court held at the gate of 
Jerusalem. When kings came to acquire 
some state, their sittings, wherever held, 
were sure to command a sufficient at- 
tendance to give publicity and to esta- 
blish their determinations. Therefore they 
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changed their seat of judgment to the 
gate of their own palace; while, probably, 
inferior magistrates continued to adjudi- 
cate causes of small importance at the 
gate of the town in which the court was 
held, and, in other towns, al causes, ex- 
cept those which were carried by appeal 
or referred by the local judges to the king. 
The continued operation of the same 
causes ultimately induced kings to dis- 
continue the sitting even at their own 
palace gates; although probably the cus- 
tom of associating judicial procedure 
with gates occasioned a longer continu- 
ance of the custom than the constant 
attendance of a court wherever the king 
sat publicly, and the growing use of writ- 
ten documents, required. But even when 
this removal to the interior was effected, 
it seems probable that respect to ancient 
usage did not at first induce them to 
withdraw farther than to a room of state 
over the gate, and which therefore pre- 
served the idea of the gate as the seat 
of justice; while, at the same time, this 
continued association of the court of jus- 
tice with the gate maintained the idea of 
that facility of access to the complaints 
of their subjects, about which the Oriental 
kings are particularly careful. It is not 
clear that David, or any other king of 
Israel, administered justice in the open 
gate; and it is therefore uncertain what 
is meant by “gate” in the present text. 
As it is mentioned independently, without 
saying what gate it was, some think it 
was the city-gate, others, the palace-gate; 
and Jahn supposes that here (and in Est. 
ii. 19, 21; iii. 33; Dan. ii. 49, &c.) 
the word “gate” is equivalent to “pa- 
lace.” We are willing to allow this ina 
general sense, as the name of “gate” 
is still very commonly applied in the 
East to the court of a prince (see D’Her- 
belot, ¢z voce ‘ Ban.’): but, in the present 
instance, we incline to think that the 
gate of David’s palace is simply intended; 
but that it is not necessary to suppose 
that he held his morning levee for the 
administration of justice in the open gate, 
but in the room over it, from which there 
is usually access from the gate itself, on 
the one hand, while it communicates (if 
part of a palace or other habitable build- 
ing) with the interior of the residence, 
on the other. (See the note on chap. 
xvill. 24.) So also, we imagine, when 
we read that the principal entrance to 
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“the Alhambra (the palace of the Moorish 
kings of Granada) was called the “Gate 
of Judgment,” that this was with reference 
to the king’s tribunal being held over 
the gate, or in a room to which there was 
access from the gate; not, as some tra- 
vellers suppose, that it was held in or 
before the open gateway ; or else it might 
be with a respect to the idea that the 
royal residence, generally, was the foun- 
tain of justice, whence its principal gate 
might be called the “Gate of Judg- 
ment.” We have no historical infor- 
mation that the Moorish kings of Spain 
held their tribunals in the gateways of 
their palaces or cities; and the more re- 
nowned caliphs of Bagdad, whom they 
in general imitated, certainly did not. 
It was a very ancient custom, long re- 
tained, but ultimately discontinued under 
altered circumstances, although many 
ideas and expressions connected with it 
are still preserved, and even the custom 
itself is still exhibited under circum- 
stances analogous to those in which it 
originated. 

1. “After forty years.”"—There is no 
convenient point from which the com- 
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mencement of this period might be dated : 
—certainly not from the commencement 
of David's reign, as its entire duration 
was but forty years. It is generally con- 
cluded that the difficulty arose from the 
error of some transcriber in writing 
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arba, “four :” and this understanding is 
supported by the Syriac and Arabic ver- 
sions, by Josephus, and by the Sixtine 
edition of the Vulgate, and by various 
manuscript copies of the same version. 
These all read ‘ four” instead of “forty.” 

12. ‘ Giloh.”"— This place is mentioned 
in Josh. xv. 51, among the towns in the 
mountains of Judah’s lot. It seems to 
have been not far from Hebron, where 
Absalom was when he sent for him. The 
Jews think that Ahithophel was Bath- 
sheba’s grandfather, and readily joined 
the conspiracy to avenge the dishonour 
of his grand-daughter and the murder 
of her husband. We do not know how 
far this may be compatible with the very 
probable conjecture that Absalom’s de- 
sign was planned and carried into execu- 
tion in consequence of the rumour that 
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he, the eldest surviving son, was to be 
superseded in the succession to the throne 
by the young Solomon, the son of this 
very Bath-sheba. This intention, if known, 
may well bave been unpopular to the 
people on account of Solomon's extreme 
youth, and still more because of the ap- 
parent injustice to the eldest son, who 
had won their hearts. This supposition 
would account for the very general de- 
fection of the people, and enable us to 
trace the immediate cause of the rebellion. 
We may suppose that Absalom, being the 
heir and the beloved son of his father, 
would have been willing to wait the na- 
tural course of events, had he not per- 
ceived that his prospects of peaceably 
succeeding to the throne on the death of 
David had become uncertain. 

23. “ The brook Kidron.”—This brook, 
as mentioned in the general view of Je- 
rusalem (chap. v.), flows through the 
valley which lies between the city and 
the Mouut of Olives onthe east. It 
discharges itself into the Dead Sea, and, 
like most of the other streams of Palestine, 
is a mere winter torrent, having a con- 
siderable current during the rainy season, 
but being usually quite dry for nine 
months of the year. Its bed is very 
narrow and rather deep, and is now 
crossed by a bridge of one arch. 

30. “Had his head covered.”—This 
does not mean covering the head in a 
common sense, as by putting on a cap or 
hat, which, it is evident, was not a sign 
of mourming; but it obviously means 
wrapping up, or enveloping the head with 
a cloth or robe. This was also a custom 
of mourning among the Persians, Egyp- 
tians, and Romans—and is indeed a ra- 
ther general practice, being a sufficiently 
natural expression of grief when under- 
stood asa resource to conceal itsexpression. 
Do we not find something of the same 
idea among ourselves in the hoods worn 
by female mourners, and even in the 
sweeping hatbands worn by the men at 
funerals? There are two touching il- 
lustrations of this. custom in Quintus 
Curtius. Darius being informed by the 
eunuch Tyriotes that his queen had died 
in her captivity, but had been respectfully 
treated by the conqueror, “he covered 
his. head and wept a long time; and 
then, the tears still flowing from his eyes, 
he uncovered his face, and holding up 
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his hands to heaven, prayed to be pre™ 
served in his kingdom; but, if not, that 
none but Alexander might be master of 
Asia.” And again, when the same king 
was in the power of the traitor Bessus, 
every moment expecting his own death, 
he bad an interview with Artabazus: 
they wept together, and the latter being 
unwilling to leave Darius, the unhappy 
monarch ordered him to be taken away, 
and covered his own head that he might 
not see him depart in such affliction, and 
then fung himself upon the ground. In 
these instances we see that the covering 
of the head involves the concealment of 
the face, and is taken asa sign of grief 
that would be concealed. The principle 
of this idea was in the mind of the ancient 
painter, who, despairing of exhibiting 
adequately the grief of a father at the 
sacrifice of his daughter, represented his 
head as covered with a veil. 


CHAP. XVI. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Verse 13. “Threw stones at him.”—In 
like mainer, when the later Jews were 
offended at what Christ said to them, 
“they took up stones to cast at him.” 
Professor Paxton observes : “ This conduct 
was evidently the relic of a very ancient 
custom, which had gradually fallen into 
disuse, as the conduct and policy of the 
warrior improved, till, among the Jews at 
least, it was confined to the movements of 
private rage or popular fury.” (“Illustra - 
tions of Scripture,’ vol. iii. p. 381.) This 
custom was that of using stones as regular 
and legitimate weapons of offence. There is 
no question that stones were the first mis- 
siles that were used, whether in private 
quarrels or public warfare; and one of 
the first inventions for an offensive purpose 
was (as by the sling) to give to the stone 
greater power and impulsion than when 
discharged by the hand. We have no 
notice in the Bible of the use of stones in 
regular warfare, unless in the defence of 
besieged towns; but there is abundant 
indication that these were the weapons 
with which the Hebrews were most accus- 
tomed to assail each other in their quarrels, 
sometimes with fatal effect. See, for in- 
stance, Exod. xxi. 18, and Num. xxxv. 
17. Nor was this an undignified resource, 
according to ancient notions. Homer's 
most stately heroes do not hesitate to pelt 
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each other with stones most vigorously. 
Ju one action— 


“ 


As the feath’ry snows 
Fall fequent, on some wintry day... 
So thick, alternately by Trojans harld 
Against the Grecks, and by the Greeks re- 
turn’d, 
he stony volleys flew.” 
Iliad, xii.— Cowrer. 


We also sce Diomede knocking down 
Eneas with a great stone and breaking 
his leg; Ajax and Hector assail each 
other in the same manner, and the latter 
has his shield shattered to pieces with a j 
stone as large as a millstone. Agamem- 
non also, “the king of men,” in dealing 
destruction among the ranks of the enemy, 
employs by tums, “spear, sword, aud ' 
massy sfones.” Other instances of this | 
use of stones might be mentioned for the 
purpose of indicating that the act of 
throwing stones was not quite so undigni- 
fied as it now is, (See the cut at page 73 
of this volume). 

“ And cast dust.”—Thus also the Jews 
of alater day, when offended at. the ad- 
dress of St. Paul, “Cried out, and cast off 
their clothes, and threw dust into the air” 
(Acts xxii, 23). That text is however 
susceptible of a distinct illustration ; and 
therefore we shall content ourselves here 
with borrowing frem Mr, Roberts the 
following illustration of the present text. 
He speaks of India. “ Who, in the East, 
has not often witnessed a similar scene ? 
Listen to the maledictions: they are of 
such a nature that evil spirits only could 
have suggested them. Look at the enraged 
miscreant: he dares not come near for 
fear of punishment, but he stands at a 
distance, vociferates his imprecations, 
violently throws about his hands; then 
stoops to the ground and takes up handsful 
of dust, throws it in the air, aud exclaims, 
‘Soon shalt thou be as that—thy mouth 
shall soon be full of it—look, look, thou 
cursed one; as this dust so shalt thou 
be!’” We may add, that the Oriental 
nations, generally, infinitely surpass those 
of Europe in the expressions and acts of 
insult and abuse; butthat the exhibitions 
of their rage, however violent, are seldom 
attended with personal injury, or proceed 
to the length of bodily contiict. 
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Verse S, “ats a bear robbed of her 
whelps.”-—Harmer apologizes for — the 
coarseness of this comparison. We are 
unable to perceive any coarseness that 
needs apology. David and his valiant 
mien are not compared to bears; but their 
state of mind, when chafed by wrong, and 
contending for honour and existence, is 
compared to that most awful example of 


‘ animal rage, and of unswerving vengeance 


and unconquerable energy, which the 
bereaved bear exhibits, even to the death. 
On this poiut we may remark again, 
under Prov. xvii. 12, where a similar 
comparison occurs—limiting our atten- 
tion at present to the animal itself. We 
have stated in the note to 1 Sam. xvii., 
that the bear is now very rare in Palestine, 
but is 1iot altogether unknown, and is still 
found in Syria and other parts of Western 
Asia. We believe that the only figure 
extant of a proper Syrian bear is that given 
by Hemprich and Ehrenberg, after which 
the figure in our wood-cut has been drawn. 
The specimen (a female) was killed by 
the travellers near the village of Bischerre 
in Syria. They have determined it to be 
a distinct species, to which they have 
given the name of the Syrian bear (Ursus 
Syriacus). It is perhaps a variety of the 
brown bear (Ursus Arctos) produced by 
climate; and the figured specimen of 
Ehrenberg bears much resemblance to an 
Albino specimen of the brown bear pre- 
served in the British Museum. This is 
remarked by the author of the, article 
“Bear” in the ‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ to 
which we are indebted for the following 
particulars concerning the animal in 
question. 

The Syrian bear is sometimes of a ful- 
vous brown colour, and sometimes of a 
fulvous white, variegated with fulvous 
spots; the fur is woolly beneath, with 
long, straight, or but slightly curled hair 
externally; and between the shoulders 
there is a stiff mane of erected hairs, about 
four incheslong. “ The individual killed 
was neither young nor old, and measured, 
from the nose to the tip of the tail, about 
four feet two, the tail being six inches. 
They saw her den (where there was much 
bear's dung), formed by great fragments 
of calcareous rock that appeared to have 
been casually thrown together. They ate 
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of the flesh, which they found sapid, but 
the liver was sweet and nauseous. The 
gall appears to be held in great esteem; 
the skins are sold; and so is the dung, 
under the name of bar-ed-dub; the latter 
being used as a medicine for diseases of 
the eye in Syria and Egypt.” There was 
nothing found in its stomach; but it is 
described as'frequently preying on animals, 
though it, for the most part, feeds on vege- 
tables. It will be observed that Bischerre 
(Bishirrai of Burckhardt) is a few miles 
east of Kanobin in Mount Lebanon. It 
is there said to inhabit the higher parts of 
the mountain, near the region of snow, in 
summer; but in winter wanders to the 
neighbourhood of the villages lower down 
the mountain, As the Scripture indicates 
no characteristic of the bear which it 
mentions, except such as are common to 
every species, we cannot otherwise con- 
clude than that this bear is that which is 
intended, and concerning which the in- 
formation furnished by Ehrenberg, how- 
ever scanty, is by far the most satisfactory 
that has hitherto been given. 

10. “ He also that is valiant, whose heart 
is as the heart of a lion.” In verse 8, the 
bear robbed of her whelps is taken as the 
symbol of the rage and boldness of excite- 
ment and despair; here the lion is made 
the symbol of native, or permanently inhe- 
rent, boldness aud courage. In the Bible 
the native courage of the lion is continually 
mentioned both as a fact, and as supply- 
ing an illustrative figure. Nor is this 
peculiar to the Bible; for the daring and 
indomitable warrior is compared to the 
lion in the poetry of Greece and Rome, 
and of every nation, ancient or modern, 
in which the lion exists, or is known by 
tradition or report. Even we have the 
same comparion. Men of high courage 
are called “lion-like;” they “fight like 
lions ;” and it was thought a proud dis- 
tinction for the fiercest of our kings to be 
called the “lion-hearted.” We think that 
this concurrence of testimony, sacred and 
profane, ancient and modern, far out- 
weighs whatever evidence may be deduced 
from the stray anecdotes by which it has, 
in modem times, been occasionally sought 
to shake the claim of this magnificent 
beast to those high distinctions which, 

. from the earliest records of time, it has 
enjoyed. We believe that Leo Africanus 
was the first to assail the character of the 
lion. He says that the lions in some parts 
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of Africa were so timid, that they would 
scamper away at the cry of children; and 
this was particularly the case in the neigh- 
bourhood of Agla, whence it became a 
proverb in Fez, to call blustering cowards 
“lions of Agla.” Elsewhere he observes, 
that the most timorous persons might 
drive the lions away with a small stick. 
Mr. Barrow and others have also more 
recently impugned the claim of the lion to 
the more noble qualities which have been 
assigned to him; and numerous cases are 
related in which he has quailed before the 
eye of a courageous man, and made an 
undignified retreat in circumstances of 
danger. We have ourselves, on the banks 
of the Tigris, seen the most outrageous 
insults, by voice and missiles, insufficient 
to provoke lions from their secure dens, 
the entrances to which were strewed with 
the spoilsof the animalsthey had devoured. 
Nevertheless, we do not see why individual 
instances, or local modifications of cha- 
racter, should be made to affect the gene- 
ral estimation in which an animal is held. 
There is perhaps the same individuality 
of character among wild beasts, as we 
allow to dogs and other domestic animals ; 
nor probably are they, in the different 
climates they inhabit, without, so to 
speak, national peculiarities, analogous to 
those which we observe among the dis- 
persed tribes of mankind. It requires 
therefore the concurrence of a large num- 
ber of independent observations toestablish 
the general character of any animal, or to 
authorise us to modify a character which 
has long been established. We may 
therefore allow that there are cowardly 
lions, and that even the lions of particular 
districts are timid creatures, without 
being required to admit that the lion is 
not generally as bold and courageous as 
the sacred writers and the general consent 
of mankind affirm him to be. 

13. “Bring ropes to the city,” &¢.— 
The exaggerated hyperbolical style which 
Hushai, here and elsewhere, judges to be 
calculated to win upon Absalom, , shows 
that he perfectly undevstood the sort of 
man with whom he had to deal. In the 
present instance it is possible that there 
was some exaggerated reference toa mode 
actually adopted in the siege of towns. 
Hooks or cranes were thrown upon the 
walls or battlements, with which, by 
means of attached ropes, they were some- 
times pulled down pene into the 
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surrounding trench or ditch. The lan- 
guage of Hushai is of stronger import than 
this, and seems intended to convey the 
idea, that with such vast power as Ab- 
salom could command, the mere manual 
force of his troops would sweep the 
strongest town from the face of the earth. 
It is in fact a true Oriental style of speak- 
ing of or to a prince. Forbes, in his 
¢ Oriental Memoirs,’ has a passage which, 
ashe states, illustrates this. In describing 
the manner in which the chopdars or 
heralds proclaimed the titles of Futty 
Sihng, the Mahratta chief, as they marched 
before him, when he visited the British 
camp at Brodera, he says :—“ One of the 
most iusignificant-looking men I ever saw 
then became the destroyer of nations, 
the leveller of mountains, the exhauster 
of the ocean. After commanding every 
inferior mortal to make way for this 
exalted prince, the heralds called aloud 
to the animal creation, ‘Retire, ye ser- 
pents; fly, ye locusts; approach not 
guanas, lizards, and reptiles, while your 
lord and master condescends to set his 
foot upon the earth.’ Arrogant as_ this 
language may appear, it is less so than 
that of Oriental pageantry in general. 
The sacred writings afford many examples 
of such hyperbole. None more so than 
Hushai’s speech to Absalom.” Indeed, 
all Hushai's speeches to him furnish a 


choice collection of such Orientalisms. 
Absalom is to collect an army “as the 
sand that is by the sea for multitude ;” 
which army is to light upon David and 
the faithful few “as the dew falleth on 
the .ground;” and is to pull towns with 
ropes into rivers “ until there be not one 
small stone found there.” 

18. “Had a well in his court ; whither 
they went down.”—This may have been 
either a proper well, at that time dry, or 
a cistern for the preservation of rain- 
water, which happened at this time to be 
exhausted. The water in common cis- 
terns is often out before the end of sum- 
mer, and wells also sometimes become 
dry in the same season. Some wells 
remain dry permanently, and cisterns can 
of course be kept dry when once ex- 
hausted. Hence there are in the East 
great numbers of dry cisterns and wells, 
which furnish occasional retreats to such 
as require concealment. Hushai himself 
had, in verse 7, suggested the probability 
that David was hid in some pit—perhaps 
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referring to some such a place of refuge 
as that which the sons of the priests now 
found. Instances are often heard in the 
East of persons who have remained con- 
cealed a considerable length of time, 
under similar circumstances. They are 
also occasionally used as prisons. Scott 
Waring mentions a descendant of Nadir 
Shah whom he found acting as head 
groom to Mihdee Ulee Khan, on a salary 
of about forty shillings a month. “At 
two different periods he was confined in a 
well for two, and then three years, and 
was indebted for his escape each time to 
the disturbances which distracted Kho- 
rassan.” Empty cisterns (sometimes how- 
ever with mire at the bottom) were used 
for the same purpose by the Jews, as we 
see by Jer. xxxvill.6; Zech. ix. 11. 

29. “ Cheese of hine.”—This is men- 
tioned, we conclude, to distinguish the 
cheese from that made from the milk of 
goats and sheep. These, with cows, fur- 
nish most of the cheese used in the East. 
Camel's milk is not used for the purpose, 
or very rarely. In different times and 
countries, the milk ofa great variety of 
animals has been used for making cheese. 
In the middle ages, we read of cheese 
from deer’s milk. The Arabs near Mount 
Carmel readily believed D’Arvieux, 
when, to prevent them from seizing the 
cheeses which formed part of the cargo of 
a vessel wrecked on the coast, he told 
them that they were made with sow’s milk, 
We conclude, that when cheese is men- 
tioned without such distinction as in the 
present text, we are to understand that 
it is made from the milk of goats, and 
perhaps that of sheep. 
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Verse G6. “In the wood of Ephraim.” — 
This wood was, of course, not in the tribe 
of Ephraim, but on the east of the Jordan, 
near Mahanaim. It was so called, as 
some suppose, from the slaughter of the 
Ephraimites in this neighbourhood by 
Jephthah. Others think that the Ephraim- 
ites had pasture grounds there : for it is 
a remarkable fact, which, if true, will well 
explain why the name of Ephraim occurs 
in places remote from the inheritance of 
the tribe, that the Hebrews believe that 
Joshua gave to them the privilege of 
feeding their cattle in any wood within 
the lot of any of the other tribes: and the 
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present wood being conveniently situated 
near the Jordan, they used to drive their 
cattle across the river for pasture. 

8. “ The wood devoured more people 
...+ than the sword.”—Josephus explains 
‘this by observing that more of Absalom’s 
army were slain in the pursuit through 
the forests and valleys than on the field 
of battle. This not unfrequently happens. 

17. “Cast him intoa great pit .... 
aud laid a very great heap of stones upon 
him.” —The common opinion is, that this 
was intended asa dishonourable grave, 
for one who wanted nothing but the 
power to have been a parricide. Under 
this view, Divine Providence rendered his 
death dishonourable, by hanging in a 
tree; and man made his funeral dis- 
honourable, by subjecting him after death 
to the punishment of stoning—awarded 
in the law to the rebellious son (Deut. 
xxi. 21). And this opinion is alleged to 
be supported by the fact, that the people 
are continually throwing stones toward 
the monument of Absalom, in the valley 
of Jehoshaphat, to mark their detestation 
of his crime. We feel obliged to dissent 
from this view. We will not decidedly 
contend that the heap of stones was 
intended to honour the memory of the 
king’s beloved, though guilty, son; but 
we are certainly persuaded that no such 
stigma was originally intended by this 
mode of interment. Where do we read 
that a heap of stones over a grave was 
accounted disgraceful? So far from 
being so, perhaps the most ancient and 
prevalent method of preserving the memory 
of the mighty dead was to erect over 
their graves a heap of earth or stones: 
and how shall we say, that what was 
deemed honourable under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, was disgraceful in the case of 
Absalom? It is even possible that those 
wonders of the world, the Egyptian 
pyramids—if they be indeed sepulchral 
monuments—were, as such, founded on 
the idea which the primitive heap of 
loose unwrought stones suggested. A 
pyramid is little other than such a heap, 
in such a regular and stable form as an 
ingenious and laborious people might 
naturally think of giving to it, A 
pyramid is, in this view, a tumulus ; and 
the rude tumulus of heaped earth or stone 
being perhaps deemed unseemly by so 
refined a people, they determined to 
retain the essential character of this kind 
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of monument, but at the same time to 
render it a gigantic effort of human art 
and human labour. Princes, and chiefs 
slain in battle, seem to have been most 
generally distinguished by such heaped 
monuments. Absalom wasboth. Never- 
theless, it must be confessed, that in 
instances which occurred some centuries 
earlier, a heap of stones does, on the first 
view, appear to have been considered a 
posthumous degradation (See Josh. vii. 26 ; 
vill, 29); but on this too much stress 
must not be laid, as we know that the 
same posthumous treatment of the body 
became, in other instances, honourable, 
which had originally been accounted 
degrading—burning, for instance. 

But we are disinclined, in any of the 
cases mentioned, to consider the heap of 
stones asa peculiarly sepedchral monument, 
whether for honour or degradation. If 
we consider the declared sense in which 
heaps of stone are thrown up, we find 
that they were “heaps of witness,” or 
memorials of various transactions—of 
covenants or events—and not individual 
monuments, or ouly so as connected with 
events. In short, they were general 
memorials; and if we find them thrown 
over the bodies of deceased persons, it 
was not, we conceive, solely for the 
purpose of a personal monument, but as a 
commemoration of the event of which the 
death of such a person formed the crisis 
or termination. Thus the heap of Achan 
commemorated the termination, by his 
punishment, of the public evil which his 
sin had occasioned; that over the king 
of Ai commemorated the downfal of that 
city; and that in the text was a memorial 
of the rebellion which terminated in 
Absalom’s death. 

As to the fact that the natives throw 
stones at the tomb of Absalom; the act 
has many meanings in the East, and we 
are not sure that travellers have not given 
it, in many instances, the explanation 
which they judged probable, rather than 
that which the natives had in view. We 
will mention a few instances of this 
practice. It is customary to make a heap 
of stones where a traveller has been mur- 
dered, and every one who passes throws 
one to increase the heap, from some super- 
stitious feeling which has not been well 
defined. Some think it a mark of 
detestation of the deed; this it may be 
in part, but we believe the leading idea is 
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—to cover deep the innocent blood shed 
there, that its cry from the earth for 
vengeance may not be heard. It may 
also be a contribution of respect to 
the memory of the deceased. The idea 
is not confined to the blood of man. 
Burckhardt notices that the man who 
sacrificed a goat at the tomb of Aaron, at 
Mount Hor, covered the blood with a 
heap of stones. The throwing of stones 
may also be an act of respect. The 
Mohammedan pilgrims to Sinai visit 
what they believe to be the print of 
Mohammed’s foot (or his camel's foot, 
according to some) impressed on the rock ; 
and, to testify their respect, they bring a 
stone with them, which they lay there, 
and which has occasioned a very large 
heap to accumulate. The Arabs also 
thus distinguish the stone which they 
suppose to be that which was twice 
stricken by Moses. This mode of doing 
honour may be very widely traced. The 
Egyptian and Grecian Hermes was 
thought to be honoured by stones being 
thrown at the feet of his statue, Purchas, 
after Acosta, remarks the same custom 
among the Peruvians: “ And such as 
their gods be, such are the things which 
they offre unto them in their worship, 
They have used, as they goe by the way, 
to cast in the crosse wayes, in the hills, 
and tops of mountaines, old shooes, 
feathers, and coca chewed. And when 
they had nothing else, they cast a stone 
as an offering, that they might passe 
freely and lustily; hence it is that they 
tind in the high-wayes great heapes of 
stones offered, and such other things.” 
As, however, there is no particular reason 
to respect the memory of Absalom, it is 
probable that the sense in which stones 
are thrown at his tomb is similar to that 
of the famous stone-throwing iv the Mo- 
hammedan pilgrimage to Arafat, and 
which is considered as throwing stones at 
Satan, who is believed to have there 
tempted Adam and Abraham. The 
motive of the Arabs in throwing stones at 
Absalom’s tomb does not, however, show 
the original intention ofthe heap. And 
even with regard to the act, as an expres: 
sion of detestation, at Arafat, it is much 
forgotten even by Mohammedans, that it 
was considered by Mohammed himself as 
no less an act of honour to God than of 
hate to Satan. He says: ‘ Throwing 


stones and running between Safa and 
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Merwa has not been ordained for any 
other purpose than to remember God.” 
(‘ Mischat-ul-Masabih,’ vol. i. p. 631.): 
Even here, then, throwing stones and 
heaping them, is stated to he for the pur- 
pose of memorial ; which we believe to be 
the primary motive wherever the practices 
occur, in any of the diversified forms in 
which they are exhibited, 

18. “ The king's dale.”—This is sup- 
posed to be the same as the “valley of 
Jehoshaphat,” concerning which see the 
note on Joel iii. 2, : 

“ Absalom’s place."—This is literally 
“ Absalom’s hand” (see the note on 1} 
Sam. xv. 12), and properly, “ Absalom’s 
mouument” or “pillar.” The monu- 
ment now shown in the valley of Jehosha~ 
phat, as Absalom’s tomb, may perhaps be 
taken as the representative of this monu- 
ment. He was buied under the great 
heap of stones on the east of Jordan, and 
this therefore could not really be his 
tomb, unless we suppose that David 
caused his remains to be disinterred and 
removed to near Jerusalem, which the 
feeling of the Jews with respect to the 
dead, renders altogether unlikely. Jose- 
phus describes Absalom’s pillar as of 
marble, aud as being two furlongs from 
Jerusalem. The structure now shown, is 
situated on the edge of the valley of 
Jehoshaphat near the brook Kedron, and 
between it and the Mount of Olives. It 
answers well enough to the indication of 
Josephus; the distance would, as Buck- 
ingham remarks, depend on the part of 
the city it was measured from, but could 
not in any case be far from the truth; 
and the term marble may be indefinitely 
used to imply any fine stone, and that of 
pillar to express any lofty monument. 
Our cut will sufficiently exhibit its ap- 
pearance, and supersede the necessity of 
detailed description. No one will suppose 
that this mouument, as it now appears, 
was the work of Absalom. It bears the 
unquestionable impress of classical taste 
in some of its parts ; and, upon the whole, 
there is not a finer piece of workmanship 
to be met with in this part of the country. 
It will be observed that it consists of a 
square mass, faced with bastard Ionic 
columus half engaged in the rock out 
of which the whole of this part is hewn. 
Above this, upon a receding stage, rises 
the cylindrical dome with broad rope- 
like mouldings, terminating in a sharp 
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cone like the top of a parasol, crowned 
with what seems to us a lotus, though 
some compare it to a flame, and others to 
a flower-pot. The dome is of masonry, 
and is clearly an addition to the original 
hewn rock. Upon the whole, we incline 
to think, with a slight modification of 
Mr. Buckingham’s views, that the original 
square mass with themouldingand cornice, 
formed the ancient Jewish tomb, sur- 
mounted perhaps with a pyramid (such 
as appears in the tomb of Zechariah), 
and that the columns, with the Doric 
metopes and triglyphs, were sculptured at 
a subsequent period, and the dome of 
masonry perhaps added at a still later date ; 
so that its primitive character, and perhaps 
its destination, was greatly changed. The 
square part seems to be chiefly a solid 
mass, but is excavated to some depth from 
the top. There is an opening in the upper 
part of the cone which leads into a room, 
which is described as being much above 
the level of the ground on the outside,and 
as having nichesin itssides. This clearly 
establishes its sepulchral character, as also 
does the fact that, close at hand, there 
are other tombs excavated in the same 
rock. Le Bruyn gives the whole height 
of this neat monument as upwards of 
thirty feet, the base being a square of 
eighty-two feet and a half. The custom 
for those who pass to throw a stone against 
the tomb, has not much attracted the 
attention of recent travellers, but is con- 
tinually mentioned by those of the two 
last centuries, who describe these stones 
as having grown into a vast obstructing 
mound in front of the edifice. Jews and 
Mohammedans concurred in adding to 
the mass. 

24. “ David sat between the two gates: 
and the watchman went up to the roof over 
the gate,”...33. “And the king was much 
moved, and went up to the chamber over the 
gute."—The due understanding of the 
passages we have here copied, will render 
intelligible many references to the gate 
which the Scriptures contain, and will 
corroborate some of the statements in the 
note to chap. xv. 2. It is not difficult to 
perceive that the entrance to the walled 
town of Mahanaim was through a gate- 
way, closed by two gates, one outward, 
facing the suburbs, and one inward, facing 
the town. They may have been opposite 
to each other; but this is not always the 
case, In the gate-way, between the two 
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gates, David sat, to render his presence as 
public as possible to the persons going to 
the battle, and to be ready to receive such 
intimations as the oecasion might require. 
The gateway of Mahauaim was iu fact 
the head quarters. Or David may have 
taken a lesson from Uriah, remaining in 
the gate and refusing the enjoyments of 
his chamber, while his army remained in 
the field. We are not to suppose that 
David's presence formed any obstruction 
in the gateway. There is frequently a 
raised flat on each side, where the officers 
in attendance often sit; and there are 
also sometimes rooms or cells, sometimes 
entirely open in front, for their accom- 
modation and that of the guard. We 
have only to suppose that David sat on 
the bench, or, if there were none, in the 
front of one of those side rooms or recesses, 
Then, the gateway was high, as we see by 
its top being the station of'a sentinel, who 
could from thence command a view of 
the country. It was apparently a sort of 
gate-tower. The height was occupied by 
a room above the gateway, and to which 
one could ascend from thence. This is 
the room which, in the note to xv. 2, we 
have supposed to have sometimes formed 
the seat of the gate tribunal. There is 
such a room in most Oriental gateways, 
whether of public or private buildings. 
In the former it is usually a sort of state- 
room, and in the latter often a drawing- 
room, handsomely fitted up, where the 
householder receives and eutertains his 
friends, whom etiquette does not allow 
him to take to the interior parts of his 
mansion. He can come from the interior 
to it by a distinct passage, while visiters 
ascend to it by a flight of steps near to or 
in the gateway. In most cases this room 
has a window towards the street, being 
usually the only one that appears. In 
Egypt and Turkey this window projects 
forward, something like a bay window, 
and is called a kiosk: but in Persia it is 
commonly a strong lattice of curious 
joinery inserted in the wall. .Sometimes, 
however, this favourite apartment was, and 
still is, used as a private sitting-room, 
being the only place, except the roof, from 
which the master can amuse himself by 
observing what is going on out of doors. 
In this sense it seems to have been the 
“summer parlour” of Eglon (Judg. iv. 
20), and the “ bed-chamber of Ishbosheth”’ 
(chap. iv. 7); as we may observe from 
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the fact that the regicides seem to have 
entered the room and left it without ap- 
pearing to have been observed. This was 
certainly the case in the former instance, 
and would scarcely have been practicable 
had the room been other than over the 
gate, with such a separate entrance as we 
have described.—The room to which 
David withdrew would seem, from its 
being sought for privacy, to have been 
rather a “summer parlour” than a state- 
room. We need not remind the reader 
that rooms—sometimes large and elabo- 
rately finished state-rooms—frequently oc- 
cur over the gateways of our old towers 
and castles. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Verse 4. “ Covered his face."-—This act 
is obviously the same, or of equivalent 
signification to the covering the head, 
mentioned in chap. xv. 30, and explained 
in the note. 

14, “And he bowed the heart,” &c.— 
The Hebrew interpreters refer this, with 
great probability, to Amasa, not to Dayid: 
that is, that David having won over Amasa, 
the latter employed his great influence in 
bringing the men of Judah back to their 
allegiance. 

18. “4 ferry boat.”—This translation 
is very doubtful. The sense given by the 
Syriac and Septuagint seems preferable, 
in referring the words to the men men- 
tioned in the preceding verse; and, ac- 
cordingly, Dr. Boothroyd renders, “ And 
these went over Jordan before the king, 
and performed the service of bringing over 
the king's household :” that is, as some of 
the Rabbins understand, by carrying over, 
on their backs, the women and children 
who could not conveniently ford the river. 
Others think, however, that there was a 
bridge of boats used on this occasion; and 
some suppose that. the ‘men in question 
employed a ferry-boat of some kind or 
other for the purpose. Wee will take the 
latter sense ; not as certain of its accuracy, 
but as it affords room for an explanation 
concerning the most ancient boats, which 
will serve as a general illustration; for 
boats of some sort must have been known 
to the Hebrews, and are sometimes men- 
tioned in the Prophets. 

Although the Arabs look upon a boat 
as a young ship, a boat is in fact the 
parent of a ship. To state therefore the 
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history of a boat would be equivalent to 
an account of the early history of navi- 
gation; and this would embrace too many 
irrelevant topics to be here investigated. 
A few general remarks, chiefly with refer- 
ence to the Oriental methods in navigating 
or crossing rivers, will not be misplaced. 
For obvious reasons, the banks of rivers 
fursished the sites earliest occupied by 
man, and on which the first towns were 
erected by him. Under such circum- 
stances, the desire of persons occupying 
opposite sides of a river to communicate 
frequently with each other, or the wish 
to appropriate the opposite land for pas- 
turage or culture, or to hunt the wild 
animals by which it was frequented, 
must soon have suggested a method of 
passing to the other side, less inconvenient 
and dangerous than that of swimming. 
The buoyant property of wood must early 
have been observed, and was probably 
first essayed upon the drifted trunk of 
some uprooted tree. Many such trunks 
or beams of wood, drifted together and 
stopping each other, so as to form a tole- 
rably compact mass, would suggest the 
idea that, by binding them firmly toge- 
ther, a platform might be constructed on 
which a considerable number of persons 
or weight of property might be conveyed 
across a river or floated down its stream. 
It is evident that a raft could only be 
thonght of in a wooded district, or where 
large wood came floating down the rivers. 
In places where wood is scarce, there can 
be no rafts of timber; but where it is in 
sufficient quantity, the evidence in favour 
of the priority of rafts seems to us indis- 
putable. Ancient writers attest the very 
extensive use of such a conveyance; and, 
what is of most importance, we find it in 
use on both the eastern and western fron- 
tiers of David's dominions; that is, on the 
Euphrates, on the one hand, and among 
his western friends the Pheenicians, on the 
other. Rafts were also in general use, for 
local purposes at least, throughout the 
eastern part of the Mediterranean, from 
Sicily to the coast of Asia. It is also 
interesting to observe, that when Ulysses 
devised means for leaving the island of 
Calypso, it was a raft that he constructed ; 
and a very complete one it was, though 
finished in four days. The description is 
one of the most interesting things of the 
kind we have. It describes not only the 
materials, thef orm, and the several parts, 
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but the tools with which it was formed, 
aud even the process of construction. Ca- 
lypso, having agreed to the departure of 
the chief from her island,— 


“She gave him, fitted to his grasp, an axe 

Of iron, pond’rous, double edged, with haft 

Of olive-wood, inserted firm, and wrought 

With curious art. Then placing in his hand 

A polish’d adze, she led, herself, the way 

To her isle’s utmost verge, where loftiest stood 

The alder, poplar, and cloud-piercing fir, 

Though sapless, sound, and jittest for his use, 

As buoyant most, ....Then slept not he, 

But, swinging with both hands the axe, his task 

Soon finish’d ; trees full twenty to the ground 

He cast, which dext’rous with his adze he 
smooth’d, 

The knotted surface chipping by a line. 

Meantime the lovely goddess to his aid 

Sharp augers brought, with which he bored the 
beams, 

Then placed them side by side, adapting each 

To other, and the seams with wadding closed. 

Broad as an artist, skilled in naval works, 

The bottom of a ship of burden spreads, 

Such breadth Ulysses to his raft assign’d. 

He dech'd her over with long planks, upborne 

On massy beams ; he made the mast, 

To which he added suitable the yard;—he 
framed 

Rudder and helm, to regulate her course $ 

With wicker-work he border'd all her length 

For safety, and much ballast stowed within. 

Meantime Calypso brought him for a said 

Fittest material, which he also shaped ; 

And to his sail due furniture annex’d, 

Of cordage strong, foot ropes, and ropes aloft; 

Then heav'd her down with levers to the deep ;— 

He finish’d all his work on the fourth day.” 

Odyss. v.—CowPreR. 


This raft would have been very conve- 
nient for crossing and descending rivers; 
and, in fact, we have seen “flying bridges” 
in England, much on the same general 
principle, for the hull, which this exhibits. 
The mast, the sail, the helm, the deck, 
and the wicker fence, were improvements 
on the original raft, which was merely a 
float. The various and progressive an- 
cient forms of the raft or float are still seen 
in different countries, from the catamaran 
—without sail or rudder, carrying one 
man, who sits with his legs in the water— 
to that of a large raft of sixty or seventy 
tons burthen, fitted with a rudder, mast, 
and sail, like the famous vessel of Ulysses. 

Whether boats, properly so called, were 
earlier or later than rafts, it is of no con- 
sequence to inquire. Rafts may have 
originated first, where only trees of mode- 
rate or small size were found drifting on 
the water; and canoes may have had the 
priority, where very large trunks were thus 
found. The first boat was evidently a 
canoe—the trunk of a large tree hollowed 
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by fire—such as are still in use among the 
South-Sea islanders. Accident may have 
revealed this kind of boat; and, accord- 
ing to Sanchoniathon, that revelation was 
made on the Pheenician coast. With the 
claims of his curious fragment to atten- 
tion, we have nothing to do; but the ac- 
count which he gives of the origin of 
navigation is interesting, and, on account 
of the locality, illustrative. It says, that 
in the fifth generation from the first man 
and woman, an impetuous wind having 
kindled a forest hard by Tyre, Usous 
took a tree, cut off its branches, and 
having launched it into the sea, made use 
of it for a boat. This may either apply to 
a mere log, felled by a fire, or to a canoe 
excavated by fire; but we think the latter, 
as there seems an evident allusion to the 
practice. We have ourselves seen large 
trees in the East, so burnt hollow on one 
side by lightning, or by accidental fires, 
that a little lopping, or further application 
of fire, would have made them very toler- 
able canoes. Other and more perfect 
modes of excavation were found when 
tools of sufficient hardness were invented ; 
and, ultimately, where timber was too 
scarce to render convenient the waste 
which this process involved—and still 
more where trees of suitable size could 
not readily be obtained—the happy plan 
was devised of obtaining a similar form 
by a construction of small parts, instead 
of by the wasteful excavation of a whole 
tree. Of this invention we find the earliest 
indications among the Egyptians. Their 
boats have generally that long, narrow 
form, which manifests the derivation from 
an excavated tree; and which, with some 
variation, we equally find still in the 
wherries of the Bosphorus and of the 
Thames. In looking at some of the 
Egyptian boats, we might suppose them 
to be single trees excavated, weve they not 
mentioned by Herodotus as being formed 
of pieces of wood, two cubits long, joined 
together “in brick fashion,” and after- 
wards planked over, the chinks being 
stopped with byblus (see ‘Egyptian An- 
tiquities,’ vol. ii. p. 90—93). Such boats 
were for conveying merchandise upon the 
river. 

But how did they manage whose rivers 
and countries afforded no wood adapted 
either for rafts, canoes, or other vessels of 
wood? To determine this, we must see 
what they actually did, and still do, on 
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the Tigris and Euphrates; where processes 
were employed which the Hebrew captives 
must often have noticed when they sat and 
wept “ by the waters of Babylon,” and 
hung their harps upon its willows, refusing 
to sing the songs of Zion ina strange land ; 
and where vessels occur in which they 
must often have crossed over and passed 
along those renowned streams. 

It would seem as if the floating of a 
bowl in the water, and the accidental fall 
of an inflated skin-bottle into the river, 
suggested the first idea of the water-con- 
veyances there in use. With reference to 
the last idea, perhaps a man having fallen 
into the river with such a skin, saved 
himself from drowning by its aid; whence 
possibly originated the custom still in use 
among the Arabs who occupy the banks, 
to cross to the other side, supporting the 
weight of their body upon an inflated skin, 
aud propelling themselves with their feet. 
But it is more important to observe how, 
in the absence of large timber, they made 
such skins serve as a raft. The present 
custom is to join together several of these 
air-inflated sheep-skins, over which is laid 
a platform of trunks of the wild poplar 
tied tight together. These form exceed- 
ingly buoyant rafts, on which people from 
the towns high on the rivers transport 
goods to places lower down—from Mosul 
to Bagdad, for instance, where the raft is 
taken to pieces, the wood sold, and the 
emptied skins returned by land on the 
b Ae of camels, horses, mules, or asses. 
This is almost exactly the process described 
by Herodotus as prevailing in his time. 
This fact does not, indeed, clearly appear 
in the common tianslations of this most 
ancient historian; but has been demon- 
strated to be the real meaning of his text 
by Colonel Taylor of Bagdad, in a note 
found in Mignan’s ‘ Travels in Chaldea,’ 

. 243. Herodotus also mentions the 
other vessel, the idea of which seems to 
have been suggested by a floating bow] or 
basket. The vessels here indicated are in 
fact round wicker-baskets (“round as a 
shield,” says Herodotus) rendered perfectly 
impervious to the water by an external 
coating of bitumen. Their ribs are com- 
posed of the midrib of the frond of the 
date-tree, or of thin willow rods, some- 
times interwoven with reeds, rushes, or 
osiers, to form a basis to the bitumen. 
The only difference in the account of 
Herodotus is, that he describes the exter- 
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nal covering as of skin; and the account 
which he gives of the Babylonian boats, 
which seemed to him among the greatest 
curiosities of Babylon, will be quite in- 
telligible, when his account is understood. 
to refer not to one of these conveyances, 
but to both. The round boats are used 
chiefly for local purposes, like wherries. 
Such baskets (not always round), covered 
with skin where bitumen could not be 
procured, were not confined to the rivers 
of Mesopotamia. As now existing, they 
answer to the ark of bulrushes, “ daubed 
with slime and with pitch,” in which the 
infant Moses was deposited by his mother ; 
and, as covered with skin, their use was 
still more gencral. Thus Lucan :— 


«The bending willows into barks they twine, 
Then line the work with skins of slaughter'd 
kine; 

Such are the floats Venetian fishers know, 

Where in dull marshes stands the settling Po: 

On such to neighbouring Gaul, allur’d by gain 

The bolder Britons cross the swelling main.” 

Like these, when fruitful Egypt lies afloat, 

The Memphian artist builds fis reedy boat."’— 
Rowe. 


The explanation we have given will 
elucidate the various references to boats 
of skin and of reeds, which were so gene- 
ral in ancient times, that many think them 
the most ancient of all; and we doubt not 
that they were so in countries where suit- 
able timber for rafts and canoes could not 
be obtained. We incline to think that 
where boats are mentioned as of skin only, 
it is to be znderstovd that the skin covered 
a basket of reeds or rushes, unless when 
inflated skins were employed as we have 
described : and, on the other hand, that 
when a boat is described as being of reeds 
or rushes, or papyrus (as in Egypt), a 
covering of skin or bitumen is to be under- 
stood. We know, indeed, that Oriental 
basket-work is often impervious to water ; 
but still probability and actual usage 
confirm the impression, of the use of some 
kind of outward covering. Compare Isa. 
xviii, 2, with Exod. ii. 3; in the former 
we have “a vessel of bulrushes,” in the 
latter a vessel of bulrushes is coated with 
“slime and pitch.” 

We need not go far for illustration of 
the sort of boats of which we have been 
speaking. The British boat mentioned in 
the above quotation from Lucan, and also 
in Cesar, continues to be used on the 
rivers of Wales, under the name of “co- 
racle” (corwg). It differs little from the 
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Babylonian boat, except in being smaller 
and lighter, and oval instead of round. It 
is from five to six feet long, by four in 
breadth. The wood-cut exhibits its form. 
The frame is of split rods, plaited like 
basket-work, and covered on the outside 
with a raw hide, or with strong and coarse 
flannel, rendered water-tight by a thick 
coating of pitch and tar. It is only 
adapted to carry one person, who sits on a 
narrow board across the middle, whence 
he directs the course of his vessel at plea- 
sure. By meaus of a leathern strap at- 
tached to the seat, and which he passes 
around his body, the man carries his boat 
to or from home on his back, when his 
appearance has been compared to that of 
a tortoise walking on his hind legs. This 
comparison reminds us of one of the an- 
cicut statements (by Pliny, Diodorns, and 
Strabo), that large tortvise-shells were in 
early times used as boats. The Welsh 
coracle does not weigh more than from 
forty to fifty pounds; but it was perhaps 
anciently larger and heavier, as a proverb 
still survives, which expresses that the 
coracle should form as heavy a load as 
could be carried by the man it was to 
bear on the water. One of our cuts in 
page 257 represents a very remarkable 
boat, taken from the Persian sculptures at 
Takht-i-Bostan. The scene is a boar- 
hunt in watery ground, seemingly inter- 
sected by ponds, in which several of these 
boats are paddled about. They are pro- 
bably of wicker-work, covered with skin 
or bitumen, being a sort of coracle, the 
height of which, as compared with its in- 
ternal shallowness, implies that it had an 
elevated floor, or that the bottom was in 
some way filled up. We are not aware 
that any boats like this are now used in 
Western Asia. 

24. “ He had neither dressed his feet.” — 
His feet, which were lame, and required 
attention; or perhaps it means that he 
had omitted that general attention to the 
feet which is required in the East. 

“ Nor trimmed his beard.”—After the 
explanation given in the note to chap. x. 
4, concerning the estimation in which the 
beard is held in Western Asia, we scarcely 
need add that very considerable care is 
taken of it, the neglect of which is under- 
stood to express very forcibly the forget- 
fulness of grief. The mamner in which it 
is attended to, however, differs in various 
nations, It is clipped by some to give it 
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a favourite shape, and by others only 
trimmed slightly to improve its appear- 
ance, The example of Mohammed, who 
is alleged to have diminished the length 
and thickness of his beard, has had more 
weight with some of his followers than 
with others—Almost every Moslem car- 
ries a comb with him for the sole purpose 
of combing his beard. This is often done 
—particularly after prayers, at the conclu- 
sion of which the devotee usually remains 
sitting on his heels and combing his beard. 
The hairs which fall are carefully col- 
lected and preserved, to be buried with 
the person to whose beard they belonged ; 
and sometimes when he has collected a 
certain quantity, he deposits them himself 
in his destined sepulchre. It seems that 
in the time of Mohammed the Jews did 
not dye their beards; but the Arabs did: 
for the traditions meution it as a point 
of difference between Moslems and Jews. 
This however is not conclusive evidence 
that the latter never did so. The dyes 
usually employed for the beard are black 
or fiery red. The latter is obtained by 
the application of a paste of henna leaves, 
and the black, by a further application of 
indigo. The process is painful and tire~ 
some, and must be repeated every fort- 
night; but men cheerfully submit to it 
for the honour of their beards. The Per- 
sians dye their beards more generally than 
any other people, and prefer the black 
colour, The Turks almost never dye 
theirs, and the Arabs but seldom. When 
the last named people use a dye, they are 
commonly content with the red colour. 
In this they follow the instruction of their 
prophet, who recommended dyeing the 
beard, but hated the black dye, preferring 
the red, and recommending in this the 
nearest approach to yellow that could be 
obtained. Beards are also anointed, per- 
fumed, and incensed in the East by the 
upper classes. All this care of the beard 
will illustrate the entire abandonment to 
sorrow, which the neglect of that impor- 
taut appendage implies. 

35. “Can £ hear any more the voice of 
singing men and singing women?”—As 
Barzillai mentions this among the unac- 
customed attractions which age rendered 
him incapable of enjoying, it would seem 
that David had made music to form one of 
the enjoyments of his royal state, and had 
probably trained or collected a body of 
vocal and instrumental performers, as part 
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of his royal establishment. This we might 
expect from so accomplished a musician 
as David, The performances of his 
“singing men and singing women” would 
seem, from what Barzillai says, to have 
been so much admired, that the subject 
formed one of those prominent wouders of 
the court, of which people living in dis- 
tant parts of the country were accustomed 
to speak. This is still a royal custom of 
the East. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Verse 1. “ We have no part in David.” 
—This revolt of the ten tribes (Josephus 
says eleven, including Benjamin) seems 
to have been the result of the quarrel 
between Israel and Judah, as to which 
had the greatest interest in David. The 
odd turn from the contest about the 
greatest right to the determination to have 
no right, is natural enough. The Judah- 
ites, having denied the superior right of 
the Israelites, the latter make an unex- 
pected application of the argument :— 
assenting scornfully to the deficiency of 
their own claims, “ We have no part in 
David,” they take the opportunity of in- 
ferring that, this being so, neither had he 
any claim to their allegiance. ‘To your 
tents, O Israel!” seems to ave been the 
watch-word of revolt among the Jews; 
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and as such was adopted in our own 
country during tbe civil war. 

8. “ It fell out.” —That is, it fell out of 
the sheath. Josephus says that he pur- 
posely let it fall out as he approached 
Amasa, that, taking it up again, he might 
salute him unsuspiciously, although he 
had the drawn sword in his hand. This 
is probable. We see that, further to 
prevent his intention from being suspected, 
he held the weapon in his &/t hand. 

9. “ Joab took Amasa by the beard... .to 
hiss him.” —As the Hebrew language has 
no neuter gender, it is not clear whether 
the him should not have been rendered 7; 
that is, whether Joab took hold of Amasa’s 
beard to kiss e¢ or him. The former 
seems most probable. In the East it is 
generally considered an insult to touch 
the beard except to kiss it. In kissing the 
cheek or forehead, it is not usual to touch 
the beard, but it may be done incidentally 
without offence. Among the Arabs, 
kissing the beard is an act of respect: it is 
an exchange of respectful salutation be- 
tween equals, and also an act of respect 
and deference to a superior. D’Arvieux 
correctly observes that, “ The women kiss 
their husbands’ beards, and the children 
their fathers’, when they go to salute 
them. The men kiss each other’s beards 
reciprocally ; and on both sides the beard, 
when they salute one another in the 
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streets, or are returned from a journey. 
Such kisses are repeated from time to 
time among the compliments they make 
one another.” The same traveller, de- 
scribing an entertainment given by one 
Arab emir to several others, fails not to 
remark how, as they arrived, they kissed 
one another's beards and hands. Homer 
seems to describe the touching of the 
beard, or at least the chin, as an act of 
respectful supplication. Thus, when 
Thetis goes to Olympus, to obtain Jupiter's 
favour for her son Achilles,— 


‘She sat before him, to his knees applied 
Her left hand, placed her right beneath his chin, 
And thus the king, Saturnian Jove, implored.”” 


It is remarkable that both in this instance 
and that of Joab, the right hand is par- 
ticularly mentioned. 

10. “ And he died.”—Josephus has a 
just observation to the effect—that this 
atrocious murder had much less show of 
excuse than that of Abner, since the fact 
that the latter had slain Asahel, afforded, 
under the principle of blood-revenge, a 
decent pretext for the assassination, which 
was wanting in the present instance. 

15, “ Abel of Beth-maachah :” or Abel- 
beth-maachah.—This is probably the 
place of the same name that is mentioned 
in 1 Kings xv. 20, and 2 Kings xv. 29, 
as being in the tribe of Naphtali; and, it 
would seem, not far from the sea of 
Tiberias. The first of these passages de- 
scribes its being taken and sacked by 
Benhadad, king of Syria; and the last 
mentions it as sustaining the same cala- 
mity at the hands of Tiglath-Pileser, who 
carried the ten tribes into captivity. It 
appears from the present text to have been 
an ancient and considerabletown. There 
were several places of the name of Abel, 
and there has been some diversity in 
determining which this was. One Abel 
was six miles from Philadelphia; another 
twelve miles from Gadara; a third be- 
tween Paneas (Dan) and Damascus; and 
Jerome places another in Judah, on the 
road from Eleutheropolis to Jerusalem. 
What gave the town its peculiar repu- 
tation for wisdom is not clear; but in 
most countries we find one or more towns, 
the inhabitants of which, on some account 
or other, are reported to be wiser than 
their neighbours. 

22. “ They cut off the head of Sheba.... 
and cast it out to Joab.” —It is a very 
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common course in the East, when an 
obnoxious person, who has taken refuge 
in a town, palace, or fortress, is demanded 
by an army or by an enraged populace, 
for the inhabitants to consult their own 
safety by sacrificing the offender. How 
many instances occur in Turkish history 
of the heads of high functionaries being 
reluctantly thrown out from the seraglio 
at Constantinople, to pacify the enraged 
Janissaries ! 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Verse 2, “Saul sought to slay them in 
his zeal,”—There is no account of such 
an attempt in the preceding history, and 
various explanations have been given. 
Some think that, being hewers of wood 
and drawers of water to the priests, con- 
siderable numbers of them were slain at 
Nob, at the same time with the priests. 
This is the Jewish explanation; but we 
doubt it, as not only improbable in itself, 
but in the impression that the fact would 
have been noticed in the account of that 
transaction if it had really occurred. Is 
it not rather probable that Saul, seeing 
the offence he had given by sparing the 
Amalekites, sought to atone for it by 
destroying the Gibeonites? forgetting the 
oath between them and Israel, or thinking 
that the manner in which it was obtained 
warranted its infraction. 

6. “ Hang them up unto the Lord.”— 
They probably slew them first, and 
gibbeted them after. It was against the 
law for a body to be left hanging after 
the sunset of the day in which the person 
was put to death. The continued gibbet- 
ing of Saul's descendants must have been 
very revolting to the Jews, who were less 
accustomed to such things than we have 
been. Drought is the usual cause of 
famine stated in the Scriptures; and as 
we see, from verse 10, that they remained 
hanging “ until water dropped upon them 
out of heaven,” it seems more than pro- 
bable that some vow or usage, in such 
cases, decreed them to remain suspended 
until that sign of peace and returning 
fertility was bestowed. 

10. “ Suffered neither the birds of the 
air.”—See the second note on Judges 
xiv. 8. 

20. “ On every hand six fingers, and on 
every foot six toes.”—-This is one of the 
aberrations of nature, of which instances 
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nave been known in all ages and countries, 
although they are sufliciently rare to 
remain a subject of wonder. The old 
stories tuld by Pliny, Ctesias, and others 
of nations distinguished by a supernume- 
rary allowance of fingers and toes, are 
now universally exploded, together with 
most of the other wouders which they and 
cther ancient writers relate concerning 
the Indian and other remote nations, of 
which nothing was in their time distinctly 
known. The most wonderful circum- 
stance of this kind, that rests on anything 
like fair authority, is that adduced by 
Dr. Dodd from M. Maupertuis, who says, 
in his Letters, that he saw at Berlin two 
families, in which sirdigitism, as lie calls 
it, was equally transmitted, both on the 
side of father and mother. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


This is the same as the eighteenth 
Psalm, under which such observations 
as are required will be given. The 
Rabbius reckon up seventy-four differ- 
ences between the two copies; mest of 
them very minute. They probably arose 
from the fact that the poem was, as they 
conjecture, composed by David in his 
youth, and revised in his later days, when 
he sent it to the chief musician. The 
present is, of course, supposed to be the 
earlier copy. 

The oppesite cut illustrates the cus- 
tem among ancient Oriental conquer- 
crs, of treading on the necks of their 
vanquished enemies; to this there is a 
distinct allusion in verse 41, and the 
custom has been explained in the note to 
Josh. x. 24. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Verse 1. “ These be the last words of 
David."—The last of his poetical com- 
positions, probably ; or the original may 
be understood to mean merely, that it 
was a later composition than the preceding. 
The Hebrew Scriptures not being divided 
into chapters, a few words to this effect 
might be necessary, to prevent this from 
being read as a continuation of the pre- 
ceding Psalm.—The first verse is the 
title given by the compiler of the book. 
The title of “sweet psalmist of Israel” is 
applied with great propriety to David— 
the great lyric poet of the Hebrew nation. 
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“ Sweet,” however, has somewhat changed 
its use since our yersion was made, and 
now “pleasant,” or “agreeable,” would 
better convey the sense of the Hebrew 
(YY. The literal expression is, 
“Pleasant in the songs of Israel.” 

8.“ These be the names of the mighty 
men. —This account is repeated, with 
some variation, in 1 Chron. xi., im the 
notes to which some remarks will be 
found on the exploits of these distin- 
guished men. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
Verse 2. “ Nuinber ye the people.” — 
There is another account of this transac- 
tion in 1 Chron. xxi, between which and 
that now before us there are some appa- 
rent discrepancies. which will be noticed 
under the latter chapter. We may also 
refer the reader to what has been already 
said on the subject of the Hebrew census, 
in the notes to Num. i. and xxvi., some 
of the considerations in which will con- 
tribute to the elucidation of the present 
chapter. There have been various opi- 
nions as to the sin of David in this trans- 
action, which must certainly have been 
of a most objectionable appearance, even 
in the general opinion of the time, as it 
certainly was in the eyes of God, since 
we see such a person as Joab—a man by 
no meaus of a very tender conscience— 
giving a most decided opinion as to the 
sin and danger of such a measure. The 
common opinion seems to be, that the act 
of taking a census was in itself culpable, 
as indicating a sinful pride in the king 
in contemplating the probable number of 
his subjects; and. strange as it may seem, 
this opinion had at first considerable 
weight in rendering the people in most 
European countries averse to enumera- 
tions of the population, when such things 
first began to be seriously thought of by 
the different European governments. The 
absurdity of this opinion is shown by a 
simple reference to the fact that, under 
Moses, two enumerations of the popula- 
tion were taken by the express direction 
of God himself. The explanation given 
by Josephus is very little better. It is, 
that David directed the census, without 
exacting for the sanctuary the half-shekel 
of poll-tax enjoined by the law of Moses. 
We have, by anticipation, shown the 
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puerility of this, in the note to Num. i. 
Neither here nor in 1 Chron. xxi,, is there 
any mention of the half-shekel, which 
seems only to have been required at the 
Jirst census, to assist the erection of the 
tabernacle: and it is besides very unlikely 
that, if this tax ought to have been levied, 
David would have omitted to collect it, 
when he had himself laid aside for the 
erection of the future temple, sums com- 
pared with which the result of such a col- 
lection would have been a mere trifle. 
Therefore, although we believe this col- 
lection did noé necessarily accompany a 
census; yet if ¢ did, it is impossible to 
prove that he did not, or to find any rea- 
son why he should not, direct it to be 
levied. We therefure concur in the ex- 
planation which is now usually given by 
the best Biblical scholars, aud which is 
thus stated by Horne (‘ Introduction,’ vol. 
ii. p. 615, edit. 1834). “At the time 
referred tv, David probably coveted an 
extension of empire; and having, through 
the suggestion of an adversary, given way 
to this evil disposition, he could not well 
look to God for help, and therefore wished 
to know whether the thousands of Israel 
and Judah might be deemed equal to the 
conquest which he meditated. His design 
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was to force all the Israelites into military 
service, and engage in the contests which 
his ambition had in view; and as the 
people might resist this census, soldiers 
were employed to make it, who might 
not only put down resistance, but also 
suppress any disturbances that might 
arise.’’ See the same view more fully 
exhibited in Michaelis’s ‘Commentaries,’ 
art. clxxiv. 

20. “ Bowed himself before the hing on 
his face upon the ground.”—The latter 
clause clearly denotes that absolute and 
humiliating prostration at the feet, which 
Oriental kings are still in the habit of 
exacting, and which is often mentioned 
in Scripture as a manifestation of the 
most profound respect, or earnest suppli- 
cation. This posture, as still in use, is 
exhibited in the figure of the prostrate 
Arab in our woodcut. He is at his devo- 
tions; this being also one of the postures 
of Mohammedan prayer. In this posture 
the weight of the body is supported on 
the knees and arms, and the face placed 
upon the ground, as the text expresses. It 
is also the attitude of a person who throws 
himself at the feet of another, to kiss his 
feet or the hem of his garment. Next to 
this, in intensity of reverence, is the bow- 
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ing with the face “towards” (not “epon™) 
the ground. In this posture, as still ex- 
hibited in the East, the saluting person 
remains on his legs, but bends his body 
very low, usually so as to form a right 
angle,so that the face is of course literally 
“towards the ground.” Tn this posture the 
hands are either crossed upon the breast, 
or rest upon or near the knees, as exhibited 
in two figures of our cut. We believe 
that the hands on the knees is rather the 
more abased posture of the two; it has 
been mentioned, in the note to Gen. xviil. 
2, as the ordinary posture of respect in the 
presence of the Persian king, and as being 
the third of the Mohammedan attitudes 
of devotion. Another posture is, with the 
body more slightly inclined, and the hands 
crossed on the bosom: this too is au atti- 
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tude of devotion with the leading sect of 
Mohammedans; and it is also the posture 
of a slave in the presence of his master. 
The more common bow, as an expression 
of courtesy, or a general indication of 
respect, consists in a gentle inclination of 
the body, the right hand being laid upon 
the heart. To one, or to both, of the last- 
described postures, we may probably refer 
the “ bowing—stooping—the obeisance,” 
and other more simple indications of 
respect, which the Scriptures meution. 
Bending the knee is also mentioned in 
the Bible, among the attitudes of respect 
and homage; but kneeling, as a posture 
of reverence and supplication, is too well 
known among ourselves to require pictorial 
illustration. 
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CHAPTER I. 


J Kines.—This book is a continuation 
of the preceding, and is, in the Septuagint 
and the Vulgate, called the third book of 
reigns or Jingdoms in the former, and of 
kings in the latter. In the Arabic it is 
called the ‘Book of Solomon,’ from the 
name of the most conspicuous of the 
kings whose history it relates. In the 
ancient Hebrew Bibles it formed but one 
book with the following, which together 
bore, as usual, various titles, the most 
common being taken from the initial 


words (TF pon, “Now king Da- 
vid.” The two books, considered as one, 
comprehend the history of the Hebrews 
from the closing scenes of David’s life to 
the thirty-seventh year of the captivity of 
king Jehoiachin (2 Kings xxv. 27); that 
is, according to Hales, a period of 469 
years; but of only 444 years, if we ex- 
clude the somewhat extraneous notice at 
the end, and count only to the destruction 
of Jerusalem. The present book com- 
prehends about a hundred years of this 
period, and comprises the history of the 


concluding portion of David's reign, the 
glories of Solomon's reign, and the reigns 
of four kings of Judah, and eight of Israel. 
It will be seen that the common chrouo- 
logy makes the period longer than as here 
stated after Dr. Hales. Concerning the 
authorship of the books of Kings, there is 
as much division of opinion as with re- 
ference to any other of the historical books. 
The Jews commonly ascribe the author- 
ship to Jeremiah. Some suppose that 
David, Solomon, and Hezekiah wrote the 
history of their respective reigns. But 
the most probable opinion appears to be 
that which states that the books were 
written piecemeal by the prophets who 
lived in the several successive reigns, as 
Nathan, Ahijah the Shilonite, Iddo, Isaiah, 
and Jeremiah; and that the whole was 
afterwards put together, in its present 
form, by some inspired person—probably 
Ezra. He is certainly the most likely 
person to have written the concluding 
portion, which extends into the captivity ; 
and from the uniformity of tone and style, 
the whole seems to have been composed. 
by one person from the original docu- 
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ments, to which he frequently refers. The 
documents referred to in these books, and 
in the Chronicles, are thus discriminated 
by the Rev. T. H. Horne :—“ In 1 Kings 
xi. 41, we read of the acts of Solomon, 
which acts were recorded in the book of 
Natlian the prophet, and in the prophecy 
of Ahijah the Shilonite, and in the visions 
of Iddo the seer (2 Chron. xii. 15); which 
Iddo was employed, in conjunction with 
Shemaiah the prophet, in writing the acts 
of Rehoboam (1 Chron. xii. 15). We 
also read of the book of Jehu the prophet 
relating the transactions of Jehoshaphat 
(2 Chron. xx. 34; 1 Kings xvi. 1); and 
Isaiah the prophet wrote the acts of king 
Uzziah (2 Chron. xxvi. 22), and also of 
Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxxii. 32); and it is 
highly probable that he wrote the history 
of the two intermediate kings, Jotham and 
Ahaz, in whose reigns he lived (Isa. i. 1).” 
This writer also adopts the opinion that 
Ezra was the compiler of the book from 
these original sources, and he indicates 
various circumstances which concur in 
supporting this conclusion. 

Verse 6. “ His mother bare him after 
Absalom.”—The words “his. mother” are 
not in the original, and they involve an 
error, for the mother of Absalom was 
Maacah, whereas Adonijah was the son of 
Haggith. The sense is, that he was born 
next after Absalom, but not by the same 
mother. 

8. “ Shimei.”—It does not seem likely 
that the notorious Shimei of Bahurim 
should be thus conspicuously mentioned, 
or that he took any part in public affairs. 
This was therefore most probably another 
Shimei. Accordingly, Josephus distin- 
guishes him as “the king's friend;” and 
we may conceive him to have been the 
same person whom we find in chap. iv. 
18, as one of Solomon's twelve great 
officers. It is remarkable, however, that 
both this Shimei and the other were Ben- 
jamites. 

9. “Stone of Zoheleth, which is by En- 
rogel,”—Without following the Rabbins 
in their speculations about this stone, we 
may observe, that its situation is marked 
by the proximity to En-rogel. We have 
mentioned this fountain in the note to 
Josh. xv. 7. It is usually considered the 
same us the “pool of Siloam.” In this 
case, it lay to the east of the city, at the 
foot of Mount Zion. Josephus says that 
it was a fountain in the king’s garden, or 
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perhaps we should say near the garden. 
From this proximity to the city, it appears 
that Adonijah’s party were too confident 
of success and safety to affect secrecy in 
the first instance, or to consider distance 
necessary—diflering in this from Absalom, 
who, when his conspiracy was ripe, went 
to Hebron, and declared himself king 
there. This consideration elucidates the 
eusuing circumstances. It will be ob- 
served that Adonijah’s entertainment was 
a sort of féte champétre—such as Orientals 
still delight in—by a fountain, and in a 
pleasant part of a valley. The refresh- 
ments were not, however, cold; but the 
“sheep and oxen and fat cattle” were 
killed and dressed on the spot; which is 
also a peculiarity of Oriental entertain- 
ments of this description. 

20. “Tell them who shall sit on the 
throne.” —It appears, throughout the his- 
tory of David, that his right to nominate 
which of his sons he pleased to succeed 
him, was, at least formally, distinctly 
recognised by his subjects. Michaelis 
thinks that David had secured this right 
by the terms of the covenant which he 
made with the people when he received 
the crown. We are not inclined to con- 
cur in this opinion. To us it rather seems 
that it was a right which needed no stipu- 
lation, but was sanctioned by the general 
usage which we see exemplified in the 
case of Jacob, who deprived his eldest 
son Reuben of that priority which would 
otherwise have belonged to him. It was 
therefore natural to give that power toa 
king, in regulating the succession to the 
throne, which the head of a family en- 
joyed in regulating the inheritance of his 
sons. The right of the eldest son was in 
general recognised; but with a reserved 
right in the father to give the preference 
to a younger son, if he saw occasion, 
Oriental kings still enjoy this power. The 
late king of Persia, for instance, publicly 
recognised his second son as his successor, 
to the exclusion of the eldest, who how- 
ever took no pains to conceal his intention 
to put the matter to the arbitration of 
the sword. In fact, notwithstanding the 
general recognition of the royal and pa- 
ternal right of selection, troubles so usually 
follow its exercise, in cousequence of the 
strong feeling for the right of primogeni- 
ture, that instances of the preference of a 
younger son are notof frequent occurrence. 
These considerations will enable us to ac- 
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(King (the Sultan) on Throne.] 


count for the stand, which first Absalom, 
and then Adonijah, were able to make 
for the right of primogeniture, and the 
powerful support they were enabled to 
secure, even when we may suppose it to 
have been generally known that David, 
in nominating Solomon, was acting under 
the Divine direction, and not from the 
mere impulse of paternal preference. As 
the Lord did not again direct a particular 
preference, the troubles occasioned in this 
reign by a disturbance of the usual course 
of succession, probably operated in pre- 
venting the future kings from following 
the example; for we read of no other in- 
stance of preference of a younger son. 
Indeed, it is by no means certain that 
David himself would have nominated 
Solomon, had he not been aware that 
such was the Divine will. It is true that 
he loved Solomon, but he also loved 
Absalom and Adonijah; and it is difficult 
to suppose that his affection to any of his 


sons could exceed that which he mani- 
fested towards the fcrmer. 

“Bring him down to Gihon.”—It will 
be recollected that Adonijah’s party were 
by a fountain in the valley east of Jeru- 
salem ; now this Gihon is agreed to have 
been a fountain or spring in the opposite 
or western valley. This simple fact ex- 
plains, better than all the recondite reasons 
of the Rabbins, the motive of this precise 
direction. It was an opposite site, simi- 
Jarly circumstanced and equally public, 
selected for an opposition proclamation, 
made with all that authority and solemnity 
which the royal sanction cnly could give. 
If Adonijah’s party had been in the western 
valley, Solomon would probably have been 
anointed and proclaimed in the eastern. 
It is stated, by several good topographers, 
that this Gihon was the Siloah, Siloe, 
and Siloam of the later Scriptures; while 
others, as above stated, find Siloam in the 
eastern valley, at En-rogel, where Ado- 
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nijah at this time was. This apparent 
discrepancy we shall endeavour to recon- 
cile in the note to 2 Chron. xxxii. 30. 

33. * The king also said unto them, Take 
with you the servants of your lord, and cause 
Solomon my son to ride upon mine own 
mule.” 

35. “ That he may come and sit upon my 
throne.”—The ancient and modern cus- 
toms of the East, and indeed of the West, 
afford many instances of kings securing, 
or endeavouring to secure, the throne to 
the destined successor, by causing him to 
be proclaimed, crowned, or publicly re- 
cognised in his own lifetime. It was a 
regular practice for the ancient monarchs 
of Persia to have the heir solemnly in 
augurated and acknowledged when they 
went on any dangerous expeditions. On 
the same principle, the late king of Persia 
presented his second son to his court as 
the future king, and caused him to be 
publicly acknowledged ; nor was the re- 
quired acknowledgment and homage re- 
fused by any except the eldest son, who, 
even on that solemn occasion, alleged his 
clairn to the rights of the first-born, and 
his determination to refer the result to the 
decision of the sword. 


CHAPTER II. 


Verse 22. “ Ask for him the kingdom 
also.” —See the note on 2 Sam. xii. 8. 
Bathsheba mentioned it as a small peti- 
tion, and probably considered it in that 
light. She might, however, have sus- 
pected something, from the manner in 
which Adonijah had spoken to her 
of the loss of the succession, when all 
Israel had set their faces on him that he 
should reign—a fact of some importance 
jn connection with the statement given 
jn the note to chap. i. 20. Solomon, 
however, was at no loss to discover the 
latent motive, and acted accordingly. 

26. “ Anathoth.’—This was one of the 
cities given to the eae out of the tribe 
of Benjamin. There is no remaining 
trace of its existence; but Josephus, 
Eusebius, and Jerome concur in placing 
it three miles to the north of Jerusalem. 
It was the birth-place of the prophet 
Jeremiah. 

27. “Which he spake concerning the 
house of Eli.”—This was in 1 Sam. ii. 27, 
&c., where this deposition of the house 
of Eli from the priesthood is foretold, 
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while chap. ili. 11, &c., predicts the 
previous destruction which befel that 
house in the time of Saul. (See a note 
on 1 Sam. xxi.) It will be recollected 
that the high priesthood was in the first 
instance settled upon Eleazar, the eldest 
son of Aaron; but in the beginning of 
1 Sam. we find the priesthood held by 
Eli, a descendant of Aaron’s youngest 
son, Ithamar, without being apprized 
of the cause of the alteration. Now, the 
effect of the deposition of Abiathar and 
the appointment of Zadok is, that the 
priesthood is taken from the Ithamar 
branch of Aaron’s family, and restored 
to the elder branch of Eleazar. In this 
line the dignity remained during a long 
while after the return from the Babylonian 
captivity. 

28. “ Caught hold on the horns of the 
altar,’—We have given some statements 
on the general subject of asyla in a note 
to Josh. xx., and have there particularly 
referred to the present instance, as illus- 
trating the superiority of the Hebrew 
practice and principle in this respect. 
The present is the first example of the 
altar being sought as a refuge; but the 
previous existence of the practice is dis- 
tinctly indicated even in the Law (see 
the marginal references on verse 31), 
where God directs, in the case of a mur- 
derer, “Thou shalt take him from mine 
altar, that he may die.” The altar, 
therefore, was a place of refuge before the 
time of Moses. Indeed temples, churches, 
shrines, and altars have been privileged 
as sanctuaries in almost every nation. 
Probably the law of Moses on this sub- 
ject was levelled against a practice which 
the Israelites had first learned in Egypt, 

where some of the temples certainly were 
Reaeenates Herodotus, for instance, 
mentions a temple of Hercules which was 
a refuge for slaves who, after they had 
received the marks or badges of that god, 
could not be reclaimed by their masters. ° 
We have also information concerning 
famous sanctuaries in Asia, Greece, and 
Rome. Some of these only afforded pro- 
tection to a certain class of offenders or 
oppressed persons, but others to adi with- 
out distinction. Thus, the temples which 
enjoyed this privilege became ultimately 
so many dens of murderers and thieves ; 
and the resulting evil was most sensibly 
felt by the civil authorities wherever the 
practice prevailed. “ It was,” say 
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Banter, “ not culy cities and temples that 
served for sanctuaries; the sacred groves, 
the aliars, wherever they were, the statues 
of the gods, those of the emperors, and the 
tombs of heroes, had the same privilege ; 
and it was enough for a criminal to be 
within the compass of those groves, or to 
have embraced an altar, or the statue 
of some god, to be in perfect safety. 
Being once within the protection of the 
asylum, the criminal remained at the 
teet of the altar or statue, and had his vic- 
tuals brought to him, until he found an 
opportunity of making his escape, or of 
satisfying the offended party.” (‘ My- 
thology,’ b. iii. c. 8.) In ancient authors 
we, however, sometimes read of the most 
sacred asylums being occasionally vio- 
lated. This was generally by some 
method thought likely to be least offensive 
to the presiding deity, as by cutting off 
the provisions of the refugee, or by wall- 
ing up his place of refuge. Sometimes 
he was even torn from the asylum and 
put to death. But it will be observed 
that, where such instauces occur, we are 
sure to hear of some grievous calamity 
being the consequence of the profanation. 
It rarely happened that a refugee was 
slain in his refuge; aud we may be sure 
that, if the present narrative had been 
related in profane history, we should have 
read of some horrible judgment befalling 
Solomon and Benaiah, if not the city 
at large. But, in the end, even pagan 
superstition gave way under the pressure 
of the evils which this state of things 
produced, and notorious ofienders were 
forced even from the altar, its protection 
being only allowed to minor offences. 
Asylums such as we have mentioned still 
remain in the East, being generally the 
mosques built over the remains of 
distinguished saints; and the resources 
of the refugees are much the same, 
as well as the means sometimes taken 
to bring them to punishment — that 
is, by starving them in their retreat. In 
Europe, the privilege of sanctuary was 
revived in favour of the churches, and 
was in time followed by the usual evils. 
Speaking of Funchal in Madeira, Oving- 
ton says: “ Murder is here in a kind of 
reputation; and it is made the charac- 
teristic of any gentleman of rank or 
fashicn to have dipt his hand in blood. 
The chief source of this execrable crime 
is the protection it receives from the 
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churches, which sort of sanctuaries are 
very numerous. The indulgence given 
to such malefactors is the greatest re- 
proach to religion and humanity. It is 
enough if the criminal can lay hold on 
the horns of the altar; and the utmost 
punishment inflicted is banishment or 
confinement; both of which, by large 
presents, may be bought off.” (‘ Voyage 
to Surat,” 1689.) In the reign of James I. 
the privilege of sanctuary in England was 
finally abolished by statute. This sub- 
ject is of great interest; and now, after 
this statement of the ancient and modern 
practices, we need only refer the reader 
again to Josh. xx., and remind him that 
the Hebrew law provided no sanctuary 
except for involuutary offences, and that 
it directed voluntary offenders to be 
taken by force even from the altar of 
God. 


CHAPTER III. 


Verse 1. “ Buikling.. .the wall of Jeru- 
salem round about.”—Joseplus under- 
stands by this, that he extended the walls 
and made them much stronger than 
before. No doubt Jerusalem was a 
walled town before this, It would appear 
from Ps. li, 18, that this was one of the 
objects in which David had ijuterested 
himself. 

7.“ Tam but a little chitd."-—Josephus 
says he was twelve years of age. But 
Dr. Hales aud others have clearly shown, 
by an analysis of the history, that he 
could not have been much, if anything, 
less than twenty years old when he as- 
cended the throne. It is clear, that here 
Solomon, in calling himself a little child, 
does so with reference to his inexperience 
and his insufficiency for the onerous duties 
which had devolved upon him. We 
therefore do uot quite approve of Dr. 
Boothroyd’s rendering, which is, “I am 
ouly a very young man; I know not how 
to conduct affairs.” We rather think we 
are to understand that Solomon compares 
his condition to that ofa little child. It 
is a well-known Hebraism, to state a com- 
parison in a positive form; supplying, 
therefore, the comparison we have: “I 
am as a little child, who knows not how 
to go out or come in.” ‘The last clause, 
to go out or come in, is, as Houbigant says, 
not only a Hebraism, frequent in the 
sacred writings, but is also a similitude 
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taken from a little child, as yet unable to 
walk firmly, and ignorant of all things. 
This similitude in the last clause sanc- 
tions a form of comparison which we 
have assigned to the first. 

27. “ She is the mother thereof.”—In 
despotic governments, both of the East 
and West, there have been frequent 
instances of difficult judicial cases being 
decided in this manner, by an ingenious 
experiment upon the feelings of the liti- 
gant parties. Perhaps the fame of this 
decision of Solomon gave occasion, in 
many instances, to such experiments. 
Calmet mentions two illustrative ex- 
amples. One is from Suetonius, who 
relates that the emperor Claudius dis- 
covered a woman to be the mother of a 
young man whom she would not own for 
her son, by commanding her to be married 
to him; when the horror of such a con- 
nection constrained her to confess the 
truth. Diodorus relates that, on the 
same principle, Ariopharnes, king of the 
Thracians, being appointed to arbitrate 
between three men, who all claimed to be 
sons of the king of the Cimmerians, and 
demanded the succession, discovered the 
rightful son and heir in him who alone 
refused to obey the order for each of them 
to shoot an arrow into the dead king's 
body. Better ‘than either of these, is the 
illustration which Mr. Roberts gives 
from a Hindoo book. “ A woman who 
was going to bathe left her child to play 
on the banks of the, tank, when a female 
demon who was passing that way carried 
it off. They both appeared before the 
deity, and each declared the child was 
her own: the command was therefore 
given for each claimant to seize the infant 
by aleg and arm, and pull with all their 
might in opposite directions. No sooner 
had they commenced than the child 
began to scream, when the real mother 
from pity, left off pulling, and resigned 
her claim to the other. The judge there- 
fore decided, that, as she only had shown 
affection, the child must be hers.” (¢ Ori- 
ental Illustrations,’ p. 196.) Mr. Roberts 
has another anecdote on the same subject. 
Some less-instructed readers of the Bible 
are apt to wonder that no such striking 
anecdotes occur in the judicial proceedings 
of their own country. The reason is 
greatly in our favour, A judge must 
decide, not according to his own impres- 
sion, founded upon the feeling exhibited 
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by the applicants, but according to 
evidence derived from facts, and from 
nothing else. Let us suppose a case like 
this decided by Solomon, to have been 
brought before an English magistrate, 
and that he were to order the living child 
to be cut in two, and one-half given to 
the respective claimants—what would be 
the effect? The women certainly would 
not be alarmed—but would probably be 
amused at so shallow an attempt to 
frighten them : and this would be, because 
they must know well that the magistrate 
could not and would not put the innocent 
child to death. But under the Easten 
despotisms the case is different; and 
there such a direction would be really 
alarming, because, where the great prac- 
tical law is that the king shall do ashe 
pleases, there can be no assurance, unless 
from a knowledge of his private charac- 
ter, that he will not do an unjust and bar- 
barous action. Therefore, the alarm of 
the mother, arising from her belief that 
the king would really kill her child, is 
of very great importance as an evidence 
of the despotic character of the authority 
wielded by the Hebrew kings. It is in- 
deed of more importance than anything 
we might infer from the summary execu-- 
tions of Adonijah and Joab in the prece-. 
ding chapter. There were reasons for their 
execution, and their offeuces were known;.. 
but here the success of the experiment 
depended upon its being believed by the . 
women that the king could and would 
order an unoffending infant to be slain. 
The royal authority among the Jews had 
certainly many limitations; but its gene- 
ral tendency to despotism is everywhere 
apparent, and nowhere more so than in 
the reign of Solomon. In our view, 
the Hebrew government was generally not 
an absolute despotism on the one hand, .. 
nor a limited monarchy on the other; 
but what we would call a restricted 
despotism—that is, an authority restricted 
in some matters of general right, but 
despotic where such restrictions did not 
apply. It is evident that in judicial 
matters there was no limit to the royal 
power, whether for condemnation or for 
pardon, o : 


CHAPTER Iv. 
v erse 4. “ Zadok and Abiathar were the 
priests.”—From this it seems that Abia- 
n 3 
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thar continued to retain the title of high- 
priest, after he had ceased to exercise the 
functions of that distinguished office. 
Some, however, think that after a time 
he was allowed to come to Jerusalem and 
act as high-priest when illness or any 
other circumstance prevented the attend- 
ance of Zadok. It will be well to re- 
collect that there had always been two 
high-priests, from the time of the slaughter 
of the priests by Saul till Abiathar_ was 
deposed. The two acted separately— 
Zadok under Saul, and Abiathar under 
David—till David became king, when 
they acted together. It had therefore 
been customary to mention Zadok and 
Abiathar as the priests; and perhaps all 
we are here to understand is, that this 
form of expression continued to be used 
even after the latter had been deposed. 

7%. “ Twelve officers." —The number 
does not appear to have had any reference 
to that of the tribes, but to that of the 
months of the year, as we see that during 
the year these officers tovk their turns 
monthly to supply the royal household 
with provisions. It seems, from the 
analogy of usages that long prevailed 
in the East and are not yet discontinued, 
that the taxes due to the state were paid 
in the produce of the soil. Indeed, in 
1 Sam. viii. 15, there is express mention 
of one-tenth of the produce of the fields 
and vineyards, which would be payable 
to the future king. As we may suppose 
there may have been some difficulty in 
the collection of this revenue and its trans- 
mission to the capital, Solomon seems 
to have divided his dominion into twelve 
governments or districts, with power in 
the presiding officer to collect thisrevenue, 
from which each government was charged 
with the maintenance of the king’s house- 
hold for one month. The surplus pro- 
bably enabled the governor (if we may 
so call him) to support his own establish- 
ment; perhaps in considerable state, as 
the preferment would seem, from the 
rank of the persons employed, to have 
been very valuable. We have no doubt 
that Bishop Patrick is mistaken in sup- 
posing that these twelve officers were 
merely commissioned to buy up pro- 
visions in their several districts. 

8. “ The son of Hur.” —Several of the 
persons in this list are named after their 
fathers. It would have been better to 
-have retained the whole as a proper name, 
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* Ben-Hur,” &c. It wasacustom among 
the Hebrews, it seems, as it is now among 
the Arabs, for sons sometimes to take their 
father’s name with the prefix Ben, “son,” 
their own name being afterwards neglected. 
They more commonly, however, annex 
their father’s name to their own, and are 
then called indifferently by their full 
name, or by either of its component parts. 
Thus, David is generally called by his 
own name, but sometimes Ben-Jesse, the 
son of Jesse, and at other times David- 
ben-Jesse, David the son of Jesse. This 
is precisely analogous to the present usage 
of the Arabs. 

lL. “ —which had Taphath the daughter 
of Solomon to wife.’—Another of the 
governors was thus favoured (verse 15). 
We suspect that this chapter does not 
occupy its chronological place. If it 
does, several of its statements must be 
anticipatory ; for Solomon could not 
at this time have had a marriageable 
daughter. We may therefore suppose 
that, like the account at the end of the 
chapter, of Solomon's songs, proverbs, and. 
researches in natural history, this merely 
indicates what ultimately took place. 
It is true, however, that, according to 
Oriental custom, his daughter may have 
been betrothed long before the marriage- 
able age. 

19. “Geber.. .in the country of Gilead.” 
—This region seems to have been already 
appropriated, in verse 13, to “the son of 
Geber.” Was that officer the son of this 
Geber? He is described as “the only 
officer which was in the land,” and Jose- 
phus says he had all the country beyond 
Jordan. We cannot reconcile the state- 
ments of either the text or of Josephus, 
but by supposing that he exercised a 
general superintending power over this 
region, including that part under Ben- 
geber, probably his own son. 

Josephus adds, that besides these, 
Solomon had other rulers who were over 
the lands of the Syrians and Philistines, 
from the river Euphrates to Egypt, and 
who collected the tribute of the nations 
subject to this great king. 

22. “ Thirty measures of fine flour, and 
threescore measures of meal.”—This meal 
is common flour as distinguished from 
fine flour. The quantity is about 480 
bushels of meal, and 240 of fine flour. 

23. “ Ten fat oxen,” &c.—The state- 
ment of the daily provision for Solomon’s 
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household may well excite surprise in 
the European reader. It is less astonish- 
ing, although still very great to one who 
is acquainted with the extent and arrange- 
ment of Oriental courts, and the vast 
number of persons, male and female, 
which the royal establishments support. 
We have touched on this subject in a 
note to 1 Sam, viii. We may now add 
one or two other illustrations of another 
kind. One is the account of the daily 
consumption of provisions in the royal 
establishment of Cyrus, the particulars 
of which were found by Alexander in- 
scribed on a brazen pillar at Persepolis. 
The whole account is long, and some of 
the items obscure, and we shall only give 
the more conspicuous details, Upwards 
of 1000 bushels of various qualities of 
wheat; the same of barleymeal; 220 
bushels of oatmeal; 11 bushels of paste 
mixed for pastry of different kinds; 400 
sheep; 300 lambs; 100 oxen; 30 horses; 
30 deer; 400 fat geese; 100 goslings; 
300 doves; 600 small birds; 11 bushels 
of salt; 3750 gallons of wine (half being 
palm-wine when the court was at Babylon 
or Susa, and the rest grape-wine); 75 
gallons of new milk; the same of sour 
milk (which was and is an article much 
consumed in the East). Besides this, 
there is a supplementary account of a 
vast quantity of corn, &c., dealt out in 
gifts and allowed for the food of cattle. 
We cannot of course vouch for the authen- 
ticity of this document (which may be 
found in Polyznus, |. iii. c. 3); but, 
upon the whole, it is rather confirmed 
by the account of the number of cooks, 
confectioners, wine-servers, &c., attending 
Darius in the camp, and captured, with 
the royal baggage, by Parmenio at Da- 
mascus (see Atheneus, ]. xiii.); as well 
as by the present text, and the existing 
state of things in the East. Still more 
remarkable is the account which Tavernier 
gives of the imperial kitchens, in his 
excellent account of the grand seignior’s 
seraglio, as it was in his time. There 
were seven kitchens distinct from each 
other, each having its own officer, but all 
being under the control of one chief 
director, who had, altogether, not less 
than four hundred cooks under his super- 
intendence. The kitchens were dis- 
tinguished according to the person, or 
class of persons, for whom food was pre- 
pared in it. Thus there was one for the 
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sultan, another for the sultanesses, a third 
for the other women, and others for the 
officers and attendants in the different 
departments respectively, exclusive of the 
gardeners who dress their own meat. 
Besides these there were various offices or 
laboratories in which conserves, sweet- 
meats, sherbets, &c., were in continual 
preparation, affording employment to 
four hundred persons. The consumption 
of food may be inferred from allthis. On 
this point Tavernier himself observes, 
“ there enters no beef into the kitchens of 
the seraglio; but the ordinary consump- 
tion of every day, including all, as well 
those who eat within as without, may 
amount to five hundred sheep, in which 
number must be comprehended lambs 
and kids, According to the proportion 
of mutton may be computed the quantity 
of pullets, chickens, and young pigeons, 
the number of which is limited according 
to the seasons; as also what may be con- 
sumed in rice and butter, for the pilaw, 
which is accounted the best dish in 
Turkey and all over the East.” After 
this we shall wonder the less at the con- 
sumption of Solomon's household. 

24. “ From Tiphsah even to Azzah.”— 
These two places were evidently the 
extreme'eastern and western towns of Solo- 
mon’s dominion. The river is the Eu- 
phrates, Tiphsah is unquestionably the 
Thapsacus of the heathen authors. It 
was on the western bank of that river, 
at a point where its stream bends sharply 
eastward, which course it maintains for 
about twenty-five miles, when it receives 
the Chaboras, and then inclines to the 
south again. The Hebrew name of the 
place (FIDDI) from PDs, fo pass over) 
signifies a passage or ford, and at this 
place was a celebrated ford, the lowest on 
the Euphrates; it was therefore a point 
of great trading intercourse between the 
nations east and west of the river; and 
this circumstance rendered the possession 
of Thapsacus a matter of great import- 
ance in the eyes of the neighbouring 
sovereigns, and this explains the contests 
in later times, between the kings of Egypt 
and Syria for the possession of Carchem sh, 
a strong place lower down the river, at 
the junction of the Chaboras. Azzah 
is Gaza. 

25. “Every man under his vine and 
under his fig tree.”—Though this be no 
more than a beautiful figurative expres- 
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sion, it implies that the Israelites were in 
the habit of planting trees and training 
vines near their houses. The interior 
open quadrangle, into which all the apart- 
ments of an Oriental house open, has 
generally one or more trees in the centre, 
answering probably to the fig-tree of the 
text. There is not much display of vine- 
training now in the East; but a vine is 
sometimes trained against one of the sides 
of the quadrangle—not upright against 


the wall throughout, but, at a proper | 


distance from the ground, bent forward, 
sometimes on a sort of trellis, forming au 
awning over the head. If may also be 
mentioned that, in the East, the shops are 
in avenues not open to the sky, but arched 
over at top, to protect the goods and the 
people from the influence of the sun. The 
outskirts of these arched bazaars or marts, 
where there are inferior shops, are often 
protected by a cross roofing of branches 
and twigs, while the cofiee-houses which 
are in the same quarter are sometimes 
protected by living vines, planted beside 
the passage, and trained across upon a 
trellis supported by beams. On_ the 
coffee-house bench, under this shade, the 
Turk (who, more, we think, than any 
other Asiatic, has a quiet enjoyment 
in picturesque circumstances) will sit 
smoking his pipe and sipping his coffee 
for hours, the very image of comfort and 
satisfaction. The little collections of 
shops to be found in the smaller class of 
towns are sometimes entirely protected in 
this manner. But, asa general rule, we 
are not to suppose that there is any 
allusion here to the exterior front of 
houses towards the street being faced with 
a vine, as in our own “ vine cottages,” the 
exterior of Oriental houses having no such 
pleasant accompaniments; but we are 
to conclude that the vine, as well as the 
fig-tree, were exhibited in the interior 
court, for the private solace of the occu- 
pant and his visiters. 

26. “Solomon had forty thousand 
stalls."—See 2 Chron. ix. 25: and here, 
uot to multiply references, we may 
observe that we find it expedient to pass 
uunoticed in the book of Kings many 
subjects, connected with the magnificence 
and prosperity of Solomon’s reign, to 
which due attention will be given under 
the parallel passages in Chronicles. 

28. “ Barley also and straw.”—The 
straw is used for food, not for litter (See 
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the note on Gen, xxiv. 25), With some 
exceptions, arising from local circum- 
stances, barley may be stated as the usual 
food of Orieutal horses. In:some Arabian 
districts dates are also given to them, and 
some favourite horses are treated with 
meat raw or dressed. or with the leavings 
of their owner's meals, 

“ Dromedaries.”—This is a finer breed 
of the camel, used for riding, and having 
the same relation to the common camel 
that a race-horse or hunter has to a coach- 
horse or pack-horse. The two-humped 
camel, which is usually called a drome- 
dary, does not exist in Syria or Arabia, 
and is not likely to be here intended. 

30. “ The children of the east country.” 
—It has been discussed whether the 
Arabians, the Chaldeans, or the Persians 
be here indicated. It is not necessary to 
be very precise; aud probably all, or any 
of these nations, then most celebrated for 
their wisdom, are indicated. If it were 
necessary to determine, we should fix the 
reference to the Chaldeans, whose country 
is most usually understoood as the “ east 
country ” of the Scriptures. The country 
of the Arabs was not, properly speaking, 
east from Palestine; and the Persians 
were too remote, for their wisdom, if they 
had any, to have been much appreciated 


by the sacred writers. The word DIP 


means “ancient” as well as “east,” 
whence some think that the text means 
that Solomon’s wisdom exceeded that of 
all persous who lived in the earlier times, 
and whose long lives were favourable to 
the individual acquisition of wisdom and 
knowledge. 

“ All the wisdom of Egypt.” —It seems 
then that, among the Hebrews as well as 
among the Greeks, the Egyptians were 
justly famous for their wisdom, that is, 
for their knowledge in science and art. 
Thus also Stephens says of Moses, that he 
was “learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians” (Acts vii. 22). Egypt was 
deemed by the Gentiles the fountain of 
the arts and sciences, and their philoso- 
phers were wont to go thither to fructify 
their minds by the droppings of Egyptian 
wisdom. This did Pythagoras, Anaxa- 
goras, Herodotus, Plato, and others. Now, 
the point of concourse to the seekers after 
wisdom, was the court of Solomon. These 
journeys of people from remote regions to 
places where wisdom might be found, are 
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interesting indications of that condition of 
things under which the general dearth of 
books, and the consequent want of any 
interchange of literature between different 
nations, obliged those who sought to 
derive benefit from the wisdom and 
knowledge of other people or other nations, 
to travel long and widely for it. 

31. “ Wiserthan allmen.”—Some think 
this to mean that Solomon was wiser than 
all men, past or future; and this seems 
warranted by chap. iii. 12; but, without 
this, the context would seem to require 
us to understand no more than that he 
was the wisest man of his own time. If 
we allow Solomon to have been the wisest 
man of all times, we must remember that 
his wisdom was a supernatural gift from 
God, whereas others have been obliged to 
acquire knowledge by the slow and pain- 
ful processes of study and experience. 

“ Than Ethan,” &c.—Some of the Rab- 
binsthink that the word rendered “men,” 
above, should be the proper name Adam, 
meaning the father of mankind; also 
teaching that this Ethan is Moses, that 
Heman is Abraham, and Chalcol, Joseph. 
But others (as Maimonides) indignantly 
deny that Solomon was wiser than Moses, 
and think that all the persons named were 
eminent Hebrews living in Solomon's 
time. Josephus says the same. Cer- 
tainly there were two eminent persons 
called Ethan and Heman in the time of 
Solomon, who were two of the three chief 
musicians of the temple (Comp. 1 Chron. 
vi. 83; xv. 17; xxv. 5); and who pro- 
bably, from the titles, were the authors of 
the Psalms Ixxxviii. and Ixxxix. But 
also in 1 Chron. ii. 6, we find all the 
names here mentioned assigned to the 
sous of Zerah, the son of Judah; and 
some think that these enjoyed some tra- 
ditionary reputation for their wisdom and 
attainments, which is here referred to. 
They are said to be sons of Mahol; but 
this may have been another name of 
Zerah, or may be understood as an appel- 
lative describing these persons as skilled 
in (sons of) mahol—music or poesy. This 
characteristic would, however, apply as 
well or better to the Temple musicians. 

32. “ Three thousand proverbs.”—The 
book of Proverbs does not contain so 
many ; and some doubt exists as to the 
proportion of even these which should be 
assigned toSolomon. There are, however, 
many more such pithy sentences in 
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Ecclesiastes. Josephus absurdly says 
that the king wrote three thousand books 
of proverbs. 

“His songs were a thousand and five,"— 
We have ouly the “Song of Songs” 
remaining, unless the 127th Psalm be 
correctly attributed to Solomon. The 
Septuagint has “ five thousand.” 

33. “He spake of trees,” &c.—All 
these works on natural history are lost; 
probably because, not being of a sacred 
character, less interest was taken in their 
preservation than was exercised in behalf 
of those which still remain. Josephus 
understands that Solomon made every 
plant and living creature the subject of a 
parable. ; 


CHAP. V. 


CHAPTER V. 


Verse 17. “ They brought great stones,” 
&c.—In the treaty with Hiram no men- 
tion is made of stones or their conveyance, 
which must have been a matter of great 
difficulty if they were brought from 
Lebanon. The text does not seem to us 
to say more than that timber was brought 
from Lebanon; and that, wherever the 
stone was obtained, it was quarried and 
hewn with the help of the Phanicians, 
Good stone, of the same character with 
that of Lebanon, might certainly have 
been obtained much nearer. In Lebanon, 
however, they might find large masses of 
stone, which in the course of time had 
been loosened by earthquakes and frosts, 
and cast down into the valleys. The stone 
of those regions generally is described by 
Shaw, as. hard, calcareous, and whitish, 
sonorous like freestone, and disposed in 
strata variously inclined. This stone has 
nearly the same appearance throughout 
Syria and Palestine, and is still used for 
building; and is perhaps that with which 
Solomou’s Temple was built, and which 
Josephus describes as “white stone.” 
The previous squariug of the stones at 
the quarry facilitated their removal to the 
site of the erection, and there produced 
the result noticed in verse 7 of the ensu- 
ing chapter. As to the largeness of the 
stones, we may remark that stones of 
astonishingly large size were certainly 
employed in the ancient structures of 
Syria. Thus in the sub-basemeut of the 
great temple of Baalbec (which was pro- 
bably much more ancient than the now 
ruined Roman superstructure), Irby and 
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Mangles measured a stone sixty-six feet | 
in length by twelve in breadth and thick- 
ness (‘ Travels,’ p. 215). And Wood, in 
his account of the same ruins, confirms 
this observation; and takes notice of 
stones which he found cut and shaped 
for use in a neighbouring quarry, one of 
which measured 70 feet in length by 14 
in breadth, and 14 feet 5 inches in depth, 
containing 14,128 cubic feet; and which 
would, if of Portland stone, weigh 1135 
tons. This Baalbec is in Ceele-Syria, 
between Libanus and Auti-Libanus; and 
its foundation is attributed by all the 
Orientals to Solomon—which is a point 
for future examination. This conveys 
rather an juteresting illustration ; though 
stones so large could not have been con- 
veyed to Jerusalem, nor have been 
employed in the building of the temple, 
unless derived from some neighbouring 
quarry. We might also refer to the fre- 
quently enormous size of the stones em- 
ployed in the erection of the ecclesiastical 
and sepulchral structures of Egypt. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Verse 2. “ Thehouse which king Solomon 
built for the Lord.”—There have been 
many most elaborate treatises on_ the 
Temple; but the difficulty of the subject 
—the mistaken reference to classical ideas 
and models—with a comparative igno- 
rance of the ancient and modern Oriental 
architecture, have prevented any satisfac- 
tory result from being obtained. Modern 
commentators and illustratorsof Scripture 
have been so conscious of this that they 
have generally shrunk from the subject. 
Horne says, “ Various attempts have been 
made to describe the proportions and 
several parts of this structure; but as 
scarcely any two writers agree on this 
subject, a minute description of it is 
designedly omitted.” Others decline 
entering into the subject on the ground 
that the details would be unintelligible 
without plates. Ofthis excuse we cannot 
avail ourselves, having at all times given 
whatever cuts we judged necessary for the 
illustration of the various subjects which 
have required our attention. But we feel 
that very little can be done even with 
plates, on the present subject. We have 
therefore confined ourselves to a ground- 
plan of Solomon's Temple according to 
the ideas of Lamy, which, although not 
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unexceptionable, seems to harmonize 
better with the Scriptural accounts than 
any other which has been offered. We 
give no elevation of the building, because 
we have seen none which we do not 
think calculated to mislead the reader; 
and we think we have taken a better 


‘course in giving an elevation of the 


Egyptian temple at Edfou. We do not 
indeed suppose that Solomon’s Temple 
was like this; but it is at least something 
better than bare conjecture. As indicating 
the principle of arrangement and general 
aspect of temples in a near country well 
known to the Hebrews, and with which 
they had at this time much intercourse, 
and the daughter of whose king was the 
wife of Solomon ;—and as, moreover, all 
the neighbouring nations borrowed their 
earliest ideas concerning temples from 
the Egyptians,—we cannot be mistaken 
in our estimate of the value of such an 
illustration, And to render it complete, 
we have given a ground-plan of the same 
structure, to enable the reader to observe 
in how many respects the independent in- 
vestigations of Lamy have brought out 
such analogies to the arrangement of an 
Egyptian temple as never entered into his 
consideration. We have seen other con- 
jectural plans of the Jerusalem Temple, 
in which the analogy is still more marked 
than in that of Lamy ; and the reader, if 
he see fit to compare the authentic de- 
scriptions of the Temple, will hesitate to 
decide whether that of the temple of 
Edfou does not offer a better analogy 
than even that of Lamy, or than that 
exhibited in any other conjectural plan. 
But besides the general analogy which 
may appear from such comparison, and 
which becomes more than probable from 
the common derivation of the early eccle- 
siastical structures from Egypt, there is 
another point to which our attention is 
directed by the author of ‘Egyptian 
Antiquities,’ to whose researches we have 
on several other occasions been indebted. 
He observes, “ It is rather remarkable that 
Solomon, who was connected with the 
Egyptians both by marriage, alliance, and 
commercial exchange, should have bor- 
rowed artificers and cunning workmen 
solely from his friend Hiram, king of 
Tyre, and not from his father-in-law, the 
king of Egypt. Even the house which 
Solomon built for his Egyptian wife 
appears to have been altogether the work 
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of Tyrian architects; yet we have un- 
doubted evidence, in the buildings and 
sculptural decorations of the Egyptian 
temples, that they possessed at that time 
the arts, in at least as high a state of per- { 
fection as anything that Tyre was likely to 
produce. It may be remarked, however, 
that many of the ornamental parts of 
Solomon's buildings resembled the deco- 
rations of an Egyptian edifice ; and it is 
therefore by no means improbable that 
Egyptian artisans were employed by him, 
though there is no distinct mention of 
the fact.” (‘Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge,’ vol. i. p. 20.) 

Calmet, in his excellent ‘ Dissertation 
sur les Temples des Ancicns,’ prefaces the 
description of Solomon's Temple, with 
which it concludes, by inquiring into the 
form and situation of ancient temples, in 
order to compare them with that of Jerusa- 
lem. After describing those of Egypt from 
ancient authors, he observes that those of 
the Syrians and Arabians were built on 
the same principles; and having proved 
this, he begins his account of Solomon's 
Temple with remarking, “If we now 
compare the structure of the ancient 
Egyptian and Syrian temples, with that 
erected at Jerusalem by Solomon, we 
shall not fail to observe a great number 
of resembling circumstances,” This is 
our argument. We shall not, however, 
follow Calmet in his accounts of temples, 
as more distinct ideas have been furnished 
by modern travellers, from the inspection 
of existing remains, than can be obtained 
from the statement of ancient writers. 
We cannot however omit Strabo’s general 
account of Egyptian temples, which de- 
serves the best attention of those who feel 
interested in the subject. We quote, with 
some abridgment, the translation given in 
the ‘Egyptian Antiquities °—“The ar- 
rangement of the parts of an Egyptian 
temple is as follows: in a line with the 
entrance into the sacred inclosure, is a 
paved road or avenue about a hundred 
feet in breadth, or sometimes less, and in 
length from three to four hundred feet, or 
even more. This is called the dromos, 
Through the whole length of this dromos, 
and on each side of it, sphinxes are placed 
at the distance of thirty feet from one 
another, or somewhat more, forming a 
double row, one on each side. After the 
sphinxes you come to a large propylon, 
and as you advance you come to another, 
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and to a third after that; for no definite 
number either of propyla or sphinxes is 
required in the plan, beé they vary in dif- 
Jerent temples as to their number, as well 
as to the length and breadth in the dromi. 
After the propyla we come to the temple 
itself, which has always a large and hand- 
some pronaos or portico, and a sekos or cell 
of only moderate dimensions, with no image 
in it, at least not one of human shape, 
but some represeutation of a brute animal. 
On each side of the pronaos, and in front 
of it, are what they call wings. There 
are two walls of equal height (with the 
temple ?), but their width at the base is 
somewhat more than the breadth of the 
temple measured along its basement line. 
The width of the wings, however, gra- 
dually diminishes from the bottom to the 
top, owing to the sides leading inward 
towards one another, up to the height of 
seventy-five or ninety feet. These walls 
have sculptured forms on them of a large 
size.” This account, though not in itseif 
very satisfactory, forms a good text for 
illustration from modern research. The 
author of the work from which we have 
taken the translation, has, like ourselves, 
taken the temple at Edfou asa fair ave- 
rage specimen of the sacred structures of 
Egypt; and from his work the following 
description of it is, with considerable 
abridgment, derived. 

“The entrance is composed of two 
pyramidal moles, sometimes called pro- 
pylea by modern writers, each front of 
which is about 104 feet long, and 387 
feet wide at the base; the moles are about 
114 feet high, These dimensions of the 
base diminish gradually from the base to 
the summit, where the horizontal section 
is S4 feet by 20.” The walls of the moles 
are sculptured with immense figures, in 
the best style of Egyptian art; and be- 
tween the moles is the grand entrance. 
This eutrance conducts to @ court (which 
may be partly seen in the view) sur- 
rounded with pillars, “On each of the 
larger sides there is a row of twelve 
pillars, which are placed at some distance 
from the side walls; and as the space 
between the tops of the pillars and the 
wall is roofed over, a covered portico is 
formed, which leads on each side to the 
doors of the staircases which are in the 
pyramidal moles. These staircases fur- 
nish access to the chambers of the pro- 
pylea. There is also a row of four 
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pillars, including the corner one, on each 
side of the doorway as we enter the court, 
similarly covered over. From the base 
of these pillars to the top of the stone 
covering is about 37 feet 6 inches.” From 
the entrance of the court to the porch of 
the temple itself there is a gradual ascent 
by a kind of steps, so that the portico is 
about 56 feet above the lowest level of 
the court. This is common in many 
other temples, and appears to have been 
intended for the purpose of giving eleva- 
tion to the fagade. In the temple at 
Edfou, the portico, as appears in the 
ground-plan, consists of eighteen pillars, 
six in a row; the intercolumniations of 
the ceutral pillars forming the doorway, 
being, as usual, the largest. The inter- 
columniations of the frout row of pillars 
are built up to half their height. After 
passing through this porch there is a 
doorway leading to the sekos or cells, 
which, in the Egyptian temples, is always 
divided into several apartments, The en- 
trance passage has on each side a long 
chamber, and conducts into a large hy- 
postyle hall, supported by twelve pillars. 
It has a flat roof, composed of thick slabs 
of stone, resting on large stone beams 
which cross from each pillar to the next 
in the same row. “After leaving this 
chamber we come to another long and 
narrow one, from which there are two 
small entrances to the side galleries, 
wherein we see flights of steps leading 
upwards to the roof of the sekos. Still 
further we see another small chamber, 
with an apartment on each side of it, 
probably for the use of the priests. From 
this last-mentioned chamber we enter the 
holy recess itself” (the sanctuary), “an 
oblong room, about 33 feet by 17, in 
which the figure of the deity was placed. 
. . «From the chamber which is imme- 
diately in front of the adytum, we see 
two galleries run down on each side of it, 
and leading toa doorway, by which the 
priests might walk into a large but per- 
fectly retired space all round the sanc- 
tuary, or might ascend to the roof by a 
fiight of steps, to enjoy the pure air and 
light on the terraced roof; for below they 
had no light at all, except it might be 
from small apertures, through which the 
Fellahs, who now live on the roof, dis- 
charge all their dirt into the temple. It 
will be observed, that from the covered 
gallery, on each side of the large open 
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area, there is a path continued all round 
the temple, between the outer and inner 
wall. Probably the vulgar were allowed 
to use this walk, as a thick wall was 
between them and the apartments devoted 
to the priests and the worship of the deity ; 
for none but the priests, and probably the 
kings, were admitted into the inner apart- 
meuts, much less into the adytum, which 
contained the representation of the deity.” 

Now it would be difficult to establish 
a detailed analogy between this temple 
and that of Solomon, from the want of 
distinct information couceming the latter ; 
but we think that the general resemblance 
which we have suggested will be the 
more confirmed, the more carefully a 
comparison is made. Even taking Lamy’s 
conjectural plan, and confining our atten- 
tion to the proper Temple, exclusive of 
the court or courts, we see that the prin- 
cipal difference is in the proportions ; and 
that some parts which are open in the 
one are covered in the other, and vice 
versd. Thus the hypostyle hall and the - 
room beyond, left open, would answer 
exactly to the “court of the priests” in 
the plan of Lamy ; and, in both, all be- 
tween the open court and the sanctuary 
is the domain of the priests. Other 
analogies will occur to those who wish to 
pursue the comparison we have suggested, 
but into the minute details of which it is 
not our design to enter. All that remains 
for us to do is to indicate the amount of 
the information which the Scriptures fur- 
nish concerning the Temple of Solomon 
itself. The sacred text has, however, been 
so differently understood, that we feel 
disinclined to add to the number of un- 
certain conjectures. We shall therefore 
take, as the basis of our account, that 
which Professor Jahn has given in his 
‘ Archeologia Biblica;’ incorporating 
therewith such remarks of our own, or 
from Calmet's ‘ Dissertation,’ as we may 
judge necessary, 

Mount Moriah, on which, agreeably to 
the last wishes of David, the Temple was 
erected by Solomon, 628 years (Hales) 
after the departure of the Hebrews from 
Egypt, was an abrupt ascent, the summit 
of which was, according to Josephus, so 
small that it had not sufficient base for 
the sacred edifice with its courts and ap- 
pendages. 1'o remedy this inconvenience, 
by extending the base of the summit of 
this mount, Solomon raised a wall of 
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squared stones along the valleys which 
encircled it, and filled up the intervening 
space between the wall and the acclivity 
of the hill with earth. And here, although 
the statement be prospective, we may as 
well mention from the same source, that 
after the captivity, the Hebrews, for many 
ages, continued gradually to increase the 
extent of this hill; they moved back the 
wall on the north, the south, and the 
west; and they also erected walls of im- 
mence square stones from the lowest parts 
of the valley, so as at last to render the 
top of the hill a furlong square. It will 
be distinctly remembered, that this was 
the wltimate extension, as it appeared in 
the time of our Saviour. 

The summit of Moriah, being thus in- 
creased by Solomon, in the mamner men- 
tioned, appears to have been inclosed by 
a wall with an interior colonnade, and 
was divided into the great or erterior 
court and the interior court, otherwise 
called the cowrt before the Temple, audalso 
the court of the priests. (1 Kings vi. 36: 
vii. 12; 2 Kings xxiii. 12; 2 Chron, iv. 
9; xx. 5; Ezek. xl. 28.) Whether these 
two courts were separated from each other 
by a wall, or merely by a sort of latticed 
fence or trellis, does not clearly appear 
from the descriptions of the Temple, 
which are given in a very concise form. 
It is however evident that the court called 
the new court, in 2 Chron. xx. 5, was uot 
properly a new court, but the second or 
interior one newly repaired. There were 
various buildings and apartments which 
served as magazines for the wine, oil, corn, 
wood; others in which were deposited 
the habits and utensils employed in the 
Temple service; and some which served 
as lodges for the priests and Levites, 
while engaged in their course of duty. 
Jahn does not say where these were situ- 
ated; but, judging from the still existing 
practice in Oriental temples, we have not 
any hesitation in subscribing to the opinion 
cf Calmet and Lamy, who, although they 
differ in some details, agree, as do the 
Rabbins and Josephus, in considering that 
both the courts (or the two interior courts, 
if there were three, as some conclude) 
were surrounded by a colomade, formed 
as in the court of the Egyptian temple, 
and bebind or below which were the cells 
appropriated to these several purposes. 
We may suppose that those of the outer 
court served as the magazines, while those 
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of the immer court contained the priestly 
cells, and whatever was needed for the 
immediate service of the Temple. The 
difference about the courts consists in this 
—whether there were at first two or three 
inclosing walls, and consequently, whether 
the courts were two or three. Jahn seems 
to think that there were but two, regarding 
the outer wall, and the court inclosed 
between it and the second wall, as a sub- 
sequent addition. But both Calmet and 
Lamy hold that this third wall from the 
interior existed from the first, only the 
former thinks that it was originally a 
simple wall without a colonnade, or cells, 
whereas Lamy gives it a double colonnade, 
but without cells. The discrepancy of 
these statements is due to the want of 
agreement in the several passages of Jo- 
sephus which refer to this Temple. Upon 
the whole, however, we understand him 
to say, that there were, from the first, 
three courts, each of which he calls a 
temple, and that the middle court was 
surrounded with cloisters, aud the outer 
court had a double cloister, supported by 
high pillars of native stone, roofed with 
cedar. This agrees with Lamy’s plan. 
But, in another place, Josephus seems to 
say, that the outer wall was at first with- 
out a colonnade, which was afterwards 
added when that wall was thrown back 
and the inclosed area enlarged: and this 
is Calmet’s view. Although it is said 
generally that the exterior wall—one of 
the most astonishing works of the Temple 
—was raised from the deep surrounding 
valley to the level of the summit of Mount 
Moriah, and, consequently, that all the 
courts were on the same level; yet it ap- 
pears that this must be a general state- 
ment only; for, from what Josephus says 
elsewhere, it appears that the inner court, 
with the sanctuary, had the highest level, 
the middle court being a few cubits lower, 
and the outermost lower still. This al- 
lowed all the beauty of the Temple and 
its several courts to be conspicuous from 
without ; and, in a general view, must 
have given some unity to the several parts 
of this extensive series of buildings. The 
reader will uot fail to compare this with the 
ascent in the court of the Egyptian temple. 

As to the sanctuary itself, it was, as a 
whole, of an oblong figure, sixty cubits 
long, twenty broad, and thirty high, with 
the exception of the “most holy place,” 
the height of which was only twenty 
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cubits, so that there remained above it a 
room ten cubits in height. In front of the 
sanctuary was the vestibule or porch, 
which was one hundred and twenty cubits 
high, twenty broad from north to south, 
and ten in depth. But by including the 
thickness of the walls, with the side cham- 
bers and the porch, the length is by some 
made one hundred cubits and the breadth 
fifty cubits; and other additions are consi- 
dered to make the height of the building 
thirty-six cubits and of the porch one hun- 
dred and twenty-six cubits. (Lewis's 
© Origines Hebrex.’) This porch, which 
seems to have been the only part of the 
structure considerably elevated, was open 
in front, and had near the entrance the 
two massive pillars called Jachin and 
Boaz. These pillars were twelve cubits 
in circumference and thirty-six cubits 
high; the shafts being eighteen cubits, 
the capitals five, and the bases thirteen. 
They were profusely ornamented with 
representations of leaves, pomegranates, 
&c. They were of brass, hollow within, 
the metal being a hand's breadth in thick- 
ness. (1 Kings vii. 15—19; 2 Chron. 
iii. 15—17.) From this porch a door of 
oleaster, or wild olive, ornamented with 
cherubim, palms, and flowers of carved 
work, led to the sanctuary. This door 
was covered with gold, and turned on 
hinges of the same metal: A similar door 
led from the sanctuary to the most holy 
place, and both doors were covered with 
a veil of linen richly embroidered. The 
relation to each other, and the respective 
appropriation of the holy and the most 
holy places, were the same as in the 
tabernacle, the general plan of which may 
be distinctly traced in all that relates to 
the Temple. The holy place contained 
the incense-altar, with ten tables and ten 
golden candlesticks, instead of one of 
each, as in the tabernacle, and was only 
entered twice a day by a priest to offer 
incense and attend to the lamps, while the 
inner “ most holy place,” containing the 
ark, was entered only once a-year by the 
high-priest, on the great day of expiation. 

Along the north, south, and west sides 
of the sanctuary extended a gallery three 
stories high, constructed of beams and 
planks, and to which there was access by 
means of a winding stair. These stories 
or stages did not altogether rise to more 
than half the height of the Temple, and 
must have given more majesty of appear- 
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ance to a structure which might have ap- 
peared naked without such accompani- 
ments. These were in facta sort of aisles ; 
and we have seen some descriptions of the 
temple which fancifully compare it to 
some ancient churches which have in 
front a lofty tower (answering to the 
porch), and a low aisle running along 
each side of the main building. But 
such aisles, as simple colonnades, were 
also common in the sacred structures of 
ancient nations. 

The structure of the sanctuary is dis- 
tinctly described in the text as of hewn 
stones, covered with boards of cedar which 
were carved with a variety of ornamental 
figures, and overlaid with gold. The 
resulting conclusion from the entire ex- 
amination and comparison will probably 
be,—that the Temple of Solomon was an 
astonishing and magnificent work for the 
time in which it was built, particularly 
remarkable for its costly materials and 
elaborate workmanship; but that, as a 
whole, its architectural effect was not suf- 
ficiently concentrated in one pile of build- 
ing to enable it to bear comparison with 
the cathedrals and other structures of 
a much later age. This is sufficiently 
evinced by the proportions which are 
given in the text. From the other tem- 
ples of remote antiquity it seems to have 
been chiefly distinguished by this sump- 
tuousness of detail. In other respects we 
recognize the general arrangement com- 
mon to all—a holy place, inaccessible 
and inviolable, covered and shut up, and 
placed at the extremity of one or more 
courts, surrounded with peristyles and 
with cells or apartments for the lodging 
and accommodation of the officiating 
ministers. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Verse 2. “ The house of the forest of 
Lebanon.”—Not that this house was in 
Mount Lebanon, but apparently so termed. 
because of the great number of cedar trees 
employed in its construction, or perhaps 
with a particular reference to the large 
number of cedar columns, which might, 
not inaptly, be compared to a forest of 
cedars. It is not very clear whether this 
was Solomon's palace in Jérusalem, or a 
sort of country residence at no great dis- 
tance from the city. Josephus seems to 
understand the former, and the Targum 
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(Felling Trees in Lebanon.] 


This little cut is, in our view, of very much interest. It is from the ‘ Egyptian Antiquities ;’ from a 
large piece of sculpture representing an invasion of Lebanon by an Egyptian king. The inhabit- 
ants are scen (as in the engraving) felling trees to form intreuchments against the enemy. The 
cut, therefore, actually represents the mode in which trees were felled in Lebanon, and gives the 


costtime and physiognomy (always carefully preserved by the artists of Egypt) of the inhabitants of 
Lebanon in Seriptural times. 


{Ground Plan of the King’s Palace.—After Lamy.] 
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the latter. The idea to be formed of 
this palace is probably that the house of 
the forest of Lebanon, the house wherein 
the king dwelt, and the house of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, were only different parts of the 
same large building. This is the notion 
of Lamy; and as it agrees well with the 
arrangement exhibited in Oriental palaces, 
we are disposed to concur in it. Accord- 
ing to this view, the palace stood in the 
centre of a large oblong square, against 
the inclosing walls of which were built 
the necessary offices and apartments of the 
officers of the court. The palace itself 
was also, on the whole, an oblong mass, 
consisting of two hollow squares, one on 
each side of a great central oblong hall 
and portico. This central hall, one hun- 
dred cubits long by fifty broad, was per- 
haps, in a more particular sense, the house 
of the forest of Lebanon, on account of the 
forty-five cedar pillars which supported 
its ceiling of cedar. This would seem to 
have been the grand royal hall of the 
palace. In front of this hall was the 
grand porch of judgment, the particular 
mention of which illustrates the ideas 
given in a note to 2 Sam. xv., and is ob- 
viously analogous to the gate of judgment 
of the Alhambra at Granada. This cen- 
tral porch and great hall seem to have 
been devoted to public affairs. On the 
right is the king’s house, being a square 
court surrounded on all sides by a co- 
lonnade in front of the buildings which 
compose the house except on the side next 
the wall, where there are no buildings, 
but only the colonnade. On the other side 
of the great hall was a nearly similar house 
for Pharaoh’s daughter, or, in other words, 
the haram or house for,that princess and her 
female establishment; both the explana- 
tion of the text and Lamy’s idea founded 
on it, being in strict accordance with ex- 
isting usages, under which, the females, 
both in royal and private establishments, 
occupy a building quite distinct from that 
of the men. In reality, this division of a 
mansion into three parts, one for the pub- 
lic, a second for the male part of the 
family, and a third for the females, still 
prevails in the East, where a mansion con- 
sists of what we should consider two or 
three houses, distinct, but adjoining and 
connected by doors and passages. It 
might be difficult to substantiate from the 
text every detail in this account; but we 
think, that, as a probable approximation, 
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it will be found as good an illustration as 
can be given of the indications which the 
text affords. 

10. “ Stones of ten cubits, and stones of 
eight cubits.”—These stones being called 
“great,” as indeed they were, lead us to 
suppose that those similarly denominated. 
in chap. v. 17 (see the note there), 
may have been aboutthe samesize. Jose- 
phus, speaking of the present stones, ob- 
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serves that some parts of the fabric were 


built of stones of ten cubits, the walls 
being wainscoted with sawn slabs of great 
value—“ such as are dug out of the earth 
for the ornament of temples and palaces, 
and which make famous the quarries from 
which they are taken.” Many of the stones 
in the existing walls of Jerusalem are 
fifteen or sixteen feet long, by four high 
and four deep; and it is remarkable 
that these dimensions, as to length, cor- 
respond to those given in the text. 

12. “ For the inner court of the house of 
the Lord.” —The description refers to So- 
lomon’s palace,’not to the Temple: we 
may therefore either couclude, with Booth- 
royd, that the name of the Lord has been 
erroneously introduced by some copyist ; 
or else that comparison only is to be un- 
derstood, and that we should reat—“ like 
the inner court of the Lord’s house.” 
We prefer the last explanation, as it only 
requires the change of a single letter, 5 for 


4, in the word which now stands,—yrq>}. 


14. “ His father was a man of Tyre, a 
worker in brass.”—Thus it would seem 
that there were not among the Hebrews 
any who could undertake the ornamental 
finishings of the Temple and the palace— 
particularly in metal. It is indeed 
doubtful whether Solomon could have 
completed his famous works without 
foreign assistance. Yet it will be recollected 
that when the Israelites had recently left 
Egypt, there were men quite competent to 
undertake the various rich and finished 
works in jewellery and metal, which were 

uired for the tabernacle—such as the 
pillars, the rich curtains, the ark with its 
hovering cherubs, the altars, the cande- 
labrum, the table of shew-bread, and the 
priestly dress with its jewelled ornaments. 
It would indeed have been strange, if in 
so large a host fresh from Egypt, some 
few had not beén found who were skilled 
in the arts of that country; but from the 
present circumstance it would seem that 
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the skill brought from Egypt had not been 
preserved. Nor is this wonderful, when 
we consider that the Israelites, as an agri- 
cultural and pastoral people, frequently 
under the oppression of their neighbours 
aud engaged in continual wars, were not 
in a state favourable to the cultivation, 
or even to the preservation, of the arts 
of luxury and ornament. The fame of 
the Phoenicians for their skill in such 
arts has already been explained in the 
note to Josh. xix. 28. 

16. “ Five eubits.”—“ Three cubits” in 2 
Kings xxv. 17. Perhaps they were abridged 
in the subsequent repairs of the Temple. 
We have mentioned these pillars in the 
general description of the Temple. They 
must have been very valuable, as well from 
their material as workmanship, since Ne- 
buchadnezzar thought it worth while to 
transport them to Babylon. The English 
reader may be disposed to feel some sur- 
prise to discover brass so profusely em- 
ployed in the most splendid ancient 
works, considering the comparatively 
low value it now bears. But we are to 
recollect that the denomination “ brass” 
comprehended copper and all metals 
compounded with copper, some of which 
were obtained with great labour and ex- 
pense, and were in consequence highly 
valued. It is impossible to say what 
quality of brass is intended when that 
metal is merely named; but there were 
certainly some kinds considered much 
more precious than silver. This appears 
from the remark of Homer upon the ex- 
change which Glaucus made of his 
golden armour for the brazen armour 
of Diomede :-— 

“ Then Jove so blinded Glaucus, that for brass 
He barter’d gold: gave armour such as cost 
A hundred oxen for the cost of nine.”—CowPrer. 

It thus appears that, at the time of the 
Trojan war, the value of gold compared 
with brass was but one hundred to nine. 
At present, even silver does not bear near 
so high a relative value to gold as this. 
The calculation indeed supposes that the 
armour of each was of nearly equal 
weight, which, as they belonged to men 
of equal strength, seems not an unreason- 
able supposition. 

21, “Jachin. . Boaz.”—The two names 
together form a kind of sentence, as the 
marginal interpretation reads: or it may be 
otherwise rendered—Jachin, it shall stand 
—Boaz, in strength. There have been 
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various mystical speculations about these 
pillars and their names. The authors of 
the Universal History offer the conjecture 
that there was perhaps an inscription upon 
the base of each pillar, and that the 
names were respectively taken from the 
word with which each of the inscriptions 
commenced, according to the practice to 
which we have had several occasions to 
refer, several of the Old Testament books 
being denominated from the initial word. 
This conjecture is at least ingenious. 

23. “ Molten sea.”"—We have already 
had occasion to observe that the Hebrews 
called all large collections of water 
“ seas,” of which the present is a striking 
instance. There have been various re- 
presentations of this famous vessel, most 
of them distinguished rather for elegance 
of taste than for conformity to the text. 
Whatever be its agreement with the 
Scripture, no objection from elegance of 
taste can apply to the explanation of the 
Rabbins, who conceive that the vessel was 
round for the two upper cubits of its 
height, and square below. This seems 
to have been devised for the purpose of 
giving a greater capacity to the sea, and 
also as somewhat sanctioned by the state- 
ment that the twelve oxeu faced, by threes, 
the cardinal points of the compass. This 
representation of the brazen sea is not 
however generally received, and we have 
given one which seems as fair an approxi- 
mation as the statements in the text en- 
able us to form. We need not repeat the 
particulars given in the text, which are 
sufficiently clear, as far as they go; but 
may add, that Josephus (a better autho- 
rity in such points than the Rabbins) says 
that the vessel was hemispherical, its bot- 
tom resting on a pillar a cubit in diameter, 
and on the hinder parts of the twelve oxen. 

The present text says that it contained 
2000 baths, which is about 16,000 gal- 
lons; but in Chronicles iv. 5, which is 
followed by Josephus, 3000 is the number 
given, Some suppose one of: these texts 
corrupted, while others endeavour to ac- 
count for the discrepancy by a difference 
of measures, or by relative explanations 
—such as that of some of the Rabbins, 
who suppose that the basin or cup could 
contain 3000 baths, but usually contained 
only 2000; or that of Calmet, who con- 
cludes that the cup held 2000, and the 
base or foot 1000 more, making together 
the three thousand. Most of the Jewish 
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writers say that it was supplied with water 
by a. pipe from the well Etam, which 
seems more probable than that, as others 
say, the Gibeonites performed the duty of 
keeping it full. It was kept continually 
flowing according to the same accounts, 
there being spouts which discharged for 
use from the basin, as much water as it 
received from the well Etam. As most, 
if not all the Jewish ablutions were per- 
formed in running water, this is highly 
probable; and we may suppose that the 
priests performed their ablutions at these 
flowing streams. This, indeed, the Jews 
say, with respect to ordinary ablu- 
tions; but they add, that, in complete 
ablutions of the whole person, the priests 
got into the basin, and to prevent their 
being drowned was the reason that it 
never contained more than 2000 baths, 
according to the above-mentioned inter- 
pretation. Every one will see the absur- 
dity of this notion. When a complete 
ablution was necessary the priest could 
stand under the running streams, or bathe 
in the hollow base which received the 
discharged water, and which also must 
have had an outlet. It is not clear whence 
the streams were discharged ; but it may 
have been from the mouths of the oxen, 
or, as some conceive, from embossed 
heads, in the sides of the vessel. 

We give a cut of the Fountain of the 
Lions, in the Moorish palace, the Alham- 
bra, at Granada. It is interesting as ex- 
emplifying the same principle of con- 
struction, and may therefore be taken to 
explain some points in the description of 
the present vessel. Indeed, it is said to 
have been made in professed imitation of 
Solomon’s brazen sea. It stands in a 
handsome square court, which is paved 
with marble, and surrounded with a fine 
colonnade of white marble pillars, This 
is called the Court of the Lions. The 
fountain from which it receives this name 
consists of a basin of white marble, six feet 
in diameter, and resting on twelve rather 
mis-shapen lions—or, more correctly, it 
rests on same with which the hinder 
parts of the animals are connected, and 
through which the water enters their bodies, 
and is discharged from their mouths. That 
Solomon’s oxen served the same purpose, 
and were connected in the same manner 
with the basin, is not improbable. It 
should be observed, that within the basin 
we have noticed, there is another, which 
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is properly the fountain, and supplies 
water to the larger. If there were some- 
thing like this in Solomon's brazen sea, 
we could easily reconcile the difference 
between 2000 and 3000 baths, by suppos- 
ing that the former expressed the contents 
of the inner cup, and the latter the entire 
quantity which both the inner and outer 
cups contained. Speaking of this famous 
fountain, Swinburne says, “While the 
pipes were in good order, a great volume 
of water was thrown up that, thrown down 
into the basins, passed through the beasts 
and issued out of their mouths into a 
large reservoir, where it communicated by 
canals with jets-d'eau in the apartments. 
The fountain is embellished with many 
festoons and Arabic distichs.”” 

38. “ Ten lavers of brass.”—For obser- 
vations on these and some other parti- 
culars, see 2 Chron. iv. 6. 

48. “ The altar of gold.”—The altar of 
incense. 

49. “ Candlesticks of pure gold.”—Con- 
cerning their form we haye no information. 
Probably they were on the model of that 
which had been in the Tabernacle, and 
which formerly engaged our attention. 
Now instead of one laver, one table, and 
one candlestick, there are ten of each. What 
became of the old ones is uncertain. 
The Jews think they were all preserved 
and occupied the places of honour in the 
new Temple. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Verse 2. “At the feast in the month 
Ethanim.”—There was therefore an inter- 
val of eleven months between the com- 
pletion of the Temple and its dedication. 
This interval may have been required for 
the finishing of the utensils, the drying of 
the walls, clearing away the rubbish, &c. 
Solomon also probably waited for the 
suitable opportunity which was offered in 
this month by the feast of tabernacles, 
when vast numbers of people resorted to 
Jerusalem from all parts of the kingdom. 
Indeed many commentators and chronolo- 
gists think that the jubilee year now 
opened, and that the king waited for that 
most joyous and appropriate occasion, 
This view is that under which the jubilee 
year is conceived to be the seventh sab- 
batical year, not the year ensuing; and 
according to this, the year was the seventy- 
third sabbatical and the ninth jubilee 
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year. Hales’s chronology does not, how- 
ever, make it either a sabbatic or a jubilee 
year, nor is there in the text any indication 
that it was such. 

31, * The oath come before thine altar 
in this house."—Hence it would seem to 
have been a custom for solemn oaths to 
be taken at the altar; whence, in after 
times, also arose the practice of swearing 
by the altar, to which our Saviour adverts 
in Matt. xxiii. 20, This practice has 
been exceedingly general. We may 
suppose it a custom of the Tyrians, as we 
see that it was with the Carthaginians, 
among whom the young Hannibal was 
made by his father to swear enmity to 
Rome at the altar. It was certainly the 
custom among the Greeks and Romans 
for oaths to be taken before, or with the 
hand laid on, the altar; and so far was 
this idea carried, that, when there was 
occasion for taking an oath where no 
temple was near, an altar was raised up 
in haste, or portable altars were imme- 
diately sct up. (See Banier’s ‘ Mytho- 
logy,’ vol. i. p. 425.) The same notions 
were preserved in the middle ages, when 
the most solemn oaths were those taken 
(with sundry variations enumerated by 
Du Cange) with one or both hands rest- 
ing on the altar. 

44, “ Pray unto the Lord toward the 
city which thou hust chosen, and toward the 
house which Ihave built for thy name”’— 
This refers to a very ancient custom, for 
the worshippers, under different systems of 
religion, to direct their faces, when at 
prayer, towards some particular point 
where the presence of their deity was 
supposed to be more particularly mani- 
fested, or which was, otherwise, the 
holiest place which the religion recog- 
nised. This point is called the kebla 
among the eastem nations. Jerusalem 
and its Temple was the kebla of the Jews 
—the point to which they directed their 
prayers wherever they might be. In like 
mamner the meridian was the kebla of the 
Sabians, the east of the Magians, and, at 
present, Mecca and its temple to the Mo- 
hammedans. There is an allusion in 
Ezek. viii. 16, to the kebla of the Magians 
in the east, the point of the rising sun. 
There twenty-five elders are represented 
as adoring, with their backs towards their 
own kebla, the sanctuary, and their faces 
directed to the east, worshipping the sun. 
Perhaps it was with a view to prevent the 
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identification of the worship of Jehovah 
with that of the sun, that the kebla was 
fixed at the opposite point—that is, the 
sanctuary fronted the east, so that none 
could, at the Temple itself, or in any 
direction eastward from it, properly direct 
their attention to it, without turning their 
backs on the Magian kebla. There must 
be a decided alternative, to reject the one 
or the other; and this gives point to the 
sin of the elders, who, being precluded, by 
this opposition, from identifying the two 
keblas and the ideas connected with them, 
were not deterred from that bold iniquity 
which was shown to the prophet as the 
last and the greatest of four very great 
abominations. We discover the con- 
tinnance of the custom of worshipping 
towards Jerusalem and its Temple in the 
order issued by Adrian, by which the 
Jews were forbidden not only to enter 
Jerusalem (then called Elia), but to look 
towards it. The custom is not yet relin- 
quished. The Jews still, in all their wide 
dispersions, turn their faces in prayer 
towards their lost Canaan: and for this 
reason it is that, in all Hebrew syna- 
gogues, we observe the door (or the princi- 
pal door, if there be more than one) is 
placed at or near the opposite point of the 
compass. The Mohammedans also take 
much care to turn themselves in prayer 
towards their kebla at Mecca. For this 
purpose, they have, in the wall of their 
mosques, a niche to indicate the point to 
which their attention should be directed. 
The doors leading to the galleries of the 
minarets of the mosques are likewise so 
placed, or other circumstances are so 
arranged, as to afford au external indica- 
tion for the same purpose. Compasses 
are also used by some individuals, on the 
dial of which the point towards Mecca is 
distinguished by a particular mark; but 
as this mark is adapted to the place where 
the compass was made, ifs continued use 
by the owner in other places, and on 
journeys, is of course attended often with 
very absurd mistakes. The necessity of 
praying towards the kebla, and the dif- 
ficulty, to a people wholly ignorant of 
geography, of determining the direction 
in which it lies, when separated from their 
accustomed associations, renders Moslems, 
when on a journey, thankful even to an 
European who can indicate the true point 
of their kebla; and still more so to a 
brother Mohammedan who possesses the 
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same . knowledge, and undertakes to lead 
their devotions. 

We may here add, that the Greeks and 
Romans had the same kebla as the 
Magians; they prayed facing the east; 
and, in order to afford the facility which 
Solomon's Temple exhibits an apparent 
intention to prevent, the front of the 
temples was placed to the west, with the 
image of the god facing the west, that the 
sacrificers aud worshippers might be able 
at the same time to direct their faces to- 
wards the image and the eastern quarter 
of the heavens. 

63. “ Two and twenty thousand oxen, 
and anhundred and twenty thousand sheep.” 
—Not at once, but during the whole 
festival, which, from verse 65, scems to 
have lasted for a fortnight, apparently in- 
cluding the period for the feast of taber- 
nacles. The ancient pagans, in acknow- 
Jedgment of great victories, er as a pro- 
pitiatory offering under public calamities, 
sometimes offered at ouce as many as a 
hundred oxen or other animals. This 
they called a hecatomb ; sometimes, but 
very rarely, the number was a thousand, 
when it was called a chiliomb. We also 
read. of intermediate numbers of three or 
five hundred ; but all this seems very insig- 
nificant compared with this great sacrifice 
by Solomon. A considerable proportion 
appears to have consisted of peace-ofler- 
ings, the flesh of which was no doubt dis- 
tributed among the multitudes then 
assembled at Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER IX, 


Verse 13. “ He called them the land of 
Cabul.”—There has been a considerable 
variety of opinion concerning the situation 
of this district, and the name which 
Hiram gave to it. We do not intend to 
enter into this unprofitable discussion. 
Josephus says that the towns lay not far 
from Tyre, and that, as Hiram did not 
like them, he gave the district the name of 
Cabul, which in the Phonician language 
signifies unpleasing. It is easier to reject 
this account than to find a better. There 
is a town of this name mentioned in Josh. 
xix. 27, as in the tribe of Zebulon, and 
as this was in Galilee, and might be with- 
in a reasonable distance from Tyre, it 
may have been one of the twenty towns, 
and perhaps Hiram applied to the whole 
istrict the obnoxious name which this 
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town bore. We do not know the cause 
of his dislike to what Solomon doubtless 
considered a liberal offering. Probably, 
as the Phonicians were a maritime aud 
commercial people, Hiram wished rather 
for a part of the coast, which was now in 
the hands of Solomon, and was not there- 
fore prepared to approve of a district which 
might have been of considerable value in 
the eyes of an agricultural people like the 
Hebrews. Perhaps the towns were in 
part payment of what Solomon owed 
Hiram for his various services and con- 
tributions. 

14. “ Hiram sent... sixscore talents of 
gold.” —“ Had sent” would be better. It is 
probably the gold mentioned in verse 11, 
and seems to have been lent to enable Solo- 
mon to complete his various undertakings. 
Notwithstanding the immense income of 
Solomon, his expensive establishments and 
magnificent undertakings may at times 
have caused him to feel the need of such 
assistance as Hiram seems to have afforded. 

16. “ Pharaoh... had taken Gezer.”— 
See the note on Josh. xii. 12. It is not 
very clear how the king of Egypt came 
to be engaged in this undertaking. Per- 
haps he had a quarrel of his own with the 
Canaanites who continued in occupation 
of this little territory ; or perhaps Solomon, 
who does not appear to have been him- 
self engaged in any military undertakings, 
requested his father-in-law to render him 
this service. This transaction probably 
took place in the early part of Solomon's 
reign, 


CHAPTER X. 


Verse 1. “ The queen of Sheba.” —See 
2 Chron. ix. With a few exceptions we 
refer the observations on the various topics 
of this chapter, and the latter part of the 
preceding, to the paratlel passages in 2 
Chronicles, which, with other similar 
postponements, will enable us to effect a 
more equal distribution of illustrative cuts 
and notes than would be otherwise prac- 
ticable. 

“ She came to prove him with hard ques- 
tions.” —See the note on Judges xiv. 12. 
Josephus gives an extract from the archives 
of Tyre, from which it would seem that 
Solomon and Hiram amused themselves 
by the interchange of such hard questions. 
The extract purports that Solomon sent 
riddles to Hiram, and desired to-receive 
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the like from him, on condition that he 
who could not solve those of the other, 
should forfeit a certain sum of money. 
Hiram being unable to solve Solomon's 
enigmas, paid large sums according to 
agreement, 
however, by means of a youth called Ab- 
demon; and (probably with the same 
assistance) proposed others himself; and 
Solomon, being unable to interpret them, 
paid back the sums he had received trom 
Hiram. Perhaps this may be the money 
which the king of Tyre is represented, in 
chap. ix. 14, as having seut to Solomon, 
Whether the above statement 


character which was, in those early times, 
given to the intercourse of minds, and 
which it has not yet ceased to bear in the 
East. The Scripture does not condescend 
to preserve any such “hard questions,” 
except in the case of Samson, where the 
connection of the history required its in- 
troduction. Those now mentioned were 
probably of a similar character, or perhaps 
like the famous riddle which CEdipus 
solved, The question being: ‘“ What 
animal is that which goes upon four feet in 
the morning, upon two at noon, and upon 
three in the evening?’ The answer 
being: “ Man: who in infancy goes upon 
all fours, walks erect in manhood, and in 
age requires the aid of a staff.” 

27. “Sycamore trees, that are in the 
vale."—The Hebrew name of this tree is 


Dryopw shikmim, or, to show the analogy, 


sykmim. On account of its appearing to 
partake of the qualities of the fig and 
mulberry-trees, the Greeks called it 
cvxopogos, from cvxes, a fig-tree, aud peogas, 
a mulberry. The species in Palestine, 
Egypt, and Abyssinia is the Fiews syca- 
morus of botanists. The resemblance 
noticed, is to the leaves of the mulberry 
and the fruit of the fig-tree. It is still a 
common tree in the countries named ; 
and how common it was anciently in 
Palestine is attested by the present text, 
as well as hy various passages of the 
Scriptures. It is a wide-spreading tree, 
attaining a considerable height, and occa- 
sionally exhibiting a trunk of great thick- 
ness. It is not uncommon to find some 
the trunks of which three men cainot 
embrace, and others of still larger dimen- 
sions sometimes occur. Our wood-cut 
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He afterwards solved them, | 


from | 

Josephus be correct or not, it certainly | 

does furnish a good illustration of the | 
| . . 

and this, rather than that (as in our 
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exhibits a noble Abyssinian specimen of 
this tree, copied from Salt and Valentia’s 
Views. Probably our Saviour had such 
a tree before him when he said, “If ve 
had faith as a grain of mustard seed, 
ye might say unto f/is sycamore tree, 
Be thou plucked up by the roots, and be 
thou planted in the sea; and it should 
obey you.” (Luke xvii. 6.) The fruit 
grows from the trunk itself, which throws 
out small sprigs, not unlike grape-stalks ; 
at the end of which grow the fruits, clus- 
tered together after the manner of grapes. 
To ripen them properly, it is uecessary 
that, as the season approaches, they should 
be scraped or rubbed about the middle. 
A man ascends the tree for this purpose ; 


version) of “a gatherer of sycamore fruit,” 
seems to have been the employment. of 
Amos (vii. 14), The Septuagint thus 
understood it (zugwv cvxemive), as do both 
Parkhurst and Gesenius. The fruit is 
bitter and useless without this process, but 
when properly ripened is good and palat- 
able, though some Europeans pronounce 
a contrary opinion ofsycamore figs. That 
this fruit was esteemed by the Hebrews 
appears from the passage just cited ; and 
its importance to the Egyptians is noticed 
in Ps, Ixxviii. 47. “He destroyed their 
vines with hail, and their sycamore trees 
with frost,” which is obviously mentioned 
asa very heavy calamity to them. This 
would still be the case; for it forms a 
prominent article in the consumption of 
the Jower classes, who, according to 
Norden, think themselves well regaled 
when they have a piece of bread, a couple 
of sycamore figs, and a jug of water from 
the Nile. The tree fwmished almost the 
only wood the Egyptians had for general 
purposes; and though light and porous, 
the coffins or cases of this wood, in which 
they inclosed their mummies two or three 
thousand years ago, still remain in perfect 
preservation. These facts, with the texts 
we have cited, and others of similar im- 
port, enable us to see that the tree was 
common among the Hebrews, and must 
have been considered valuable both for 
its wood and its fruit, though not in the 
same degree as among the Egyptians. 


28. “Linen yarn.” —The word mp 
koh or koa bears nowhere else the mean- 


ing here given to it. The Septuagint and 
the Vulgate give it as a proper name; 
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and after them Boothroyd renders: “ And 
Solcmon had horses brought out of Egypt, 
and from Coa; the king’s merchants 
received them from Coa at a stated price.” 
It is true we know no such country as 
Coa; but this being made an Egyptian 
affair, the authority of the Septuagint is 
important, in at least proving that “linen 
yam " is not intended. The word, when 
translated, has no other meaning in Scrip- 
ture than that of a collection or a gather- 
ing together, as in Gen. i. 9; Jer. ili. 17; 
and we are not sure that it ought not to 
ke here so understood, and referred to the 
collection of horses obtained from time to 
time from Egypt. Might we not mnder- 
stand that, a price being fixed, the king's 
merchants were allowed, from a large 
number of horses, to select such as they 
preferred? The text will certainly bear 
this interpretation. Mr. Taylor, the 
editor of Calmet, conjectures that, horses 
being taken to market attached to each 
other by cords, “strings of horses” are 
here intended. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Verse 3. “ He had seven hundred wires, 
princesses, and three hundred concubines.” — 
The fact is, that Solomon had become, at 
least in his external character as a king, 
quite such as the more splendid Oriental 
monarchs usually are. Among them an 
extensive female establishment is regarded 
as a piece of royal state, which sometimes 
gives occasion to one as large, or larger, 
than that of Solomon. And this is often 
the case when the prince himself, as_fre- 
quently happens, distinguishes only three 
or four of the number, aud sometimes one 
only, with his personal attention and 
favour. In the present instance, we are 
no doubt to understand with Josephus, 
that the seven hundred wives included, not 
only females of royal extraction, but the 
daughters of eminent persons; and the 
Rabbins are probably correct in saying, 
that only the few who were especial fa- 
vourites, or of royal descent, were regarded 
as queens. This is still the case in the 
East. China, India, Persia, and Turkey 
afford, or have afforded, instances similar 
to that before us. The Chinese emperor 
has a vast number of females in his esta- 
blishment, many of whom he never saw 
in his life. Magalhaens computes their 
number at three thousand. They are 
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called kong-nyw, or “ladies of the palace.” 
These ladies have their particular dignities 
and titles, and are divided into several 
classes or orders, distinguished, like the 
mandarins, by their habits and other 
marks of their degree. Those for whom 
the emperor has particular regard are 
called 7%, or “ almost queens.” Besides 
these there are three full queens, and one 
empress chosen from their number, and who 
is regularly proclaimed and enthroned. 
(See Le Comte and Magalhaens, in Ast- 
ley’s collection.) With some unessential 
variations the principle of this arrangement 
may be found in most Oriental courts; 
but the number of females is rarely so 
large. Those of the Great Mogul were 
stated at one thousand by the travellers of 
the seventeenth ceutury—exactly Solo- 
mon’s number. In Persia, also, instances 
have not been uncommon in which the 
state of Solomon, in this and other re- 
spects, has been equalled or exceeded. 
It is related of Darius Codomanus, that 
he was wout, in time of war, to take with 
him three hundred and fifty women in his 
camp; and their presence was not dis- 
agreeable to the queen, who also attended, 
for the others manifested all reverence and 
adoration for her, as if she had been a 
goddess. But of all even Persian kings, 
it is Khoosroo who seems to have eclipsed 
all other monarchs mentioned in history— 
Solomon included—in ostentatious mag- 
nificence, the details of which will not fail 
to strike the reader as remarkably analo- 
gous in kind to what we have read of the 
Hebrew king. We quote Sir John Mal- 
colm’s ‘History of ‘Persia.’ “ While his 
generals were subduing the Roman em- 
pire, Khoosroo was wholly devoted to the 
enjoyment of unheard of luxury and mag- 
nificence. His noble palaces, of which he 
built one for every season—his ‘hrozes, 
which were invaluable, particularly that 
called Takh-dis, which was formed to re- 
present the twelve signs of the zodiac, and 
the hours of the day—his treasures—his 
ladies, of whom there were twelve thousand, 
each, if we believe the gravest of Persian 
writers, equal to the moon in splendour 
and beauty—his horses, of which fifty 
thousand stood in the royal stables—his 
twelve hundred elephants—his Arabian 
charger, Shub-deez, fleeter than the wind— 
his enchanting musician, Barbud—and, 
above all, the incomparable Shireen, to 
whom he was passionately attached—are 
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subjects on which a thousand volumes 
have been written by his countrymen.” 
Sir John allows that there may be much 
exaggeration in all this; but that we may 
still conclude that no Oriental prince ever 
indulged in greater luxury and splen- 
dour. 

24. “ Reigned in Damascus.”—Here is 
a very important historical circumstance, 
describing the origin of the kingdom of 
Damascus, which appears previously to 
have appertained to the kings of Zobah. 
In the preceding verse we see that Rezin, 
the founder of the new kingdom, was an 
officer of the king of Zobah. It would 
seem that he fled from the battle in which 
his lord was defeated, and having collected 
a body of followers, lived as Jephthah and 
David had done in the early part of their 
career; and in this last sad period of 
Solomon’s reign, was enabled to obtain 
possession of Damascus and establish a 
kingdom there, which we shall find fre- 
quently noticed in the sequel.. 

25. “ And reigned over Syria.”—Our 
version seems to make this apply to Rezin, 
but the Septuagint applies it to Hadad, read- 


ing “Edom * (DYTN) instead of “ Aram” 
(DN) or Syria; and the sense would 


certainly be improved by this reading, in- 
asmuch as it supplies an apparent omission ; 
for, without it, we only know that Hadad 
left Egypt for Edom, and not how he suc- 
ceeded there, or how he was able to trouble 
Solomon. The history of Hadad is cer- 
tainly very obscure. Adopting the Sep- 
tuagint reading, some conclude that 
Pharaoh used his interest with Solomon to 
allow Hadad to reign as a tributary 
prince; and that he ultimately asserted 
his independence. Josephus, however, 
seems to have read the Hebrew as our ver- 
sion does, “Syria” not “Edom.” He 
says that Hadad, on his arrival in Edom, 
found the territory too strongly garrisoned 
by Solomon’s troops to afford any hope 
of success. He therefore proceeded with 
a party of adherents to Syria, where he 
was well received hy Rezin, then at the 
head of a band of robbers, and with his 
assistance seized upon part of Syria and 
reigned there. If this be correct, this must 
have been another part of Syria to that 
in which Rezin himself reigned, for it is 
certain from verse 24, that he (Rezin) did 
reign in Damascus. Carriéres supposes 
that Hadad reigned in Syria after the 
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death of Hadad; and it might reconcile 
apparent discrepancies, by supposing that 
two kingdoms were established (there were 
more previously), both of which, after the 
death of Rezin, were consolidated under 
Hadad. That Hadad was really king of 
Syria seems to be rather corroborated by 
the fact, that every subsequent king of 
Syria isin the Scripture called Ben-Hadad, 
“son of Hadad,” and in Josephus simply 
Hadad; which seems to denote that the 
founder of the dynasty was called by this 
name. We may observe, that, whether 
we here read Aram or Edom, it must be 
understood as applying to Hadad, not to 
Rezin. 


26. “ Zereda.”—Not mentioned else- 
where. Weonly know that it was in the 


tribe of Ephraim. 

27. “Solomon built Millo."—Compare 
2 Sam. v. 9; 1 Kings ix. 15. 24; 2 Kings 
xii. 203 1 Chron. xi. 8; 2 Chron. xxxil. 
3. There has been considerable diversity 
of opinion about this Millo. The word 


(Nyx) is supposed to be derived from 


dr (mala), “to be full,” and it is 
thought by some to apply to the filling up 
of the ditch or valley between Mount 
Zion aud the lower city, which was either 
done or completed by Solomon. However, 
Millo is spoken of as abuilding, and as the 
house of Millo; aud being mentioned as a 
strong place, and one of the important 
defences of Jerusalem (2 Chron. xxxii. 3), ° 
it is inferred that it was a sort of fortress or 
arsenal. It is also supposed to have been 
a sort of senate-house, where the kings met 
and conferred with their princes and 
elders; and this is thought to be indicated. 
by the fact that Joash was slain by the 
conspirators “in the house of Millo” (2 
Kings xii. 8), probably when he had pro- 
ceeded thither to confer with his council. 
This is considered to be corroborated by 
the mention of another “house of Millo,” 
at Shechem,—“ All the men of Shechem 
gathered together, and all the house of 
Millo, and went and made Abimelech 
king ;” where “the men of Shechem ” are 
supposed to be the inhabitants generally, 
and “the house of Millo,” as distinguished 
from them, to mean the elders or govern- 
ing body of the place. Millo was doubt- 
less a public building, and whatever pro- 
bability may belong to the inferences we 
have mentioned, might easily he combined 
in one view, by supposing that it was a 
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strongly-fortified building in which the 
senate or council used to meet the king, 
and which may have been situated near or 
upon the filled up valley between Zion 
and the lower town. It evidently formed 


part of the city of David, and in this case | 


it would have been just within the line 
which divided the citadel from the lower 
town. Another, and we believe the least 
probable account is, that Solomon filled 
up the valley to build a palace there for 
Pharaoh’s daughter. The whole subject 
is very obscure; but it was certaiuly some 
expensive and onerous undertaking ; and 
it is not improbably conceived that the 
discontent which it inspired, gave ocea- 
sion to Jeroboam (who appears to have 
been overseer of that part of the work 
which it fell to “ the house of Joseph” to 
execute) to stir up those feelings which 
ultimately alienated ten of the tribes from 
the house of David; of which alienation 
therefore the building of Millo may be 
considered as the proximate cause. 

40. “ Shishak king of Egypt.” —This is 
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ihe first time we find the proper amie of | 


an Egyptian sovereign in the Scriptures, 
unless Rameses, in Gen. xlvii. 11, be the 
name, not of a country, but of the king. 
Josephus, however, is not correct in saying 
that Solomon’s father-in-law was the last 
who bore the common titular denomina- 
tion of “ Pharaoh,” for we afterwards read 
of Pharach-Necho aud Pharaoh-Hophra, 
besides the frequent use of the name in 
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Josephus does not consider this Shishak as 
the father-in-law of Solomon, which in- 
deed the history before us would render 
unlikely. Marsham and Newton identify 
him with the famous Sesostris; but Dr. 
Hales thinks that this is placing Sesostris 
much too late, and he himself identifies 
him with Cephrenes, and therefore Cheops, 
his brother and predecessor, must have 
been the father of Solomon's wife. The 
priests of Egypt told Herodotus that the 
first pyramid was built by Cheops, and 
the second by Cephrenes ;—a statement 
probably founded on their desire to make 
the pyramids be considered as monuments 
of the glory of their native kings, and to 
conceal the shame of their more ancient 
subjection to those “shepherd kings,” under 
whom the pyramids seem to have been 
really erected, by the hands of the sub- 
jected Egyptians, and perhaps of the 
Israelites, then in Egypt. 

M. Champollion is generally allowed 
to have rendered it sufficiently probable 
that this Shishak was the Sesonuchosis of 
Mauetho, and whose name (Sheshonk), 
with the title, “confirmed by Ammon,” 
appears on one of the columus of the first 
grand peristyle in the palace of Karnac. 
Now, among the sculptured ornaments of 
this same palace, the personage thus 
named is represented as dragging to the 
feet of his gods the chiefs or representa- 
tives of thirty conquered nations. Having 
identified this monarch with Shishak, it 


the prophets, Jt is clear, however, that | was natural to look among the captives for 
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a representative of the Jewish nation. The 
search was repaid by finding one whose 
distinguishing hieroglyphic inscription 
was equivalent, in phonetic value, to 
“« Jouda-ha-meleh,” written at full length, 
and meaning, the king of the Jews, or of 
Judah, It may therefore fairly be in- 
ferred that the triumphant scene com- 
memorates, among the other victories of 
the Egyptian king, that which the text 
records; and that it thus, as Champollion 
himself remarks, forms an interesting 
commentary upon 1 Kings xiv. 25—28. 
We take these explanations at the value 
given to them by Champollion, and ad- 
mitted by Heeren and others, without 
feeling it necessary either to enforce or 
dispute their claims to attention, The 
corroboration is in itself probable, and, 
as such, curious and interesting. (See 
Champollion, ‘ Précis,’ p. 205; ‘ Lettres,’ p. 
99; and Heeren’s ‘Egypt,’ sect. iii, ch. il.) 


CHAPTER XII. 


Verse 4. “ Thy father made our yoke 
grievous.” —The fact seems to be, that it 
was under Solomon that the Israelites 
first strongly experienced the  con- 
sequences, which Samuel had long before 
told them would result from their deter- 
mination to have a king to reign over 
them. 
establishments and expensive undertak- 
ings required a very large revenue, and 
that no means were left untried to raise 
it to the highest possible amount. The 
tribute of the subject nations, the presents 
from foreign princes, and the prolits of 
his commercial speculations, were not 
adequate to his wants; and hence he was 
obliged to establish a regular system of 
taxation over the country, so that every 
one was more or less subject to its opera- 
tion, such as we now find established in 
the European nations: besides which, 
it would seem from chap. ix. 15, that 
he required extraordinary grants for par- 
ticular undertakings. Now we do not 
feel that the grounds of discontent arising 
from this source have ever been properly 
discriminated. In the first place, Ori- 
ental feeling is altogether opposed to an 
organized system of taxation, from which 
none can escape. Although in the long 
run the people may pay more than such a 
system would exact, they prefer the con- 
tingencies of uncertain demand—in which 
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they do not know beforehand what they 
shaJl have to pay, and have room to hope 
that nothing will be required, or that the 
demand, being unequal, may not fall 
heavily on themselves—to the certainty 
that, at such a time, such a proportion 
of their income will be taken from them, 
without any hope of postponement or 
exemption, This kind of feeling extends 
even to the person who benefits by such 
demands; for instances have been known 
of Oriental governors of cities, who have 
preferred o trust for their income to the 
chance results of fines and exactions, than 
to receive from their prince a regular 
salary, equal or superior to what they 
might thus hope to secure. Another 
circumstance is, that all the taxes of the 
Israelites were taken directly from the 
produce of their grounds and cattle—and 
under this form, even a light contribution 
will always be felt more onerous in its 
pressure, and will occasion more discon- 
tent than one much heavier, raised in- 
directly by duties on articles of consump- 
tion—which is a refinement in finance 
that does not appear to have been under- 
stood in the time of Solomon. 

8. “ The young men that were grown up 
with him.”’—It was an ancient custom, 
puticularly in the East, for young princes 
to be trained up with the young men, 
who, from the rank or influence of their 
families, might be expected to become the 
leading men of the nation. Sesostris 
in Egypt, Cyrus in Persia, and Alex- 
ander in Macedon, were brought up in 
this manner: and we find that the com- 
panions and fellow pupils of their early 
days were their devoted friends and mili- 
tary commanders in more advanced life. 
These “young men” were probably as 
old as Rehoboam himself, who was turned 
of forty ; and he and they were therefore 
quite old enough to have been wiser than 
they were. But it seems that they cal- 
culated on overawing the malcontents, 
by using high language on the occa- 
sion. 

11. “ Whips . . . scorpions.”—Here a 
simple scourge and another more painful 
are mentioned in opposition. The latter 
is called “a scorpion,” probably to denote 
a comparison between the pain respec- 
tively occasioned by the scourge and the 
reptile. The Rabbins think generally, 
that this scorpion was a scourge com- 
posed of knotted and thorny twigs, by 
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which the flesh was severely lacerated. 
More probably it consisted of thongs, 
set with thorns or sharp iron points. Such 
scourges were known to the Romanus as 
a means of torturing, used by unrelenting 
persons, and particularly by masters im 
the punishment of their slaves. Some of 
the early martyrs were thus tortured. See 
Calmet's ‘ Dissertation sur les Supplices,’ 
and Jahn’s ‘ Archeologia Biblica.’ 

17. “ Rehoboam reigned over them.”— 
In the progress of the history we often see 
Judah and Benjamin mentioned as one 
tribe, the two having incorporated their 
interests, and the capital being partly in 
the one tribe aud partly in the other. It 
may be useful to distinguish the respective 
territories of the two kingdoms into which 
we find the dominion of David and Solo- 
mon now divided. Jeroboam possessed 
ten tribes, together with all the tributary 
nations eastward to the Euphrates. This 
formed the kingdom of Israel. Rehoboam 
retained only the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin, with Philistia aud Edom. But 
the whole of this territory, which was now 
called the kingdom of Judah, included 
scarcely a fourth part of Solomon's domi- 
nion. (See Jalm’s ‘Hist. of the Heb. 
Commonwealil:.’) 

28. “ Made two calves of gold.” —This 


of the views which we took, in the notes to 
Exod. xxxii. 4, 5, respecting the golden 
calf erected in the wilderness. This was, 
that no apostacy from Jehovah to other 
gods was immediately intended ; but that: 
it was a gross irregularity and an infusion 
of idolatrous ideas into the worship of the 
true God.  Jeroboam was afraid, not 
without reason, that, if his subjects went 
three times a-year to Jerusalem, as the 
Jaw required, they would soon return to 
their allegiance to the house of David. 
He therefore set up two golden calves at 
suitable distances from each other, with 
the declared view of saving them the 
trouble of so long a journey ; and this alone 
proves that the symbols were intended for 
the accommodation of the worshippers of 
Jehovah, who alone could have any in- 
ducement to take such a journey. Jero- 
boam seems to have taken up many Egyp- 
tian ideas during his stay in Egypt, and by 
which he was influenced in the selection 
of this symbol. He probably thought this 
was the least offensive contrivance by 
which his object could be attained; and 
in that object his successors also were so 
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much interested, that they took care to 
keep up this symbolical worship, whence 
we read ofall of them, that they “ departed 
not from the sin of Jeroboam the son of 
Nebat, who made Israel to smn.” 

31. “ He made priests of the lowest of 
the people.”—Properly, “ any of the people 
not ef the sons of Levi.” The second 
clause explains the first. By the law, 
none but a Levite of Aaron's family could 
be a priest, and none but a Levite could 
officiate in the subordinate services of 
religion, But it seems that the priests and 
Levites were faithful, and would not be 
parties in the sin of Jeroboam; whic: 
obliged him, one evil bringing on another, 
to appoint persons cut of any of the tribes 
who were willing to accept the office. We 
see Jeroboam himself burning incense, in 
the next chapter; and as this was a func- 
tion of the priesthood, it would seem that 
the king himself discharged the priestly 
office under the new system, at least on 
great occasions. Such an union of the 
priestly and regal offices has had other 
examples in the East. We never read of 
any high-priest in the kingdom of Israef. 
Perhaps no one was ever bold enough 
formally to assume that office. 

33. % The month which he had devised of 


his own heart.’—He changed the feast of 
passage seems a very clear corroboration | 


tabernacles from the fifteenth day of the 
seventh mouth to the fifteenth of the eighth 
month. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Verse 1. “ There came a man of God 
owt of Judah.”—There have been many 
conjectures as to who this was. It cannot 
be ascertained : but he certainly was not 


‘either Ahijah or Iddo, as some suppose, 


for both these prophets were alive after the 
circumstances recorded in this chapter. 

2. “ Josiah by name.”—This clear, dis- 
tinct, and remarkable prophecy, concern- 
ing what should be done by a man who 
was not born till 360 years later (Hales), 
and whose very name is mentioned, may 
be advantageously contrasted with the 
obscure, indeterminate, guarded, and 
equivocal predictions of the idle oracles 
of ancient paganism. 

9. “ Eat no bread, nor drink water.” — 
We haye already had occasion to explain 
that for persons to eat bread or drink 
water together was a symbol and seal 
of mutual friendship and peace; which 
sufliciently explains why the prophet was 
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Judah, 975-958. 
forbidden to refresh himself in this evil 
city. 

11. “ An old prophet.”—The character 
of this person has been very largely dis- 
cussed, but with no very satisfactory 
result. The most likely conclusion is, 
that he was a true (perhaps unwillingly 
true) prophet but a bad man. We know 
he prophesied truly; but we know also 
that his sons attended the worship of the 
golden calf, and that he told a premedi- 
tated falsehood, of a very awful character, 
to divert the stranger from a purpose 
which he knew that his duty required 
from him. His object looks kind towards 
the stranger, in the first instance—and we 
may suppose that he was not then aware 
of the terrible judgment which he was 
afterwards constrained to denounce—but, 
as he must have known that a neglect of 
duty in a prophetic messenger could not 
pass unpunished, we may conclude that 
his object in seducing back the strange 
prophet was to weaken any impression 
which his message might have produced 
on the mind of Jeroboam and others, 
by affording them room to suspect that he 
was not an authorised messenger since he 
had himself neglected that which he had 
avowed to have been part of the Lord's 
command. This explanation will also 
show that the final judgment of the dis- 
obedient prophet was not merely a per- 
sonal punishment of the messenger, but 
was necessary to vindicate the character of 
the message, which had been compromised 
by his disobedience. We may, upon the 
whole, conceive the “old prophet” to 
have been much such another person as 
Balaam. 

24, A lion met him by the way.”—In 
2 Kings ii. 24, we find that near Bethel 
there was a wood, out of which came two 
she-bears ; and it is probable that this lion 
came from the same wood. All the cir- 
cumstances of this transaction—that the 
lion did not devour the body, or rend the 
ass, or molest the passengers, or the old 
prophet’s sons—were calculated, in the 
most striking manner, to direct the atten- 
tion of the people to that Divine power 
which thus authenticated its own message 
by the destruction of the messenger. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Verse 3. “ Take with thee ten loaves, and 
cracknels, and a cruse of honey.” —See the 
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note on 1 Sam. ix. 7. This does not 
prove, as Bishop Patrick conjectures, that 
the queen had disguised herself as a poor 
countrywoman ; for presents of provisions 
are still made, in the East, by persons in 
good circumstances to others whom they 
respect. We need not therefore suppose 
that the queen thought the affectation of a 
very low condition necessary to her pur- 
pose. The word translated “ cracknels” 


C*Tp3 nikkudim) doubtless means some 


kind of small cake or biscuit; and, as the 
word suggests the idea of something spotted, 
Harmer fairly enough conjectures that 
they were some such sort of biscuit, 
sprinkled with seeds, as are still much 
used in the East. We use caraway- 
seeds for this purpose: poppy-seeds are 
usually employed by the Orientals, who 
often also sprinkle thus their ordinary 
kinds of bread. 

10. “ Him that is shut up, and left in 
Israel.” —This is the literal Hebrew, 
which has been differently understood. 
We believe Boothroyd’s version, “ bond 
or free,” is too restricted. It probably 
means that all Jeroboam’s family should 
perish—not one escaping, however care- 
fully shet wp and hidden from calamity— 
till the last remaining fragment of the 
family should be extirpated.—We adopt 
the opinion, that the clause immediately 
preceding this does not refer to the human 
male, but toa dog, and for this reason, 
that the custom of the East prevents its 
application to any but the canine spe- 
cies. This frequently-recurring expres- 
sion will therefore mean, that not even 
a dog belonging to the condemned 
family should escape destruction. This 
is a strong metaphor, expressing utter ex- 
tirpation. 

13. “In him there is found some good 
thing."—The Jews say that this good 
thing was, that he disapproved of the 
golden calves; and that he had persuaded 
his father to withdraw the guards and 
sentinels which he had posted along the 
frontier to prevent those from going to 
Jerusalem, at the three great annual 
festivals, who still felt inclined to do so. 

15. “ Shall smite Israel as a reed is 
shaken in the water.”—Instead of shall 
smite (T}DI), the Arabic reads shall 
shake (JF), which, if correct, agrees 
better with the comparison. 

29. “ The book of the chronicles.”—Not 
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the books of that name, but the current 
annals of the kingdom, from which the 
canonical books of Kings and Chronicles 
seem to have heen compiled. See the 
note on Esther vi. 1. 


CHAPTER XV, 


Chap. xv.—From hence to the end of | 


the second book of Kings, we have a 
history of the affairs of the two kingdoms 
of Israel and Judah; while, in the second 
book of Chronicles, from the tenth chapter 
to the end, the parallel history refers 
almost exclusively to the affairs of the 
latter kingdom, the particulars of which 
are there givin more in detail than in the 
books of Kings. Under these circum- 
stances, it will be found a very convenicut 
arrangement to confine our present atten- 
tion chiefly to the history of the northern 
kingdom, which will not again come so 
fully under our consideration; reserving 
much that relates to Judah in particular 
for the second book of Chrou‘cles. It 
will therefore be understood by the 
reader, that, under the parallel texts of 
that book he will find whatever observa- 
tions, on the aflairs of the kingdom of 
Judah, may seem to be included within 
our range of illustration. We do not, 
however, altogether preclude ourselves 
from noticing occasionally, even in the 
hooks of Kings, whatever, connected with 
the southern kingdom, it may not seem 
desirable to postpone to the Chronicles. 


17. “ Ramah.—The name means an | 


‘eminence; aud there are several places 
distinguished by it, which have been 
strangely confounded by travellers, The 
present is evidently the Ramah in the 
trihe of Benjamin, on the borders of 
Ephraim, which Jerome places six miles 
to the north of Jerusalem. It still exists 
as a village, under its ancient name, It 
is pleasantly situated on an cminence, 
the sides of which are covered with olive- 
trees and sycamores. Some traces of old 
buildings still existed when Ranwolif 
was there. The Jews believe that this 
is the Ramah where Samuel was born, 
lived, and was buried; and Calmet 
concurs in this opinion, which has several 
circumstances in its favour. The old 
traveller, John Sanderson, says, “ The 
second day of July, we went to Rama, to 
the prophet Samuel his house, where the 
Jewes say he was buried; upon the top of 


| difliculty of determining its site. 
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the said house is the place where the chil- 
dren of Israel had their haire cut off, at 
which time they made vowes, and gave 
great sums to the sanctorum. At this 
day, there are of the Jewes that vow and 
performe, carrying their children to have 
their haire cut off there, for devotion: on 
the right hand is a well, which is called 
Samuel's well. Other matters I observed 
not.”. The preseut inhabitants are 
chiefly Christians of the Greek persua- 
sion. 

20, “ Ijon,” &c.—All the places here 
named were in the north of Israel, nearest 
to Syria. They have all been mentioned 
already, except Ijon, the precise situation 
of which cannot be determined, 

27. “ Gibbethon.-—This belonged to 
the tribe of Dan, and was given by that 
tribe to the Levites (Josh. xix. 44; xxi. 
23). The Levites seem to have been dis- 
possessed of the towns they held in the ten 
tribes, which may have atlorded the Phi- 
listines an opportunity of getting Gib- 
bethon into their own hands. ‘That it 
was within the limits of Dan is all we 
can know with certainty, except that 
the text sufficiently indicates the town 
to have been one of considerable strength 
and importance. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Verse 9. “ Tirzah.”—See the note on 
Josh. xii, 2£; where we mentioned the 
The 
current maps generally follow D’Anville, 
who seems to have adopted the statement 
of Brocard, a monk of Strasburg, who 
travelled in the latter part of the 13th 
century. He places it upon a high 
mountain three leagues to the east of Sa- 
maria, 

24. “Samaria.”—The destruction of 
the palace at Tirzah (verse 18) probably 
assisted Omri's decision to found a new 
capital. The two talents of silver which 
Omri paid for the hill is equal to 6842. 
Some travellers and topographers con- 
found Samaria with Shechem or Nablous; 
but it is now generally identified with a 
site about eight miles to the north of that 
city, and about forty-five miles to the 
north of Jerusalem. It remained the 
capital of the northern kingdom, while 
that kingdom endured, and perished with 
it; for when taken after a three years’ 
siege, by Shalmanezer, king of Assyria, 
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(719 B.c.), he razed it to the ground, 
leaving it a mere heap of rubbish (Micah 
1.6). The foreigners whom that prince 
settled in the desolated country, and who 
took the name of Samaritans, seem to have 
made Shechem their chief seat, as it was 
ever after. But they appear also to have 
gradually rebuilt part of this town, as we 
find it occupied by them after the southern 
Jews had retumed from their captivity 
(Ezra iv. 17; Nehem. iv. 2). Still later, 
it seems to have been more fully rebuilt 
and occupied by the Samaritans; for 
when they revolted from Alexander the 
Great, from jealousy at the favour he had 
shown to the Jews, that couqueror came 
from Egypt, and having taken the city, 
bestowed it upon his Macedonian fol- 
lowers. After this, it was sometimes in 
the hands of the kings who succeeded 
Alexander in Syria, and at others was 
held by his successors in Egypt, until the 
Jews acquired full possession of the coun- 
try under John Hyrcanus, who took the 
city, after a year's siege, and razed it to 
the very ground. It was afterwards re- 
built by Gabinius, the Roman president 
of Syria, who called it after his own name; 
but it was still a comparatively incon- 
siderable place until it was restored to its 
ancient splendour by Herod the Great 
(B.c. 21), who changed its name to the 
Greek one of Sebasfe, which in Latin is 
Augusta, in honour of Augustus. As 
thus restored, it existed in the time of our 
Saviour, and it continued a place of im- 
portance until the Jews were expelled 
from their country by Adrian, after which 
it went gradually to decay. Such ruins 
as have since been mentioned, or now 
exist, of course belong to the city which 
existed in the time of ow: Saviour, when, 
according to Josephus, it was twenty fur- 
Jongs in circumference. 

The situation of Samaria is well de- 
scribed by Dr. Richardson. He says:— 
“The situation is extremely beautiful, 
and strong by nature; more so, I think, 
than Jerusalem. It stands on a fine large 
insulated hill, compassed all round by 
a broad deep valley, and when fortified, 
as itis stated to have been by Herod, one 
would have imagined that, in the ancient 
system of warfare, nothing but famine 
could have reduced such a place. The 
valley is surrounded by four hills, one 
on each side, which are cultivated in 
terraces up to the top, sown with grain, 
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and planted with fig and olive-trees, as is 
also the valley. The hill of Samaria 
likewise rises in terraces to a height equal 
to any of the adjoining mountains.” This 
description answers exactly to that given 
550 years ago by Brocard, (‘ Descriptio 
Terre Sanctz,’) in whose time much more 
of the ancient city remained than at pre- 
sent. He notices the innumerable marble 
columns, still standing, belonging to the 
royal buildings, palaces and colonnades 
of this once magnificent city. But there 
were only a few inhabited houses, together 
with a church dedicated to John the 
Baptist, which the Saracens had turned 
iuto a mosque. Maundrell could find 
no other traces of the ancient city than a 
large square piazza encompassed with 
pillars. Later travellers describe this in 
such a manner as to convey the impression 
that in the 130 intervening years, the fall of 
many of the pillars has caused such altera- 
tion, that its character as a square piazza 
is no longer distinguishable. But, as 
such, it may well answer to the descrip- 
tion by Josephus, of a sacred inclosure of 
about a furlong and a half, built nearly 
inthe middle of the city, by Herod, who 
adored it with all kinds of ornaments, and 
erected therein a temple, remarkable for 
its largeness and beauty. Buckingham 
says that the pillars in this part are now 
eighty-three in number, standing, and 
many others fallen. They are all without 
capitals; but Richardson (who counted 
but sixty pillars) says there are numerous 
fragments of Ionic volutes to testify the 
order to which they belonged. ~This 
stately colonnade doubtless formed a part 
of some of Herod's magnificent buildings, 
if not, as seems most probable, a portion 
of the sacred inclosure. It is locally 
considered to have belonged to Herod's 
palace. None of the walls of this build- 
ing remain: but there are several de- 
tached pieces of walls standing on the 
edge of rocky prominences, that seem to 
be fragments of the ancient fortifications. 
There are also a number of columns still 
standing on the first terrace. Richardson 
says: “I counted twelve in a row, besides 
several that stood apart, the brotherless 
remains of other rows.” On the eastern 
side of the hill, near the summit, are the 
remains of another building, where eight 
large and eight small columns are still 
standing, with many others fallen near 
them. They are all smaller and of in- 
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ferior stene to those of the great colomiade 
(Buckingham).—Tie great church men- 
tioned by Brocard is still existing as a 
conspicuous ruin. It is said to have 
been built by the empress Helena. It had 
become a ruin even in Maundrell'’s time, 
and the Turks had erected a smal] mosque 
within its walls, over the venerated dun- 
geon in which John the Baptist is sup- 
posed to have been imprisoned and be- 
headed. This rumed church and the in- 
terior mosque are fully described by Mr. 
Buckingham. 

The modern representative of Samaria 
isa poor village of about thirty dwellings 
of the most humble description; and is 
governed by its own sheikh, who is him- 
self a husbandman. In the walls of 
these dwellings, however, portions of 
sculptured blocks of stone are perceived, 
and even fragments of granite pillars have 
been worked into the masonry, while other 
vestiges of former edifices are seen occa- 
sionally scattered widely about. The 
most complete account of this site which 
we possess, is that given by Mr. Buck- 
ingham. 

31, “Baal.”"—This word oyn) is not, 
so to speak, the proper name of a god, 
but a general title of honour (answering 
to master, lord, or husband) applied to 
many different gods. Thus we have 
“Baalim,” in the plural, for false gods 
cellectively, and in some cases the title 
“Baal” is applied to Jehovah himself 
(Hos. ii. 16). As the sun was the great 
and prominent object of ancieut idolatry, 
we must understand that he is most 
usually intended by Baal, particularly 
when the uame is mentioned with that 
of the moon and the host of heaven. In 
other cases, various local idols are in- 
tended, which may in most instances be 
resolved into different symbolizations or 
impersonations of the sun. In the in- 
stance of the Baal now before us, a great 
weight of testimony enables us to de- 
termine, with almost absolute certainty, 
that he was the Phenician Melkart, called 
by the Greeks and Romans, the Hercules 
of Tyre. It will be observed that Jezebel, 
who introduced and so jealously sup- 
ported this worship, was the daughter 
of a Pheenician king—Eth-baa/, the king 
of Zidon, which proves it to have been 
the Baal, or great god, of that people. 
It was therefore also the same Baal whose 
worship was at a later period introduced 
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‘hy Athaliah, the daughter of this same 
| Jezebel, into the kingdom of Judah. This 
single fact is so conclusive as to the 
identity of this Baal with that of Phe- 
nicia, that we shall not dwell on others 
which might be adduced from similarity 
of worship, aud other circumstances, It 
will be observed, that both Jezebel and 
her father Eth-baa/ have the name of the 
; idol incorporated with their own. 

Now, the Phaenician Baal was Melkart, 
whom the Greeks, according to their usual 
custom of identifying the gods of other 
nations with their own, confounded with 
Hercules, and distinguished as the Her- 
cules of Tyre. In reality, however, he 
was a very different idol from their own 
deified hero of that name, and would 
appear to have been an incarnation of the 
sun. It was allowed, even by the Greeks, 
that, of all the gods and demi-gods who 
bore this name, he of Phoenicia was the 
most ancient of all. Those who wish to 
understand his reputed place in the ge- 
nealogy of the Phenician gods, may find 
it in the fragment of Sanchoniathon pre- 
served by Eusebius, and it would be un- 
intelligible separately from the context. 
It may suffice to state that, from the 
earliest foundation of Tyre, Melkart ap- 
pears to have been the tutelar god of that 
city : and that his worship extended with 
the extension of that state, until it was 
prevalent in all the towns of the Pheeni- 
cian confederation, and was established 
in the most distant colonies of that most 
enterprising people. At Gades (Cadiz) 
the everlasting light was kept burning in 
his temple; aud the Carthaginians, who 
retained his worship, for a long time 
sent to Tyre for his service a tenth part 
of their income. He almost became the 
universal god of the Phoenician people, 
at home and in all their dispersions; and 
some faint traces of his worship still sub- 
sist among the people of Malta. 

The name which he bears (Melkart, 
Melkrat, or Melchrat) is usually under- 
stood to mean “ the king of the city,” 2% e. 
Tyre; although Selden thinks it means 
“the strong king.” We are, however, con- 
vinced in our own minds, that the name 


is equivalent to the Hebrew YON a, 


melek-eretz (the vowels not being essential), 
“king of the earth,” which would natu- 
rally be applied to him as an impersona- 
tion of the sun. 


B.C. 930—918. | 


Under the name of the Tyrian Hercules 
this idol was very famous. When Hero- 
dotus was in Egypt, he learned that Her- 
cules was there regarded as one of the 
primeval gods of that country ; and being 
anxious to obtain some more explicit in- 
formation on the subject, he undertook a 
voyage to Tyre, for the express purpose 
of seeking such information at the famous 
temple there dedicated to his worship. 
What he learned confirmed his impression 
as to the high antiquity of this god; for 
the priests informed him that the founda- 
tion of the temple was coeval with that 
of the city, which, they said, was founded 
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2300 years before that time. His atten- 
tion was attracted by the various rich 
offerings in the temple, particularly by 
one pillar all of gold, and another of 
emerald, which by night shone with 
amazing splendour. Some particulars: 
furnished by him and other writers, are 
interesting, as showing some such analo- 
gies to the rites in the worship of the true 
God, as may have the more readily in- 
duced the Israelites to fall into the idolatry 
of their neighbours. No human sacrifices 
were offered to him: nor does the Bible 
anywhere lay this charge to the worship 
of Baal—no swine were sacrificed to him, 


[Fig. 2.] 
Fig. 1—Melkart, or the Tyrian Herenles (the Phoenician Baal), From a Copper Coin of Cossyra 


in the British Museum. 
Fig. 2.—Head of do. 
the original.) 


(Twice the size of the original.) Q : 
From a Silver Coin of Tyre in the British Museum. (Twice the size of 
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though this was a common enough sacii- 
fice to many other idols—the fire was 
always burning on his altar—the priests 
officiated barefoot—and kissing wasamong 
the acts of worship, which is in fact ex- 
pressly mentioned in chap. xix. 18. 

Many representations of the Tyrian 
Hercules are extant on coins. We give 
two, which will serve as fair average 
specimens: they are both in the British 
Museum, and are represented of twice the 
real size. The first, which deserves the 
most attention as being the most ancient, 
and in the style which the coins of West- 
ern Asia exhibit before improved by 
Greek and Roman taste, is of copper. It 
was found in the island of Cossyra (now 
Pantellaria), which belonged to the Ty- 
vians. The other is a Tyrian coin of silver 
(weighing 2143 grains), and exhibiting a 
very striking head of the same idol, in 
a more modern and perfect style of art. 
One of the figures in the date is unfortu- 
nately obliterated ; but the curator of the 
coins in the British Museum thinks that 
the complete date may have given 84 B.c. 
Coins of this description are sometimes as 
old as 122 B.c. For more information 
concerning Melkart, see the ‘ Mytholo- 
gies’ of Banier and Creuzer; Jahu’s 
© Archeologia Biblica;’ and Heeren’s 
© Phoenicians,’ with the several authori- 
ties cited by them. 

34. “ Jericho.” —See the notes on Josh. 
y. 9,10. All travellers previous to Mr. 
Buckingham have acquiesced in the cur- 
rent statement, that, as we stated in the 
first of the notes now cited, the site of the 
ancient Jericho is marked by the poor 
village of Rihhah, between three and four 
miles from the Jordan, where, however, 
it was admitted that 20 trace of an ancient 
city could be found. But that traveller 
has questioned this conclusion on such 
strong grounds, that his correction has, 
and we think with great propriety, been 
introduced into most recent maps of the 
Holy Land. As Mr. Buckingham has 
the sole merit of this discovery, and we 
decidedly acquiesce in his conclusions, 
there is nothing for us to do but to follow 
his account. We have already, in the 
second of the above-cited notes, described 
the plain of Jericho. It is only necessary 
therefore to observe, that travellers from 
Jerusalem to Jericho must, after descend- 
ing the hills which bound the plain on 
the west, proceed for about four miles 
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towards the Jordan before they reach 
Rihhah. But My. Buckingham had 
scarcely quitted the foot of these hills to go 
eastward over the plain, before he came 
upon the ruins of a large settlement, of 
which sufficient remained to prove it to 
have beeua place of consequence, although 
no one perfect building existed. Some of 
the more striking objects among the ruins 
were several large tumuli, evidently the 
work of art, and resembling in size and 
shape those of the Greek and Trojan 
heroes on the plain of Hium. Near to 
this was also a large square area, inclosed 
by Jong and regular mounds, uniform in 
their height, breadth, and angle of slope, 
and seeming to mark the place of inclosing 
walls now worn into mounds. Besides 
these, the foundations of other walls in 
detached pieces, portions of ruins of an 
undefinable character, shafts of columns, 
and a capital of the Corinthian order, 


| were seen scattered about over the widely- 


extended heaps of thisruined city. These 
ruins did not seem, taken in their greatest 


| extent, to cover less than a square mile; 


but the remains were not sufficiently 
marked to enable Mr. Buckingham to 
form a plan of them. The order of the 
columns is indicated by the Corinthian 
capital, which also shows that the build- 
ing belonged probably to the time when 
the country was dependent on Rome; 
and we hazard a conjecture, that they 
may have belonged to the palace which 
Herod built at Jericho; and the know- 
ledge that a palace was built at so com- 
paratively late a period, strengthens what- 
ever conclusion may be formed in prefer- 
ence of this site to that of Rihhah, where 
no ancient remains whatever are found. 
But, besides this, the situation of these 
remains agrees much better than the site 
of Rihhah with the position which Jose- 
phus assigns to Jericho. He says: “ It 
is situate ina plain; but a naked and 
barren mountain, of very great length, 
hangs over it. This mountain extends to 
the land about Scythopolis northward, 
and southward as far as the country of 
Sodom and the utmost limits of the lake 
Asphaltites. It is all of it very uneven, 
and univhabited by reason of its barren- 
ness.” (‘De Bello Jud.’ 1. iv. c. 8, sec. 
2.) And in another place, he says that 
Jericho is one hundred and fifty furlongs 
from Jerusalem, and sixty from the Jor- 
dan, adding, “ The country as far as 
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Jerusalem is desert and stony; but that 
as far as the lake Asphaltites lies low, 
though it be equally desert and barren.” 
It is clear that all this applies very exactly 
to Mr. Buckingham’s Jericho, but not to 
Rihhah. He observes himself: “ Nothing 
can more accurately apply in all its par- 
ticulars than this description does to the 
site of the present ruins, assumed here as 
those of the ancient Jericho, whether it be 
in its local position, its boundaries, or its 
distance from Jerusalem on the one hand, 
or from the Jordan on the other. The 
spot lies at the very foot of the barren hills 
of Judea, which may be said literally to 
overhang it on the west; and these moun- 
tains are still as barren, as rugged, and as 
destitute of inhabitants as formerly, 
throughout their whole range, from the 
lake of Tiberias to the Dead Sea. The 
distance, by the computation of our jour- 
ney in time, amounted to about six hours, 
or nearly twenty miles; and we were now, 
according to the report of our guides, at 
the distance of two hours, or about six 
miles, from the banks of the Jordan.” 
Concerning Rihbah, which has so long 
borne the honour of being the representa- 
tive of Jericho, we have only to observe 
that it appears to have obtained this dis- 
tinction through some supposed resem- 
blance between its name and that of 
Rahab the harlot. But were this analogy 
still cleurer, it would prove nothing, since 
Jericho was never called after that cele- 
brated woman. It is a poor village, con- 
taining about fifty dwellings, every one 
of which is fenced in front with thorny 
bushes, while a barrier of the same kind 
encircles the whole of the village. A fine 
brook flowing by the village, and emptying 
itself into the Jordan, supplies the in- 
habitants with water for the irrigation of 
the grounds, and for their domestic wants. 
The only alleged antiquities shown here 
are a modern square tower of Moham- 
medan workmanship, said to be the house 
of Zaccheus, and an old tree, stated to be 
that into which the same person climbed 
to see Christ pass by; but unfortunately 
for the story, this tree is not a sycamore, 
which the Evangelist mentious in the 
narrative of that interesting transaction. 
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Verse 1. “ Elijah the Tishbite, who was 
of the inhabitants of Gilead.” —It is com- 
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| monly thought that this describes Elijah 


as a native of the town of Tishbe in 
Galilee (tribe of Naphtali), which the 
Apocrypha mentions as the birth-place of 
Tobit, and which is the only place of the 
name we know. But it does not follow 
that there was no place of the same or 
similar name on the east of Jordan; for 
many places are mentioned only once in 
Scripture. It also rather tells.against this 
interpretation, that the Jews in our Savi- 
our’s time believed that no prophet ever 
came out of Galilee. Furthermore, we 
doubt that the text describes him as the 
native of one place and the inhabitant of 
another; especially when we consider that 


the original clause is ‘JWT JAWAD 
sy, in which the word rendered 
“the inhabitants” is the same as that 
rendered “ the Tishbite,” with the neces- 
sary difference in the servile prefix, and 
which, in this connection, the Septuagint 
understood as a proper name, giving the 
sense of “the Tishbite, from Tishbe of 
Gilead.” This interpretation also agrees 
with Josephus, who says that Elijah was a 
prophet of Thesbon, a country of Gilead. 

5. “ The brook Cherith.”-—This appears 
to have been a winter torrent falling into 
the Jordan. There have been various 
opinions about its situation, particularly 
with reference to the side of the river on 
which it lay. In the first place, however, 
we think that if Elijah was apprehensive 
of Ahab’s persecution, he would probably 
not have remained in the west of Jordan, 
but would have interposed that river be- 
tween himself and his pursuers. We 
think this also is proved by the text, 
which places it “before Jordan ;” for, as 
we explained in the note to 1 Sam, xiii. 5, 
“ before,” as a topographical indication, 
usually means “ eastward.” Upon the 
whole, it appears to us that the local tra- 
ditions point out as fair an alternative 
as any that can be chosen. They place 
the retreat of the prophet near a brook on 
the east of the Jordan, a few miles below 
the ford near Bethshan. The district is 
finely broken into hill and vale; and 
being well wooded, and caverns being 
formed in the sides of some of the hills, it 
might furnish as secure a retreat to the 
fugitive prophet as could be well selected, 
unless he had retired to the mountains or 
deserts on the outskirts of the kingdom. 
Josephus indeed says that he went into the 
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southern parts of the country, which does 
not apply to the situation mentioned, 
which is nearly east from Samaria. 

6. “© And the ravens brought him bread 
and flesh.”"—AIl the versions, the Arabic 
excepted, agree in rendering the word 
DD WY orebim, by “ravens.” Such a 
weight of testimony is not to be lightly 
rejected, notwithstanding the difficulties 
of the interpretation which it offers. It 
would suggest that the ravens, which 
would naturally be induced to harbour 
in such a wooded neighbourhood as that 
which appears to have been Elijah’s retreat, 
were directed by a controlling and direct- 
ing impulse from God, to drop or other- 
wise deposit, near the refuge of the lone 
prophet, a portion of the food which they 
were conveying to their nests for their own 
offspring. The raw meat he might easily 
dress with a fire of dry wood: and as to 
the objection derived from the unclean 
character of the bird, according to the 
Law, it has been much exaggerated ; for 
although the bird was one of those de- 
clared unfit for food, it is not true that 
contact with it, or the touch of that which 
had been in contact with it, conveyed 
any ceremonial pollution. Au ass was 
as unclean as a raven; yet no one was 
polluted by riding on an ass, or by eating 
that which an ass had carried. However, 
many ancient and modern commentators 
are of opinion that the word on which the 
whole question turns should be rendered 
as a proper name, and as such referred 
either to the Arabians, whose name is 
(without the points) the same as this; or 
else to the iuhabitants of some town called 
Horbo or Orbo. This last conjecture is 
better than the other, and also than that 
which, from a similar analogy, makes the 
word to mean “ merchants ;” and it would 
be still better if we suppose the name of 
the town to have been Oreb (or raven). 
There are not known to have been any 
towns called Orbo or Horbo; but we 
know there was a rock called Oreb, from 
the Midianitish king of that name being 
slain there (Judges vii. 25), and a town 
or village near it may at this time have 
borne the same name. It is at least inter- 
esting to know that a local site bore this 
name of “ raven;” and we have no hesi- 
tation in expressing an opinion that the 
alternative lies between real ravens and 
the inhabitants of a place denominated 
from the raven, 
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9.  Zarephath, which belongeth to Zi- 
don.” —This place, called Sarepta in the 
New Testament, was one of the Phenician 
towns which stood between Tyre and 
Sidon, and which, although less renowned 
than these two famous cities, were still 
noted in history for their industry and 
manufactures. Reland quotes several 
ancient writers who celebrate the wine of 
Sarepta. It was also famous in mytho- 
logy as the spot from which Europa, the 
daughter of Agenor, king of Phenicia, 
was stolen and carried to Crete by Jupiter. 
The town stood near the sea, about nine 
miles south of Sidon, where its modern 
representative is found in a small collec 
tion of humble dwellings (forming a ham- 
let called “Sarphan”), about half a 
mile from the sea-side. The ancient 
town would seem to have stood on the 
declivity of the hills on which this village 
stands, and on the space between then: 
and the sea. There are no. standing 
ruins; Sarepta having shared the fate of 
five or six other considerable cities in 
this quarter, the sites of which are only 
distinguishable by numerous stones, much 
dilapidated, but retaining marks of having 
been cut square hy the chisel, with mortar 
adhering to them, and some fragments of 
columns, Antoninus Martyr, who seems 
to have been there in the seventh century, 
says that Sarepta then existed as a small 
town, occupied by Cliristians, and where 
they failed not to show the apartment 
oceupied by Elijah, the bed in which he 
lay, and even the marble vase in which 
the widow made her bread. There was 
a town there also, distinct however from 
the remains of the old oue, in the time of 
Sandys, who says:—“¢ We came to a 
small solitarie mosque not far from the 
sea; erected, as they say, over the wid- 
dowes house that entertayned Elias; close 
by it are the foundations of Sarepta. It 
was the seat of a bishop, and subject 
unto Tyrus. Right against it, and high 
mounted on the mountayne, there is a 
handsome newe towne now called Sa- 
rapanta, Beyond, on the left hand of 
the way, are a number of caves, cut out 
of the rocke, the habitationes, as I sup- 
pose, of men in the golden age, and be- 
fore the foundation of cities.” This com- 
paratively modern town has also disap- 
peared, being represented, as we men- 
tioned, only by the small village upon 
the mountain, 
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{Mount Carmel —I. Kings xviii. 19. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Verse 19. “ Mount Carmel.”—This 
mountain forms a bold promontory on the 
south side of the fine bay of Acre; the 
town of that name being at the northern 
point of the same bay. It is, properly 
speaking, a range of mountains, about 
eight miles in extent, from north-west to 
south-east ; and although it may fairly be 
regarded a part, yet, in a general view, it 
is obviously an extraneous member, of 
that central ridge of hills which traverses 
Judea from north to south; and the line 
of its connection therewith may be traced 
without difficulty. Regarded apart, its 
greatest elevation is about 1500 feet, ac- 
cording to Buckingham ; although others 
have made it 2000 feet. To the north 
of this ridge is the bay of Acre, on the 
west a narrow plain descending to the 
sea, and on the east the river Kishon 
washes the inland part of its base before 
entering the bay of Acre, beyond which 
spreads the wide plain of Esdraelon. The 
elevation of the mountain gives it a re- 
freshing temperature, with a degree of 
verdure and spontaneous productiveness 
remarkably contrasted with the sultry 
heat and aridity of the plains. “No part 
of the promised land,” says Carne, 
“creates a deeper interest in the traveller 
than the rich and extensive bosom of 
Mount Carmel: while barrenness is felt 
on every side, and the curse of the 
withered svil is felt on hill, valley, and 
shore, this beautiful mountain seems to 
retain its ancient ‘excellency’ of flowers, 
trees, and a perpetual verdure. The 
scenes in its interior are often bold and 
romantic in the highest degree: deep 
and verdant precipices descending into 
lonely glens, through which a rivulet is 
seen dashing wildly ; the shepherd and his 
flock on the long grassy slopes, that afford 
at present as rich pasture ground as when 
Nabal fed his numerous flocks in Car- 
mel.” (This is a mistake, as Nabal did 
not feed his flocks in ¢his Carmel; but 
still its rich pastures did render it “the 
habitation of shepherds "—if this Carmel 
be intended in Amos i. 2.) “There is 
indeed a character peculiarly pastoral 
about the scenery; few grey or naked 
rocks, or sublime but useless cliffs are 
here, as in the mountain of the Tempta- 
tion, or on Pisgah. And this fertility and 
vivid verdure onso sultry a soil, is deeply 
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welcome and refreshing ; more especially 
so the woods, that wave over the summits 
and sides. It is beautiful to stand be- 
neath their shelter on the brink of the 
mount, and look far on every side, where 
nought but a forsaken and shadowless 
land meets the eye.” 

To this we may add the description of 
Sandys :—“ Mount Carmel hath his ut- 
termost basis washt with the sea. It is 
steepest towards the north, and of indif- 
ferent altitude: rich in olives and vines, 
when cultivated, and abounding with 
several sorts of fruits and herbs, both 
medicinable and fragrant; and now 
much overgrown with woods and. shrubs 
of sweet savour.” There are still olive- 
grounds at the north-eastern foot of the 
mountain; and wild vines and olive-trees, 
found among the shrubs and brushwood 
upon its sides, bear testimony of ancient 
cultivation. Oaks and other trees abound 
in the higher parts of the mountain. 
Upon the mountain are the ruins of two 
old monasteries, and a third more modem, 
belonging to the Carmelite monks, which, 
after having lain ruined and forsaken 
during the greater part of the present 
century, has lately been repaired and re- 
occupied. There are spots pointed out, 
which, from their supposed connection 
with the history of Elijah, are visited 
with much veneration by Jews, Christians, 
and Moslems; such as the grotto in whic! 
he is said to have lodged—auother, in 
which he instructed the ‘sons of the 
prophets”—a fountain which was pro- 
duced by miracle to supply him with 
water—his garden, where certain stones 
are found which are fancied to be petrified 
fruits—the spot where he offered sacri- 
fice—and that where the priests of Baal 
were slain. On all this we need only 
observe, that the mountain has several 
grottoes, of various dimensions, some one 
of which may have been the retreat of 
Elijah, if he had any retreat there, which 
the Scripture does not say. Perhaps to 
such retreats the prophet Amos alludes,— 
“Tf they hide themselves in the top of 
Carmel, I will search and take them 
out thence” (ch. ix. 3). The finest of 
these caves is that called “the school of 
Elias,” in the north-east side of the moun- 
tain, and is a well-hewn chamber, cut 
entirely out of the rock, and squared with 
great care; being 20 paces long, 12 
broad, and from 15 to 18 feet high, 
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Pococke declares it to be one of the finest 
grots he ever saw. The only determina- 
tions of locality which deserve attention 
are that of the slaughter of Baal’s 
priests, which was certainly beside the 
river at the base of the mountain; and 
that which was the scene of the sacrifice. 
The latter can scarcely be doubted to 
have been ona part of the side or summit 
of Carmel which overlooked the river 
Kishon and the plain of Esdraelon, Mr. 


Came says, “There can be no illusion | 
with respect to the scene of the memorable | 


descent of the fire from heaven. When 
fall Israel was gathered together unto 
Carmel,’ it was clearly ou this side the 
mountain, where it descends gradually 
into the noble plain beneath. The spot 
was finely chosen by the prophet for the 
spectacle of his sacrilice ; since the mul- 
titude of people, coming from the regions 
of Samaria, might stand with perfect con- 
venience in the splendid and open area 
of Esdraelon, which is here termmated at 
the foot of Carmel. The declivity of the 
mountain, its brink dark with woods, and 
its sides covered with the richest pasture, 
looks over a vast extent of country on 
every side: from the hills of Samaria, 
Cana, and Gilboa, the miracle might 
have been beheld; and to the eager gaze 
of the Israelites in the plain, the prophets 
of the groves, their useless altars, and the 
avenging messenger of God, were as 
distinct as if the scene had been acted at 
their feet. This too is the only face of 
the hill beneath which the Kishon flows.” 
(‘Recollections of the East,” p. 45: see 
also the respective ‘Travels’ of Sandys, 
Thevenot, Pococke, Buckingham, and 
Irby and Mangles.) 

24, “ The God that answereth by fire, let 
him be God.” —The idea of a trial of power 
between the gods different and adverse, 
was not unknown to the ancient heathen, 
which probably accounts for the acquies- 
cence of the priests of Baal in this pro- 
posal. It will be interesting and instruc- 
tive to compare the magnificent and 
convincing evidence of the Lord's power 
with which this transaction concludes, 
with the paltry trickery which the con- 
trivances of the heathen priests in the 
behalf of their respective gods exhibited 
on such occasions. We take the story 
related by Rufinus, on account of some 
analogy which it offers, as to the agency 
employed. As this author does not state 
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‘his authority, the account may seem 
doubtful ; but even so it remains illus- 
trative of ancient ideas and practices in 
general, whatever be the accuracy of its 
details. The anecdote is to the effect— 
that the Chaldeans, who adored fire, car- 
ried their god into several countries, to 
try his power over the gods of other 
nations. He bafiled the images of brass, 
gold, silver, wood, or of whatever other 
material they were formed, testifying his 
power by reducing them to dust; and 
thus his worship was almost everywhere 
established. But when he was brought to 
Egypt, the priest of Canopus thought 
of a stratagem, which succecded in evinc- 
ing the superiority of the god whom he 
served. The jars in which the Egyptians 
were wont to purify the water of the Nile, 
having been perforated on all sides with 
small imperceptible holes, he took one of 
them, stopped the holes with wax, and 
fitted to the jar’s mouth the head of an 
idol. When the Chaldean priests applied 
their fire to this strange idol, the heat of 
course melted the wax, and the water 
flowing out extinguished the fire, giving 
Canopus the victory over the god of the 
Chaldeans.—-The least probable part of 
the story seems to be the mission which 
the Chaldean priests undertook. Jars such 
as the account mentions are still used for 
purifying and cooling the Nile water ; and 
even Canopic jars—or jars with an idol’s 
head—continue to be found among the 
ruins of ancient Egypt, and specimens of 
them are preserved in the British Museum 
and other collections of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties. 

26. “ They leaped upon the altar.’ — 
Rather, “about the altar,” doubtless in 
their sacred dances. Such dances accom- 
panied the sacrifices and other acts of 
worship rendered to many of the ancient 


idols. The Jews themselves had also 
some semi-religious dances, but not 


directly connected with acts of worship 
or sacrifice. See the two concluding notes 
to Judges, 

27. “Either he is talking, or he is pur- 
suing,” &c.—These taunts of the prophet 
bear a peculiar force when viewed with 
a reference to the ideas concerning their 
gods entertained by the Pagans of ancient 
and modern times. Elijah recommends 
them to call upon their god more loudly, 
to attract towards themselves that attention 
which might be otherwise engaged :— 
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“Cry still louder: though he is a god, 
yet he may be musing; or he may be 
employed; gr on a journey; or perhays, 
he is asleep and must be awakened” 
(Boothroyd). This was a taunt, but uot 
asatire. It represents the false gods such 
as their worshippers believed them to be; 
and not all that they believed: for they 
believed them not only human in their 
amusements and pursuits, but human also, 
or worse than human, in their moral cha- 
racter and conduct. A large proportion of 
the imaginary gods of paganism would, if 
human, have been hanged by the law of 
England, and some of the goddesses 
would not have escaped.—On this however 
we need not enlarge; but confine our- 
selyes to giving a brief illustration of the 
points which form the bitter taunt of the 
prophet. “ Talking :” the old Pagan 
poets, particularly Homer, describe much 
talking, and sometimes very hot disputes, 
as going on among the gods; or if 
musing be understood, the Hindoo mytho- 
logy affords the case of Siva, who fell 
into a fit of musing which lasted for 
ages, during which all things went to 
confusion, and the frame of universal 
nature was about to dissolve for want of 
his attention. “ Pursuing,” or, as Booth- 
royd, “ employed,” or, as others, “henting,” 
or, otherwise, “diverting himself.” All 
these senses are good, and certainly ap- 
plicable. Some of the Pagan deities 
were “mighty hunters,” as Apollo and 
Diana; and all of them were at times 
employed in some absorbing pursuit, not 
always of a very creditable nature. “ Ox a 
journey.” —It is almost laughable to hear 
the possibility that the god was not at 
home, suggested as a reason for his inat- 
tention. But Elijah knew not less the 
folly than the sin of the ancient idolatry. 
Take as an instance, under this head, that 
which occurs in the Iliad, where Achilles 
entreats his goddess-mother to hasteu to 
Olympus, and plead his cause before 
great Jove. This she promises to do; 
but assigns as a reason for present delay— 
“ For tothe banks of the Oceanus, 
Where £thiopia holds a feast to Jove, 


He journeyed yesterday, with whom the gods 
Went also, and the twelfth day brings them 


home. 
Then will I to his brazen floor'd abode, 
That I may clasp his knees, and much misdeem 
Of my endeavour, or my pray’r shall speed.’’ 
Iliad, i. 423. Cowper. 


“ Sleepeth, and must be awaked.” Such of 
the expectant multitude who knew that 
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their own true Lord was characterised as 
one “who neither slumbereth nor sleep- 
eth,” must have been struck by this part 
of Elijah’s taunting address to the priests. 
Homer, at the conclusion of the book we 
have just quoted, describes the gods as 
drinking and enjoying themselves together. 
Vulcan served as cupbearer, and. 


“ TWeav'n rang with laughter not to be suppress’a” 

at the sight of the limping god's awkward- 

ness in this new employment. Finally, 

they all went to sleep :— 

“But when the sun’s bright ord had now de- 
clined, 

Each to his mansion, wheresoever built 

By the same matchless architect, withdrew. 

Jove also, kinder of the lightnings, climh'd 

The couch whereon his custom was to rest, 

When gentle sleep approach’d him, and reposed 

With his imperial consort at his side.” 

As it was now noon, we venture to 
suppose that Elijah intended in the pre- 
sent clause to suggest that the god had 
retired to take his siesta, cr afternoon 
nap, according to the usual custom of 
the East. 

28. “ Cut themselves.”—This has been, 
aud is, no uncommon act in the Kast, 
under the excitement of grief, love, or 
devotion. As an act of mourning, we 
shall notice it hereafter. The general 
idea of the act is, that, as a testimony of 
properly excited feeling, it is an act 
acceptable to gods and men; and there- 
fore, although in differeut countries we 
read of the self-inflicted tortures which 
deliberate devotees rejoice to undergo, we 
never read of cutting after this fashion 
but as an act of excitement. The priests 
of Baal had been previously excited by 
their dances, and by the force of the 
peculiar circumstances in which they 
were placed. There are many notices of 
this custom in ancient writings. Hero- 
dotus mentions it (1. vii. c. J91) as a 
custom of the Persian magi, relating that 
when the Persian fleet was near ruin by 
a storm on the coast of Magnesia, the 
magi, by making incisions in their flesh, 
and by performing incantations to the 
wind, assuaged the storm: “ Or it may 
be,” adds the sensible old historian, “that 
the storm subsided of its own accord.” 


| The priests of the Syrian goddess also 


(who was nearly related to Melkart), 
when they carried her about in proces- 
sion, were wont to cut and gash their 
persons with knives till the blood gushed 
out. Weare told by Plutarch, also, that 
the priests of Bellona, in their sacrifices 
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to that blood-thirsty goddess, were ac- 
customed to mingle their own blood with 
that of theirsacrifices, Whata relief it is, 
to tum from these things to the calmly 
reverent ceremonies, which the law of 
Moses enjoins for the priests and worship- 
pers of Jehovah! 

“ Knives and lancets.”—-The observa- 
tions as to the materials of swords, in the 
note to Num. xxxi. 8, will equally apply 
to knives and other cutting instruments. 
They were successively, and afterwards 
simultaneously, of flint, bone, copper, 
iron, and steel. (See the note to Exod. 
iy. 25.) Probably at first a single knife 
or dagger worn in the girdle, was made 
to serve all general purposes. Indeed, at 
present in the East, almost every one 
wears a dagger in his girdle, from the 
noble to the shopkeeper and husband- 
man; and although ostensibly a military 
ornament, it is rarely drawn for any more 
formidable duty than that which usually 
devolves upon a knife—from the slaughter 
of a sheep to the cutting of astring or the 
scraping of a shoe. Homer's heroes kill 
their sacrifices with knives or poniards, 
which they wear by the side of their 
swords (Iliad, ili, 271; xix. 252). In 
process of time, however, knives became 
scarcely less diversified in form and adapt- 
ation to particular uses than those which 
the shop of an English cutler exhibits. In 
sacrifices alone, three or four different 
knives were used—one for killing the 
victim, shaped like a poniard; another 


sharp, but rounded at the top to the fourth. 


of a circle, for flaying; and a third, 
stronger than these, and of a cleaver-shape, 
for dissecting the carcase. There were 
also pruning knives, carving-knives, and 
hunting-knives. Some had the hafts 
worked out of the same piece as the blade, 
and others had handles of horn, bone, or 
wood. Our wood-cut represents an assort- 
ment of cutting and stabbing instruments, 
selected from various ancient Egyptian 
sculptures, and such as were probably 
known and used by the Jews; particularly 
as in such articles there is, in however 
different times and countries, much ana- 
logy in general appearance. The “knives 
and. lancets” used by the priests of Baal 
were doubtless such as they employed in 
their sacrifices, and to which we have par- 
ticularly adverted. Their forms may be 
discovered in the wood-cut. It will be 
observed, that the different offices con- 
nected with sacrifices were performed by 
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different persons, One gave the victim 
the fatal blow, others flayed it, and others 
cut it up. The several operators wore 
their respective instruments in their 
girdles; and this accounts for the differ- 
ence in the instruments—“ knives and 
lancets,” with which the priests of Baal 
inflicted their wounds. 

46. “ He girded up his loins.” —This is 
always done in the East by persons who 
prepare for any extraordinary exertion in 
running, particularly by those who, as 
described in the note to 1 Sam. viii. 11, 
run before the horse or chariot of the king, 
as Elijah in this instance did. These 
runners are sometimes girded up in such 
a manner that they cannot stoop without 
perilling their lives. Near Ispahan, 
in Persia, there is a pillar said to com- 
memorate the death of one of these men, 
occasioned by the sacrifice of his life to 
his duty, which required him to stoop and 
pick up a ring which the king had let 
fall to ensure his destruction. Our cut 
representing an ancient Roman chariot- 
racer, will convey some idea of the man- 
ner in which persons girded themselves 
for acts of extraordinary exertion of this. 
description, 
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Verse 4. “ Juniper tree.” —As the Arabic 
term, which is indeed the same as the 
Hebrew, denotes a species of Genista or 
Spanish-broom, we are led to suppose that 
the tree in the text was an individual of 
this genus. The Genista, of which there 
are numerous species, is distinguished by 
its butterfly-shaped blossoms, and the 
many slender branches which form the 
shrub. The shelter atforded by any 
species of Genista must have been very 
small, and might serve much by its scanti- 
ness to heighten the grief of the fugitive 
prophet, and provoke in him those de- 
sponding words which he is recorded to 
have uttered on this trying occasion. 
There is a species of this shrub found 
near the river Kur in Georgia, and called 
patula, from the spreading mode of its 
growth: this may possibly have beeu the 
one in question. 

18. “ Kissed him.”—See the note on 
chap. xvi. 31; and also on Job xxxi. 27. 

19. “ Cast his mantle upon him.” —And. 
this mantle was also left to Elisha, when 
his great master was taken from the world. 
The idea of delegation by investiture with 


he 
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the robe of the delegator is so frequently 
stated in Scripture in connection with 
civil affairs, that it seems strange that it 
should ever have been otherwise under- 
stood in the history of Elijah. 


this act, signiticautly declared Elisha is 
servant, by giving him his cloak to carry. 
Others, however, have perceived that it 
was an act of investiture. It was indeed 
not only an act by which Elisha became 
invested with the prophetic office, but hy 
which Elijah declared him, conformably 
to his instructions, to be his own successor 
—a prophet in his room (chap. xix. 16). 
The practice and the idea involved are 
strikingly illustrated by the existing usage 
among the Sooflees of Persia. The mantle 
of the saints and principal teachers of 
this remarkable sect is considered the 
symbol of the spiritual power with which 
they are invested. Therefore, when one 
of them is about to die, he bequeaths this 
sacred mantle to him of his disciples 
whom he considers the most worthy ; aud 
from the moment the latter throws it over 
his shoulders he becomes vested with all 
the power of his predecessor. Although 
this mantle is only in general thus trans- 
ferred to the beloved pupil at the death 
of his master, yet some eminent saints are 
deemed to have the power, even in their 
lifetime, to invest others with this sacred 


Yetavery | 
cwrent interpretation is, that Elijah by | 


aud mysterious garment. The more 
patched and old the mantle is, the more 
honourable it is considered, as denoting a 
long comection with the distinguished 
persous by whom it has been worn. It is 
perhaps the ouly kind ofrobe, the value of 
which increases with the length of years ; 
and certain if is that the most gorgeous 
robes of emperors and kings are not so 
much admired and respected as an old 
robe of this kind, which, for its intrinsic 
value, the most miserable beggar would 
refuse to receive. 


CHAPTER XX, 


Verse 1. “ Thirty and two kings with 
him.”—This text is cited by Professor 
Heeren, in proof of a very just observation 
which he makes upon the political condi- 
tion of the Syrians and Pheenicians. He 
remarks that, if we go back to the early 
ages of this country, we find a number 
of isolated cities surrounded by a territory 
of very limited extent, aud governed by 
kings or priuces. Sometimes one of these 
towus obtained a marked superiority over 
the others, over which it arrogated a 
species of dominion; and of this number 
was Damascus. But this dominion was 
no more than a forced alliance, which 
ouly obliged these cities to furnish troops 
and subsidies in time of war, without 
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compromising their distinct existence 
under their own laws and rulers. Syria, 
free and left to itself, never formed one 
state or one monarchy. (‘Politique et 
Commerce des Peuples de |’ Antiquité : 
Phéniciens.’ French translation from the 
German, 1830.) This observation applies 
equally to the Phanicians and Syrians, 
and, if kept in mind, will throw light on 
many passages of Scripture, which with- 
out it will not be distinctly understood. 
23. “ Their gods are gods of the hills.” — 
See the note on 1 Sam. iv. 8. Here we 
have two ideas, both of them common in 
all idolatry, but abhorrent to the religion 
of the Bible. The first is, that the God 
(or, as they phrased it, “the gods”) of 
Israel, was merely a national god like 
their own, and that, like theirs, his power 
was restricted by local or other circum- 
stances—was a god of the hills, and not 
of the valleys. Their impression on this 
point probably arose from observing that 
Canaan was a mountainous country, 
mixed with a knowledge that the law of 
the Israelites had been delivered from a 
mountain. This brings us down to a very 
low depth of idolatry. It refers us to the 
time when it seemed to have been consi- 
dered that the earth was too great for the 
government of one Almighty God. A 
general glance at the world as it was under 
the ancient idolatries is a strange sight: 
the visible heaven was god, and many 
gods; and so was the earth. It was par- 
celled out in such a manner as to resemble 
human empires and kingdoms presided 
over by various functionaries, in their 
various gradations of power, from the 
kings upon their golden thrones, down to 
local magistrates, and beadles, and parish 
constables. There were gods of the earth 
and of the seas in general ; but also every 
pee and quality of the earth and the sea 
ad its god. The mountains, the valleys, 
and the woods had their gods; and so had 
the rivers and the fountains. In like 
manner every country had its peculiar 
god or gods, while every city and town 
had its god also; and as if even a town 
were too much for one god to manage, 
there were others who respectively re- 
leased him from the care of the houses, the 
gardens, the orchards, and the cultivated 
fields. And these were exempted from 
the personal concerns of the inhabitants, 
who had other and distinct gods to look 
to in all the pains, passions, infirmities, 
employments and amusements of life. 
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Whatever be the alleged occult and phi- 
losophical meaning of all this, we may 
depend upon it, with all the certainty 
which existing means of observation fur- 
nish, that to the popular mind at large, the 
whole affair bore much the same aspect 
which it scems to offer to our own view; 
although to that mind it did not, like ours, 
regard it as no less absurd in itself, than 
degrading to man and dishonouring to 
God. The sacred books now before us 
have, whether we know it or not, raised 
our minds to the standard by which 
we thus judge of these things; and have 
given to us a true wisdom to which the 
fettered mind of antiquity could not attain. 
And that we judge rightly we know; for 
thus did God himself judge, when on this 
and other occasions, he indignantly repels 
and avenges all attempts to give a place 
high or low to Him—the One Almighty 
and Everlasting—in any of the various 
systems of rank idolatry which then en 
slaved the world. 

82. “ Ropes on their heads.”—“Roypes 
about their necks ” would probably better 
convey the sense of the original, which 
uses the word for “head” in a more ex- 
tensive sense than our language does. The 
intention of this act was of course to indi- 
cate, that they came before Ahab as sup- 
pliants aud captives, putting their lives 
iuto his hands, to spare or destroy accord- 
ing to his pleasure. There have been 
various illustrations of this procedure by 
Harmer and others, who seem to think 
that, according to a Turkish custom in 
similar circumstances, a sword hung at 
the end of the rope. We think however, 
that all conjecture on the subject is super- 
seded by a reference to the sculptures of 
Egypt aud Persia in which captives are 
represented as dragged before the conquer- 
ing king by a rope, which passes round all 
their necks and strings them to one another. 
The messengers of Ben-hadad voluntarily 
appear before the king of Israel in the 
same fashion as that in which it was usual 
to present captives to their conqueror, to 
receive from him the award of life or 
death. In the next page we have intro- 
duced a cut in which a scene like this is 
represented. 

34. “Streets «6... in Damascus.”—In 
the East, persons of differeut religions and 
uations do not live indiscriminately where 
they please; but each denomination 
occupies its own particular quarter of the 
town—its street or streets. At this day 
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the Jews have their distinct streets in 
Damascus, and in every other considerable 
town of Westerw Asia. It is not at all 
likely that this was allowed when Syria 
and Israel were neighbouring nations, in 
every respect adverse to each other; and 
therefore the concession in the present 
instance, without any equivalent on the 
part of Israel, is offered and received as a 
privilege extorted by circumstances. It 
no doubt included the concession that the 
Jews, in the quarter assigned them in 
Damascus, should have the free exercise 
of their religion and be subject to their 
own magistrates. Similar circumstances 
occur in modern Oriental history. Thus 
when the Turkish Sultan Bajazet was 
alarmed at the impending war with 
Tamerlane, he agreed with the Greek Em- 
peror Emanuel, to raise the siege of Con- 
stantinople, “upon condition,” says 
Knolles, “that the emperor should grant 
free liberty for the Turks to dwell together 
in one street of Constantinople, with free 
exercise of their own religion and laws 
under a judge of their own nation; and 
further, to pay unto the Turkish king a 
yearly tribute of ten thousand ducats; 
which dishonourable conditions the dis- 
tressed emperor was glad to accept of.” 
Accordingly, a number of Turks came, 
and settled with their families in the 
imperial city, and built a mosque in the 
quarter allotted to them. But no sooner 
did the emperor hear that the sultan had 
been defeated by Tamerlane than he 
turned all the Turks out of the town, 
and razed their mosque to the ground. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


In the Septuagint this and the preceding 
chapter change places. 

Verse 8. “ Sealed them with his seal.” — 
See the note on Gen. xli, 42, which will 
explain the necessity of this act in giving 
validity to the royal order. Our remarks in 
the note referred to chiefly applied to ring- 
seals, concerning the antiquity and ex- 
tended use of which there is no dispute, 
but of which we have not thought it ne- 
cessary to furnish pictorial representations, 
since the ancient seals of this class do 
not generally exhibit any essential differ- 
ences of form from those which are not 
yet entirely discontinued among our- 
selves. We now, however, give cuts of 
seals of another class, some of which may 
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be considered of still higher antiquity than 
even ring-seals. These are engraved stones, 
not set in metal or worn as rings; and 
on oue of the surfaces of which the re- 
quisite figures and characters were in- 
scribed. Such stones were of various 
form and substance. We are told that 
the Egyptians, after trying various forms 
—as cylinders, squares, and pyramids,— 
settled on that of the scarabzeus or beetle; 
that is to say, a stone, something like the 
halfofa walnut, had its convexity wrought 
into the form of a beetle, while the flat 
under surface contained the inscription 
for the seal. We mentioned in the note 
to Deut. iv. 16, that the beetle was one 
of the vermin worshipped by the Egyp- 
tians, and was the favourite symbol of 
some nine or ten virtues and powers of 
physical or moral nature: this, as well 
as the convenience of the form, no doubt 
dictated its selection for this service. The 
beetle form of seals and other engraved 
stones was extensively adopted, along 
with the art of stone-engraving, by other 
nations, and was long retained by them. 
We know that they were in use among 
the Pheenician neighbours of the Israel- 
ites; and it-is not impossible that “Ahab’s 
seal may have been of this kind; for 
after he, and Solomon before him, are 
seen to have been-so fond of the gods 
and goddesses of the Phoenicians, it would 
have been a.small thing to have adopted 
their seals also. Even the Greeksretained 
this derived form, till they thought of 
dispensing with the body of the beetle, 
only preserving for the inscription the 
flat oval which the base presented, and 
which they ultimately set in rings. Of 
this kind of beetle-seal the cut under 
Exod. viii. may serve as a representation, 
being of the same form and character, 
and similarly inscribed on the under sur- 
face, although of course that ponderous 
and colossal scarabeeus could not be in- 
tended for aseal. It will be important to 
observe, that the body of the beetle was 
bored, like all other seals that were not 
rings,so that a string might be inserted 
by which the seal was worn around the 
neck or attached to other parts of the 
body. This may explain what is some- 
times said in Scripture of the seal being 
upon the arm or hand: and, in fact, until 
the custom of attaching seals to watches 
became prevalent, the ancient practice of 
attaching all seals, other than rings, 
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to the person, continued in use. They 
were usually worn on the arm or wrist as 
bracelets ; and instances of the practice 
occur so late as the seventeenth century, 
when an advertisement appeared in the 
‘ Mercurius Politicus,’ No. 30. 1660, de- 
scribing a3 lost, “a gold seal, being a 
coat of arms, cut in a piece of gold, in the 
form of a lozenge, fastened to a black 
ribband to tye about the wrist.” 

Kindred in principle to this beetle-seal 
are two of those sorts represented in our 
present cut. One is oval, and_the other 
orbicular, with a piece cut off, in both, 
to afford a flat surlace for the inscription. 
The use of these as seals is unquestioned, 
as well as their high antiquity; and they 
are dug up so frequently in Persia, Baby- 
Jonia, Syria, Phoenicia, and Egypt, as to 
demonstrate their common character. 
Some of them have been found on the 
plain of Marathon in Greece, inscribed 
in the ancient Persian style; and, as Sir 
W. Ouseley conjectures, probably be- 
longed to the Persians who invaded 
Greece, and were there slain. This is 
a circumstance of considerable import- 
ance in determining their antiquity. 
The semi-ovals are the most common. 
Both kinds are always perforated : and 
the perforation is so unusually large in the 
hemispherical seals, that if they were not 
sometimes worn as rings, it is probable 
that they at least suggested the idea of 
seal-rings. With so large a perforation, 
the convenience of wearing it on the 
finger would easily occur; and the thick- 
ness, which it was necessary the stone 
should exhibit, to prevent breaking, would 
suggest the fabrication of such rings with 
metal, and, ultimately, of combining the 
advantages of a metallic circlet with a 
stone tablet, by setting the latter in the 
former. We throw out this idea as a 
probability, without entering into the 
various considerations by which it might 
be corroborated. But we here insert a 
cut of a gold ring, found at Pompeii, 
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which will, by comparison with the 
hemispherical seals in the miscellaneous 
cut, suggest some idea of the analogy we 
have in view. These semi-oval and he- 
mispherical seals were probably such as 
were in use among the mass of the people. 
We hardly know to what extent seals 
were in use among the Hebrews; but, 
judging from existing usage in the East, 
we should suppose that every one above 
the lowest condition of life possessed one ; 
and we think that, when not a ring-seal, 
it may fairly be presumed that they were 
of some one, or all three, of the classes to 
which the account here given refers. He- 
rodotus states, that every Babylonian pos- 
sessed a seal or signet; but takes no 
notice of their form, which however seems 
to be sufficiently shown by the still ex- 
isting antiques which now engage our 
attention. 

It remains to notice the cylinders, of 
which our cut exhibits some interest- 
ing specimens. These curious antiques 
are most commonly found in Chaldea 
and Persia, aud sometimes, though more 
rarely, in Syria and Egypt. They are 
cylindrical masses of hematite, cornelian, 
opal, jasper, agate, and other hard and 
precious stones. Their size is various, 
some being ten times as large as others; 
but in general they are from three-fourths 
of an inch to more than two inches in 
length, and of such proportionate circum- 
ference as our wood-cut exhibits. They 
are bored longitudinally, and therounded 
surface is engraved over with various 
figures, generally of animate subjects, and 
apparently mythological, or expressing 
astronomical facts by impersonation. It 
was at one time conceived that these cy- 
linders were merely worn as amulets or 
talismans, but it is now generally ad- 
mitted that they served the purpose of 
seals; the longitudinal perforation being 
principally intended for the reception of 
an axis, on which the cylinder was made 
to revolve when rendering its impression. 
The axis and handle, represented in our 
cut, to one of the cylinders there given, 
is not found in any such cylinders, but 
was added, by Sir William Hamilton, to 
one in the British Museum, for the purpose 
of showing the manner m which they 
were employed. The conclusion that 
the cylinders were seals, has been much 
strengthened by the curious and discur- 
sive inquiries of Mr. John Landseer, as 
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exhibited in his volume entitled ‘Sabeean 
Researches.’ Whatever value may be 
attached to his speculatious concerning 
the inscriptions which such cylinders ex- 
hibit, few persons will now question his 
conclusions concerning the wse to which 
they were applied. Indeed, we have 
personally found, that this use is gene- 
rally recoguised by the gentlemen ac- 
quainted with the antiquities and litera- 
ture of the East, who reside on or near the 
sites where these remarkable antiquities 
are discovered, The present writer can 
adduce one fact which he considers to afford 
avery strong support to this conclusion. 
When himself in Babylonia he, saw a 
cylinder, of medium size, inscribed with 
Hebrew characters, expressing the name 
and style of the “Prince of the Cap- 
tivity,” a title which, from the time the 
Jews resided as captives in Babylonia, 
has been borne by the chief person among 
those who remained in that land. The 
manner in which the name aud title were 
exhibited, together with the date, so 
clearly denoted its character as an official 
seal, that it was distinctly recognised as 
such even by those resident Hebrews, 
who had no previous idea that cylinders 
were other than amulets, and who re- 
mained uncertain as to the mode in which 
they could be applied to use. We have 
lost the memorandum of its date; but it 
was not of the most remote antiquity, 
and we mention it merely to confirm the 
impression that these cylinders were seals, 
which is the only potut for which evidence 
has ever been wanted, for their very high 
antiquity has never been questioned. 
As seals, they must have been known to 
the Jews while at Babylon, and after- 
wards; and perhaps at a much earlier 
period. And probably they used them 
with such inscriptions of name and style 
as that to which we have referred; for it 
is evident that, according to their law, 
they could not use those which bore such 
idolatrous and mythological figures as 
weusually observe on cylinders—although 
there were many of the kings, Ahab for 
one, who perhaps had no scruples on this 
point. Indeed, Mr. Landseer, without 
being aware of the instance we have 
cited, and which we believe is the only one 
of the kind which has hitherto been brought 
to light, coincides in the conclusion that 
the inscriptions on the Hebrew signets 
were literal, coutaining the names, &c., 
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of the proprietors; the hieroglyphical 
inscriptions used by other nations being 
included in the interdiction of “ graven 
images.” This explanation renders in- 
teresting the specimens of these prohibited 
inscriptions which we have introduced 
in the cut affixed to this note; and 
which may also he taken as furnishing 
curious examples of very ancient en- 
graving on stone, to which there is 
repeated reference in the Pentateuch. 
We trust that the above considerations, 
with the facts stated in Gen. xli. 42, will 
tend to illustrate most of the passages of 
Scripture in which seals are mentioned. 
For such of these facts and inferences as 
we are not ourselves responsible for, we 
are principally indebted to Landseer’s 
‘Sabeean Researches ;’ Sir W. Ouseley’s 
‘Travels,’ vol. i., Append. xiii.; and the 
articles “Scarabée,” and “Sceau,” in the 
‘ Encyclopédie Méthodique,’ sect. “ Anti- 
quités.”” 

16. “ Take possession of it.”—It would 
seem from this transaction, as well as 
from 2 Sam. xvi. 4, that the estates of 
persons convicted of offences against the 
state were forfeited to the king, as in 
most other countries. And as the inalien- 
able nature of landed property among the 
Hebrews must have rendered it difficult 
for the kings to acquire extensive de- 
mesnes, by purchase or any other fair 
means, the temptation must have been 
very considerable to charge persons with 
treason for the sake of the succession to 
their estates. Perhaps, therefore, it is 
in such melancholy affairs as that now 
before us, that we are to seek an explana- 
tion concerning the “innocent blood’? 
which the more wicked of the kings are 
so frequently accused of having shed. 
This is confirmed by the fact, that in the 
prophet Ezekiel’s vision of the future re- 
formation both of the church and state— 
which at least indicates the abuses of 
preceding times—we are told that then the 
prince was to have his own portion, which 
he must neither alienate nor enlarge,— 
that the princes, it is added, may no 
longer oppress the people, but leave the 
rest of the lands to the Israelites (Ezek. 
xlv. 7, 8; xlvi. 16—18); where it is 
further expressly ordained that the prince 
must no longer give lands to his family 
out of the people’s portions, but out of his 
own. 
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THE SECOND 


BOOK OF THE KINGS, 


COMMONLY CALLED, 


THE FOURTH BOOK OF THE KINGS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Verse 2. “ Fell down through a lattice.” 
—This probably means that he fell from 
the roof of the house into the interior 
court or garden. He was perhaps leaning 
against the slight fence or battlement, 
when it gave way under him. We have 
sometimes heard of such accidents in the 
East. 

“ Baal-zebub, the god of Ekron.”"—There 
are some considerable difficulties relating 
to this idol. The name “ Baal-zebub” 


(aay bya) means “ the Jord of flies; 


and the first question is, whether he was 
thus named by his worshippers, or nick- 
named thus by the Hebrews, to avoid 
even the verbal recognition or utterance 
of his proper name, which under this view, 
we may suppose to have heen Baal-Samen, 
“the lord of heaven,” one of the gods 
mentioned by Sanchoniathon in his Phe- 
nician theogony. That the Hebrews were 
in the habit of nicknaming the pagan 


{Silver Coin of Aradus (a Phoenician Island). 
* Ouseley’s Travels,’ vol. iii.) 
idols and the seats of idolatrous worship 
is certain; but if they did so in the pre- 
sent instance, what becomes of that opinion 
which makes Beelzebul (BserZeBova), “the 
dung god,” of the New Testament, a nick- 
name of the Baal-zebub of the Old? It 
is then the nickname of a nickname. Re- 
serving for another place our opinion on 
this point, and without thinking it worth 
while to state more minutely the grounds 
of our conviction, we entertain little 


doubt that Baal-zebub, “the fly god,” is 
the name by which this idol was recog- 
nized by his worshippers. One might 
certainly hesitate at this conclusion, were 
it not that we find some even of the * ele- 
gant divinities” of Greece and Rome 
similarly distinguished ; and the reason 
why they were so distinguished, assists us 
to understand that this Baal obtained the 
surname of Zebub on account of his being 
considered to protect the town or district 
in which he was worshipped from the 
visitation of gnats and other troublesome 
insects, the presence of which does often, 
in the East, form by no means the lightest 
calamity of life. The most remarkable 
analogy is that offered by the fact, that 
the eastern Europeans had a fly-expelling 
Jupiter (Zevs axouvios) as well as the 
western Asiatics a fly-expelling Baal. 
Pausanias relates, that when Hercules 
sacrificed in Olympus, he was much dis- 
turbed by flies: in consequence of which, 
either from his own invention or through 
the instruction of some other person, he 
sacrificed to Jupiter Apomyius, or the ex- 
peller of flies, and then the flies fled beyond 
the Alpheus. After this the Eleans also 
sacrificed to Jupiter Apomyius, as one 
who drove away flies trom Olympia. 
(Eliac. pr. c. xiv.) We consider this 
very illustrative. It seems that Hercules 
himself was also honoured in precisely 
the same character among the Erythre- 
ans, although we do not read of any fly- 
expelling featsamong thetwelve celebrated 
labours of that hero, As another instance 
we may refer to Apollo, one of whose 
many surnames was Smintheus (Zzsésus), 
from the Cretan word for a mouse, which 
he received from having cleared the Cre- 
tan colony in Troas from the swarms of 
mice with which it had been infested. He 
is often mentioned under this name by 
Homer. The modern superstitions of 
the East are not without a similar god. 
Mr. Roberts traces some curious coinci- 
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dences between the Hindoo god Vyravar 
and the Baal-zebub of Scripture. The 
former is, as well as the latter, the prince 
of demons, the fly-god, the dung-god, and 
cne to whom people apply, when in sick- 
ness or trouble, more frequently than to 
any other. In one of his avatars, or births, 
he delighted in blood and ordure; and 
he is considered to assume the form of a 
wasp, to punish those who offend him.— 
From Ahaziah’s application, it would 
seem as if Baal-zebub enjoyed some pecu- 
liar reputation for the cure of diseases : 
to explain which, itis only necessary to 
observe, that under all systems of polythe- 
ism there have been always some particu- 
lar gods distinguished for their supposed 
attention to the maladies of men. 

There is however another opinion con- 
cerning Baal-zebub, which deserves at- 
tention, that is, that Baal-zebub was not 
a fly-expelling god, but was himself an 
insect god, analogous to the scarabaeus or 
beetle of the Egyptians which we slightly 
mentioned in the note on seals, under 
1 Kings xxi. This opinion has the sup- 
port of Calmet in his ‘ Dissertation sur 
T Origine des Philistins.’ After dwelling 
upon the fact that Baal-zebub is not called 
“the fly-expelling god,” but “the fly-god,” 
—on which we think he lays rather too 
much stress—and observing that the 
figure of a fly sometimes appears on Phe- 
nician coins, he quotes Philastrius, who 
intimates that the insect-worship was 
preserved at Accaron (Ekron) even subse- 
quent to the Christian era, and mentions 
a sect of Jewish heretics who worshipped 
the fly of that place. Calmet himself 
also notices the fact that flies of gold were 
found at Tournay, in the tomb of Chil- 
deric, and, as he was a pagan, these were 
perhaps lis divinities; and, we may add 
to this, that the scarabeus is often found 
in the mummy-cases of the Egyptians. 
We do not, after all, see why these two 
opinions may not coalesce, and Baal-zebub 
be at the same time an insect-god and an 
expeller of insects. Enough, at least, has 
been said to render it unnecessary to sup- 
pose that “ Baal-zebub” was a nickname 
given to the god of Ekron by the Israel- 
ites. He was clearly the tutelary god of 
Ekron, as Dagon was of Ashdod, and 
Melkart of Tyre. Whether he was wor- 
shipped in the human or insect form, or 
as a combination of both, the evidence of 
Pheenician coins ouly can determine. We 
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know, however, that in other instances, the 
same idol may exhibit three varieties of form 
—human, animal, and both combined. 

4. “Thou shalt not come down from 
that bed.’—From this it is clear that 
Ahaziah did not sleep on the floor, as 
people of high consideration often do in 
the East. It appears that he lay on the 
raised divan, or on such a bedstead as we 
mentioned in the note to Deut. iii. 11. 
Sometimes the principle of this bedstead 
is applied to form a permanent platform 
or gallery at the upper end of a room, 
with a balustrade in front. It is some- 
times so elevated that steps are provided 
for the ascent. The beds are laid here at 
night, and it serves as a sitting-place by 
day, being rather a modification of the 
divan than what we should call a bedstead. 
We imagine that either this, or the simple 
divan, or the bedstead mentioned in the 
note referred to above, must be understood, 
whenever a bed is mentioned, as to imply 
that it was elevated above the ground. 

8. “An hairy man, and girt with a 
girdle of leather." —It is generally agreed 
that the hairiness refers not to Elijah per- 
sonally, but to his mantle; and that this 
mantle of hair and girdle of leather formed 
the cheap and humble attire which the 
prophets usually wore. In like manner 
the great auti-type of Elijah, John the 
Baptist, had “ his raiment of camel’s hair, 
and a leathern girdle about his loins” 
(Matt. iii. 4). Strong and broad girdles 
of leather are still much in use among 
the nomade tribes and the artizans and 
husbandmen of Western Asia. See the 
notes on 1 Sam. x. 5; and 2 Sam, iii. 31. 


CHAPTER II. 


Verse 22, “ The waters were healed 
unto this day.”"—Perhaps we ought not to 
expect to find thisspring now. Referring 
the reader to the note on 1 Kings xvi. 34, 
we may observe that near the ruins which 
Mr. Buckingham guesses to be those of 
Jericho, the long-continued drought had 
dried up the streams and torrents, so that 
he could say nothing with regard to the 
peculiar qualities of any of the fountains 
in the neighbourhood. For the same 
reason, the plain was there parched and 
barren. The mere existence of the ruins, 
however, with the broken aqueducts, 
proved that the place was properly supplied. 
with water. At the same time, however, 
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there was a fine stream flowing by the 
village of Rihhah, and fertilizing its neigh- 
bourhood, as mentioned in the note to 
which we have referred. This is one 
circumstance rather in favour of the sup- 
position that Rihhah wasreally at Jericho. 
Tt is remarkable that Josephus, in men- 
tioning this spring, says? that it arose near 
the old city, by which he seems to imply 
that there was a new city, which might 
lead. to the supposition that Rihhah may 
have been the old city, and that more 
westward the new one, which existed in 
our Saviour’s time, as improved by Herod. 
It is certain that this stream (which rises 
to the west of Rihhah, but not so far west 
as the ruins mentioned by Buckingham) 
js that which is usually considered as the 
fountain sweetened by Elisha. There is 
no better description of it than that which 
Maundrell gives: “Turning down into 
the plain, we passed by a ruined aqueduct, 
and a convent in the same condition, and 
jn about a mile’s riding, came to the 
fountain of Elisha; so called, because 
miraculously purged from its brackishness 
by that prophet, at the request of the men 
of Jericho. Its waters are at present re- 
ceived in a basin about nine or ten paces 
long, and five or six broad: and from 
thence issuing out in good plenty, divide 
themselves into several small streams, 
dispersing their refreshment between this 
and Jericho, and rendering it exceeding 
fruitful. Close by the fountain grows a 
large tree, spreading into boughs over the 
water.” (‘Journey,’ p. 80, 2nd edit.) 
23. “ Little children.”—The term is 
the same which Solomon applies to him- 
self when not much, if anything, less than 
twenty years of age (1 Kings i. 7), and 
which is elsewhere applied to young 
but full-grown men. The translation 
“Jittle children” is therefore calculated 
to give a wrong impression, of which ig- 
norant infidelity has not failed to take 
advantage. They were doubtless profane 
young men, of the city where the golden 
calf was worshipped, well enough able to 
know what they were about; but who, 
nevertheless, poured forth not merely, or 
principally, expressions. of personal con- 
tempt to Elisha, but of derision at the 
translation of Elijah, when they thus 
abusively told him to “go up” after his 
master. Their act therefore did not incur 
the fearful punishment which followed, 
merely as an act of disrespect to the 
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prophet, but also asa grievous insult to 
the power and majesty of God. 
«Bald head.”—See the note on Levit. 


xiii, 20. The word here is, FJ), which, 


as explained in that note, expresses that 
sort of baldness on the hind part of the 
head which the Orientals consider igno- 
minious, which baldness in front is not. 


CHAPTER III. 


Verse 4. “An hundred thousand lambs, 
and an hundred thousand rams, with the 
wool.”—It was and is a custom in the 
East for tributes and taxes to be paid 
in that kind of produce or property with 
which the tributary country, or taxed 
district, is most abundantly supplied. 
Indeed, this may be set down as a uni-. 
versal practice in all times and countries, 
however remote from each other, until 
those relations are formed which afford 
such facilities for turning goods into 
money as render it more convenient, even 
to the tribute-payer, to discharge his 
obligations in coin, The period is not 
exceedingly remote when the grants from 
Parliament to our own kings were paid 
in wool. The progress seems to be— 
First, live stock and raw produce; then, 
manufactured goods; and lastly, money. 
At this day the king of Persia receives 
the tribute of his provinces in all three 
modes, according to their respective cir- 
cumstances. Those whose wealth con- 
sisted in cattle, like the king of Moab, 
could only, when unfavourably circum- 
stanced for commerce, satisfy with the 
produce of their flocks and herds the 
demands made upon them. We could 
quote many illustrations of this usage, 
but must content ourselves with one or 
two. The first is that given by Strabo, 
who states that the Cappadocians paid 
a yearly tribute ;to the Persians of 1500 
horses, 2000 mules, and 50,000 sheep. 
We find another in the account given 
by Alvarez, of the tribute paid by the 
kingdom of Goiame to the emperor of 
Abyssinia: and as it strikes us as very 
illustrative on the general subject, in- 
cluding the mode of collection and pre- 
sentation, we shall be more particular 
with it. The description is quite in con- 
formity with Oriental customs in general; 
and probably with those of Israel in par- 
ticular, for the strong analogy between 
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the usages of the Abyssinians and those 
which the Bible describes has been remarked 
by most travellers, particularly by Bruce 
and Salt. The emperor (“ Prester-John”) 
sent a proper officer (the grand Betudete) 
to the capital of Goiame to receive the 
annual tribute, which consisted of 3500 
mules, 3000 horses, 3000 bassuti (a very 
valuable sort of rug or carpet), aud above 
300 pieces of a kind of cotton cloth. 
We copy the rest in the words of Alvarez 
(as in Purchas, p. 1103). “I myself 
was at the presenting of this tribute and 
saw itall; and it was after this manner. 
The Betudete came on foot, naked from 
the girdle upward, with a cord tyed 
about his head,” (Does this illustrate 
the “ropes upon their heads” of 1 Kings 
xx. 32%) “and coming within audience 
of the tent of the Prete (emperor), he 
said three times this word in short space, 
‘ Abeto, abeto, abeto!” which siguifieth 
“Lord :’ and answer was made him but 
twice in his language, ‘Who art thou? 
Who art thou? and he said, ‘I which 
call, am the least of thy house, which 
saddles thy mule, and tieth up thy cattle, 
and do other business which thou hast 
commanded me; and I bring thee that 
which thou hast enjoined me.” And this 
was spoken three times; which heing 
ended, a voice was heard, saying, ¢ Come, 
come forward.’ And he, coming near, 
did reverence before the teut, aud passed 
by. After him came the horses, one 
after another, all led by the head by 
servants. The first thirty were saddled, 
and in very good order, and the rest 
which followed were dear of (i.e. would 
have been dear at) two drachmes of gold, 
and many were not worth one drachm 
apiece, and I saw them afterward sold 
for less. After these hackueys came the 
mules in like order, to wit, thirty were 
saddled, fair, and in good order; the 
rest were little young mulets like those 
hackneys...and they passed by as the 
Betudete and horses had done. After 
these came the cloths called bassuti, and 
one man could carry but one of them, 
they were so weighty. After the bassuti, 
passed the cloths made up in fardels, 
and one man carried ten of them: and 
there were about 3000 men that carried 
bassuti, and 3000 men that carried those 
other cloths ; and all these are of the king- 
dom of Goiame, which are bound to bring 
this tribute, After these cloths came ten 
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men, each of them bearing a charger 
upon his head, made like unto those 
wherein they do eat, and were covered 
with green and red sindall. After these 
had passed, came all the men of the 
Betudete, which passed by, one after 
another, as he himself had passed. In 
these platters was the gold put, which 
was commanded to be borne unto his 
lodging, with the rest of the tribute. 
In this procession were spent about ten 
hours, that is to say, from morning until 
evening.” This very instructive passage 
illustrates many allusions in Scripture ; 
and so exactly are the details in unison 
with usages which are, and always have 
been, prevalent throughout the East, 
that we are quite satisfied that the 
tributes, taxes, and gifts, were presented 
to the Hebrew kings very much in the 
manner here described. 


{Oriental Ewer and Basin.] 


ll. “Which poured water on the hands 


| Of Eligah.”—This was the act of an at- 


tendaut or disciple; and it was so much 
his established duty, that the mere men- 
tion of it sufficed to indicate the relation 
in which Elisha had stood to Elijah. 
It is also an indication that the Hebrews 
were accustomed to wash their hands in 
the manner which is now universal in the 
East, and which, whatever may be thought 
of its convenience, is unquestionably more 
refreshing and cleanly than washing in 
the water as it stands in a basin—which 
is a process regarded by the Orientals 
with great dislike. The hands are there- 
fore held over a basin, the use of which 
is only to receive the water which has been 
poured upon the hands from the jug or 
ewer which is held above them. This 
cannot very conveniently be managed 
without the aid of a servant or some other 
person, who approaches with the ewer 
in his right hand and the basin in his 
left ; and when the hands have been placed 
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(Washing Hands.] 


in proper position over the basin, which 
he continues to hold, lets fall a stream 
of water upon them from the ewer, sus- 
pending it occasionally to allow the 
hands to be soaped or rubbed together. 
No towel is offered, as every one dries his 
hands in his handkerchief, or however else 
he pleases. The water is usually tepid, and 
always so after a meal, in order to clear 
the grease contracted by eating with the 
hands. In the East, the basin, which, 
as well as the ewer, is usually of tinned 
copper, has commonly a sort of cover, 
rising in the middle and sunk into the 
basin at the margin, which being pierced 
with holes allows the water to pass through, 
thus concealing it after it has been de- 
filed by use. The ewer has a long spout, 
and a long narrow neck, with a cover, 
and is altogether not unlike our coffee- 
pots in general appearance: it is the same 
which the Orientals use in all their ablu- 
tions. It is evident that a person cannot 
conveniently thus wash his own hands 
without assistance. If he does, he is 
obliged to fix the basin, and to take up 
and lay down the ewer several times, 
changing it from one hand to the other. 
Therefore a person never does so except 
-when alone. If he has no servant, he 
asks some bystander to pour the water 


upon his hands, and offers a return of 
the obligation, if it seems to be required.: 
Houbigant has spoiled the point of the 
text by translating, “who gave water to 
the hands of Elijah,” as if he merely 
served him with water; and Boothroyd, 


“Ye shall not see wind.” — This 
may strike us as an odd expression; but 
it is easily understood by a reference 
to the fact, that in the East the presence 
of wind is strongly and painfully mani- 
fested even to the eye, during a dry sea- 
son, by the vast quantities of dust and 
stubble which are whirled into the air, 
which they greatly darken. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Verse 10. “ Let us make a little chamber 
«on the wall.” —Not build a little cham- 
ber, but make one ready, and keep it in 
coustaut readiness for him. ‘On the 
wall,” directs our attention to the situa- 
tion of the chamber, as belonging to the 
outer tenement, one side of which is formed 
by the wall towards the street. Modern 
English commentators explain this with a 
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(Chamber on the Wall, near Alexandria.) 


reference to Dr. Shaw's description of an 
Oriental house. The description is very 
good, and perfectly intelligible to those 
who have an actual knowledge of the 
East; but as the details seem to be | 
strangely misunderstood by those who 
have not had that advantage, the preset 
writer will volunteer, with reference to the 
present text, such an explanation as long 
residence in Oriental houses may enable 
him to furnish. It will be observed that 


the Hebrew word here used is my 


aleeah, the same which is rendered “ sum- 
mer parlour” in Judg. iii. 23. 25; “ loft,” 
in 1 Kings xvii. 19. 23: and “little 
chamber” here. Now the Arabic version 
employs here a precisely equivalent word 
in sound and orthography, which word 
fixes the signification with great propriety 
to the part of a mansion still thus deno- 
miuated, and which is not, as some mis- 
understand Dr. Shaw to mean, a separate 
building standing apart like a summer- 
house in a garden, but such an annexed 
and communicating tenement as we have 
already slightly referred to in the note to 
2 Sam. xviti. 2, and which may be loosely 
described as being to an Oriental house 
what the porch of a church, with its vestry 


or other rooms, is to the church itself. 
As a general idea, we may state that the 
principal part of an Oriental mansion oc- 
cupies one, two, three, or even all four 
sides of an interior court or garden, none 
of the buildings of which have either the 
front or back towards the street: for, in- 
terposed between this and the street is 
another smaller court, with its distinct 
rooms, forming a smaller house or tene- 
ment. The entrance from the street is, 
through a passage, into this court, from 
which another passage conducts to the 
large interior court. This is the ground 
communication; besides which the first 
floor cf both the houses has a communi- 
cating door, so that a person on the first 
floor of the one house need not descend to 
the court to enter the other. Now, in this 
small outer house there are seldom more 
than two or three “little chambers,” be- 
sides that larger one which serves the 
owner as a divan or receiving-room (see 
the note on 2 Sam. xviii.), and which is 
usually built against the exterior front 
wall, over the outer entrance-passage, ex- 
cept when peculiar circumstances render it 
more desirable that this apartment should 
be on the opposite side, or even on one of: 
the lateral sides of this outer court. If 
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the writer has made this general descrip- 
tion intelligible, the reader will compre- 
hend his meaning, when he states his 
impression that the “ little chamber” pre- 
pared for Elisha was one of the little 
chambers of this small outer tenement. 
A person accommodated here can go in 
and out with perfect independence of the 
main building of the inner court, into 
which he probably never enters, and does 
not in the least interfere with the arrange- 
ment of the family. A visiter or friend 
is almost never accommodated anywhere 
else—and certainly never in the interior 
court. Usage is against it; and no one 
expects, or would even accept it, A 
European who settles in an Oriental house, 
and does not care for or attend to this dis- 
tinction of outer and inner, is soon re- 
minded of it by the difficulty he finds in 
persuading a native visiter to proceed be- 
yond the outer court, particularly if there 
are females in the family, and in the end 
he finds it convenient to adopt their cus- 
tom, and receive or accommodate them in 
a room of the outer court. Whether, 
therefore, we refer to the use of the word 
aleeah, or to the arrangement of Oriental 
buildings, or to the manners of the East, 
we have not the least doubt that Elisha’s 
“little chamber on the wall,” and other 
such chambers mentioned in Scripture, 
were such as we have described. Our 
wood-cut represents the kiosk or balcony, 
projecting into the street, of such cham- 
bers on the wall as this note has in 
view. 

19. “My head, my head.”—This was 
doubtless what is called a “stroke of the 
sun.” Mr, Madden, who speaks of it as a 
medical man, witnessed instances of it in 
the desert between Palestine and Egypt, 
two of which terminated fatally within 
forty-eight hours, He calls it “the real 
inflammatory fever, or synocha of Cullen;” 
and adds: ‘This fever in the desert arises, 
I imagine, from sudden exposure to the 
rays of the sun. One of my camel- 
drivers was attacked during the journey. 
He complained suddenly of intense pain in 
the back of his head; he jaid his finger on 
the spot, and from the moment of this 
seizure he had a burning fever.... All the 
symptoms of this complaint are those of 
coup de soleid in an aggravated form.” 
(‘ Travels,’ vol. ii, p. 190.) The sun of 
Palestine is strong enough to produce this 
effect, according to the testimony of various 
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travellers. This is particularly the case 
in the plains, such as those of Jericho and 
Esdraelon. In or on the borders of the 
latter, Shunem was situated; and in a 
battle which was fought by the army of 
Baldwin IV. near Tiberias, on its eastern 
border, William of Tyre relates, that 
more soldiers were slain by the sun than 
by the sword. 

24. “ Drive, and go forward.”—She had 
required but one ass aud a servant—the 
ass for herself to ride upon, and the ser- 
vant to run behind and drive it. Some 
commentators, out of compassion to the 
servant, have supposed that he also was 
mounted; which is a most gratuitous 
supposition, equally disproved by the text 
and by the existing usages of the East. 
Without such an explanation, the descrip- 
tion, as it stands in the text, exhibits a 
circumstance which a traveller in the 
East has continual occasion to witness, 
Women usually ride on asses, and are 
commonly followed by a man on foot, 
whose business it is to drive or goad the 
animal forward, at such a pace as the 
lady may desire. If the lady be of high 
consideration, perhaps one man goes before 
to lead the animal, while another follows 
to drive it on. The leader may be dis- 
pensed with, but the driver very seldom. 
The men do not feel it a very arduous 
duty to follow an ass; as will be easily 
apprehended after what we have on former 
occasions said concerning those who run 
before or beside even a horse. Saddled 
asses are let out for hire in all Oriental 
towus ; and when one is hired, the owner, 
or some person employed by him, always 
runs behind to drive it on, whether the 
rider be a man or a woman, 

39. “ Wild vine,” or literally, “vine of 
the field.” This was perhaps the colocynth,, 
or Cucumis colocynthis, which was called 
a wild vine fyom the shape of its leaves: 
and the climbing nature of its stem, just 
as the Spanish call every climbing plant 
Yedra, because in that particular it re- 
sembles the ivy. The fruit of the colo- 
cynth is yellow, when ripe, and about the 
size of a golden pippin. The whole plant 
is noted among the ancients for its bitter 
taste, and its violently purgative qualities. 
Gourds of different kinds form a common 
ingredient in the varieties of pottage so 
frequent in warm climates. When travel- 
ling, one of the most agreeable messes set 
before us, owed. its savour to the gourds 
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(Wild Vine, Cucumis Colocynthis.} 


‘that had been sbred into it. The Hypa 


pakkooth, or gourds, which the young men 

ut into the pot, indicated their nature 
ie the bitter taste they communicated to 
the preparation. The addition of flour 
commanded by the prophet, was merely a 
continuation of the process; hence the 
wonderful change was to be ascribed, not 
to the method pursued, but to the faith 
entertained by the prophet and his dis- 
ciples. 


CHAPTER V. 


Verse 11. “ Strike his hand over the 
place."—This is a curious and a most 
ancient instance of a very prevalent su- 

tition, which ascribed extraordinary 
ealing powers to the towch of persons of 
high rank, or of real or reputed sanctity. 
The touch was in fact everywhere the 
established mode by which a person was 
expected to exhibit whatever healing 
power he possessed or pretended to. At 
this day it is not unusual in the East for 
a European physician to be expected to 
heal a patient merely by stroking his 
hand over the ailing part; and still more 
is this the case, when the person applied 
to is supposed to be endowed with super- 


natural powers. We can find illustra- 
tions of this in England. Even so late as 
the reign of Queen Anne, our sovereigns 
were supposed to possess the power of 
healing the king’s evil by their touch; 
and as it was found a convenient instru- 
ment of state for confirming the loyalty 
of the ignorant, the virtue thus liberally 
conceded to the touch of royalty was not, 
until after the above-named reign, left 
unexercised. On stated occasions, the 
touch of the royal hand was bestowed on 
the afflicted, during a religious service 
appropriate to the occasion. Edward 
the Confessor and Charles II. are even 
reported to have healed the blind by the 
same process, as the emperor Vespasian 
was said to have done long before. This 
notion still lurks among us, as there may 
still, in our remote towns and villages, 
be found certain old women who are 
believed to have the power of curing 
warts and such things, by simply stroking 
the affected parts with their hands. The 
leading idea which assigns to the hands 
the faculty of transmitting spiritual 
powers, or of communicating healing 
virtues, is clearly taken from the common 
use of the same members in communi- 
cating or bestowing temporal benefits ; 
and in conformity with it, the lame, the 
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blind, and the deaf, who sought help from 
“the Son of David,” often received it 
through the imposition of his hands upon 
the parts affected. 

12. “ Abana and Pharpar.”—Neither 
of these names can now be recognised at 
Damascus, though the “ waters of Da- 
mascus” are still mentioned with rapture 
by tbe inhabitants. Maundrell, and 
others after him, speak but of one stream 
at Damascus—the river Barrady. It is 
true there is but this river immediately at 
the city; but before it reaches it, it 
receives another stream, which may he 
considered one of its sources, and was 
probably one of the two which in the 
partial eyes of Naaman eclipsed all the 
waters of Israel. The Barrady rises in 
the mountains of Anti-Libanus, to the 
north-west of the town; and, at a con- 
siderable distance therefrom, receives the 
river Zebdeni, after which it rolls with 
increased volume its diversified and pic- 
turesque stream through the city and its 
surrounding gardens and orchards; in its 
passage through which, in four principal 
streams, it is made to supply those in- 
numerable rills and fountains which 
render Damascus, perhaps, the most 
luxuriously watered city of the East, and 
cause it to be considered the site of Eden, 
by the natives of those usually dry and 
sultry regions. In this service the waters 
of the Barrady are nearly exhausted. 
The remains however are again united 
on leaving the town and its suburbs, and 
the weakened stream contrives to struggle 
on till it is finally lost in the bog of El 
Mardj. The river Barrady, before its 
division into the four streams, which are 
considered the four rivers of Eden by 
those who here fix the site of Paradise, is 
arapid and broad stream, not generally 
fordable, and although not, as a whole or 
in part, at all comparable to the Jordan 
for size and importance, is in some 
respects more interesting to the traveller 
from the alternate circumstances of the 
confining cliff, the cascade, the broad 
valley, or the rich cultivation which it 
exhibits. There can be no question this 
river was either the Abana or Pharpar; 
Lut which was the other is very difficult 
to determine. If it was one of the many 
rivulets that enter the Barrady before it 
arrives at Damascus, the Zebdeni seems 
the most likely to be intended; but if 
not, probability would decide in favour 
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of the Nahr el Berde, which, like the 
Barrady, rises in Anti-Libanus, and pro- 
ceeding nearly due west, passes nearly 
three miles to the south of Damascus, and 
joins the Barrady as its attenuated stream 
advances, after having supplied the city, 
to the Bahar el Mardj. Perhaps the 
similarity between the names Barrady 
and Berde indicates such a correlative 
reference as fits them to be mentioned 
together, like the Abana and Pharpar. 
Certain it is that the rivers of Damascus 
are not less extolled by the present inha- 
bitants than they were by Naaman of old. 

17. “ Two mules’ burden of earth.’— 
The proceedings and requests of Naaman 
are throughout very remarkable for the 
illustration which they furnish of the 
great antiquity of many still existing 
usages and ideas. However the present 
application be interpreted, it must still 
intimate that the Syrian attributed a par- 
ticular sanctity to the earth of the country 
in which the true God, whose power he 
had experienced, was known and wor- 
shipped. He might have taken as much 
saith as he pleased without troubling the 
prophet; but he probably thought, that 
whatever virtue it might possess, would 
be the greater if it were received from, or 
with the consent of, so holy a person. 
It is generally understood, that he intended 
with the earth to raise an altar of earth 
(according to the law) in his own country ; 
and although the law does not direct any 
particular earth to be preferred for the 
purpose, it was perhaps excusable in so 
young a convert as Naaman, to conclude 
that the earth of Palestine would be pre- 
ferable. But by the law of Mohammed, 
earth is allowed for the performance of 
ceremonial ablutions when water cannot 
be obtained : a person rubs himself with 
earth, as he would with water, and he is 
clean. Is it not conceivable that Naaman, 
having so lately experienced so much 
benefit through the waters of Jordan, 
might have desired, in his distant home, 
to use the waters of the land thenceforth 
in his ablutions; and being unable to 
secure this benefit directly, sought to do 
so representatively, by means of the earth 
of the same land? But the Moham- 
medans also use the soil of thei holy 
land Mecca in their devotions. They 
carry continually about with them a 
small quantity of it, in a little bag; and 
when they pray, they deposit this so upon 
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the ground, that whenever their devo- 
tional ceremonies require them to lay 
their head to the ground, it may be 
placed upon this consecrated earth. But 
there is still another use for the earth of 
reputed holy places. He is considered 
particularly happy who can obtain inter- 
ment in the land itself; but if this be 
impracticable, he is in the next degree 
happy who, in his own country, can 
secure such interment representatively, 
by being laid upon a bed of the sacred 
earth, or his head being placed upon a 
pillow of it, or some portion of it being in 
some way or other associated with his 
mortal remains. Mohammedanism affords 
examples enough of this; but we need 
not go so far; for to this day the same 
practice prevails among the Jews in 
England and elsewhere. He is the 
happiest of men, who, in the evening of 
his days, can go to Jerusalem, and die 
and be buried there; he is happy in the 
next degree who dies and is buried m 
some country near the sacred land. The 
happiness diminishes with distance. But 
he is not unhappy in any country, how- 
ever distant, with whose remains the 
smallest quantity of Jerusalem earth may 
be associated in the grave. In countries 
not remote from Palestine, a pillow of it 
may sometimes be laid under the head; 
but the general practice, here and else- 
where, is only for a very small quantity 
—as much as will lie upon a shilling— 
to be placed upon each eye. Hyam 
Isaacs (‘ Ceremonies of the Jews,’ 1836) 
says that during the late war, when the 
sea was infested by French privateers, 
which prevented the supplies of earth from 
coming in regular time, Jerusalem earth 
was often so scarce, that only half the 
usual quantity was employed. The earth 
is sent in barrels by the Rabbis at 
Jerusalem; and to prevent deception on 
the road, they deposit in each barrel 
certain articles, carefully distributed, 
which are mentioned in the invoice; so 
that on the arrival of the barrel, the 
identity of its contents is established by a 
careful comparison of the character and 
situation of the various articles there 
found with the indications of the invoice, 
which states, for instance, that, four 
inches from the top, there is a knife;.a 
foot below, a piece of cloth, &c. For 
which of all these purposes the Syrian 
soldier desired to possess two mules’ load 
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of earth, the reader will determine ac- 
cording to the impression which the nar- 
rative makes upon his mind, 

18. “ Rimmon.”—This name does not 
elsewhere occur in the Bible, nor is it 
mentioned by any ancient writer. It is 
therefore wholly uncertain what idol it 
denotes; but there has been no want of 
conjecture, which, in the absence of more 
certain data, has proceeded chiefly on 
the meanings which might be etymolo- 
gically extorted from the name. The 
usual and proper signification of the word 
is that of a “ pomegranate,” though, by 
breaking it up, and speculating on its 
component syllables, other meanings may 
be found. A meaning implying “ eleva- 
tion,” or “exaltation,” in some form or 
other, is that which is usually elicited by 
this process. Of all the opinions, the 
most probable seem to be those which 
make Rimmon to have been either the 
sun, or the planetary system collectively 
taken; and, in either case, the pome- 
granate may have been the sacred and 
denominating symbol. Its figure—that 
of an orb surmounted by a star—with 
the peculiarities of arrangement and ap- 
pearance exhibited by its granulated 
contents, offered good materials for such 
a symbolization as the ancient idolaters 
were accustomed to employ. 

27. “ The leprosy...cleave unto thee, 
and unto thy seed for ever.”—The Rev. 
Mr. Osborn, Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford, sent a letter to Maundrell, to 
ask him if he kuew what was become of 
Gehazi's leprous posterity. _Maundrell 
gave the best answer that could be given 
to this rather curious question. “ When 
I was in the Holy Land, I saw several 
that laboured under Gehazi’s distemper ; 
but none that could pretend to derive his 
pedigree from that person. Some of 
them were poor enough to be hisrelations, 
Particularly at Sichem (now Naplosa), 
there were no less than ten (the same 
number that was cleansed by our Saviour 
not far from the same place) that came 
a begging to us at one time. Their 
manner is to come with small buckets in 
their hands, to receive the alms of the 
charitable, their touch being still held 
infectious, or at least unclean.” He then 
describes the distemper, but we do not 
quote his description, because we do not 
think it refers to Gehazi’s leprosy, which, 
from what follows—“ a leper as white as 
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snow”—was clearly the leprosis lepriasis 
candida, described in the note to Levit. 
xiii. 5. Maundrell then concludes: 
“*Tis no wonder if the descent from him 
be by this time obscured ; seeing the best 
of the Jews, at this time of day, are ata 
loss to make out their genealogies. But 
besides, I see no necessity in Scripture for 
his line being perpetuated. The term 
(for ever) is, you know, often taken ina 
limited sense in holy writ; of which the 
designation of Phineas’s family to the 
priesthood (Num. xxv. 13) may serve for 
an instance. His posterity was, you know, 
cut entirely off from the priesthood, and 
that transferred to Eli (who was of another 
line) about three hundred years after.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Verse 25. “ An ass's head was sold for 
fourscore pieces of silver.” —As the ass was 
not allowed for food by the law of Moses, 
there have been some ingenious attempts 
to prove that the corn measure called 
homer, and not the head. of an ass (hamor), 
js intended. But besides the liberty 
taken with the usual exhibition of the 
word, how are we to read “the head of 
a corn measure ?” or how account for the 
absence of the usual specification of the 
kind of corn intended? The uncleanness 
of the animal could be no objection when 
mothers were reduced to such extremity 
as to eat their own children. The price 
paid (if shekels be intended, as the 
Targum explains) was nearly equal to 
about ten pounds of our money—which 
shows very strikingly the melancholy 
condition of the besieged town with 
respect to food. The case is not with- 
out example. Plutarch, in his life of 
Artaxerxes, notices a famine which hap- 
pened in the army of that monarch, in the 
country of the Cadusii (near the Caspian). 
This vast army could find nothing fit to 
eat in so poor a country, nor could sup- 
plies be brought to them from a distance ; 
whence they were obliged to live upon 
their horses and beasts of burden; and 
this kind of provision sold at a very high 
price, so that the head of an ass could not 
be obtained for less than sixty silver 
drachme, equal to nearly two pounds 
sterling, which, however, was a low price, 
compared with what the unhappy Israel- 
ites in Samaria paid. This food was law- 
ful among the Persians. We wish here 
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to mention, that in stating corresponding 
values in English money, our own price 
for the same weight of gold or silver only 
is given, without taking into account the 
real value of money as influenced by the 
cost of commodities in different ages and 
countries. 

“the fourth part of a cab of dove's 
dung for five pieces of silver.”"—This was 
about half a pint for 12s. 6d. There 
has been much diversity of opinion about 
this “‘dove’s dung.” Some of the Rab- 
bins inform us that it was used for fuel ; 
Josephus says that it was purchased for its 
salt; some think it. means grain taken 
from the crops of pigeons, which could 
of course get out of the besieged town and 
feed in the open country; many believe 
that it was wanted for manure; and 
Bochart, followed by most modern com- 
mentators, contends that the name, though 
literally “‘dove’s dung,” means an article 
of vegetable food. As he observes, the 
Arabs give the name of “dove's dung” 
to a kind of moss that grows on trees and 
stony ground, and also to a sort of pulse 
or pea which appears to have been very 
common in Judea, and which may be 
the article here indicated. Large quan- 
tities of it are parched and dried, and 
stored in magazines at Cairo and Damas- 
cus. It is much used during journeys, 
and particularly by the great pilgrim 
caravan to Mecca; and if the conjec- 
ture be correct, it may be supposed to 
have been among the provisions stored up 
in the besieged city, and sold at the 
extravagant price mentioned in the text. 
It is clear that, if dove’s dung be really 
intended, it could not be used as an 
article of food; and then we are thrown 
upon its use as manure. This use is best 
exemplified in Persia, where it is highly 
valued for quickening the growth and 
improving the quality of melons and 
other cucurbitaceous vegetables. These 
form such essential articles of food in 
some warm climates, that vast quantities 
are consumed; and, in besieged towns, 
persons who have been rather delicately 
brought up have been known to pine 
away, and die, for the want of such essen- 
tial provision, even when corn was abun- 
dant. On this point Mr. Morier ob- 
serves: “The dung of doves is the dearest 
manure which the Persians use; and as 
they apply it almost entirely to the rear- 
ing of melons, it is probably on that 
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account that the melons of Ispahan are so 
much finer than those of other cities. The 
revenue of a >igeon-house is about a 
hundred tomauns per amum: and the 
great value of this dung, which rears a 
fruit that is indispensable to the existence 
of the natives during the great heats of 
summer, will probably throw some light 
on that passage of Scripture, where, in the 
famine of Samaria, the fourth part of a 
cab of dove’s dung was sold for five pieces 
of silver.” (‘Second Journey,’ p. 141.) 
We think that the alternatives lie between 
this explanation and that which Bochart 
has given, although neither of them seems 
entirely free from grounds of objection. 
29. “We boiled my son, and did eat 
him.”"—This was foretold by Moses (see 
Deut. xxviii, 53); and similar things 
happened at the siege of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar (Ezek. v. 10), and again, 
when the same city was besieged by the 
Romans under Titus, as foretold by 
Christ. As illustrating the present text, 
nothing more expressive could be ad- 
duced than what Josephus relates concern- 
ing that most horrible and fatal siege, with 
all its fearful circumstances of famine, 
demoralization, and despair. The in- 
stance to which we more particularly 
refer is that of a woman of superior 
station, who, “when the famine pierced 
through her very bowels and marrow,” 
slew her son, roasted the body, and had 
devoured part of it, when the fearful deed 
was discovered by others who were going 
about like wolves ravening for food. 
Happy are they who, in the enjoyment of 
the too lightly prized blessings of peace 
and satisfied appetite, cannot comprehend 
the induration of heart and savageness of 
feeling which are produced, even in the 
most refined and delicate, under circum- 
stances of geueral calamity, whether of 
famine or pestilence! Individual cala- 
mity may relax and soften the heart; 
but, in a general calamity, all the soften- 
ing sympathies of society are very soon 
lost ;—there is uo condolence, no pity, no 
love, no hope. The ties of life are broken, 
one after another, until even those which 
were most dear and cherished give way 
also, and every human being stands 
isolated in fierce or gloomy misery, after 
the first tender impressions of the rising 
sorrow have passed away. Pitiable as 
are the miseries which make the heart 
ache, they are light indeed compared with 
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those long and general calamities in which 
the heart becomes so hardened—brutalized 
—that it can ache no more. The writer 
states the effects which he has witnessed, 
and with which he has struggled, in 
famine and pestilence; and his statement 
is true, fur it is no other than that which 
the Sacred Writings gave when they fore- 
told, that, under such circumstances, “ The 
tender and delicate woman among you, 
which would not adventure to set the sole 
of her foot: upon the ground for delicateness 
and tenderness, her eye shall be evil to- 
ward the husband of her bosom, and to- 
ward her son, and toward her daughter 
-+.+-for she shall eat them for want of 
all things secretly in the siege and strait- 
ness, wherewith thine enemy shall distress 
thee in thy gates.” (Deut. xxviii, 56, 
57. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Verse 1. “4 measure of fine flour... 
for a shekel, and two measures of barley 
Sor a shekel.”—That is, roughly stated, 
a peck of fine flour for 2s. 6d.; and two 
pecks of barley for the same. 

3. “ Four leprous men.”—The Jews 
think these were Gehazi and his three 
sons; and this is not impossible, though 
we see no evidence either for or against 
this opinion. The law of Moses excluded 
lepers from the camp; and it is probable 
that they were afterwards, in like manner, 
excluded from the towns. It is difficult 
to understand otherwise than as hypo- 
thetical, the statement in verse 4, which 
seems to imply that these leprous persons 
were at liberty to have re-entered the town 
if they had so pleased. It seems that they 
had been recently expelled, whether on 
account of their leprosy, or to relieve the 
town from the charge of their maintenance, 
or else that they had for some time been 
living without the town as lepers, and now 
ceased to receive from the besieged that 
scanty provision with which it is probable 
that they had hitherto been supplied. In 
either case, as the inclosing lines of the 
Syrian army shut them in between the 
besiegers and the town, and prevented 
them from seeking their living elsewhere, 
there seemed no other alternative than to 
throw themselves upon the compassion of 
the Syrians. 

10. “Horses tied, and asses tied, and 
the tents as they were.”—Here the lepers, 
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in describing what they found in the 
camp when they approached it, mention 
the cattle first; whereas the description 
of the flight of the Syrians from their 
camp (verse 7), mentions the horses and 
asses last. This is therefore one of many 
circumstances which we find in the Scrip- 
ture to intimate that the ancient Oriental 
camps were arranged much on the same 
principle as at present—with the cattle 
outside the whole, tied by their halters to 
ropes or chains, extended on the ground 
and fastened to it by means of pegs of 
wood or iron. Thus the cattle form a 
sort of outer border to the camp; and 
this arrangement enables them to be taken 
abroad for forage or water, without in- 
terfering with the order of the camp, while 
they are the more im readiness to be 
mounted and ridden off on any sudden 
occasion that may arise. Thatthe Syrians 
were afraid to lose even the few moments 
necessary to unslip the halters of their 
horses and ride them off, expresses strongly 
the dreadful nature of the panic with 
which they were inspired, and how immi- 
nent their danger appeared to themselves. 
12. “I will now shew you what the 
Syrians have done.”—Here we have a 
stratagem of war attributed to the Syrians, 
several examples of which might be ad- 
duced from the ancient and modern his- 
tory of the East. The best perhaps is 
that quoted by Harmer, from the history 
of the revolt of Ali Bey; and it is the 
more interesting from its having been 
practised «pon the Syrians. The pasha 
of Damascus found his enemy, the sheikh 
Daher, encamped near the sea of Tiberias. 
The engagement was deferred to the next 
day, but during the night the sheikh 
divided his forces into three troops, and 
silently moved from his camp, leaving the 
fires burning, with all the tents and stores 
as they were, including plenty of pro- 
visions and strong liquors. At midnight, 
the pasha, thinking to surprise the sheikh, 
marched in silence to his camp, and, to 
his great astonishment, found it completely 
abaudoned, and that too in such haste, 
that the baggage and stores had been left 
behind. Rejoicing in his bloodless suc- 
cess, the pasha determined to stay there 
and refresh his soldiers. They soon fell 
to plunder, and drank so freely of the 
liquors, that overcome by the fatigue of 
the day’s march and the fumes of the 
spirits, it was not long before they were 
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all in asound sleep. Then the supposed 
fugitives, who were well informed of these 
proceedings, marched back silently to the 
camp, and rushing suddenly from all 
sides upon the confused and sleeping 
enemy, obtained an easy victory over 
them. They slew eight thousand of their 
number, and the remainder, with the pasha 
at their head, escaped with great difficulty 
to Damascus, leaving all their own bag- 
gage behind them.—This was what the 
king of Israel feared. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Verse 1. “ The Lord hath called for a 
famine.’"—We incline to the opinion, 
which has been adopted by many com- 
mentators, that Elisha said this before the 
circumstances recorded in the two last 
chapters; and that now the woman’s return, 
after the restoration of plenty, affords oc- 
casion to mention the prediction which, 
seven years before, had induced her to 
leave her country. The famine in the 
city of Samaria, which has just been re- 
corded, would then seem to have been a 
result not merely of the siege, but of the 
general dearth and consequent distress. 

3. “ To cry unto the hing for her house.” 
—Perhaps the estates of those who left the 
country without permission were confis- 
cated to the king. It is true that there is 
nothing of this in the law of Moses; but 
when the regal government was established, 
and the kings found that confiscation was 
almost the only process by which a royal 
demesne could be formed, they would 
naturally be anxious to fix this penalty as 
the consequence of certain measures or 
offences (see the note on 1 Kings xxi. 15). 
Probably this, of being absent in a foreign 
country beyond a given time, might be of 
the number. Sucha law has existed, and 
does exist, among different nations; and 
the kings of Israel might think themselves 
the more warranted in adopting it, because 
the evident spirit of the law of Moses was 
to keep the nation as much as possible 
within its own territory, apart and separate 
from strangers. No such law, however, 
existed before the time of the Kings, for 
we see, in the book of Ruth, that after 
Elimelech’s family had resided ten years 
in the land of Moab—for the same reason 
which induced the Shunammite to remain 
seven years in theland of the Philistines— 
and after the father and his two sons had 
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died there, the surviving females retained 
the family estate (Ruth i. 4; iv. 5). Some 
think that the next of kin had seized the 
Shunammite’s lands; and others, that her 
agent had been unfaithful; but the ex- 
planation we have given seems the most 
satisfactory.” 

4.“ The king talked with Gehazi.”"— 
Some consider this a proof that the whole 
transaction occurred at a still earlier 
period than we have supposed, that is, 
before the visit of Naaman to Elisha, aud 
consequently, before Gehazi became a 
leper, particularly ashe is still called “ the 
servant of the man of God.” This is not 
impossible; but we do not think the 
leprosy of Geliazi, taken alone, rendered 
such an explanation indispensably neces- 
sary. Ifhe had at this time been smitten 
with leprosy, there was nothing to prevent 
him from speaking to the king at a proper 
distance, since contact only, conveyed 
ceremonial pollution. And if lepers 
were excluded from towns, it is not diffi- 
cult to imagine many circumstances under 
which the king may have conversed with 
him outside the town. The king might, 
for instance, in going to one of his gardens, 
have had his attention directed to Gehazi, 
as one who had been Elisha’s servant, and 
had miraculously become a leper; and, in 
his desire to be informed of the particulars, 
may have required him to relate them on 
the spot, or, which is more probable, to 
follow him to the garden for the purpose. 
Either way, the relation of one miracle 
would lead to the mention of another, 
until that of the Shunammite came to be 
narrated, just at the time when the woman 
herself appeared to prefer her petition; 
the good providence of God directing this 
concurrence of circumstances to establish 
the evidence of his own power and com- 
passion, as well as to procure from the 
king that attention to her request, which 
she might not otherwise have obtained. 

9. “ Forty camels’ burden.” —This in- 
troductory gift must have been very valu- 
able. It does not however necessarily 
follow that every camel carried the full 


load it would bear, since it is a very com- 
mon practice in the East, for the sake of 
parade, to employ a far greater number of 
men and animals in the conveyance of a 
gift than is actually required. It\will be 
useful, however, to mention what is to be 
considered a camel’s burden. This is no 


determinate weight, since the burden 
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depends on various circumstances, We 
copy Burckhardt’s statement, which we 
believe to be substantially correct, being 
corroborated by our own information, so 
far as it extends :—“ The common load of 
an Arabian camel is from four to five 
hundred pounds upona short journey, and 
from three to four hundred pounds on a 
journey of considerable distance. The 
camels employed between Djidda and 
Tayf, in the year 1814 or 1815, for carry- 
ing provisions to Mohammed. Ali, had 
loads not exceeding 250 pounds. The 
well-fed and well-watered Egyptian 
camels are equal in strength to the Anado- 
liau; those of the largest size at Cairo 
will carry three bales of coffee, or fifteen 
hundredweight, from the town to the 
waterside, about three miles distant. From 
Cairo to Suez, the same camels will carry 
ten hundredweight; and that space is a 
journey of three ‘days. The longer the 
Journey to be undertaken, and the fewer 
wells to be found in the way, the lighter 
are the loads. The Darfur camels are 
distinguished for their size and great 
strength in bearing heavy loads; and in 
this latter quality they surpass all the 
camels of north-eastern Africa. Those 
which accompany the Darfur caravan to 
Egypt are seldom loaded with more than 
four quintals. The Sennar camels gene- 
rally carry three and a half, and are not 
equal in size to those of Darfur.” (‘ Notes 
on the Bedouins,’ p. 258.) It is a pity 
that, from such various data, Burckhardt 
did not determine something of an average. 
What he does say, however, rather con- 
firms our own information, which leads us 
to conclude that, taking into consideration 
the difference of breeds and circumstances, 
the average of a camel's burden may be 
stated as somewhere between six and eight 
hundred pounds. The camel kneels to 
receive its burden, and will never consent 
to take more than it is well able to carry. 
The males are stronger and carry heavier 
loads than the females; but the latter 
support thirst better, which is a considera- 
tion of great importance in the East. 

15. “ He took a thick cloth,” &c.—There 
is an ambiguity in the original, which 
renders it grammatically uncertain whether 
it was the king himself who ordered this to 
be done, and, by this ill-advised attempt 
to allay the burning heat of his fever 
(supposing ita fever), gave a fatal turn to 
his disease; or whether it was Hazael who 
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did it, either under such a pretence of 
affording him relief, or in order to murder 
him outright. Dr. Boothroyd prefers the 
first-mentioned interpretation, but we 
think that it is the safest to follow the 
current of ancient and modern interpre- 
tation in deciding the ambiguity against 
Hazae]. Then—supposing him directly, 
or indirectly, the murderer—it seems that 
it was his object to slay the king without 
leaving any marks of violence which might 
lead to detection. It is evident, from the 
circumstance of preparation, that he slew 
him under some pretence of assistance : 
and we will give the explanation which 
we think will most probably convey the 
correct interpretation. It seems that what 
our translation calls “a thick cloth” 
("VID cebir), means some part of the 
bed-furniture, probably the thick quilted 
coverlet, or, as some think, a gnat-curtain 
or net: most likely the former, as a mos- 
quito-curtain would be more likely to be 
sprinkled with water than dipped into it. 
Now, it is the custom in some kinds of 
fever to wet the bedding, and that with 
good effect; while in other cases this 
would be dangerous, if not fatal. With 
respect to the former, Bruce, speaking of 
the disorders common in the region of the 
Red Sea, says:—“ Violent fevers, called 
there xedad, make the principal figure in 
this fatal list, and generally terminate the 
third day in death, If the patient survives 
till the fifth day, he very often recovers 
by drinking water only, aud throwing a 
quantity of cold water upon him, even 
in his bed, where he is permitted to lie, 
without any attempt to make him dry, or 
to change his bed, till another deluge adds 
to the first.” Now, we may suppose, that 
the king’s disorder was not of this kind, 
and that Hazael recommended a similar 
treatment with the knowledge that it 
was calculated to produce a fatal effect; 
or else that the complaint was of this de- 
scription and was thus treated, and that 
Hazael took the opportunity of smothering 
or strangling the king under pretence of 
Jaying over him a coverlet fresh dipped in 
water. It must not be forgotten, that the 
coverlets in the East are in general very 
thickly quilted with wool or cotton, as 
blankets are unknown, And this thick- 
ness, with its great weight when soaked in 
water, made it the fittest instrument for 
such a wicked purpose that could be 
found about an Oriental bed. 
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Verse 1. “ Ramoth-gilead.”—This place 
is frequently mentioned in Scripture, 
under the names of Ramoth, Ramoth- 
gilead, and Ramoth-mispeh. The Scrip- 
ture indications concerning it are, that it 
was a principal town on the east of the 
Jordan, in that part of this territory which 
was assigned to the tribe of Gad. It was 
a city of refuge, and its situation and 
strength rendered it an important frontier- 
town against the Syrians, the possession 
of which therefore became an object of 
great consequence to them in their wars 
with the Hebrews. Ahab lost his life in 
the attempt to retake it from the Syrians; 
but the now reigning king appears to 
have succeeded. in this object, though at 
the expense of a severe wound, which 
induced him to leave his army in occu- 
pation, and proceed himself to Jezreel to 
be healed (chap. viii. 29). The war does 
not appear to have been quite terminated, 
and Ramoth-gilead seems to have been 
the head-quarters of the army kept in the 
field, and of which Jehu was one of the 
principal commanders. There were pro- 
bably constant communications kept up 
between Ramoth-gilead and Jezreel 5 anc 
the king seems to have watched with inte- 
rest all indications of news from that 
quarter. This explains his sending out 
a courier to meet the party coming from 
that direction, as well as his going out 
himself, ill as he was, as soon as he heard 
that one of the chief’ commanders was 
approaching. He perhaps feared that the 
Syrians had recovered Ramoth-gilead and 
put the Hebrews to flight. 

Eusebius says that Ramoth-gilead was 
fifteen miles to the west of Philadelphia, 
and Jerome, that it was near the Jabbok ; 
the influence of which statements would 
give it some inclination northward instead 
of due west from Philadelphia. Accord- 
ingly, at about the assigned distance, 
W.N.W. from Philadelphia, and about 
eight miles south of the Jabbok, we find 
ruins of a town called Djelaad, upon a 
mountain of the same name, and which 
is merely a different spelling of the Hebrew 
word ty) for “Gilead.” Mr. Buck- 
ingham, however, is rather disposed to 
find it at asite now called Ramtha, or 
Ramza, about twenty-three miles N.N.W. 
from Philadelphia, and four miles to the 
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north of the Jabbok. He passed the place 
at a little distance, and regrets that he 
could not more particularly examine the 
remains which it offered. The site is 
principally distinguished by the ruins of 
a large castellated inclosure of stone, 
standing on theside of a hill; but whether 
it had been a Christian establishment, a 
castle, a caravanserai, or some portion 
of a deserted settlement, could not be 
determined, “Near it,” says the tra- 
veller, “ stood a stately and wide-spreading 
oak, which, like .the rest of the oaks we 
had seen, was not an evergreen one, but 
had its leaves withered and its boughs 
almost bare, while the greater portion of 
the other trees found here were fresh with 
verdure.” Between these two” sites the 
reader must choose for himself. We 
rather incline to the latter, as best agree- 
ing with all the Scriptural intimations. 
It is, equally with the other, in the tribe 
of Gad—more certainly in the Gilead of 
Scripture (see the note‘on Gen. xxxi. 47) 
—nearer to the frontier of the Syrians, and 
more in their way in any attempt upon 
Israel—nearer to the Jabbok—and nearer 
also to Jezreel. The analogy of name, 
at least, is as much in favour of this as 
the other ; for Ramoth-gilead is frequently 
called Ramoth alone, but never Gilead. 
We think it probable that the places were 
in the third century named as now, and 
that Eusebius fixed onthat called “Gilead” 
as the representative of Ramoth-gilead, 
while Jerome had rather Ramoth in view. 
The subject is perplexing, and this is the 
best solution of its difficulties which we 
can offer. ; 

12. “Tt is false."—To give the lie in 
the East is not considered offensive; and 
the natives are astonished at the indig- 
nation of Europeans at having their asser- 
tion questioned. This is particularly 
the case in Persia, where a king upon his 
throne, without intending to give offence, 
has been known in a very quiet way, to 
ask a Biitish ambassador, “Is not that a 
lie which you are telling?” Chardin’s 
account of his controversies with the Per- 
sian minister (Nazir), about the price of 
the jewels which. Chardin himself had 
brought for the king, affords some curious 
illustrations of this. On one occasion 
this most intelligent traveller was so pro- 
voked at the minister's declared doubts of 
his veracity, that he expressed his annoy- 
ance in rather warm terms. On this the 
Nazir flew into a passion, and asked him 
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tartly whether he was a propliet, that 
people should be under an obligation to 
believe his word? Chardin could not 
refrain from laughing at this; on which 
the minister, turning with an air of 
anger to the company, and pointing to him, 
exclaimed, with an oath— The Franks 
are altogether an extravagant people: they 
would have us take their word for an 
oracle, as if they were not men and 
sinners!” The Oriental point of honour 
is not to be sought in this direction. 

13, “ The top of the stairs.” —The cap- 
tains were probably assembled in the state 
room over the gateway of whatever build- 
ing, citadel, or palace, was the scene of 
this transaction. The prophet took Jehu 
to a chamber in the interior of the build- 
ing, where he anointed him. And now, 
when Jehu returns to his associates, and 
declares the prophetic errand, they conduct 
himto the top of the stairs leading to the 
roof of the sameapartment, and which was 
the most conspicuous place of an Oriental 
structure that could be chosen, being at 
the very top of the gate-building, and fully 
in view of the people and the military in 
the open ground in front of the building. 
We do not see any other explanation to 
render this part of the narrative equally 
intelligible. 

17. “ Tower in Jezreel."—The Hebrew 
has several words for towers and other 
elevated buildings which we have but 
imperfect means of discriminating, though 
doubtless each of these terms originally 
distinguished a particular class of elevated 


structures. The present word is bya 


migdol, and perhaps the first time it occurs 
tends well to fix its meaning. “Let us 
build us a city and a tower (migdol) 
whose top may reach unto heaven,” Gen. 
xi, 4, This would seem to imply that 
the migdol was distinguished by its ele- 
vation; and from its frequent (but not 
exclusive) connection with towns, we 
may presume that it belonged to that class 
of elevated structures which have been 
applied to use and omament in towns 
in all times and countries. At least, for 
the sake of some distinction, we may take 
this idea, reserving the notice of other 
kinds of towers for another occasion. 
We shall not however insist on the idea 
of a “watch-tower,” since this does not 
seem peculiar to any one kind of tower, 
but to be commen to all: that is, there 
does not appear to have been any tower 
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built particularly asa watch-tower ; but 
any elevated pile, when built, was used 
for the purpose as occasion required. 
Hence we find this idea associated with 
the migdol, as well as with the mispeh 


(FIND), the éirah (FPO), and the 
tzariah (FWY). We are not willing to 


suppose that the Hebrew cities were wholly 
destitute of these elevated piles, which 
both in Asia and Europe form the chief 
ornaments of towns. We almost every- 
where find them associated with temples ; 
but this could not have been the case in 
the Hebrew towns, as they bad no temples 
save that at Jerusalem; the law allowing 
but one seat of sacrifice and ceremonial 
worship. If therefore the Hebrews had 
towers in their towns, they doubtless either 
stood isolated, or in connection with secu- 
lar public buildings, such as palaces. In 
the present instance the noted tower in 
Jezreel was obviously thus connected with 
the royal residence. Indeed as the royal 
towns were generally seated on hills, and 
the king's residence usually on the high- 
est part of such hills, commanding an ex- 
tensive view of the surrounding country, 
it is reasonable to suppose that a tower 
was erected near every such residence, as 
well for distinction as for a station, from 
whence a watchman might note whatever 
occurred in the neighbouring districts. 
It is impossible to determine the form 
which was borne by the towers with which 
the Hebrew towns were ornamented. All 
the intimations which we can collect from 
Scripture seem to convey the impression 
that they were round: as for instance in 
the Song of Solomon, “thy neck is like 
the tower of David” (chap. iv. 4), and 
“thy neck is like a tower of ivory” (vii. 
4). In both these verses the word is mig- 
dol, as here; and, so far as we have ex- 
amined, this word is alwaysused wherever 
it is possible to understand that a tower 
of ornamental character is intended. 
Thinking, then, that the existence of orna- 
mental towers is clearly inferable from 
various passages in the poetical Scrip- 
tures, and that several of these passages 
intimate that they were round—we do 
not know how the subject can be better 
illustrated than by a reference to the 
existing towers or minars of Western 
Asia, and which now give to Jerusalem, 
Constantinople, Alexandria, and other 
important cities, almost all the beauty 
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which, as towns, they possess. With this 
view, we give a collection of such towers, 
showing the principal and more interest- 
ing varieties of form which they exhibit. 
The great beauty of many of these forms 
will not be disputed; and in viewing 
some of them, even the partialities of na- 
tional taste do not always prevent the 
European spectator from hesitating to say 
that the “ heaven-directed spire” itself has 
higher claim to his preference and admi- 
ration. The pictorial illustration super- 
sedes the necessity for written description. 
But we may observe generally that the 
leading idea of nearly all these towers is 
that of a round shaft, variously crowned, 
and always surrounded at various eleva- 
tions by one or more galleries, from which 
very extensive views are generally com- 
manded, and which sometimes serve as 
watch-stations, although their common 
and proper use is to furnish a station to 
the meezzin or crier, whose duty it is to 
proclaim the hours of prayer; bells not 
being used for such purposes in the East. 


25. “His captain. —((WOW, for 
swow or rather for ser dw), literally 


“ his third,’ which, compared with other 
texts (Exod. xiv. 7; xv. 4; 2 Kings xv. 
25; Ezek. xxiii. 12. 23; &c.), seems to 
intimate that the Hebrew army, as well as 
that of the Egyptians and Assyrians, was 
divided into three pale divisions, 
corresponding, probably, to the centre and 
the right and left wings; and that the 
commander of each division was distin- 
guished by this title; the king, or “the 
captain of the host,” when there was one, 
being the commander-in-chief. It seems 
that Jehu was one of these generals of di- 
vision, and Bidkar another. 

27. “ Gur...Tbleam....Megiddo.”— 
Gur seems to have been an obscure place 
near Ibleam, which is mentioned in Josh. 
xvii. 11, as belonging, with Megiddo, to 
the tribe of Manasseh, and, from the man- 
ner in which it is there mentioned— 
“ Tbleam and other towns”—was doubtless 
a considerable place, although not one of 
the ancient royal cities like Megiddo, from 
which Ibleam does not seem to have been 
very distant. Concerning Megiddo, the 
situation of which determines that of the 
others, see the note on Josh xii. 21: to- 
wards the end of that note the name 
“Josiah” is unfortunately misprinted as 
“ Joshua.” 
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29. “ Ahaziah."—He was grand-ne- 
phew to king Joram, and great grandson 
to Ahab. This explains the friendly rela- 
tion between the two kings, as well as 
Ahaziah’s participation in the doom of 
Ahab’s house. 

30. * She painted her face.” —“ Painted 
her eyes” is the correct reading, as given 
in the margin and read in the Septuagint 
and Vulgate. This custom, which our 
translators do not appear to have compre- 
hended, is universal among the women 
of the Kast, and sometimes is also adopted 
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by the men. The eyelid is tinged with a 
metallic black powder, which is called 
surmeh by the Turks and Persians, and 
kohol by the Egyptians. It is rather a 
delicate operation, which is thus per- 
formed :—The eye is closed, and a small 
ebony rod smeared with composition is 
squeezed between the lids, so as to tinge 
their edges with the colour. This is con- 
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sidered to add greatly to the brilliancy 
and power of the eye, and to deepen the 
effect of the long-black eye-lashes of which 
the Orientals are proud. The same drug 
is employed on the eye-brows: used thus, 
it is intended to elongate, not to elevate 
the arc, so that the inner extremities are 
usually represented as meeting between 
the eyes. To a European the effect pro- 
duced is seldom, at first, pleasing ; but 
it soon becomes so. The present is the 
earliest existing notice of this custom. 
We do not find it mentioned by the 
early Greek writers; but it was adopted 
from the East by the ladies and fops of 
Rome, who, between them, seem to have 
possessed all, and more than all, the 
modern arts of personal adornment. It is 
among the follies lashed by Juvenal. 
(Sat. ii.) 


CHAPTER X. 


Verse 6. “ The king's sons. . . were with 
the great men of the city, which brought them 
up. —It was a custom in some of the 
ancient Oriental nations, and is in some 
of the modern, for the king's sons to be 
cousigned to the care of the principal 
nobles, who were bound to see them pro- 
perly brought up and educated. In some 
countries where this is not quite the regular 
custom, the king, perhaps to relieve his 
own purse when his children are numerous, 
forces on some of his nobles this mark of 
his royal favour. The serious expense 
involved makes many unwilling to under- 
take such charges; but they are obliged 
to appear delighted with the distinction: 
and often they really are so, in contem- 
plation of the ultimate advantages they 
may derive from the connexion. 

8. “ Lay them in two heaps at the enter- 
ing in of the gate.”—Heads are always 
regarded as the best trophies of victory in 
the East. The heads of enemies slain in 
battle, of robbers, and of persons who have 
been put to death by the royal order, are 
presented to the king, and afterwards 
deposited at his palace-gate. If there is 
but one head, or only a few, they are fixed 
at some conspicuous part of the gate: 
and at the grand entrance to the sultan’s 
palace (seraglio) at Constantinople, there 
are niches appropriated to this purpose, 
When they are more numerous, they are 
heaped up on each side of the gate, and to 
swell such barbarous monuments of the 
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monarch’s victories or vengeance, it has 
sometimes been known that prisoners have 
been slain in cold blood, and innocent 
persons murdered. These horrid usages 
prevail throughout Asia, but are more 
revoltingly displayed, we believe, in 
Persia than elsewhere. It has there, not 
seldom, been known that the king has 
expressed his anger at some town or village, 
by demanding from it a pyramid of heads, 
of given dimensions; and Sir John 
Malcolm says, that the executioners are so 
indifferent to the distresses of others, that 
they will select a head of peculiar appear- 
ance and long beard’ to grace the summit 
of the pyramid. Sometimes the Oriental 
conquerors desire to form such heads into 
permanent monuments of the transaction ; 
and this is usually done by erecting 
pillars for the purpose, and inlaying them 
with the heads of the slain. There are 
several of these savage monuments in 
Persia and Turkey. The most recent 
known to us are the two pillars, which 
were erected about fifteen years since on 
each side of the way, near one of the 
gates of Bagdad, and which are inlaid 
with the heads of two hundred Khezail 
Arabs, slain or captured in an engagement 
with the troops of the pasha. 

15. “ Jehonadab the son of Rechab.”— 
See the note on Jerem. xxxv. 6. From 
the statement in the text to which we refer, 
we can collect that Jehonadab was a 
person whose piety and manner of life 
procured him such respect and influence, 
as must have rendered his countenance 
and assistance of the utmost consequence 
to Jehu, by quieting the minds of the 
people under the measures of violence 
which were at this time in progress. 

“© Give me thy hand.” —We are not to 
understand that Jehu desired Jehonadab 
to give him his hand, merely to assist him 
in ascending the chariot; but for a far 
more significant and important purpose. 
Three meanings may be assigned to the 
act, as illustrated by the current usages 
of the East. 1, The joining of hands is 
a token of amity, as with us: the shaking 
of hands has precisely the same meaning 
as we assign to it; but it is not frequently 
used in common intercourse, perhaps, 
because the Orientals have other acts of 
greeting and salutation which we have 
not. 2. To confirm what has been said, 
or to complete an agreement. We also 
have something of this use; but the 
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implied idea is stronger in the East, since 
the act of joining hands is employed in 
giving all the solemnity and inviolability 
of an oath to declarations, promises, and 
covenants. Perhaps it was in this sense— 
that is, for Jehonadab thus to confirm the 
declaration of his sanction and con- 
currence—that Jehu desired to take his 
hand. 3, But there is still a third sense, 
which is at least equally to the purpose : 
this is, that to give the hand to a new 
king is an act of homage to him—an act 
by which his sovereign character is recog- 
nised and fidelity to him is pledged, We 
incline to the opinion that this was the 
sense in which Jehu desired to receive the 
hand of Jehonadab ; as it is easy to see of 
what importance it must have been to 
him, that such a man as the son of 
Rechab should set the example of recog- 
nition and pledged allegiance. There is 
no doubt as to the existence of the custom, 
although there may be some as to its 
application to the present instance. It 
appears, that whenever acompetition arose 
among the successors of Mahommed for 
the Khalifat, he on whom the preference 
fell, received the hands of the principal 
persons as a pledge of their fealty. At 
the first election, the hot contest for the 
succession was terminated by Omar, who 
gave his hand to Abubekr, and promised 
him his allegiance; and his influential 
example was followed by the rest. (Ock- 
ley’s * Conquest of Syria,’ p. 4.) On the 
death of Abubekr, Omar succeeded 
quietly ; and we then hear of no offering 
or receiving of hands. But when Omar 
died, there was another contest: and Ali 
having declined the conditions which 
Othman accepted, the principal persons 
gave their hands to the latter, and Ali, 
after some demur, following the example, 
extended his hand and acknowledged 
Othman as khalif. (D’Herbelot, in ‘ Biat’ 
and ‘Othman..) When Othman was 
dead, several of the principal persons 
came to Ali, and offered him their hands ; 
but he declined receiving this customary 
act of recognition till the example should 
be set by Thaleha and Zobeir; two 
persons of great influence, who were then 
absent. They were sent for, and on their 
arrival offered him their hands; and he 
told them, if they gave him their hands, 
to do it in good earnest, as otherwise he 
would himself prefer giving his own hand 
to either of them that would accept the 
Q 
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government. This they refused ; aud he 
then received their hands. Atasubsequent 
period, when the abovenamed Thaleha 
was dying of a wound at Basrah, he sent 
for a mau belonging to Ali, and said 
‘Give me your hand, that I may put 
mine in it, and by this act renew the oath 
of fidelity which I have already taken to 
Ali.” (Ockley’s ‘ History of the Saracens ;’ 
DHerbelot, 2 voce ‘Aut.’) _ These in- 
stances are conclusive as to the custom, 
and give great probability to the inifer- 
ences we have stated. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Tne history in this chapter is repeated, 
with additions, in 2 Chron. xxii. 10—12, 
and the whole of xxiii., where the ne- 
cessary notes will be given. 


CHAPTER XIl. 


Tuis chapter is substantially repeated in 
2 Chron. xxiv., but with larger additions 
and greater difference of words than in 
the text parallel to the preceding chapter. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Verse 14. “ O my father, my father, the 
chariot of Israel, and the horsemen thereof.” 
—This expression was first used by Elisha 
when Elijah was taken up by the chariot 
and horses of fire, and might then be 
supposed to refer to that event; but their 
repetition now, when nothing of the kind 
occurs, appears to indicate that the phrase 
was proverbially applicable to one who 
was considered the principal guard and 
defence of his country. The Targum 
takes this view, understanding the ex- 
pression as equivalent to “ My father, my 
father, who art better to Israel than chariots 
and horsemen.” 

17. “ Open the window eastward.”— 
The country which the Syrians had taken 
from Israel lay due east of Samaria ; or, 
as the indications of the cardinal points of 
the compass include intermediate direc- 
tions, the point called “east” may have 
been north-east, towards the proper terri- 
tory of the Syrians, 

“¢ Shoot.” —This was a symbolical decla- 
ration of war against Syria, and the 
ensuing action of striking on the ground 
denoted the result of the war thus sym- 
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bolically indicated, It was a custom 
among the Romans to declare war against 
a nation, by deputing the chief of the 
feciales to go to its confines, and, after 
declaring in a loud voice the reasons for 
going to war, to throw a javelin into its 
territory. In later times, when they came 
to have wars with remote nations, this 
custom became inconvenient or impracti- 
cable; and then the ceremony was per- 
formed at Rome in a field, which, from this 
appropriation, was called ager hostilis. 
This custom is said to have been borrowed 
from the Greeks, most of whose more 
remarkable usages may be traced to the 
East. This act must have quite apprized 
the king of the prophet’s intention, even 
if he had not himself explained it by 
calling the arrow, “the arrow of the 
Lord’s deliverance from Syria :” and this 
explains why Elisha was not only sorry 
but angry that the king, after such prepa- 
ration, smote only three times upon the 
ground. 

21. “ They cast the man into the sepulchre 
of Elisha”’—The remains of the prophet 
were of course deposited in a cave, appa- 
rently in some field or garden; and the 
bearers, in conveying this man’s corpse to 
his own sepulchre, being alarmed at the 
appearance of the predatory band of 
Moabites, placed their burden in Elisha’s 
sepulchre, which seems to have been near 
at hand; and for this purpose they had 
only to remove the stone which probably 
closed the entrance to the cave. See the 
note to Gen. xxiii. 19. 

“ Touched the bones of Elisha.” —The 
remains of Elisha were no doubt, as Jose- 
phus states, very honourably interred ; 
yet it seems clear from this, that he was 
not deposited in a coffin. We have 
stated in the notes to Gen, xxiii. 19, and 
i. 26, that it is not an eastern custom to 
place a dead body in a coffin, whether it 
is to be deposited in a sepulchre or in a 
grave—it is swathed only. This was also 
the ancient custom, with some exceptions, 
as stated in the notes to which we refer. 
It is still more clear that the man, thus 
miraculously delivered from the power of 
the grave, was not inclosed in a coffin, or 
even swathed in such a manner as to 
prevent him from getting upon his feet 
when life returned. 
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Verse 7. “ Valley of Salt.”—The king 
of Judah being on his way to the capital 
of Edom, the Edomites met him and gave 
him battle in the “ Valley of Salt ;” and 
after their defeat the king continued his 
march to Selah, which he took and called 
it Joktheel. Whatever theory be taken 
with respect to the capital of Edom, the 
probability remains nearly the same, that 
the “ Valley of Salt’? was the salt and 
sandy plain to the south of the Dead Sea. 
On several occasions we have spoken of 
the Ghor, or valley, which extends from 
the Dead Sea to the Gulf of Akaba. But 
it is to be understood that at present the 
valley is closed, at about twelve miles to 
the south of the bay in which the sea 
terminates, by a sandy cliff, about sixty 
or eighty feet high, which runs across the 
valley, and forms a southern margin for 
the basin of the sea when its waters are at 
their greatest height. To the south of 
this sand-cliff, however, the valley ex- 
tends, without interruption, to the Red 
Sea. The plain or valley inclosed be- 
tween this sand-cliff and the extremity of 
the sea, to which we may add the broad 
eastern margin of the southern bay, which 
partakes of the same character, does, we 
have little doubt, form the “Valley of 
Salt” of the preseut text. This plain or 
valley has been traversed and amply 
described by Captains Irby and Mangles, 
in their valuable unpublished ‘Travels,’ 
Their description is the more interesting, 
as they entered it by the very road from 
Jerusalem and Hebron which must needs 
have been taken by the armies of Judah. 
After descending from the western hills, 
they say, “‘We entered the great plain at 
the end of the Dead Sea: for about a 
quarter of an hour we had few bushes, 
and afterwards found the soil sandy and 
perfectly barren. On our right we had a 
continued hill of sandy soil, running in a 
south-east and north-west direction to- 
wards the middle of the plain.” In a 
ravine at the side of this hill they tarried 
for the night, and “ collected a quantity 
of wood, which the Dead Sea had thrown 

_ up at high water-mark, and endeavoured 
to make a fire, in order to bake bread, as 
we had flour. The wood was, however, 
so impregnated with salt, that all our 
efforts were unavailing.” On proceeding 
across the plain the next morning, they 
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had still the same sand-hill on their 
right. “We found, exclusive of the 
saline appearance left by the retiring of 
the waters, several large fragments of 
clear rock-salt lying on the ground ; and, 
on examining the hill, we found it com- 
posed partly of salt and partly of hardened 
sand. In many instances the salt was 
hanging from cliffs in clear perpendicular 
points like icicles; and we observed nu- 
merous strata of that material, of con- 
siderable thickness, having very little 
sand mixed with it. Strabo mentions. 
that, “ to the southward of the Dead Sea, 
there are towns and cities built entirely 
of salt; and, although such an account: 
seems strange, yet, when we contemplated 
the scene before us, it did not seem very 
improbable. The torrents, during the 
rainy season, had brought down immense 
masses of salt; and we observed that the 
strata were generally in perpendicular 
lines.” The reader will be careful not to 
confound the cliffs of which the above 
extract speaks, with those that cross 
the Ghor more to the south. The 
present are those which form the southern. 
expansion of that narrow ravine through 
which the plain is approached from the 
west; and which, in fact, form part 
of the western, not the southern, bound- 
ary of the plain. It seems that the: 
plain itself, which, properly speaking, is. 
part of the bed of the Dead Sea, becomes 
in part a marsh when the water is high 
during the wet season, but, when that is 
over, is soon dried by the effects of evapo- 
ration. The plain must be dry and firm 
during the greater part of the year, for 
Irby and Mangles found it so, as early as 
the month of May, with the exception 
that water still remained in some of the 
drains (six in all) in that part contiguous 
to the Sea. The travellers do not speak 
of any saline incrustation or impregna- 
tion in the “barren flats” thus formed ; 
but this must be the case, not only from 
the strongly saline character of the eva- 
porated water and the cliffs and rocks of 
salt already noticed,-but from the fact 
that, in a subsequent visit to the part of 
the valley east of the southern bay, the 
remarkably saline character of the dried 
soil is particularly mentioned. None of 
these phenomena are singular. The salt 
lake of Ourmiah, in Persia, leaves, in 
like manner, during the dry season, an 
extensive plain, saturated or incrusted 
Q2 
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with saline matter, aud perfectly barren. 
(See the general note on the Dead Sea, 
under Gen. xix. 25.) 

“ He took Selah by war, and called the 
name of it Joktheel.’—Selah means “a 
rock; and as the Greek name for the 
chief towa of the Nabathzan Edomites, 
Petra, has precisely the same signification, 
it is not without reason conceived by 
some writers that the town which the 
Greeks knew as Petra is here and else- 
where denoted. We rather incline to 
this opinion, which has also the strong 
support of Eusebius and Jerome, who 
doth describe Petra as “a city of Arabia, 
in the land of Edom, which is also called 
Jectael.” It is true that, in the Hebrew 
text, the word, in this and other places, 
may be read as an appellative rather than 
a proper name, and is so read by the 
Septuagint and Vulgate (but not the 
Syriac and Arabic); but as the versions, 
particularly the Septuagint, often turn 
the significant proper names of the 
Hebrew into appellatives, we are not dis- 
posed to lay much stress on this; and 
even did we allow that Selah is an appel- 
lative, it would be open to us to contend 
that a place so emphatically indicated as 
the rock was most probably the same 
which is allowed to have borne a proper 
name of the same import. In other 
words, a place distinguished as the rock 
is the most likely to be that to which the 
proper name of the same meaning, 
whether Selah or Petra, would be given. 
This will be allowed by any one who 
considers the universal process in topo- 
graphical nomenclature, under which 
distinguishing appellatives become, in 
process of time, fixed as proper names. 
However, as we are not willing to raise 
an argument on the question, whether 
such a word is to be understood as a 
proper name or an appellative, we are 
content with the probability, in connec- 
tion with the other and stronger proba- 
bility, that the chief town of Mount Seir, 
even if not expressly named, is at least 
indicated and referred to in the history 
and prophecy of the Old Testament. In 
their denunciations against a country, the 
prophets continually refer to its chief 
town; and, unless there were an excep- 
tion in this instance, they did so in their 
copicus prophecies against Edom; and 
that they acted thus is evident from topo- 
graphical indications, to which we shall 
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find a future occasion to refer. Now the 
chief town of Edom was Petra; and, as 
the prophets who foretold its doom were 
not long posterior to the date of the 
transaction before us, it becomes probable 
that the present history has the same 
principal city of Edom in view ; particu- 
larly when we find it bearing a name 
analogous to that which the metropolis of 
Edom certainly bore. We are, however, 
more anxious to show that the prophecies 
refer to Petra than that the present his- 
tory does so. The former poiut we con- 
sider certain, and the latter sufficiently 
probable to afford us an opportunity of 
entertaining the general subject, which 
now turns upon the question, ‘ Where 
was Petra?” 

This isa point concerning which it is 
necessary to have a distinct understand- 
ing ; for if the Idumean town to which 
the Scriptures refer be not the excavated 
city of Wady Mousa, near Mount Hor, 
we lose much of the force of that satis- 
factory and beautiful evidence to the 
divine authority of the sacred writers, 
which may be deduced from the com- 
plete correspondence of their predictions 
with the existing condition of Edom. 
This correspondence has been only lately 
discovered; and, as something new, it 
has engaged more attention than old 
truths, however valuable, would have 
been likely to obtain. The Christian 
world is under great obligations to Dr. 
Keith, for his services in tracing and illus- 
trating this coincidence: and in the pro- 
gress of this work, our humble services 
shall not be wanting in the same line of 
useful labour, With respect to Edom, 
we have begun here, purposing to lay the 
foundation for future illustration by 
showing, which we think has not yet 
been done satisfactorily, that the city of 
Wady Mousa was the town of Edom 
which Scripture history and prophecy 
have in view. 

Two places have been made to contend 
for the distinction of being the ancient 
Petra. One is the existing town of Kerek, 
about twenty-five miles due east from the 
southern bay of the Dead Sea, the other 
is the forsaken and desolated city in 
Wady Mousa, near Mount Hor. The 
conditions of the question are rather 
peculiar, No one now denies that the 
city in Wady Mousa was Petra. The 
very learned editor of Burckhardt’s ‘ Tra- 
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vels in Syria’ has proved this from the 
concurrent testimony of ancient writers ; 
but, unfortunately, the same accomplished 
geographer has taken up the opinion, that, 
previously to the time of the Macedonian 
conquests, the present Kerek was Petra 
and the principal town of the Nabathzans, 
and this consideration will of course ex- 
clude the Petra of Wady Mousa entirely 
from the cognizance of the sacred writers, 
the canon of Old Testament Scripture 
having been closed considerably anterior 
to the appearance of the Macedonians in 
Asia. Our wish is, therefore, to disprove 
this position. To do so with completeness 
would require a lengthened dissertation, 
which would scarcely interest the readers; 
but we may state a few brief consider- 
ations which will, we think, reduce the 
probabilities which seem in favour of the 
conclusion to which we are opposed. We 
have repeatedly read with great attention 
the statement on the subject, which we 
find in the Preface to Burckhardt, but 
have failed to discover that any one 
authority is cited in proof that Kerek ever 
was called Petra in ancient times, The 
only passage bearing an aspect of proof 
is the following :—“ When the Macedo- 
nian Greeks first became acquainted with 
this part of Syria, by means of the expedi- 
tion which Antigonus sent against the 
Nabatei, under the command of his son 
Demetrius, we are informed by Diodorus 
that these Arabs placed their old men, 
women, and children, upon a certain 
rock (2a rivos wereas), steep, unfortified 
by walls, admitting only of one access to 
the summit, and situated 300  stades 
beyond the lake Asphaltitis. As this 
interval agrees with that of Kerek from 
the southern extremity of the Dead Sea, 
and is not above half the distance of 
Wady Mousa from the same point; and 
as the other parts of the description are 
well adapted to Kerek, while they are 
inapplicable to Wady Mousa, we can 
hardly doubt that Kerek was at that time 
the fortress of the Nabatei; and that, 
during the first ages of the intercourse of 
that people with the Greeks, it was known 
to the latter by the name of Petra, so 
often applied by them to barbarian hill- 
posts.” After this, the able writer we are 
citing goes on to infer (for no proof is 


adduced) that subsequently, when the 
effects of commerce required a situation 
better adapted than Kerek to the collected 
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population and the increased opulence of 
the Nabatezi, the appellative of Petra 
was transferred to the new city at Wady 
Mousa. But ultimately, when the stream 
of commerce had partly reverted to its 
old Egyptian channel and had partly 
taken the new course by Palmyra, the 
city at Wady Mousa became gradually 
depopulated; and, in the end, Kerek 
came again to be considered by travellers 
as Petra, because the existence of the 
ruined city in Wady Mousa has only 
lately been brought to light, and because 
Kerek was the principal place, and the 
only place with a Christian community, 
remaining in the diocese of the Greek 
church which retains the old title of the 
bishopric of Petra, originally derived 
from the Petra of Wady Mousa. The 
last sentence affords an explanation, in 
which we gladly acquiesce, of how Kerek 
came to be identified with Petra; and we 
only demur at the almost contradictory 
opinion, that, in remote antiquity, Kerek 
was “the crowning city” of the Naba- 
teans, which was distinguished by this 
name. 

The following are among the consider- 
ations which satisfy us in a contrary con- 
clusion to that which we have stated with 
all the force that can be given to it. We 
must state them as in the form of a bare 
abstract, without that full exposition from 
collateral considerations from which they 
might derive very material support. In 
the first place, the passage in Diodorus 
does not say that the place in question 
was the city called Petra, but that there 
was a rock to which the inhabitants re- 
treated, and which served them as a 
natural fortress. Now, if because Petra 
means a rock, ¢his rock is to be regarded 
as Petra, there is no reason why Petra 
should not be sought wherever a rock 
happens to be historically mentioned in 
the rocky country of the Edomites. Thus 
then, if the rock were at the Kerek east of 
the Dead Sea, we do not see that Kerek 
was therefore necessarily Petra. But, on 
the other hand, allowing that Diodorus 
had Petra in view, we think it might be 
shown that it was more probably Wady 
Mousa than Kerek. He does not say that 
the rock was east of the Dead Sea, nor 
that it was 300 stades from that. sea; 
but that, after the affair at the rock, the 
Greeks marched 300 stades fo the neigh- 
bourhood of the Dead Sea. It may there- 
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fore have been sowth of the Sea, and the 
loose indication of distance would allow 
it without violence to have been as far 
south as Wady Mousa. In fact Major 
Remnell, who in his determination of the 
site could of course take no cognizance of 
the recent discoveries in Wady Mousa, cites 
this very passage of Diodorus among his 
ancient authorities for placing Petra at 
another Kerek (Kerehk el Shobek), south of 
the Dead Sea, and in the immediate 
vicinity of Wady Mousa; which, taken 
as a conclusion independent of recent 
discoveries, is a most remarkable and 
valuable corroboration. Again, if the 
more northern Kerek had been Petra at 
the time to which Diodorus refers, this 
would prove it to have been not the more 
ancient, but a more modern Petra. We 
allow the station may have belonged ‘hen 
to the Edomites, because they encroached 
northward, after the captivity, into what 
had formed the dominion of Judah on the 
one side of the Dead Sea, and of Moab 
and Ammon on the other. But that it 
could not have been a principal town or 
any town of the Edomites, in the time of 
the inspired writers of the Old Testament, 
js clear from the fact that its site was 
then in the territory of Moab, on the 
borders of Ammon. If any proof of this 
were wanting, it is found in the fact 
mentioned by Burckhardt’s editor him- 
self, that Kerek was called Charar by the 
Greeks, to which the Romans added 
Omanorum (Kerek of Ammon) to dis- 
tinguish it from the more southern Kerek ; 
and the Greeks themselves, for the same 
purpose, referred it to Moab, in the name 
of Charag-moba. We think these consider- 
ations demonstrate that Kerek could not 
have been a town of the Idumezans before 
the Captivity; nor could it therefore be 
mentioned or alluded to as such by the 
sacred writers. And if the prior claims 
of Kerek be dismissed, no one will dis- 
pute those of the town of Wady Mousa. 
We might rest here: but we will add 
that the Edomites were a great people, 
established between the Dead Sea and the 
Red Sea (the sea of Edom), when the 
Israelites were about to enter the Promised 
Land, and the history of the transactions 
between the two people appears to demon- 
strate that the capital of Edom was even 
then to the south of the Dead Sea. They 
were also obviously a great commercial 
people before the time of Solomon; and 
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the very reasons of commercial advantage 
which are thought to have dictated the 
ultimate removal to Wady Mousa, must 
have equally operated at an earlier period 
—Kerek being most disadvantageously 
situated as the capital of a people pos- 
sessing the commerce of the Red Sea. 
Furthermore, we have seen that Jerome 
says Joktheel was Petra: and he, of all 
men, was likely to have known if Kerek 
was or ever had been the ancient Petra; 
but he says Petra was near Mount Hor, 
and Burckhardt and his learned editor 
were the first to receive and confirm the 
local traditions which determine Mount 
Hor to have been one of the mountains 
near Wady Mousa. In conclusion, we 
may add that the prophetic intimations 
concerning Edom receive no illustration 
from Kerek, but correspond with astonish- 
ing precision to the present appearances 
presented by the remains of the wonderful 
city in Wady Mousa: and although the 
consideration has been generally over- 
looked, we shall ever be disposed to con- 
tend that the prophetic intimations con- 
cerning the (then future but now present) 
condition of towns, furnish the very best 
and most authoritative data by which the 
sites of such places may be determined. 
At present we give a cut from Laborde, 
showing one of the aspects in which this 
wonderful city, with its sculptured and 
excavated cliffs, appears; reserving the 
descriptive details to be given in connec- 
tion with these prophecies, which they 
will contribute to iflustrate. (See the 
historical note on the Edomites, under 
Gen. xxxvi. 2.) 


CHAPTER XV. 


Verse 19. “ Pul the king of Assyria.” 
—Here the empire of Assyria first rises to 
our notice; not, however, first, chronolo- 
gically, as the mission of Jonah to its 
capital took place at a still earlier date— 
thirty years earlier, according to Dr. 
Hales. Of Nineveh, the capital of this 
empire, we shall speak in the books of 
Jonah and Naham. Its foundation, as 
we have seen, is noticed in the tenth 
chapter of Genesis, not as the metropolis 
of a kingdom, but as one, and not the 
most important, of several towns there 
mentioned. Its foundation as a metro- 
polis and a great city must be attributed 
to Ninus II., whose reign began B.c. 
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1252, about the time of Jephthah, and 
who, from all that appears, was the first 
who made Assyria a powerful state. This 
is proved by the concurrent testimony 
of Herodotus, Appian, and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, whose united evidence has 
been ably analysed by Dr. Hales: so that 
the accounts of Ctesias, who places the 
beginning of this great king’s reign B.c. 
2127, that is, prior to the birth of Abra- 
ham, evidently exemplifies the ingenious 
process by which nations contrived to 
assign a preposterous antiquity to their 
greatness. It is clear, by this account, 
that Ninus IJ., the true founder of the 
Assyrian empire, is confounded with that 
“ mighty hunter” Nimrod, or Ninus I.— 
the victories and acts of the latter being 
assigned with much exaggeration to the 
former, while, to countenance the story, 
an imaginary dynasty of twenty-four 
kings is made to precede the real founder 
of the empire. If so mighty an empire 
had existed from the time of Abraham, 
it is incredible that no notice of it 
should have been found in all the Scrip- 
ture. Indeed, the dynasty, commencing 
with Ninus II., is not mentioned in the 
holy books, till the mission of Jonah; 
when, however, it is clear that Nineveh, 
that eminently “great city,” was the 
capital of an important empire, which 
had not, however, until the period 
of the present text, extended its limits 
west of the Euphrates, and thereby 
come into offensive contact with the 
Hebrew kingdoms. It is also only about 
this time that we begin to see, with any 
distinctness, into the historical notices of 
Assyria which are to be found in the 
Greek authors. 

The Scripture dynasty of Assyrian 
kings begins with that unnamed “king of 
Nineveh” who repented at the prophecy 
of Jonah. Dr. Hales thinks it probable 
that Pul was his son, and apparently the 
second Belus of the Greek historians, who 
built the temple of that name at Babylon, 
which was a chief city of the Assyrian 
empire. He is the first Assyrian sovereign 
whom we find west of the Euphrates, and 
this circumstance it was, probably, that 
drew the attention of the Greeks towards 
him and his empire. To avert the imme- 
diate danger of this invasion cost the king 
of Israel 375,000/. of our money, raised 
by a tax of nearly six guineas each upon 
_his more wealthy subjects. 
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29. “ Tiglath-pileser.”—This conqueror 
seems to have been the son of Pul. It is 
the probable conjecture of Sir Isaac New- 
ton (admitted by Hales), that at Pul's 
death his dominions were divided between 
his two sons; when the sovereignty of 
Assyria was given to the elder, Tiglath- 
pileser ; and the prefecture of Babylon to 
the younger, Nabonassar, from the date of 
whose reign or government the celebrated 
era of that name took its rise, B.c. 747. 
The cause of this incursion is given in 
the next chapter. The kings of Judah, 
being close pressed by the kings of Israel 
and Syria, bribed the Assyrian, with the 
spoils of the Temple and the promise of 
vassalage, to come to his assistance. 
Tiglath-pileser willingly availed himself 
of the opportunity of extending his own 
power westward: he slew the king of 
Syria, and took Damascus, transporting 
its inhabitants to Kir (Kurdistan), or 
Assyria Proper, and then proceeded to 
deal out the same bitter portion to Israel. 
The trans-Jordanic tribes of Reuben, Gad, 
and half-Manasseh, he removed to Media, 
and also the other half of Manasseh that 
was settled in Galilee. This was the first 
captivity: but some understand that the 
trans-Jordanic tribes were removed by 
Pul, and the inhabitants of Galilee only 
by his son (compare this verse with 
1 Chron. v. 26). The king of Judah had 
small cause to congratulate himself on 
this result, for, as Prideaux remarks, 
“ Instead of two petty princes, whom he 
had afore for his neighbours, and with 
either of which he was well able to cope, 
he had now this mighty king for his 
neighbour, against whom no power of the 
land was sufficient to make any resistance, 
and the ill effect whereof both Israel and 
Judah did afterwards sufficiently feel.” 
The name of Tiglath-pileser has had 
various interpretations, some of them very 
absurd. Might not the distinctive part of 
it— Tiglath,” be taken from the river 
Tigris, on which his capital stood, and. 
which, to this day, bears the name of 
Diglath? D and T are letters continually 
changed for each other. The name might 
then mean “great lord of the Tigris.” 
The title “lord of the river” (Tigris) is 
now borne by an Arab sheikh who 
received it from the pasha of Bagdad. 

“ Junoah.”"—A place of this name is 
meutioned in Josh. xvi. 6, as in the tribe 
of Ephraim, and which Jerome describes 
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as being in his time a village in Acraba- 
tene, twelve miles to the east of Neapolis 
or Shechem. But Bontrere thinks, not 
without reason, that the present text 
requires the Janoah it mentions to be a 
distinct place in the tribe of Naphtali, in 
which all the other places here named 
were situated, 
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Tuts chapter corresponds generally to 
2 Chron. xxviii., which is longer than 
this, and contains several facts and details 
of circumstances which this does not 
comprehend. On the other hand, the 
taking of Elath by the Syrians (verse 
7 of the present chapter)—which is a very 
important event, imvolving, as it must 
have done, the final loss of whatever com- 
merce the Hebrews may have maintained 
by the way of the Red Sea—is not men- 
tioned in the parallel text of Chronicles. 
Neither do we find there any mention 
of the altar which was made after the 
pattern the king sent from Damascus; 
although it is there generally stated that 
Ahaz worshipped the gods of Damascus, 
and built altars (for such worship doubt- 
less) in every corner of Jerusalem. His 
journey to Damascus to meet Tiglath- 
pileser is also umnoticed in Chronicles : 
but it is important to observe that it is 
there clearly stated (verse 20), that the 
formidable Assyrian, whose assistance he 
had so unworthily purchased, came in- 
deed, “ and distressed him, but strength- 
ened him not.” Thus most justly did the 
insulted Jehovah punish his apostacy and 
wickedness, and demonstrate the rotten- 
ness of the reeds on which he leaned. For 
some illustrative observations we refer to 
the parallel passage. 
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Verse 3. “ Shalmaneser.”—This prince 
is called simply Shalman in Hos. x. 14. 
He was the successor of Tiglath-pileser, 
and, according to Hales, his reign extended 
from 726 to 714 B.c. Besides the final 
subversion of the kingdom of Israel by 
this prince, as recorded in this chapter, 
Josephus preserves a passage from the 
archives of Tyre, from which it appears 
that the Assyrian king overran Phenicia 
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also, and received the submission of all 
the country except Tyre. The clder 
Tyre (Pale-tyrus), Sidon, Acre, and 
other towns, seem to have been glad of 
the opportunity of exchanging the yoke of 
their dominant neighbour for that of a 
foreign power; for they assisted the 
Assyrian with a fleet of sixty ships, which 
the Tyrians defeated with only twelve 
ships. Upon this, Shalmaneser advanced 
to Tyre, and kept it in a state of blockade 
for five years, when his death occasioned 
the undertaking to be discontinued. This 
is very similar to what happened on other 
occasions, as Heeren remarks. While the 
Phenician states under the control of 
Tyre readily submitted to foreign invaders, 
the free aud sovereign Tyre herself offered 
a vigorous and powerful opposition to the 
most famous conquerors—Alexander him- 
self not excepted. 

4. “So hing of Egypt." —It is agreed 
on all hauds that this So was the Sabacon 
of Herodotus. He was an Ethiopian who 
invaded and conquered Egypt, and reigned 
there for fifty years, when, being warned 
by an oracle, he resigned his dominion 
and withdrew to his own country. Hales 
conjectures that the true cause of his 
leaving Egypt may have been the appre- 
hension of an Assyrian war, which he had 
perhaps in the first instance sought to 
avert, by prompting the king of Israel to 
rebel against Shalmaneser. 

6. “Carried Israel away into Assyria.” 
—The names of all the places mentioned 
here, and in 1 Chron. v. 26, as the settle- 
ments of the Hebrew captives in Media, 
have been satisfactorily traced by Major 
Rennell in the remote northern district of 
Media, towards the Caspian Sea and the 
province of Ghilan; or, more definitely, 
in the neighbourhood of' the river Kizil- 
Ozan (Gozan) which now forms the 
southern limit of the two most northern 
provinces of Persia, Azerbijan and Ghilan. 
Profane history concurs with the sacred 
in attesting that Media was at this time 
subject to the Assyrians, but revolted about 
uine years later, and, in process of time 
(174 years), acquired, in its turn, the so- 
vereignty of Asia. 

In Media, on the perpendicular surface 
of a smooth mountain, on the road be- 
tween Babylon and Hamadan, which is 
supposed to be the same as Ecbatana, the 
ancient capital of Media, there appears a 
remarkable sculpture, a copy of which, 
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after Sir R. Ker Porter, is given in the 
annexed wood-cut. Having visited the 
spot a few years since, we can vouch for 
the minute accuracy with which the 
sculpture is represented; and have intro- 
duced a copy of it here, on account of 
the reference which Sir Robert supposes it 
to bear to the circumstances recorded in 
this chapter. He conceives the principal 
figure, distinguished as a king by his 
regal dress and colossal stature, to be 
Shalmaneser, attended by the generals of 
his Assyrian aud Median forces [these 
two figures are not shown in the engrav- 
ing]; and that the ten captives, including 
the one on whose body the king rests his 
foot, are the representatives of the ten 
tribes, which had been subdued and re- 
moved. into this very country by himself 
and his father. The idea is ingenious, 
and its truth is sufficiently possible to 
warrant the introduction of a copy of the 
sculpture in this place. The captives 
have certainly that peculiar cast of phy- 
siognomy by which the Jews have ever 
been distinguished ; and, from the attitude 
of the king, he may be supposed in the 
act of administering reproof to them, on 
account of their rebellion, before pro- 
nouncing their final doom. So far there 
is nothing very improbable in this suppo- 
sition; and probability is all that can be 
attained in these matters, until we are- 
able to understand the inscriptions in: 
which the explanatory particulars are~ 
doubtless contained. In the present in- 
stance these are probably to be sought in 
the characters inscribed on the skirt of 
the third of the standing captives. Above 
the head of each individual there is a 
compartment, with an inscription in the- 
arrow-headed character, probably describ- 
ing the name and situation of the severa¥ 
persons. Sir R. Ker Porter imagines that 
the prostrate captive is the king of Israel, 
as the representative of his own tribe; 
that the inscribed skirt, just referred to, is 
probably intended to designate the striking 
custom among the Jews of writing sen- 
tences on different parts of their garments; 
and that the high cap may have been an 
exaggerated representation of the mitre 
worn by the sacerdotal tribe of Levi. The 
first conjecture is plausible; the second 
rather fanciful; the third entirely un- 
founded. Levi was not one of the ten 
captive tribes of Israel. It counted asa 
thirteenth tribe when Joseph (Ephraim 
Q3 
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and Manasseh), as in the instance of the 
captivity, counts as two. The uumber 
ten is therefore made out without Levi. 
The Levites seem very generally to have 
attached themselves to the kingdom of 
Judah, after the separation of the two 
kingdoms, as is evident from the history 
of both monarchies, as well as from the 
ultimate return of the Levites ouly with 
the captives of Judah and Benjamin. 
Those who hesitate to accept this very 
beautiful sculpture as an illustration of 
the present history, will nevertheless value 
it as a most authentic representation of 
the mode, frequently alluded to in the 
Scriptures, in which captive enemies were 
wont to be presented to, and treated by, 
the ancient Oriental conquerors, 

24. “ Cuthah.”—This seems to be only 
the Chaldee name for “Cush,” which, in 
its original application, appears to have 
referred to the tract of country better 
known as Susiana, and now as Khusistan. 
This country, anciently famous for its 
fertility, but now, for the most part, a 
desert, extends inland from the eastern 
bank of the Tigris in the lower part of its 
course, and from the stream formed by 
the coufluence of that river with the 
Euphrates, Geographically, it was part 
of Persia, though bordering on Assyria 
Proper ; but it certainly formed a part of 
the Assyrian dominion. Josephus agrees 
that Cuthah was in Persia; and although 
nothing very positive can be stated, there 
does not seem any greater probability 
than that which Khusistan offers. This 
province is now shared between the Arabs 
and Persians, the former possessing that 
portion which is washed by the Tigris, 
and the latter having authority over the 
south-eastern portion, which is fronted by 
the united Tigris and Euphrates, and by 
the upper end of the Persian Gulf. But 
even the Persian part of Khusistan is 
chiefly in the occupation of Arabian and 
Persian tribes, which acknowledge little, 
if any, submission to the Persian go- 
vernors, The Jews applied the denomi- 
nation “ Cuthites,” as a general term, to 
all the new settlers. 

“ Ava,” —The general identity of name, 
as noticed in the preceding note, would 
seem to strengthen the statement of Jose- 
phus, that the five names merely describe 
different tribes of Cuthites, and in this 
view, the names may be conceived to be 
those of the principal towns denominating 
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the particular districts from which they 
came. If so, we should be very much 
inclined to suspect that Ava is to be 
sought at Ahwaz, the ouly probable place 
of similar name in Khusistan. This town 
is situated upon the river Karoon, which 
discharges its waters into the head of the 
Persian Gulf; and agrees very well with 
the position which Sanson, without any . 
apparent knowledge of Ahwaz, assigns to 
Ava. It was a famous city, described as 
one of the largest in the world, in the 
time of the caliphs of Bagdad, and ap- 
pears to have occupied the site of a more 
ancient city. Its extensive ruins still 
attest its ancient importance. It is no- 
ticed in Kinneir’s ‘Geographical Memoir,’ 
and, more completely, in a memoir printed 
in an appendix to Captain Mignan’s 
‘Travels in Chaldea,’ and also in the 
second volume of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety’s Transactions. 

“ Hamath.”—This is thought to denote 
the Syrian territory on the Orontes, the 
capital of which, of the same name, has 
been noticed under Num. xiii. It is sup- 
posed that Shalmaneser, having conquered 
this country, removed some of its inha- 
bitants to Palestine. There is nothing 
but the name to sanction this conclusion; 
and we should rather think that some 
place in Assyria or Khusistan may have 
been intended. 

“ Sepharvaim.”"—Calmet thinks that 
these are the Saspires, mentioned by He- 
rodotus as dwelling between Armenia and 
Colchis; and who, according to Major 
Rennell, would, in modern geography, 
occupy eastern Armenia. These are pro- 
bably not different from the Sarapanes 
whom Strabo places in Armenia. We 
much rather incline to the opinion that 
the name is to be sought in that of Si- 
phara, a city on the Euphrates, above 
Babylon, at that part where the river 
makes the nearest approach to the Tigris, 
and consequently to Assyria Proper. The 
probability for this seems to us Incompa- 
rably the best, and chiefly on account of 
its proximity to Khusistan and Assyria. 
If the Samaritans were assembled from 
such different and remote countries as 
some expositors suppose, they must have 
spoken different languages; and as no 
notice is ever taken, either in the Scripture 
or elsewhere, of a diversity of tongues 
among them, this may be taken as strength- 
ening the probability that the different sec- 
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tions of the Samaritan colony all proceeded 
from the same region. 

26. “ Therefore he hath sent lions among 
them.”—That they for this reason felt it 
necessary to worship “the God of the 
land,” led some of the Rabbins to cha- 
racterize the Cuthites as “Proselytes of 
lions.” The whole transaction strikingly 
illustrates the prevalent notions of ancient 
idolatry. They believed each land and 
people had its tutelary god, and, conceiv- 
ing Jehovah himself to be such a god, 
they had no hesitation in admitting that 
their punishment came from him, for 
neglecting his worship in the country over 
which he presided. We may here re- 
state a remark we made on a former oc- 
casion, that no ancient people denied the 
God whom the Jews worshipped to be a 
true God; but they disputed that he was 
the only God—and alone entitled to the 
worship of mankind. The Samaritans 
either were not acquainted with this 
claim, or did not submit to it; but they 
had no reluctance to admit the God of 
Israel to a wretched and unholy partner- 
ship with the gods they had been accus- 
tomed to honour. In the course of time, 
their worship of the only true God became 
more pure and simple: but they always 
remained distinguished from the Jews by 
some peculiarities of practice and belief, 
to which we shall have future occasion to 
advert. 

30, 31. “ Succoth-benoth.” — This is 
thought to be the name, or to refer to the 
worship, of a female deity, whose attri- 
butes were similar to those of the Baby- 
lonian Mylitta, to whom, according to 
Herodotus, the honour of women was con- 
sidered an acceptable and necessary offer- 
ing. 

ip Nergal..«..Ashima....Nibhaz and 
Tartak.”—Much ingenious, and, as we 
think, useless speculation has been be- 
stowed upon these names, which occur 
here only. We feel it best to acknow- 
ledge, with Professor Jahn, that nothing 
whatever is known about them. 

“ Adrammelech and Anammelech.” — 
These names seem to denote the same 
idol, which is so often mentioned in 
Scripture under the name of Moloch or 
- Melech, “the king.” The prefixed words 
to these names seem to be merely epithets 
of honour and distinction. The first from 
“IN adar, “mighty,” “illustrious ;” 
and the other, more uncertain, but pos- 
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sibly from Py anak, “to answer,” re- 
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‘ferring to some oracular property assigned. 


to Moloch or to his image. Cudworth 
and others think that the two names refer 
to the same idol; and indeed the Hebrew 


has “god” (FF5yQ), not “gods (SN) 


of Sepharvaim.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE greater part of this history is found, 
with some variation and very large 
additions, in 2 Chron. xxix., xxxil., 
and Isaiah xxxvi. In this and other 
instances, the parallel in Isaiah agrees 
more exactly with the history as given 
in Kings, than as in Chronicles. In 
fact, the historical chapters in Isaiah, and 
we may add Jeremiah, are almost iden- 
tical, in every respect, with the correspond- 
ing passages in 2 Kings; whereas, in 2 
Chronicles, the same facts are related in a 
different. form of words and with varied 
details, with also further particulars not 
contained either in 2 Kings or in the Pro- 
phets. These also contain some passages 
which are not to be found in Chronicles. 
Having thus apprised the reader that the 
parallelism between this book and Isaiah 
commences with this chapter, while that 
with 2 Chron. still continues, we shall, in 
what remains of 2 Kings, give our more 
particular, but not exclusive, attention 
to the facts which are nowhere else 
repeated. 

Verse 4. “Brake in pieces the brasen 
serpent.”—This was a bold and healthy 
measure. Some kings, however hent on 
the extirpation of idolatry, would have 
hesitated at the destruction of that which 
was certainly in itself an interesting me- 
morial of the remarkable transaction with 
which it had been associated. But when 
ithad become a temptation and an instru- 
ment of evil to a loose-minded people, 
the king saw that the well-being of the 
nation required its destruction. Wemay 
wonder how it happened that the Hebrews 
could fall into such absurdity as the wor- 
ship ofa brasen serpent. But our surprise 
will be diminished, on reflecting that 
serpent-worship, under some form or other, 
was one of the most diffused idolatries of 
the ancient world. We may refer to the 
general considerations on animal-worship 
which have been stated in the note (Deut. 
iv.) on the gods of Egypt; and the refer- 
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ence is particularly appropriate, as the 
ancient nations of eastern Europe and 
western Asia confessedly derived the 
practice of serpeut-worship, and the ideas 
connected with it, from that country. 
The cuts given under that chapter also 
exhibit various instances of the use of the 
serpent’s figure as a sacred idolatrous 
symbol. In fact, the serpent makes a 
very conspicuous appearance in the ani- 
mal-worship of Egypt, where not only 
was its figure displayed in various idola- 
trous combinations, but the living animal 
itself was honoured, as it’ is at this day, 
in the temples of India. “In Egypt, the 
cerastes, or homed snake, was sacred to 
Ammon, and was interred after death in 
his temple. This serpent was harmless. 
Another, more commonly represented in 
Egyptian sculptures, and that which 
appears as a crowning figure in the images 
of kings and gods, was the venomous xaia 
haj, which was regarded as an emblem of 
Cueph, the good deity; and it is remark- 
able, that, under all the various modifica- 
tions of serpent-worship, the serpent was 
made the deified symbol of something 
good and beneficent. Itsym bolised “the 
good genius ” also among the Greeks and 
Romans, and their worship of the healing 
power (/Esculapius), under the same 
figure, was but a part of the same general 
idea. It would be curious, but perhaps 
not in this place profitable, to inquire how 
arose this regard to an animal which the 
Scripture certainly does not mention 
worthily, but seems rather to associate 
with the Wicked One, and with the ruin 
which his machinations occasioned. Was 
it that the good of idolatry was the evil of 
Scripture? It may be, however, that the 
serpent was thus chosen as the most fitting 
emblem of that system which endowed 
the universe and all its parts—the greatest 
and the least—with an intelligent and 
living soul ; and its emblematic fitness as 
a type of nature, thus imagined, may 
perhaps be found in the peculiarities of its 
organization. Its demait able longevity — 
its peculiar movements—its rapid march, 
without those members of progression with 
which other animals are gifted—and the 
vibrations of life preserved in the separated 
ll for some time after the carcase has 

een cut in pieces,—are all circumstances 
well calculated to impress the idea, that 
the serpent had a condition of life peculiar 
to itself, and that there was something 
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supernatural in its being. ‘The way of 
a serpent upon a rock ” is one of the four 
things which even the wise Agur coufessed 
to be too wonderful for him. (Prov. 
xxx, 19.) 

This class of ideas, as well as the influ- 
ence of example, may have induced the 
Israelites to worship the brazen serpent. 
They might do this the more readily, 
because, whatever may be the general 
character of the serpent in the Bible, there 
was room for them to associate with the 
particular brazen serpent the ideas of 
beneficence which the heathen usually 
connected with that creature. In the 
wilderness they had been directed to look 
on it and live. They did so, and lived. 
And this direction and its consequence, 
misunderstood and perverted, may have 
formed the foundation of the idolatry into 
which they fell. How they worshipped, 
is not very clear. Perhaps, like the 
Egyptians, they regarded it as a symbol 
of “the Good God ;” and that Good God, 
to them, certainly could not have been 
other than their own Jenovau: and, in 
this case, the worship of the serpent may 
have been a sort of mitigated idolatry, 
not, in principle, unlike that of which the 
golden calf was the object. Or they may 
have worshipped it as the symbol of some 
strange god, perhaps of Egypt. Or, finally, 
and which we think most probable, they, 
with a recollection of its origin, regarded 
it as symbolizing the Divine healing 
power, and as such, resorted to it, and 
burned incense before it, when afflicted 
with diseases, much in the same manner 
that the classical ancients resorted, :on 
similar occasions, to the serpent-symbol of 
the healing god. 

7. “ Rebelled.’—He neglected to send 
the customary tribute or presents; and, in 
his expedition against the Philistines, 
acted as an independent sovereign. 

13. “ Sennacherib."—This prince was 
the son of Shalmaneser; and his reign, 
according to Hales, extended from 714 
to 710 B.c. It appears that Hezekiah’s 
revolt began in the reign of Shalmaneser, 
who however was too much engaged in 
other affairs, perhaps the siege of Tyre, to 
take against him such strong measures as 
we see his son now undertaking. It 
would seem, from the insinuatien in verse 
24, that Hezekiah had been encouraged in 
his revolt by some vague promises of 
assistance from Egypt which were never 
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fulfilled. We have several intimations in 
this part of the history, of the great and 
just alarm with which the Egyptians 
regarded the westward march of the 
Assyrian power; and it appears to have 
been their policy to divert the attention 
of the Assyrians from themselves, by 
giving them sufficient employment in 
confirming their authority over the inter- 
vening states, already rendered tributary. 
We have already seen them giving similar 
encouragement to Hoshea, king of Israel, 
in his disastrous attempt to shake off the 
Assyrian yoke. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Turs chapter is repeated with great exact- 
ness in Isaiah xxxvii.; and some of its 
facts (corresponding to verses 10—14, 
and 35—37, of this chapter) are given, 
with some variation, in 2 Chron. xxxii. 
17—23. 

Verse 35. “ Behold, they were all dead 
corpses."—Upon the agency which the 
Lord employed on this occasion, in deliver- 
ing Judah, and in avenging the insulted 
honour of his own Great Name, we shall 
have occasion‘ to remark under Isaiah. 
At present, we wish to adduce the very 
remarkable and valuable coincident testi- 
mony afforded by Herodotus, who men- 
tions Sennacherib by name, and recites 
his miraculous defeat in such a manner, 
that, although greatly distorted, we cannot 

- fail to recognise the same event which the 
sacred writings record in three different 
places. He says, that at this time there 
reigned in Egypt a priest of Vulcan, 
named Sethon, who neglected and con- 
temned the military establishment which 
had been formed in Egypt; and, among 
other dishonours which he put upon 
the soldier caste, he withdrew the allot- 
ment of twelve acres of land which, under 
former kings, had been allowed as the 
portion of everysoldier. After this, when 
Semnacherib invaded Egypt with a great 
army, not one of the military class came 
forward to his assistance. The royal 
hey seeing no help before him, with- 

rew toa temple, where, ‘standing before 
the image, he deplored bitterly the evils 
with which his kingdom was threatened. 
As he wept, sleep overpowered him, and 
he saw, in a vision, the god standing by 
and bidding him be of good cheer, assuring 
him that no harm should befall him if he 
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marched out against the Assyrians, for he 
would himself send him assistance. Se- 
thon took courage from this vision, and, 
collecting a body of men, entirely consist- 
ing of shopkeepers, artisans, and the dregs 
of the people—there not being one soldier 
among them—he marched out, and formed 
his camp at Pelusium. The night after 
his arrival, myriads of field-mice infested 
the camp of the enemy, gnawing in pieces 
their quivers, their bow-strings, and the 
straps of their shields; so that, in the 
morning, finding themselves deprived of 
the use of their arms, they fled in great 
disorder, and many of them were slain. 
Herodotus adds, that in his time this event 
was commemorated by a statue of the 
king standing in the temple of Vulcan, 
and. holding in his hand a mouse, with the 
inscription, “ Whoever looks on me, let 
him be pious.” 

This is most evidently nothing more 
than an adaptation to Egypt, its king, and 
its gods, of what belonged to Judah, to 
Hezekiah, and to the power of Jehovah. 
It is the same narrative Egyptianized. 
We do not see any evidence that Senna- 
cherib really invaded Egypt, and certainly 
was not doing so at this time. But there 
can be little doubt that his proceedings 
in Palestine were but preparatory to the 
invasion of that country ; and this rendered 
the destruction of his army a deliverance 
not only to the Hebrews but to the Egyp- 
tians also. Deeply interested as the latter 
were in the event, we may easily see the 
inducement of their priests to relate this 
amazing manifestation of Divine power, 
with such circumstances as might make 
it appear to have been intended for the 
deliverance of their own country, and 
effected by the power of their own gods. 
Altogether, this Egyptian narrative, while 
it confirms that which we receive on an 
authority which needs no confirmation, 
furnishes one of the most curious instances 
of historical adaptation which we have the 
means of distinctly authenticating. 

37. “ Misroch.”—Nothing is known of 
this god. 

“ His sons smote him with the sword.” — 
It appears, from the book of Tobit, that 
on his return home, the Assyrian king, his 
temper being soured by the signal defeat 
he had sustained, behaved with great 
severity, and even cruelty, in his govern- 
ment; and particularly to the captive 
Israelites, numbers of whom he caused to 
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be slain every day, and thrown into the 
streets. “By which savage humour 
having made himself so intolerable that 
he could not be borne even by his own 
family, his two eldest sons conspired 
against him” (Prideaux, i. 37). Some 
think that he had made a vow to sacrifice 
these two sons, to appease his gods, and to 
incline them to bestir themselves for the 
restoration of his affairs. But this con- 
jecture rests on no authority. 

“Land of Armenia.”—This country 
adjoined Assyria in the north, and was at 
this time tributary to Assyria, but go- 
verned by its own kings. Its scriptural 
celebrity is derived from its being the 
supposed and most probable first settle- 
ment of the men saved from the deluge; 
and, in a less degree, from certain allusions 
to the country and its products, which 
may be found in the Prophets. As a 
general account, however, of Armenia 
would not contribute to the illustration 
of Scripture, we shall not write more 
largely of the country; but may refer 
those who desire further information to 
the article “Armenia” in the ‘Penny 
Cyclopedia.’ Any really illustrative 
points which the history or condition of 
this country offers, have been and will be 
noticed in their proper places. 

“ Esarhaddon.”—This king, the third 
son of Sennacherib, is the “ great and 
noble Asnapper” of Ezra (iv. 10), the 
Sargon of Isaiah (xx. 1), the Sarchedon of 
Tobit (i. 21), and the Asaradin of Ptole- 
my. The following particulars concern- 
inghim are chiefly from Dr. Hales (iv. 57, 
&c.). The reader will have observed 
that we are now attending to these foreign 
kings and their affairs for the sake of 
illustrating the sacred history, which will 
be the better understood for these explana- 
tions. The details of the sacred history 
itself will then be more conveniently 
illustrated, independently of the extra- 
neous particulars here brought together. . 

It seems that the Babylonians, Medes, 
Armenians, and other tributary nations, 
took the opportunity offered by the pros- 
tration of the Assyrian power by the 
Lord's hand, to throw off the yoke they 
had so long borne. Esarhaddon was 
therefore actively engaged, during the 
first years of his reign, in attempting to 
re-establish the broken affairs of the em- 
pire to which he had succeeded. It was 
not until the thirtieth year of his reign, 
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however, that he recovered Babylon ; and 
the Medes were never again brought under 
the yoke. It appears, from Ezra iv., that 
it was this prince who transported the 
Cuthites, Babylonians, &c., into the waste 
cities of Samaria: and Hales conjectures, 
with probability, that this was to punish 
them for their revolt. When this king 
had settled his affairs at home, he under- 
took an expedition against the states of 
Palestine, Phenicia, Egypt, and Ethiopia, 
to avenge his father’s defeat, and to re- 
cover the revolted provinces west of the 
Euphrates. For three years he ravaged 
these provinces, and brought away many 
captives; as foretold by Isaiah (xx. 3, 4). 
About two years after, he invaded and 
ravaged Judea; and the captains of his 
host took Manasseh, the king, alive, and 
carried him away captive, with many of 
the nobility and people, to Babylon. 
Hales says, “ Esarhaddon was a great 
and prosperous prince. He seems not 
only to have recovered all the former pro- 
vinces of the Assyrian empire, except 
Media, but to have added considerably 
thereto, if we may judge of the several 
states which bis grandson, Nabuchodo- 
nosor, summoned as his auxiliaries in 
the war with the Medes; namely, Baby- 
lonia, Mesopotamia, Cilicia, Syria, Phoe- 
nicia, Judea, Persia, Arabia, and Egypt 
(Judith i. 6—10; see Jackson, vol. i. p. 
332). He is ranked by Ptolemy, in his 
Canon, among the Babylonian kings, 
probably because he made it his chief 
residence during the last thirteen years 
of his reign, to prevent another defection.” 
The same learned writer proves that this 
prince is the Sardanapalus of Diodorus 
and Justin, in whose reign happened the 
revolt of the Medes, 710 B.c.; and whom 
both of these historians unskilfully con- 
founded with the last king Sarac, who 
perished in the overthrow of Nineveh, 
about a century afterwards, in 606 B.c. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Some verses containing parallel facts 
may be found in 2 Chron. xxxii.; but 
the parallel in Isaiah xxxviii. and xxxix. 
is very exact and complete. The 38th 
of Isaiah also contains Hezekiah’s song 
of thanksgiving for his recovery, which 
is not given in the present chapter. 

Verse 11. “ The dial of Ahaz.”—This 
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very remarkable passage naturally sug- 
gests an inquiry into the character of the 
instrument which was employed to de- 
monstrate the miraculous effect which it 
pleased God to concede to the desire of 
Hezekiah. Yet it is less our intention to 
enter into any minute investigation in 
order to establish the identity of the dial 
of Ahaz, than to furnish such a brief 
statement concerning ancient dials in 
general, as may furnish rather an illus- 
trative than an explanatory view of the 
subject. 

The present mention of a dial is the 
first on record, and enables us to find a 
very early point in the history of the 
invention, without affording any clue to 
its origin. This dial seems, however, 
from the manner in which it is mentioned, 
to have been considered a curious and 
rare thing, since it was distinguished by 
the name of the king by whom it had 
been erected. It would seem, from the 
fact, that this king Ahaz sent from Da- 
mascus the pattern of an altar which he 
saw there, with directions that one like it 
should be made at Jerusalem; that he was 
what is called a man of taste, a collector 
of curiosities, and so on. Probably the 
dial was one of his curiosities, and per- 
haps originated like the altar —being 
either imported from abroad, or made 
after the pattern of one that he had seen 
at Damascus or elsewhere. The Jews 
were not remarkable for their inventions ; 
and it is by no means necessary to suppose 
that the use of sun-dials originated among 
them. Doubtless, however, they had those 
common and popular methods of mea- 
suring time by the length, inclination, 
and return of the shadows of objects, 
which in all times and countries have 
served for that purpose, and which con- 
tinue in use among the peasantry of the 
most cultivated nations. 

We very much incline to the opinion, 
which we find advocated by several con- 
tinental writers, that the first contrivances 
for a more precise measurement of time 
were pillars, set up in the midst of an 
open area, on the pavement of which 
were marked different lines, which fur- 
nished the necessary indications as the 
shadow of the column fell successively 
upon them. They were thus artificial 
gnomons; and there is some tolerable, 
though not very positive, evidence for the 
conclusion, that the famous obelisks of 
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the Egyptians were intended for the same 
purpose. That pillars were used as gno- 
mons in Greece and Italy we know; and 
nothing seems more likely than that, when 
Augustus applied to this purpose the two 
grand obelisks which he caused to be re- 
moved from Egypt to Rome, he merely 
continued the use to which they had pre- 
viously been devoted. Josephus quotes a 
curious passage from Apion, which, if we 
could clearly understand it, might throw 
some light on the subject. We give the 
explanation (for such it is, rather than a 
translation) after Whiston, which we think 
assigns the only intelligible sense which 
the passage will bear. Apion charges 
Moses, that he set up pillars in the room 
of gnomons (obelisks), under which he 
made a cavity like that of a boat, and 
the shadow from the top of the pillar fell - 
into the cavity, and went round therein 
with the course of the sun. Apion men- 
tions this to show that Moses imitated (or, 
as in this instance, improved upon) the 
custom of the Egyptians ; which Josephus 
strongly denies, as well as his claim to 
this invention or imitation. What is said 
about Moses is of course an utter fiction ; 
but the passage is of value, as implying 
that the Egyptians really did use their 
obelisks for the purpose indicated. We 
have the rather dwelt on this, not only on 
account of its superior antiquity, but 
because this is one of the alternatives 
which has been assigned to the dial of 
Ahaz. It is right to add that the Hebrew 
has no word to express a dial; and the 
word in the text has not that force, its 
meaning being “ steps or degrees ” 


CMby)—the degrees or steps of Ahaz, 


which has led a very large class of com- 
mentators, ancient and modern, to con- 
clude that this famous “ dial” was nothing 
else than a stair framed with so much art 
and proportion, that the shadows of the 
steps expressed the hours and the course 
of the sun. 

The application of the principle of the 
gnomon to an artificial dial would na- 
turally be suggested by many circum- 
stances. One of the explanations which 
the Rabbins give of the dial of Ahaz is, 
that it was a concave hemisphere, in the 
middle of which was a globe, the shadow 
of which fell upon diverse lines engraved 
on the concavity. They add, that these 
lines were twenty-eight. This will strike 
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the reader as an adaptation of the sort of 
invention which Apion ascribed to Moses 
—falsely, indeed, but in such a manner 
as demonstrated that such a contrivance 
did actually exist. This will appear the 
more plainly, and the use of such a dial 
will be illustrated by the fact, that the 
piliar or obelisk used as a gnomon was 
ultimately, as au improvement, sur- 
mounted by a ball supported on a very 
delicate stem, and so elevated that its 
shadow was thrown upon the neighbour- 
ing soil with great precision, and quite 
disengaged from that of the pillar by 
which it was supported. The ball, how- 
ever, was by no means an essential part of 
the concave-hemispherical dials founded 
on this idea, a simple stylus being more 
usually employed to cast the required 
shadow. The first dials, properly so 
called (which appear to have been of this 
description), were, by the general con- 
fession of antiquity, the invention of the 
Babylonians, from whom the western na- 
tions derived them, as the Greeks allowed 
that they did. Anaximander, who intro- 
duced the first dial into Greece, had 
travelled in Chaldea in the time of the 
Captivity. His dial marked the equi- 
noxes, the solstices, and by their means 
the seasons. It belonged to the class of 
which we are speaking, called by the 
Greeks cxagn, a boat, and fpioGaigov, a 
hemisphere. The Egyptians also had such 
dials. Their solar equinoctial dial was 
of this class, as was also that with which 
Eratosthenes metred or verified the mea- 
sure of the earth. Although these dials 
were obviously, in their origin, equinoc- 
tial dials, the application of their prin- 
ciple to horary indications is obvious, 
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and was actually effected. We incline 
to suspect that the principle of the dial 
was known previously to the Egyptians, 
but that its detailed application was in- 
vented by the Babylonians, To this class 
of hollow hemispherical dials that repre- 
sented in fig. 1 seems to belong. It was 
found, upwards of a century since, at 
Ravenna; and appeared mounted on the 
shoulders of a Hercules. Our figure is 
copied from Zuzzeri, who, in 1746, did 
not know what had become of this dial. 
The other (fig. 2) represents a large marble 
sun-dial, on the point of a rock on the right 
of the monument of Thrasyllus, at Athens : 
from a fine engraving of which, in Le 
Roy, (‘Sur les Ruines des plus beaux 
Monumens de Ja Gréce,’) our figure is 
copied, This writer thinks it corresponds 
to the description of that, the invention of 
which is attributed to Berosus the Chal- 
dean. This Berosus lived about the time 
of Alexander; and when Vitruvius says 
that the invention of a kind of dial was 
ascribed to him, we are probably to un- 
derstand no more than that he first intro- 
duced it to the knowledge of the western 
nations. In this case it may well be 
supposed to have been in use in and 
before the time of Ahaz, and it may 
have become known to him when he went 
to meet the Assyrian king at Damascus. 
His curiosity in such matters would soon 
have brought to his knowledge the exist- 
ence of so important an instrument, and, 
asa king, he could have found no diffi- 
culty in obtaining one, or a pattern from 
which one might be made. It is to be 
regretted that the few words of Vitruvius 
do not indicate with greater precision the 
kind of dial intended. He says “Hemi- 
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cyclium excavatum ex quadrato ad en- 
climaque succisum, Berosus Chaldzus 
dicitur invenisse.” Some think, rather 
loosely, that this is the same concave hemi- 
sphere which has been already noticed; 
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but there is a difference between a hemi- 
sphere and a hemicycle (half-circle), and 
we think that such dials as those repre- 
sented in figs. 3 and 4 best answer to the 
descriptions of the dial of Berosus, and 
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which therefore have some claim to be 
jdentified with the dial of Ahaz. And 


this is further strengthened by the con- | 


sideration that the principle of this sort 
of dial will better perhaps, than any 
other, illustrate the retrogression of the 
shadow upon the dial in question. The 
figure 3 is copied from the representation 
(in the ‘ Antiquités dHerculanum °) of 
one of white marble found at Civita, in 
1762: it is particularly interesting as 
one of the most simple and primitive of 
its class. The other (fig. 4) very beau- 
tiful dial, also of marble, was discovered 
in Mount Tusculum (near Rome), in 
the year 1726; and is the principal sub- 
ject of the dissertation of Zuzzeri (‘ D'un 
antico orologio a’ séle, scavato in una 
villa antica sul monte Toscolo’—1746) ; 
to which we are indebted for this figure, 
as well as for that of the hemispherical 
dial. The resemblance of these two dials 
to those of Chaldea, attributed to Be- 
rosus, had been noticed by most anti- 
quarians who have adverted to them. 
Perhaps to this class also belongs the 
compound dial (fig. 5) in the Elgin 
collection, which exhibits four different 
dials on as many faces of the stone, and 
which is conjectured to have been in- 
tended to show the hour at one of the 
cross ways of Athens, where it was found. 

In concluding this note, we cannot 
omit to notice the curious portable dial 
(fig. 6), of which some specimens have 
been found, and which seems to have 
been used both by the Greeks and 
Romans. We have no means of deter- 
mining its antiquity; but it is clear that 
it could not, in the form it usually bears, 
that of a ham, have been known to the 
Jews, who hated the hog and all that 
belonged to it. The principle of its con- 
struction, however, was otherwise appli- 
cable, and, as a portable convenience, we 
are not precluded from supposing that an 
application of its principle was known to 
the Jews in later times, while con- 
nected with the Romans. It may be 
described as a ham, the tail of which 
served for the gnomon, and which was 
furnished with a hook or ring at the 
extremity, for the purpose of suspension. 
The dial is on the back of the ham, on 
which are described seven vertical lines, 
under which are abbreviated the names 
of the twelve months, beginning with 
January, retrograding to June, and again 
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| returning to December, as shown in the 


cut. Six horizontal lines traverse the 


Fig. 6. 


vertical ones, and by their intersection 
show the extension of the shades thrown 
by the gnomon, on the sun’s entering 
each sign of the zodiac, and consequently 
at every point of his path through the 
ecliptic. This also points out the hours 
of the day, the shadow descending with 
the rising, and again ascending with the 
setting sun. The square compartments 
were marked with the hours. It seems 
that when in use it was suspended by the 
hook or ring, the side being presented to 
the sun, and that when the extremity of 
the shadow of the gnomon reached the 
extremity of the line marked with the 
name of the actual month, the horizontal 
intersection showed the hour. As it is 
not very clear how it could be made to 
revolve with the sun, we do not know that 
it could spontaneously convey its intima- 
tions. We should think that it was kept 
suspended, and, when consulted, must 
have been adjusted for the moment with 
reference to some fixed rule or standard, 
which was probably connected with the 
beam or pillar from which it usually 
hung. This dial was found at Hercu- 
laneum in 1754, and is described. in the 
‘Monumenta Peloponnesia’ of Paciaudio; 
and a similar one, found at Portici in 
1755, is well described by Maréchal in 
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the ‘ Antiquités d’Herculanum,’ t. iv. p. 
14-18. Besides these authorities, and 
Zuzzeri, as cited above, we have also 
used Calmet’s ‘ Dissertation sur la rétro- 
gradation de l’ombre du soleil sur lhoro- 
loge d’Achaz;’ Goguet’s ‘ Origine des 
Lois,’ t. ii, p. 2381-234; and the articles 
Gnomon and Gnomonique in the ‘Ency- 
clopédie Mathématique.’ We have spe- 
cified these different ancient time-mea- 
sures, under the impression that they were 
all probably known at different times to 
the Hebrews, and used by them; and we 
wish it therefore to be taken as an il- 
lustration of the subject generally, rather 
than of the dial of Ahaz in particular, 
though we have no doubt that it is in- 
cluded in the statement we have given. 
12. “ Berodach-baladan ... « hing of 
Babylon.”—This is the first king of Ba- 
bylon mentioned in Scripture, his Nee 
decessors having been, apparently, preefects 
or viceroys to the Assyrian kings. This 
is he who asserted his independence, as 
mentioned in the last note on the pre- 
ceding chapter. After his death, the 
affairs of his kingdom would appear to 
have fallen into much disorder, if we 
may judge from the recurrence of five 
reigns, and two interregnums of ten years 
each, in the twenty-nine years which 
passed before Esarhaddon succeeded in 
again bringing it under the Assyrian yoke 
(see Hales, vol. iv. p. 58). Berodach 
-had the same political interest as Heze- 
kiah, in Spnpaton to Assyria; and it is 
probable that the ostensible embassy of 
congratulation had the real object of 
bringing the king of Judah into an al- 
lhance against the common enemy. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Tue parallel chapter to this is 2 Chro- 
nicles xxxiv.; and although there is 
considerable difference, the resemblance 
between the two parallel chapters is con- 
siderably greater than in some of those 
which have preceded. See the notes on 
the chapter referred to. 

Verse 7. “ He set a graven image of the 
grove."— This is scarcely intelligible. 
The two most common explanations are: 
1. That Manasseh really planted an 
idolatrous grove in the temple, that is, 
in its court; and 2, That, although a 
grove is literally expressed, we are to 
understand it, as a metonymy denoting 
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a sylvan goddess, or an idol worshipped 
in a wood. So Boothroyd renders, 
“grove-idol.” But we are rather dis- 
posed to agree with Selden and Gesenius 
that the word (FJ"WWN asherah) rendered 
“prove,” ought to be taken, at least in 
this place, as a proper name of Ashtoreth 
or Astarte. At all events, the account in 
xxiii. 6, of the manner in which this 
same ido] was taken out from the temple 
and destroyed, seems applicable rather to 
an image than a “grove,” though our 
translation has the same word there also. 
It there, in our translation, seems to be a 
literal grove, and here the image of a 
grove, Concerning Ashtoreth, see the 
note on chap. xxiii. 13. Mr. Landseer, 
in his ‘Sabeean Researches,’ has entered 
into much curious investigation, the ob- 
ject of which is to prove that in this and 
similar expressions neither a grove on the 
one hand, nor an image on the other, is 
to be understood; but that the object 
intended was a sort of artificial tree, with 
its stem and curved branches; being an 
astronomical machine, answering some 
of the purposes of our celestial spheres, 
planetaria, and armillary machines. This, 
in its origin, might have been innocently 
and usefully employed in pure astro- 
nomical calculation, apart from the super- 
stitions which deified the heavenly bodies 
and made them the dispensers of good 
and evil, But when this corruption had 
taken place, the asherim came to be re- 
garded idolatrously as sacred astrological 
indicators of the will and intentions of 
the gods, and engines of divination; on 
which account they are prohibited in 
Scripture and mentioned as abominable 
things. With a reference to the pecu- 
liarly astronomical character of the Sa- 
bean superstition, its prevalence in the 
East, and the gross addiction of the He- 
brews to it, together with the mention of 
the asherim in connection with the wor- 
ship of “the host of heaven,” this explana- 
tion deserves more attention than many 
readers would at the first view be dis- 
posed to allow it, We do not wish how- 
ever in this place, to express any opiniou 
as to its value for the explanation of the 
Hebrew word asherak, Our present ob- 
ject is to illustrate the present text, with- 
out entering into the general subject, 
which perhaps we may do on some future 
occasion. Meanwhile, however, we may 
say, that in our opinion, the arguments 
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of Mr. Landseer go a good way to 
strengthen the conclusion, thatthe asherah 
cannot always be understood to mean a 
literal grove or tree, and that ¢his is one 
of the texts in which it does not bear that 
meaning; although we can by no means 
subscribe to the opinion that it never has 
that signification. In short, our own 
impression is, that “a grove” is literally 
indicated, but that the word is applied by 
metonymy to other idolatrous objects, 
and that this is probably one of the texts 
in which it is so applied. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Chaps. xxii. and xxiii—These two 
chapters, embracing the account of Jo- 
siah’s reign, correspond to 2 Chron. xxxiv. 
and xxxv. The two narratives are nearly 
of the same extent, and include generally 
the same facts related with considerable 
some variation of language, and of cir- 
cumstances.’ The difference is chiefly that 
the account of the great passover kept 
by Josiah occupies only three verses 
in Kings (xxiii, 21—23), whilst in 
Chronicles it occupies the first nineteen 
verses of chap. xxxv.; but on the other 
hand, the Chronicles report very sum- 
marily in five verses (xxxiv. 3—7) the 
reformations which are described in much 
detail in sixteen verses (5—20) of chap. 
xxiii. of the present book, To this por- 
tion we shall therefore coufine our present 
attention, referring to Chronicles for such 
observations as the other parts of the nar- 
rative may require. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Verse 5. “ The planets.”—The original 
word ( mop mazzaloth) is of doubtful 
signification. But as the Chaldeans gave 
this name to the constellations of the 
zodiac, this is probably the signification 
it should here bear. The Rabbins are 
of this opinion; the Vulgate also has 
“duodecim signis ;” and Cudworth, Ge- 
senius, and others, acquiesce in this con- 
clusion, which is also supported by the 
known practices of Saban idolatry, the 
principles of which we shall have an 
Opportunity of explaining in the notes to 
the book of Job. 

7. ‘The women wove hangings for the 
grove.’ —What is here to be understood 
necessarily depends on the signification 
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we may determine to assign to the word 
asherah, Those who think that it denotes 
Astarte conceive that the hangings were 
robes for her image, or else that they were 
hangings for the tents in which were 
celebrated the abominable rites in honour 
of that goddess at which this verse hints. 
Our impression is that the asherah, what- 
ever it were, was placed, not in the sanc- 
tuary, but in its court, and that the hang- 
ings were those of the tent or canopy 
which graced and protected the idolatrous 
object. This however is on the suppo- 
sition that the asherah was an artificial 
object. Mr. Landseer, whose peculiar 
opinion on the subject we have already 
stated, considers this text to demonstrate 
that a grove of trees could not be intended, 
for who ever heard of hangings for a 
grove of trees? We are not quite so cer- 
tain on this point. There is nothing very 
strange in the idea of placing hangings 
on trees, to those who have observed the 
remaining relics of such a practice in 
the custom still preserved in the East, 
even in the Mohammedan countries, of 
decorating certain trees and bushes ac- 
counted sacred, with rags and slips of 
cloth as votive offerings. When the 
sanctity of trees was more formally re- 
cognised than at present, and they stood 
protected in sacred places, rich hangings 
were probably used for the same purpose. 
We see an indication of this in the anec- 
dote which, without seeming to under- 
stand it, Greek authors (Herodotus and 
fElian) have related of Xerxes, who, on 
his important expedition against Greece, 
tarried a whole day in the desert of Lydia 
that he might pay homage to a magni- 
ficent plane-tree, ou the branches of which 
he hung rich garments, bracelets, and 
other precious ornaments; and the next 
day, proceeding on his march, he left a 
soldier behind to guard the honoured 
tree and the offerings he had made. 
(See Ouseley’s dissertation on ‘Sacred 
Trees,’ being Appendix ix. to his ‘Tra- 
vels in the East,’ vol. i.) 

8. “ From Geba to Beer-sheba,”—This 
seems a proverbial expression, to describe 
the extent of the kingdom from north to 
south ; being of the same purport as “ from 
Dan to Beer-sheba,” for the extent of the 
whole country possessed by the Hebrews. 

10. “ Topheth.”—This Hebrew word is 
usually derived from ¢oph (FJ), a tabret 
or drum; and it is supposed to have ob- 
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tained this name for the drums or tabrets 
which, according to the general opinion 
of the Jews, were beaten to drown the 
cries of the children sacrificed to Moloch 
in this horrid valley. Milton had this in 
view, when speaking of these sacrifices :— 
“Moloch, horrid king! besmeared with blood 

Of human sacrifice and parents’ tears, 

aoa JSrom the nvise of drums and timbrels 

oud, 
Their children’s cries unheard, that pass’d 
through fire 

To his grim idol.’”—Par. Lost, b, i. 1.392. 
The same custom, of raising a great vocal 
or instrumental noise when human sacri- 
fices are in progress, has prevailed where- 
ever such horrid rites have been known. 
It is even witnessed in the (supposed) 
voluntary immolation of widows in India. 
Terry states the practice so as to make it 
illustrative of the present text: “The 
parents and friends of those women will 
most joyfully accompany them; and when 
the wood is fitted for this hellish sacrifice 
and begins to burn, all the people as- 
sembled shoute and make a noyse, that 
the screeches of this tortured creature 
may not. bee heard. Not much unlike 
the custom of the Ammonites, who, when 
they made their children passe through the 
fire to Moloch, caused certain tabrets or 
drums to sound, that their cry might not 
be heard; whence the place was called 
Tophet, a tabret.” (Purchas, vol. ii. p. 
1479.) 

ll. “He took away the horses...given 
to the sun, ..and burned the chariots of the 
sun.”—Horses were anciently sacrificed 
to the sun in different nations, their 
swiftness being supposed to render them 
an appropriate offering to that luminary. 
Some think that the horses here men- 
tioned were intended for this purpose. 
We doubt this; for, if so, they would 
probably have been sacrificed before this 
time. The Jews generally suppose the 
horses were intended for the use of 
worshippers, when they rode forth in the 
morning to meet the sun and render him 
their homage. But the mention of cha- 
riots immediately after seems to point 
out another and more obvious explana- 
tion: this is, that they were employed 
to draw the sacred chariots dedicated 
to the sun. In the chariots themselves, 
the Rabbins inform us, the king and 
nobles rode when they went forth to meet 
the morning sun. This is possible; but, 
more probably, the horses and chariots 
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were used in the sacred processions, and 
employed, perhaps on such occasions, to 
carry the images of the sun. The an- 
cient Persians, who were sun-worshippers, 
dedicated to that luminary white horses 
and chariots, which were paraded in their 
sacred processions; and it is thought that 
other nations borrowed the practice from 
them. Whether so or not, we find the 
same idea of associating a chariot and 
horses with the sun, to denote the ra- 


-pidity of his apparent progress, common 


in the poetry and sculpture of classical 
antiquity. The sun was supposed to be 
drawn daily, in a chariot, by four won- 
drous coursers, through the firmament: 
and we all recollect the fate of the am- 
bitious Phaéton, who aspired to guide 
the swift chariot and control the strong 
coursers of the sun. The names of these 
coursers are preserved—Kous, Pyrois, 
/Ethon, and Phlegon—which are sup- 
posed to refer to the four divisions of the 
day. Inhis chariot, the personified Sun 
was represented generally as a young man 
with a radiant head, and driving, whip 
in hand, He is sometimes seen thus 
issuing from a cave, to denote the com- 
mencement of his daily career. In a 
medal of the emperor Heliogabalus, who 
had been a priest of the sun in Syria, 
and who established the Syrian form of 
his worship at Rome, the human figure 
is wanting, and we only seein the chariot 
a stone, round below, and rising pira- 
midally to a point above. The Syrian 
origin of this representation renders it 
of very considerable interest. That the 
sun is intended is indisputable from the 
inscription, which, as usual, is Soli invicto, 
“ To the invincible Sun.” It is remark- 
able, that, on ancient medals and gems, 
the horses are not always represented as 
abreast, but sometimes as turned to- 
wards the four quarters of the globe. 
The ideas which led to the representation 
of the sun as a charioteer, and assigned 
to him a chariot and horses, are too 
obvious to require explanation. 

13, “ On the right hand of the mount 
of corruption.” —The Chaldee and other 
versions read “the Mount of Olives,” 
obviously deriving the word rendered 


corruption” (PPT) from Py 


to anoint, with reference to the oil pro- 
duced by the famous olives of this moun- 


tain, rather than from the Chaldee APP 
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to destroy. We agree with this; as the 
Mount of Olives is no doubt intended, 
whatever name be given to it. With 
this the Jews agree, in so far that they 
place the mount of corruption imme- 
diately fronting the Temple on the East 
which makes it the Mount of Olives. 
To understand this it is uecessary to recol- 
lect that the Mount of Olives, in the 
general sense, is a range of hills to the east 
of Jerusalem, separated therefrom by the 
valley through which the Kedron flows, 
and extending from north to south. This 
range has three summits, the middle- 
most of which seems to be sometimes 
particularly distinguished as “ the mount 
of Olives,” by way of eminence, when 
there is a distinct reference to the par- 
ticular summits or component hills of 
this range. By the “ mount of Olives,” 
or, if we will, “mount of corruption,” 
of the present text, this central hill is to 
be understood; and then the hill “on 
the right hand” of that, is of course the 
oue to the south, that is, the southern- 
most of the three. This therefore is one 
of the few instances in which we can 
authenticate the local traditions which 
correctly point to this southern hill, 
under the name of the “ Hill of Offence,” 
as the site of the idolatrous high places 
erected by Solomon. This hill of course 
presents the same general appearance as 
the range to which it belougs; but it is 
more steep and rude than the central 
mount, with its dull red hue less relieved 
by small vineyards and olive-groves. At 
its base is the small village of Siloam, 
consisting of about sixty poor dwellings, 
scarcely distinguishable from the sur- 
rounding tombs. The local tradition is, 
that Solomon’s harem was established on 
this spot, and thehigh places for their wor- 
ship on the hill above. The latter tradi- 
tion is better authenticated than the 
former. On the steep brow of this hill 
there are a great number of excavations, 
some of the smaller of which are now 
used for habitations, and others as places 
of shelter for cattle. There are flights of 
steps cut in the rock, and leading from 
cave to cave, to facilitate the communi- 
cation between them where the brow of 
the hill was steepest. 

33. “ Riblah wn the land of Hamath.”— 
Hamath has been mentioned under Num. 
xili, Jerome says this was Daphne, 
near Antioch in Syria, and the Targums 
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also put Daphne for Riblah. It seems 
to have been a very large village, noted 
for its pleasantness and abundant waters, 
and to which the inhabitants of Antioch 
resorted on leisure and holiday occasions. 
It was also celebrated for its sacred grove, 
in which was an asylum, with a temple 
of Apollo and Diana. The agreeable 
situation of the place, with other advan- 
tages which it offered, seems to have re- 
commended it as a temporary residence 
to Pharaoh-nechoh, as it did afterwards 
to Nebuchadnezzar, whom we subse- 
quently find at the same place (xxv. 
6, 20, 21). 


CHAPTER XXIV, 


Tue leading facts of this very summary 
chapter are related still more summarily 
in eleven verses (6—16) of 2 Chron. 
xxxvi, Nevertheless, the passage in 
Chronicles, although shorter, contains 
some circumstances which the chapter 
before us does not express, chiefly in 
reference to the conduct of Zedekiah. 
The present text, on the other hand, is 
more particular in describing the pro- 
ceedings of the Babylonian invaders. The 
three first verses of Jeremiah lii. corre- 
spond exactly to verses 18—20 of this 
chapter. 

Verse 1. “ Nebuchadnezzar.” —Now 
thatthe Babylonians appearagain upon the 
scene, we take the opportunity of reca- 
pitulating the history of the heathen king- 
doms, as influencing that of Judah. Our 
last notice of the subject concluded with 
the successful endeavour of Esarhaddon 
to re-establish the broken power of the 
Assyrian empire. This prince died in 
667 B.c., and was succeeded by his son 
Ninus III. in the general authority ; while 
one Saosduchin, who was either his son 
or his deputy, succeeded him at Babylon, 
but doubtless in dependence upon the 
king of Assyria. There is nothing par- 
ticular recorded of this Ninus, who, in 
658 B.c., was succeeded in the Assyrian 
throne by Nebuchadonosor. Many im- 
portant particulars of this reign are stated 
in the apocryphal book of Judith, the 
historical authority of which is strongly 
advocated both by Dean Prideaux and Dr. 
Hales. The particulars which it gives 
are said by the latter to be “ perfectly 
consonant to the whole range of sacred 
and profane history, and supply some im- 
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portant links in both, which are not to be 
found elsewhere.” Meanwhile, we may 
proceed on this authority to state, that this 
king Nebuchadonosor determined, in the 
twelfth year of his reign, to undertake an 
expedition against the Medes, who still 
maintained their independence, and sum- 
moned all the states of his empire to his 
aid. But the western and southern pro- 
vinces of Cilicia, Pheenicia, Judea, Moab, 
Ammon, and Egypt, refused to furnish 
their contingents of troops, and some of 
them even treated his ambassadors with 
insult. This retarded his operations, so 
that he was not in a condition to take 
the field till the seventeenth year of his 
reign, when he marched into Media, and 
completely succeeded in his enterprise, 
having defeated the Medes, slain their 
king, and taken Ecbatana, their capital. 
Then, returning in triumph to Nineveh, 
he prepared to punish the refractory states 
which had refused to assist him inthe Me- 
dian war. For this purpose he thenext year 
despatched his general Holofernes beyond 
the Euphrates, with an army of 120,000 
foot, and 12,000 horse. This great army 
ravaged and reduced Cilicia and Syria, 
with part of Arabia, Ammon, and Edom : 
Phenicia was struck with alarm, and 
sued for peace, which was granted, but 
not so as to exempt it from being treated 
as a conquered nation. Holofernes then 
turned his attention to Judea; but, while 
engaged in blockading the town of Be- 
thulia, the key to the hill country of 
Judea, he was slain in his tent by Judith; 
which struck such a panic into the As- 
syrians, that they were easily routed with 
great slaughter. This event is fixed by 
Dr. Hales in the year 640 B.c., when, 
after’ the assassination of Amon, the 
government of Judea was administered 
by Joachim the high-priest, and the 
council of elders, during the minority 
of Josiah. This Joachim is the Hilkiah 
of 2 Kings xxii. 8. 

The effects of this signal defeat of the 
Assyrians may be traced in the sacred 
and profane history. Hales calls it “ the 
death-blow of the Assyrian empire.” He 
adds, “They never recovered its dis- 
astrous consequences. The western na- 
tions all shook off the Assyrian yoke; the 
eastern, the Medes, rallied after their 
recent defeat, and recovered Echatana, 
and the cities that had been taken by 
Nebuchadonosor; they even carried the 
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war into Assyria, and, in conjunction 
with the Babylonians, who again revolted, 
besieged and took Nineveh, and put an 
end to the Assyrian empire, 606 B.c. 
(about thirty-four years after the defeat 
of Holofernes), as we learn from the joint 
testimony of sacred and profane history. 
(Tobit xiv. 15; Herodot. b.i.)” Among 
those who availed themselves of the dis- 
tresses of Assyria, was Pharaoh-nechoh, 
king of Egypt, who, finding the king 
involved in a war with the revolted Medes 
and Babylonians, advanced through 
Judea, in order to take Carchemish, an 
important pass on the Euphrates. (See 
the note on 1 Kings iv.) But his pas- 
sage was opposed by Josiah, who was 
either indisposed to the Egyptians, who 
had proved “‘a broken reed” to the He- 
brews in their wars with the Assyrians, 
or perhaps thinking it safer to attach 
himself to the latter, who’ had already 
demonstrated their power and wreaked 
their resentment upon Israel. The result 
was, as recorded in the preceding chap- 
ter, that Josiah was slain; and, from the 
subsequent transactions, it appears that 
the Egyptian king treated Judea as a 
subject kingdom. 

When Assyria was taken by the Medes 
and Babylonians, its king was Sarac, 
or Sardanapalus II., who, when defence 
was no longer practicable, burned himself, 
his concubines, and his treasure, upon 
agreat pile in the court of his palace, 
to avoid falling into the hands of the 
enemy, who, after they had taken the 
city, razed it to the ground. The de- 
tails of this event we shall hereafter notice 
more particularly in connection with 
the prophecies in which it was pre- 
dicted. 

This transaction rewarded the Medes 
with independence, and the Babylonians 
with empire. The essential power of the 
empire had passed to the Babylonians 
before their success was finally crowned 
by the capture of Nineveh. Dr. Hales 
accordingly shows that it was in the first 
year of the reign of Nabopolassar, king 
of Babylon, and the first of the siege of 
Nineveh, that Nebuchadnezzar (here called 
“king” by anticipation, or as being 
associated with his father in the king- 
dom) was sent west of the Euphrates to 
chastise the nations who had. revolted 
during the disorders of Assyria, and bring 
them back to their obedience. In this 
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he succeeded: and it was during the 
three years in which Jehoiakim remained 
“his servant,” that Nineveh was taken 
by the confederate Medes and Baby- 
lonians. During this period also Nabo- 
polassar died, and was succeeded by his 
victorious son; so that the year of Je- 
hoiakim’s revolt was the first year of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, 
menced in 604 B.c., and ended in 561— 
making a long and prosperous reign of 
forty-three years. This sketch, though 
necessarily rapid, will suffice as an index 
to the comiection between the sacred and 
profane history of this period. 

16. “ All the men of might.”—This is 
evidently a supplementary account to 
that in verse 1d. We think the total 
may be thus summed up: chiefs and 
warriors, 10,000; persons of property 
(“men of might”), 7000; craftsmen and 
smiths, 1000; total, 18,000. 
sons of property are denoted by ‘ men 
of might,” is clear from the distinction 
in this and the 14th verse. The word 
rendered “ might” is rn chayl, whicly 
although it primarily denotes military 
force, also expresses wealth and property, 
and is so rendered by our translation m 
Gen. xxxiv. 29; Deut. viii. 17; Ruth 
iv. 11; Jobxx. 15; and elsewhere. This 
enumeration is of great importance, as 
showing that, under such deportations 
as have been mentioned, the land was 
by no means depopulated; the flower of 
the population only being carried into 
captivity. Reason indeed might show 
this, as a depopulated country could be 
of little value to its conqueror. Those 
only were taken whose infiuence or wealti: 
might enable them to organize a revolt 
or opposition; or whose property or skill 
rendered their presence an important 
acquisition to the dominant country. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


A very brief summary of the leading 
facts of this chapter is given in five verses 
(17—21) of the last chapter of 2 Chron. 
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But the whole chapter is repeated, almost 
identically, in the last chapter of Jeremiah, 
to which we may refer for some illustrative 
notes. The passage, however, contained in 
verses 22—26 is not in that chapter; but 
these verses are found in other parts of 
Jeremiah, to which the margin refers, 
with other particulars not found in this 
place, and for which therefore we reserve 
such elucidatory statements as may he 
necessary. 

27. “ Evil-merodach.”—This prince suc- 


| ceeded Nebuchadnezzar in the year 561 


B.c., and reigned three years. We have 
not mentioned the events of his father’s 
reign so particularly as those of some 
inferior sovereigns, wishing to reserve the 
details to be stated in connection with 
the prophecies which refer to them. The 
kindness of the new king to the captive 
monarch of Judah is thus accounted for 
by a Jewish tradition :—It is said that this 
prince, during that distraction of Nebu- 
chadnezzar which the book of Daniel 
records, behaved so ill in provoking a 
war with the Medes, that, on his reco- 
very, the king cast him into prison, where 
he contracted an intimacy with Jehoia- 
chin, whom he failed not to release on 
his accession to the throne. This account, 
so far as refers to the imprudent provo- 
cation of the Medes by the king of Baby- 
lon’s son, is sanctioned by Xenophon; 
but he places the event at an earlier 
period of Nebuchadnezzar's reign than 
the present account supposes. Upon the 
whole, there is nothing very improbable 
in the story. After his succession, Bvil- 
merodach resumed his designs on the 
Medes, whose growing power he dreaded, 
and formed a powerful confederacy 
against them. His army was however 
routed, and himself slain by Cyrus, who 
acted (by appointment of his uncle and 
father-in-law Cyaxares—the Darius of 
Scripture) as the general of the combined 
forces of the Medes and Persians. He 
was succeeded by the Belshazzar of 
Scripture, in whose reign Babylon was 
taken by the same parties who had de- 
feated and slain his father. 
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